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THE HISTORY QF ST. GILES AND ST* lAHES.f 

BY THK EDITOR. 

. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

\Vl will not linger with ^nipeton. For why castaway sym¬ 
pathy—that GBsenoc of our moral being—^upon an old, money- 
ioving man, gulled of his youthful wife ? Wherefore pity him, 
made, by the lucky boldacss of hired knavciy, retained and 
paid by scoundrel cowardice, the living joko of the best society, 
shaking itssides at the best of clubs? Had the miserable 
man been left upon the road, with out-turned pockets, and a 
medicable bruise or gash or two, why, there would have been 
no jest whatever in the dull lAishap ; the robbeiy and the wound 
might have passed among the serious things that lengthen even 
careless faces. But how different the casualty! A man->-an 
old man-—and the quintessence of tho drollery lay in Sis wrinkles 
—^had been robhed of his other self; had had his very being 
rent in twain, and to think of his loss was rarest comedy— 
to picture him writhing in the ngony of that foiv^ed separation was 
to crow with laughter. Sucl^wos the compassion hostowod by 
men upon the old money-merchant, as rumour, like a wdd-goosc, 
caclded as she flew, ^crcfoi c, fSr a time, we will leave »Snipc- 
ton at h» aditaiy hearth. ; not solitary. For now tho 
figui», the features of his wife—^tlie runAaway !»yes, there was tite 
horror; there the burning truth that |ft>isoned the wound—were 

multiplied about him. It would l&ve ^en some relief to the 

---- « --- 

• * Continued from page 492, Vol. IV. * 
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tortured—a passi/is: broatl eooling the djinmcd—to tliink that 
beautiful luisehii'f t!ic victi/.i of \ioloiio©: bift no ; slic liad clubbed 
her share of cuuiiin" ; sVo had jdajed a free part in the >\iekod- 
nesft ; sheMi.ul fled from ' lim ; and he could licar her h\iii?htcr at 
, the trieK. And then those V(‘ry minioralH—things that in pleasant 
idleness nf lieait lie had jotted domi, as fancied guards and retinue 
oF uj'altli, to gloi ify and «V) liomage to that idol of his lioine—they 
rose in his brain like sparks of fire, and ho howled and uhiiK^d like 
idjotey. And at the same time, ns wc liave said, there was great 
laughter—vojy groat enjoyment at the clubs. 

The scene is sl/fted ; night has parsed tiwa\. For a time poor 
Siiipehiii sat nith'hls e>os upon the hand of the clock as though he 
watc^iod a dagger aimed to strike him. And the hand mo^ ed from 
houi to hour; and then, iit doej) night, a-^ one on wlioin des])air 
had tastroied, nut to be loosed but at the gra\o, he sat i?i sihnt, 
sullen misery. t • • 

The seem* is shifted. We are miles a'w.n in pleasant Surrc}. 
In an old house—old as the gnarled elms and oaks majes¬ 
tically stand, the s\lvnu gnanls, around it—Suipeton’s stolen 
W'ife. That Itouse is the abiding }>Iaeo of tlie lucklo'-s horseman 
thiwMi fjom his steed at I]au»ps»toad,|and duly tended by (Voss- 
houe, and duly lohhcd ]»y Blu.st. Aeeidcnt and sickness save a 
world of eeremoiiy, and the patient and the burgeon were in briefest 
season, fast friend.^. You may grow a fiiendship quieft as a salad, 
that like the salad, shall ser^c the inquired purpose ; and ho it wras 
with the intimacy spmng up twi^t Shoveller and Crossbone. 
Shoveller w as pleased to call himself—a man of the world. Wo 
say pleaaod ; fbr ho proclaimed his title, as though it wa.s on« of 
honour ; a distinction btoutly won at the Battle of Guineas—(what 
Ga/.ette shall number the killed and woiuntcd of that stilkfought 
field ')— and tbereforo to bo misrbtily proud of. lie would say, 
I am a man of the world : " iudiqp.ting that be w'as wholly and 
entirely of^ho world: thn' Ue Ucalt with facts ; hard facts ; hard 
and leal as the world he ielt with Ms soles; and quite a different 
matter from the misty, cloudy jrorld, that swam abo\c his head. 
He was a man of the wmrld—a real bit of its real loam ; unalloyc i 
by any thought • moment should lift liim off Lis feet. 

When a sage of thislBl vys^ ** I am a man of the world ; ** be¬ 
moans, wijtli significant ciApbaiiis to impart— ** 1 hare been such a 
hard student of t^^o ways of this world ; that, between ourselves— 
80 you speak yorr wishes safely, and without offence—^between 
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(MBsehes, mj good and sudden friendf I liavc not yot had a bpare 
x^nnio to throw avi ay upon the noit ’* 

i\ud Orossbone was also a man of Aic uoild ho felt 

himself draun ionards Shovellei, c\en ws tun dead lot's in n pond * 
are ntti acted to one another. In the \ei> dawn and loseatt bluali 
of then friendship, Mi. Sho>ollei had informed Ciossbonc that ht* 
uas tin ownoi of a snug, lotiiod nook,•buried an ay amid ty es in 
a uild patili of ooimtr} ; a aolitaiy liouse, without, as he obsi jvod, 
the (uiso of neighblhirs. He had seen so much of tonn-hfe m his 
da\s—at timC'i, too, nu\ed so ^trj actively amongst the company 
of liOiidon —that now and then, he felt it nlitolutely necessary to 
the prc8<nation of his health, na>, even of hit hfo—to ho tiimod 
out to a hit of glass And as Mi. ShovelUr spoke, the facr| of 
Ciosshono was liL,litid fioni an innoi light; foi^his fancy gh^cd 
with i ]>h asaut pu tui< —that of Mis Snipetou spiiitcd from hei 
(hastiscd loid—-jnstl) pimishcd foi tin oftenco of niairiage—and 
dwdling, hk^ a wood-dove, foi a timely season, at loast, m that 
pie isdut hcTimtage. 

IhieBj, Mr Shovdlei offcied hio house and household dtvils— 
for ijur<;]\ sometimes the laici hav( cloven feet and barbed tails— 
to the fed VICO of Ml Cios-shoni , who, without ofli nee to the spirit 
of hospitality, in the prettiest luannci hmtod at hard payment at 
an earl} dii^ Whereujion, Mi Shovellci pioksacd his leadiiicsH 
to engage a dear and valued fiiend oi two—^lie hud a laigo bosom 
^foi fuends, that man , and could, upon occasion, have lodged all 
Newgate—to form an cseoit f8i tl* ladj, fiom the penis of the 
jopiney And Mi. Shovellci kept his word ; it was his piidc to 
do BO , and the grcafci the mischief to bo dom, the mure binding 
did lie boem to hold the engagement 

It vvas the morning aftci the service accom^itthed by Mr. 
Shoveller, and he and Cio'^shone wolked in the httlo orchard: 
walked as ft lends should walk, newly kmt together by rascal 
wrong; they both took 'sindi pains to be ai ea^e. “ A sweet 
place, here; a very sweet place, ’ said Crossbone. 

Wh^, yes; the grais is as green here as anywhere; the bird i 
^ aiug iws «nd the flowers arc as frt'bh; but wbat of tliat?” 

* answered the philosophic Shovellef, “I nevci oarc to brag.” 

- **No man of the world does, ’ said,Cressbone. ^'Blc&s me! 

\ what4A crop of apples yon'll havll** 

And peara, and plums, and chemes,’* said Bhovclkr, dowly; 

. and then he lidded. ** Mrs. SnipetSn has a deviHsh inrefty moulh. 

b2 
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And to think her Tips slioSld keep so red; when, I doubt not, 
winter has touched them so (>ften. Ua! ha I Poor little kitten j’ 
How she potrted ! Well, ^ 1 love to see anything, it is now and 
then to look upon a pretty woman in a tearing rage.” 

We know not what recollection darkened Crossbone's mind—ho 


hod known the sorrows of widowhood, and perhaps felt thorn anew 
—^but he gazed with mixed sadness and surprise at Mr. Shoveller. 
** Tasto is everything ; it’s the salt of life ; without it w-e should 
be as like ouc another as snails ; and for what I know, have just 
ns much enjoyment. Nevortliclcss there is a taste that grows 
into a disease ; and, pardon me, iny dear friend, if I think a taste 
for a lady in a rage/ is a taste of that very sort. Now cannibalism 
is only a taste, nothing more. Nevertheless, though—as men of 
thclj^vorld—we may flay one another, wq respect the decencies of 
life, and stop there.*’—Thus spoke Crosshone. 

“It is such a pretty sight ’*—said Sli(fvcllcr, rcturiilog to the 
picture—“ to see whnt they would do, with what they only do. 
When I lifted her from her horse, her little* white hand grasped 
me, as it would tear me to bits. ‘Don’t madam,’ said*! ; ‘ 1 *m 


ticklish, and shall laugh : ’ and when 1 put heii in the carnage, 
and placed myself beside her, she looked at me, as though she 
thought her eyes hurning-glnsscs that must make tinder of me ; 
and woiked her precious lips, as though thoy were crossbows 
shooting twenty deaths at me. And then—but 1 asked her pardon 
dike a gentleman—and then I laughed—I couldn’t help it. Oh, 

I do love a woman in a rag%,; gives the pretty thing such * 
uknimation ; turns so much that seems china-work into real flesh 


And blood.’* 


“ And nails,” Crossbono was about to say ; but with an after¬ 
thought ho waived the subject, as painful, and obseiwcd—“ You 
don’t think it possible Mrs. Snipeton can see me hero ? Because, 
you know, my dear friend, 1 mtt<<t not be kno^m in this busi¬ 
ness ; that is, unless profossionnily.” ^ 

“ Do you see that hand ?” said Sl^ovellcr, exhibiting his right 
palm close under Crossbono’s eye. 

“ Perfectly well; 1 once stuped chiromancy—^that is, as a boy 
-—and 1 can see that your hand was nsade'*’—— 

“For roosted chostnnti^.’*' 

Crossbone stared. / , 

“ Nay, nay, you are, you Jenow it, a man of the world. The 
chestnut i^ in the house there; ^nd this is the hand—^the paw of 
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poor puss—that you, knowing pug thftt you arc—thD>t you have 
used to J 

** Now, my dear friend,** exclaimed Crossbonc, apprehonding 
the intended applicatiou, ** if I thought you thought so, I a^suro. 
you it woidd make mo veiy unhappy. Very uidiappy, indeed. 
You sec mine is a very difficult, a very delicate part. R>r to> 
morrow, I must see Mr. Suipeton.** 

** And, perhaps,** said Shoveller with his best gi*avity, per¬ 
haps prescribe for Ixim.” 

“ Should his condition require it ”—assented Crossbono—** pre¬ 
scribe for him.** ' 

“ Well, as you know the scat of his complaint,** — <i^d 
Shoveller jerked his head towards the house—no one bettot—• 
you 'll have but little trouble with him. Toor old man! Don*t 
bleed him much. Ha! ha I ** 

“ Don't sport with wrgery. It has been my weakness—I may 
say, very iy»prohtablc weakness—to hare too much respect for my 
profession. I love it so d(*arly, 1 can't suffer a joko upon it. 
Hark! ’* cried O^osshono, and he turned toward.^ the road and 
listened —“ hark ! Own mo a wizard, now. That \ a horse.** 

** Well, in the worst of times, you couldn't have been burned 
for that prophecy,’* said Shoveller. 

** Yes ; but a horse that carries a lover. There's a beating 
heart at full galloj) and—did I pot say so ?’* and Crossbone recod¬ 
ing behind a shrub pointed to* young St. James as ho slackened 
his pace at the house. “ Now, my dear friend, I must leave you ; 
I must wait upon his lordship. You know your promise—mean 
—our bargain ? The house—** 

“Is his lordship's,** cried Shoveller; and that man of the 
world looked very wise. “ The house, and all that's in it. t 
know true hospitality; especially, when paid for. I have the 
honour, Doctor Crossbone—* 

“Not yet: no diploma just^ct,** said Crossbone, meekly; and 
with a faint smile. 

^ Oh, it’s coming fast, now. YQtea. rascality—not, my dear 
jfeiend, that J mean rascidity—I would .tpcidc as a man of the 
world—^when rascality succeeds, ^gnity*as a matter of course 
must follow. Therefore, agedn Dbetor Cross^e, I have the 
honour to wish yon a good morning; *and more, the unbounded 
gratitude of your excellent and noble employer.*’ With this 
wish, gravely delivered, and a dignified movenmnt of the hat. 
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Mr. eller rcfti^ned place of boat to tbc apotliccaa’j, and 
down tho {^anlen, into tbe Gdda; pcrbapa to modi* 
tato on life, and all its doings. 

l^lj'o tlic reader could leaiu ibis much, Crossbonc was at the 
side of bib lordsliip, who, d'^^iountiiig, resigned bis horse to Ralph 
Guin^. and that very intelligent youth looked at Crossbonc, and 
tlicii looked at the liouso, as though his moral sense took a good, 
hcaity smiir at some mysterious mischief, and enjoyed it hugely. 

Your lordhliiji,” said Crosshono, ** shall not the horses he jiut 
up ? There’s stabling—” 

“No: at Icasi^ not for the jnesont. He has his orders," 
sa^d St. .Tames, who was tlien bowed into tlie bouse, and Gum, 
buried in thought, walked the horses down the load. Tt was 
very certain that his lordship was comijiitted to some pi('ce of 
pleasant knavery ; and the young man felt complimented that, 
ever so humbly, he had been permitted to paixin ite Wages 
be raised. , 

Crossbone led St. .Tamos into a largo low room j pluiul}', but 
solidly appointed. The oaken furniture was^hlaek and sliining 
with ago and huswifery: — and a few pictures on the walls 
—portraits of long since forgotten churchyard earth— looked 
coldly, gloomily, on tho intruders. Tho young •lord seemed 
ill at ease, like one who had given up his con.scieneo to the 
keeping of another, •yet feare^ to call him to account for 
the trust. Now he glanced mhodily at Croa&bone, and now 
with his whip, beat at his hoot. But (Vossbone—bappy 
ill his triumph !—marked it not. lie had succeeded in so great 
on att(‘nipt; ho had such a radiant captive to adorn his victory, 
that ho marked not the ingratitude of <hc man so 'undeservedly 
made happy. Crossboiie expanded l.irnself, body and soul, that 
ho might receive all the blessings to bo poured down upon him. 
And at length hU lordship, looking Tull at his benefactor, obseiwed, 

“ \¥en, sir i” ® 

CroBshono winoed a little; only for a moment. And then 
vigorously smiling, and bowing, and throwing apart bis arms, os 
if with the action he would open bis vei;^ heart, said, ** My lord ; 
^y dear lord-^if, on ibis happy occasion, you wiH allow me to ■ 
cidl you so—I congratulate ybu. At length, you are in the veiy ' 
bouse’<— ^ '•wjjjjL 

*'And whose nu^isM^may it be?*' ^uoStoned St. James, 
glancing to an^ &o. 
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“Oh, for that matter, mj lord, your lordship’s own ; that T ha\e 
settled—your own, so long as you Bhfvll.de}gn to uhc it. You arc 
master”—and Croa&bone laughed like ajtickled dcmou—“ master 
of the house, and all the house contains.^’ 

“ And that, Mr. (Vossbone, doesn’t seem to promiHO much,’’ 
said the ungiatcful young uobleinatu • 

Crossbone smiled, as conscious knowledge may ho allowed to 
smile, and with his left-hand fingers coaxed his cliin. lie then 
luincingly approached St. James, and like one about to speak a 
spell ineffable, said “ Mrs, Snipetou”—and then tho apothecary 
paused, and stated. Ah well he might: for that very ardent 
yoiuig nobleman the lord St. James, did not spring to his f(‘ct, 
re-echoing the silver name. No : his lordship—gra^elj as%© 
would have sat in Parliament, lind not the dainocratic, niisan- 
thropie imiffiu-maker defeated him—his lordship for the second 
time, made an<iwer “ Well, sir ?” 

“ Mrh. Snipeton, my lord, is at this moment, in this house,” 
cried CroBsd)one, with the emphasis of an injured man. 

“ Is it possiblc^i"’ exclaimed St. James, and liis blood rose to 
his face. 

“ Permit me to observe, my lord”—said Orossbono, naturally 
.affected, hurt by tho late placidity of his patron—“ that to devo¬ 
tion, and fidblity, with a little intelligence—for true visdom never 
brags— I defy my enemies to say it of mo—all things are possible. 
Mrs. Snipeton is here : hcio, ijpy lm*d, without”—and the apothe¬ 
cary ebueUJed at the thought, it was so di'olt—“ w'ithout Mr. 
Snipeton.’ 

It was very strange—very odd, what could his lordship l)0 
composed of i lie showed no sign of an attemjit io snatch the 
apothecary to his arms ; in the gratitude of that warm embrace, 
forgetful, for one fleeting monicnt, of tho world and Its ceremonies 
that ought to make the ga]> between them. No: ns though his 
lordship was sitting for a Skutueof patriotism, *or stoicism, or any 
other virtue to he wrought iff stone for a very miserable posterity 
—^for as the world, upon the best authority, with evmy generation 
gets worse and worse, in due time^ the demi-g^s of one age will 
of course become the Troglodytes or Oetmsof another—as though 
ire say, his lordship hod posed hims^ fSr a sculptor, to go down 
a seated giant to future dwarfs^, sordid ho listen to th(' tromondous 
inteliigcnec uttei'ed by Crossbone. Js gratitude exfiinet ?—thought 
|Orossbone—^passed from the world wiw its dragpns mad grifiSins ? 
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Orosebone was uot a man to weep : nevertheless, he thought'he 
felt a moistening of the eves, as he looked upon the extroordinaiy 
indifferenoe of his friend and patron. Would he never speak ? 

At length his lordship somewhat relieved Ids faithful vassal. 
“ Mrs. Snipeton here ? Alone ? Without her husband, you say? 
Humph I And how is thi|( ? 

“You know not, my lord—^no, and you never shall know—the 
pains I have taken, the danger I have risked to insure your happi¬ 
ness in this matter. You never shall know it.*' 

“And was the lady earned off by force ? ’* Crossbono paused. 
“Answer me, man; was violence used ? Speak,” cried St. dames. 

“ Why, that is—^gentle violence. The-^the sort of violence 
that is not displeasing to any of the sox.^ Just a violence that is 
nothing more than complimentary to the dear things: enough to 
keep up appearances ; not a hit beyond**” 

“ She struggled—screamed—-and—” 

“ Yes ; there were all the graces, all the ot ceteras, and little 
flourishes usod on such occasions ; hut, as I say, not a whit more, 
my lord, than enough to keep up appearances. The lady felt that 
she was being tom—yes, tom is tho word wifti the world— tom 
from an old, and ugly husband ; and submitted to tbo operation 
with proper fortitude. But for appearances, as I say, slie d have 
squealed no moro than a rose-bud pulled from a bush-^a nectarine 
twitched from a tree.” 

“Come, sir,”—and young Bt. .[amos smiled, though some what 
sourly, “you shall tell me alrahoiii it.” 

Never did veteran tell the story of his laurels with greater 
relish than Crossbone felt ns be narrated tho liistory of his con¬ 
quest. “ You see, my lord, I knew your heart was set upon this 
matter; and therefore, though there art people in the world who 
may affect to lift their eyebrows at tho iransaction, therefore, urged 
by a sudden friendship for your lordship*—if you will permit me 
to use the delightful word—I was* determined to gratify you. 
But it was necessary rbr both of hs, that 1 should go warily to 
work. Hence, in my professional capacity, I thrnw in tho neces¬ 
sity of horse-flesh, tlmt t mjght get 'the lady from under her 
husband's roof, ^his settled, my next care was to secure a sweetf 
sequestered spot, far from the meddling intrusion of a soandalouft 
world; and fortune, seconding my wish, flung the owner of 
house into my hands,—a plif at, easy man* my lord, who knows 
tho worth of money. By tho way, my lord, your Be^vant-^I mean, 
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the fellow you gave mo as a followor-~is, by no means, a man for 
cur work. When the woman was in our power—tlia| is, m tlio 
power of my ftionds, for it would hare gpoilt all had I mivod in 
the matter—the rascal would havo fought for Iter, when he was 
levelled by os pretty a blow, 1 am told, as ever fell to the lot of a 
fool. We niubt get lid of him, my load, that's plain. Well, ipy 
Ioi*d, my fiicnd Mr, Shovellep—” • 

** And who is Mr. Shoveller i ” asked St. James, diily. 

**01i, tho oaner of this quiet little castle. A snug, silent 
retreat, is it not, my lord ? ” 

St. James cast no complimentary look at tho walls, and then 
motioned Oiosshone to continue. 

“ My story,” said the opothecaiy, with coiumcndable apiiit, 
consideiing tho coldness of his hearer, ^'my sfbry is now soon 
told. Tho lady liad left her husband on his road to London—to 
St. Maiy A\c, my lord; you know tho den—strewed with the 
bones of youi^k spendthrifts, though we can't see 'em, my lord— 
well, she had left him, and her rascal servant, mounted on a 
wretched horse—^hoveller, deep fellow, had taken caie of that— 
could not keep up with her, and to bring tho stoiy to an end, 
there was a little squealing—just for appearance—when Mrs. 
Snipeton was safely deposited in a carriage. Tho horses tore 
along^and%.ero she is.” 

You arc a bold practitioner, kti*. Orossbone,” said St. James, 
with a distuibcd look: a look ^Imt^indicfttcd pcrplcvcd thoughts 
tliat spoke of giowing hesitation. **And thcio was not much 
violence ^ ” added the jouiig lord, slowly. 

** Just as much as I liave said, my lord; nny, hardly that. 
The truth is, 1 bo]ie\e—indeed, 1 am* sure—the pretty cioaturo 
knew—for women have shrewd guesses in such mattcis—^knew 
where she was coming—knew whom she w'as to meet—and so, 
yes, BO, my lord, behaved heisolf accordingly.” 

** Humph! it may be. I wish I could tliinK it,” muttered St. 
James. • 

** You may soon assure yourself, my lord. The lady is, I say, 
in this house. After much toil a^ trouble aiql—^but, as I havo 
said, I won^t brag, it isn't my way—eke is here—under this rot^ 
—up stairs”—^or the coldness of St. James made Crosshone 
einpWiodly precise—*^ and, in ai^ord^j lord, here is the key.” 

As riie apothccaiy suddenly presupt^ that domestic implement 
to St. James, he unconsciouriy recoded from ^ as from some 
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mortal miscliiof. “ A prisoner—blocked up! ” cried the young 


man. 


“ Why, my lord, after mo much ado to cage the bird, think you 
1 ’d leave tho door open : ” Thus spoke Crosshone, and with an 
impatience a little disrespectful of his hearer's rank. But, it must 
h(‘ confessed—even hy the most ceremonious—that when a man, 
fui tlic sake of friendship and a little alloy of gold, risks the 
loward of felony, it is somewhat trying to the spiiit to be met 
^Mth the blank face and wandering eye of tho gentleman assisted. 
(Vussbono felt smitten to the soul as he still felt the key between 
his fingers'—still saw the young nobh'nmn regard tho piece of cold 
iioii as iron ; nothing more ; and not the instrument that, with a 
turn, would open a gate of Paradise. And then pride—^it was 
■\ery natural—alose in the hreast of the apothecary ; and with a 
cold, thick voice, he said—“ What an>I to understand, my lord ? 
Will you take the key, or will you ”—the alternative was tremen¬ 
dous—“ leave it alone ? ” c ** 


Instantly, St. .Tamos snatched Uie key, and Crosshone felt lighter 
hy many a hundred weight. “ Upstairs ? ” cried St. James. 

“ l^pstaiih, my dear lord ”—answered Orossbone—along the 
passage, and the first door to the right.’* St. James ([uittod tho 
room ; and tho apothecary sank in a chair, in one heap of thank¬ 
fulness. Deluded man ! He had litUe cause for thanksgiving ; 
but then, ho knew not as St. James mounted the stairs what vir¬ 


tuous resolution accompanied^thaV good young gentleman ; knew 
not, that his noble friend—the friend for whom he had worked so 


hardly, had risked so much—tuined, loatliingly from him, as from 
so much moral carrion. Agaia and again had the visionary car¬ 
riage-wheels rumbled in the ears of CroM^bone : again had he seen 
himself the court physician ; again had he laid his finger on that 
most wondrous mechanism, a roya^ pulse,—and now, whilst !St. 
.lamos trod the stairs, the day-dream came full and glowing on the 
rapt apothecary ;*and ho sat in clouds of happiness. 

Now and then, it is well for the pe^ce, the solf-oomplaccncy of folks 
—determined to considenr themselves very worthy individuals—that 
the world is a wq^ld of masks^ that thought, the face of the mind, 
may laugh or frowst unseen behind that vizor q£ fiesh bestowed 
upon oU men. In truth, it is only means of such vizors that 
the masquerade of human lifS is earned on j for when the maA 
drops, earth ends. Had it been otherwise, could Orossbone bare 
looked upon th^ mind of St. James, he would have given up aU 
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thouglits of carriagc-i;vheels, and posaihly—^like many a disap¬ 
pointed rarlot<-<*folt an instant yearning for viituc, if a^ured with 
bodily safety. With Nevtgato suddenly^rowning upon his soul, 
he miglit haTC welcomed his old abode; and thought more ten¬ 
derly of the human weeds of earth, all careless of its fiow'cis. But 
Crosshone was denied this knowledge ; %nd therefore sat happv j^ii 
his ignorance ; still listening to the lies of harlot Fortune. "'And 
her silver tongue so beat upon his brain—with such sweet harmony 
possessed him—that it was not until she hod twice spoken that 
C'rosshonc heard the syllables of a real woman ; and then Fortune 
w as silent, and melted away in a golden mist, and the apothecary 
saw Mother I lavs—foi so she was ulfoetiunatcly named hy 
Shav’ollcr—-standing at the door. 

It was difiicult to think her of the sisterhood of Eve. However, 
the mind was fain to subrilit to the tyranny of petticoats, and— 
though not without a stnigglc — believe their hearer, woman. 
There was tha! about Her that w'ould make a reasonable man, with 
aifectioiiatc'thoughts for the past, think tenderly of the times when 
that old, human kusk with blinking eyes and mumbling tongue, 
would have been to the world no more than a Ohristmas-log ; a 
thing to cast upon a fire, to niako men merry with. In those good 
times, not ^ cow would have sufTorod that woman to approach 
her, but would have inexorably refused the eventide milk ; not a 
porker would have caught her eye, hut would have obediently 
hickeued and died of the witclii* lli^avy, Sedate haystacks, ut the 
step of that old woman, would have taken a thousand wrings and 
flown upon a sudden hurricane. And, worse than all, impudently, 
most irreverently taking to herself the form of a hare, she would 
liavo led poor Squire October's bounds some twenty miles and 
more, and then have vanished in a flash of light. She would have 
fed little children upon a diet of crooked pins, and blasted the 
hopes of buttcr-ohums. Aiyl now, mother Daws was an ugly 
bunch of an old woman, aiid^othing more ! *And thus it is, by 
the presumption and hard usage of man, Time in his old age— 
like a venerable sire, fobbed by unfilial sons-^ia wronged, cheated, 
and debarred of dearest rights, amkwhoWsomest amusements. We 
have long irince taken witches from him . and there are men who, 
lifter all bis losses, would deprive hhn of the gallows f What, in 
will be left to Time ? 
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TUE DEATH-SCARF. 

FROM A^ OLD LEOERD. 

- 

fcsAin the Knight—“ Wilt thou broidei this scaif to-dav, 
With thy tally fingers so daintily ?” 

But the Ladye^s face was turn’d away— 

** 1 am too busy, 1 wot' ” quoth she. 

Then the Knight he left the Ladye’s bowei, 

And his look was troubled and sad to see— 

Diead is the omen and daik the hour, 

When love is too busy for lo>e,” sighed he. 

He mounted his steed with a doleful an, 

And he lode away to his own coontne; 

lie «<aid not Adieu to his Ladye fan, 

“ She 18 too busy for that • ” quoth he. ^ 

So the Ladye sat alone that day, 

While the sky gtew dark and the foe drew nigh, 

And she bade her p ige ride fast and say— 

“ Come hack. Sir knight, ere thy Ladye die ’ ” 

Low bow’d the page—loud laugh’d the Knight,*' 

And loud laugh’d all his companie— 

** Now bear thii\ message. Sir Pago, onght— 

I am too busy, 1 wdv*quoth he. 

The foemen’s shafts flew Unck and fast. 

The Ladye’s vas&als were fain to flee j 

But long ere mom the peril was pnst. 

The foeman stneken, the Ladye free. 

And a wounded knight was 1 roug^t to hei bower. 

Sore wounded even to death was he; 

Dread was the omen, and datk the horn, 

And the Lidye wept full Mterly. 

For she knew the shield, and die knew the ciest. 

And she knew the pale face, streak’d with gore. 

And shelciiew the ft&xB that bound bis breast— 
Whereat she wept yet more and xnore^ 

But the knight look'd u|> with glazing ee, 

While a heavy dnac^w crept over Ins brovy-^ 

“ When love is too bu^ for love,” quoth he, 

“ Thef A death is weh^e, 1 trow.” 

T, Wwrrwoon. 
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THE DOINGS OF FROST. 

A WLNTEll J)ALL\D. 


Dbobmi)fu'<^ winds, with chilly feel 
And death-like moaning clamour, 

Had forged the earth aa bard as btcel 
Beneath Old Thor's mdc hammei' 

1 went on my accustomed walk, 

A neighbouring hill-sido over, 

And saw across ^e countiy stalk 
A monstrous giant Ito\e’r! 

Hi^shaggy breast the wind defied, 

- His heard with ice was beaded, 

His yellow hair on every side 
The ^nd blew out unheeded. 

Beneath the sternness q^his brow 
His light-blue eyes peered coldly ; 

/Aid nearer he approached—and now 
He marched up to me boldly. 

• 

He seized m;^ hand juSt liUb a friend, 

And gave it such a shaking. 

That soon each several finger end 
With very pain was quaking. 

« 

And then he danced upon my toes, 

Their sense of feeling stunning; 

He smote my cheeks and pulled my nose, 
And set my eyes j^-innning. 

^^Good morrow, fellow !’* then quoth I, 
What means this uncouth greeting i 

My eurses on your cold blue eye! 

My curse on this mad meeting 

Hie Bally answered not, hut stn d«» 

Away hill and heather; 

But Oh! 1 watched him on hiseroad, 

Him and his pranks together. 
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Tlic binls that flow across bis breath 
Drojjpod ! I starod with wonder : 

' Jfis progress crushed the crackling heath, 
And snaj^cd huge houghs asunder. 

And if, like me, chance travellers 
Were well wrapped up, warm-coated, 
lie shook their hands, and boxed their ears, 
1’heir cheeks made red and bloated. 

But woe to ragged Poverty 

That chanced to come a-ncar him, 

A cruel smile lit up his eye: 

Well might the beggar fear him! 

Their tattered garments flung aside, 

' He pinched the churls all over. 

And scoffed when they foit mercy cried, 
Nor pity would discover. 

lie dealt his blows to tottering age 
With tyrannous grimaces; 

I'Von childhood’s tears provoked hi| rage : 
He spurned their upturned faces. 

When Night sheej^ from her sable stole 
The sleet and snow, f^arth whitening, 
Spread far and wide his dismal howl, * 
The cottage dwellers frightening. 

I* 

For well they feiew' who roamed abroad 
These dreary-houred Decembers, 

And shuddmng, with a prayer to God, 
Stirred up tlte burning embers. 

Towards a handsome mansion-house 
1 saw the Fiend adv^neuig, 

Wlmse gleansMUg lights and gay carouse 
Gave signs otieant ^^id dwcing. 

p » 

The red steeamed from pane. 
The biased forth clearly, 

As rose leB the music’s strain 
• The langhteitpealed forth t^koeBy. 

While .te Ute daheiog bean and helld 
The inerty yitds scni|ie mt; 

Hare odoots from the kitchen tell 
Of rich sirlcte hnd emop, 

C* ' s' - 
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The bailer from his uldest stores 
Decsiits the port and sherry ; 

The foaming ale he freely pours 
Till all the guests are merrf ! 

Spell-hound a while the monster sloody 
Down fell his arms besidohim ; 

A faintness soeiuod to quell his bloody 
His legs no Htrenglh supplied him. 

His iced and iron-bound sinews thawed, 
His joints relaxed, uultended ; 

The cheerful warmth thence spread abroa<l, 
His life had nearly ended ! 

I 

With hiinyin^ stride he fled, dismayed^ 
Looked back with visage sjnteful; 

And w'liere tho*howlirig night-winds played 
Found revels more delightful. 

A* mile awfly stood, by the moor, 

A hut of mud and ncather ; 

Its hqjges scarce uphold tlie door. 

No glass kept out the w'eather. 

No gleaming fire upon the hearth 

, Dispelled the cold and darkness ; 

Within the cupboard’s foodless dearth 
Ucignod Famine in her staiknesa. 

And huddled in one com'lr, lay, 

Close clinging to eiicli other, 

To get some warmtli—the only way— 
Tba^c children and a mother. 

Ah ! sure that mother’s thrillingipman, 

The children’s piteous plaining, 

A timer’s -wrath had softened down, 
ills felon teeth ^estrainiiig. 

The Fiend, who n#ver pity beve, 

Came, and with fvrfeus TeHing, 

Trod down thi? unprotected Aobr^ 

And burst into the dweUing. 

The erhae, that nkbt eon^Ued m ihade, 
My sensM doth bewilder ; 

But morn beheld the motherieid 
In deidh, among her cSlder j 
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In ^am they raised their piercing ones, 

In vain for v armth clung round her , 

* 1 h( angry Ft o’st had sealed her e) es, 

And in hitf>chains had bound her. 

For it as He svho roamed abroad, 

Who met in the morning, 

Who breathed destruction on his road, 

All human pity scorning. 

The seasons ftow with bliss supplied 
In Nature's dispensation, 

But social evils «tem the tide, 

And turn to desolation! 

IIfrdpui Niiv. 


now AGNES WORRAL WAS TAUGHT TO BE 

RESPECTABLE. 

People “get ruined,’' as it is called, evciydny; and what 
becomes of them afterwards ? Life, ical life, ‘does not end in a 
clean cut catastrophe, like a novel or a tiagcdj, whicli has tho 
convenience of making a decent end of tho complicated emharrass- 
monts livhich have crowded on the hero. The cvonH of real life 
are neither framed noi glazed in tahleauv, nor yet compressed into 
three volumes, and boui.d in Jioa^ds to prevent their et tension ; 
but they go on, and no ending is seen to them Tho cottp degrace 
is seldom given, and the luckless wietches linger on, dragging 
olong their maimed course as best they may, out of sight aim out 
of mind of those whose sympathies have hosn amused by tho first 
grand crash of their fate. 

Not a daily newspaper appears with'mt a fist of bankrupts, some 
fiaudvdent and lucky, in virtue of which the wife refurnishes the 
drawingoroom, and the husband sets\ip a carriage, and goes about 
wirii a keen sense of the comfort and morality of being out of debt. 

In other cases, rich merchants, who have lived like princes, 
become honestly i^ined, vanishing from the eyes of men when they 
have passed the commissiQner* and had their certificate signed; 
hut where is it that ruined poopld go to? 

^ Are they thrown off fri>m the social t>ody like unheidthj secre¬ 
tions, 01 are they ahscu'bed^into it ? or how is it that they continue 
to make thmr pl^e good in the land of tho living f These are 
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ucstiouB that have often perplexed us, and »e ha\o ticvci received 
Q answer. But there are many still more paiufid ciKunibtances 
?lduin touched on in novels, llerocs agd heroines never transact 
nything but regular business, and the rascals arc dismissed into 
a life of contempt and obscurity.” 

Yet w’e are fieo to confers we feel a {Gainful curiosity about some 
f tbc scoundrels of real life. Men who, after having raised iliem’ 
slvcs to the high places of respociabdity, exceed the legitimate 
cense of “ tbc \^ay of business^” huriled on by temptations and 
pportuoities of c\ading some immediate and pressing difHeulty, 
lako themselves liable to lavis with very ugly names; and, from 
ersous highly thought of—riding about in unexceptionable car- 
ages, giv mg good diunera thcinsol\ es, and iiiv ited^to cat others clso< 
licic,—become the bcandal and honor of all their acquaintances; 
iod in a critnhial court: soflictimcs hanged!—and not unfreqiiently 
anspoitc'd, leaving their \vivcs and families in a condition beyond 
vpressiou dcparable. * For the men themselves vs c entertain small 
jrmpathy ; the weight of their miu falls on their families, their 
ms and daughters entering on life with the niillstono of an evil 
‘putatiou round theii neck ; and for them aud their aftcr>fato wo 
avo always felt a painful inteiebt. 

The Bins pf the fatheis, visited on the children, is one of the 
agical unities always rigorously obscivcd by Fate in the drama 
f real lifo. The following history is qiytc true, and though tho 
itroductory cii'cumstances nic*discuses, yet even they are not 
iventod. 

Philip Worral was, for many years, a highly esteemed merchant 
i a largo manufacturing town; he was a man of great energy and 
ntorpiiso, but ho was in too much haste to be richt the rock on 
bich so many reputations have made shipwreck ! lie speculated 
vrgclj in most of the schemes that were going, and was bold* 
sgacioub, fortunate, and, consequence, rcgpwlcd as a most 
espoctable man* lie fiUeu ^verol corporate offices with great 
redit, he was one of the board of guardians, and trustee to 
everal charities, and many small tradesmen had confided their 
avings into his hands, to bo profltcihly invested.* 

A commercial cribis arose ^forei^wfis anticipated, many houses 
ell, strange rumoui-s began to be wbisp uod ooncoming the firm 
f Worral and Co., from which however aB tho partners had 
ither died off or retired, and Philip Worral remaiuod the only 
cpresontativo. lie was known to have entered largely into the 

KO. XX?.—TOL. y, c 
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American tiadc, and was 'supposed to he deeply involved in the 
failuic of f)iu‘ 01 two latge huuhca there which had been ju&t 
dcclaied. In the midst ot the various reports that woio on loot, 
it trail spued that Mr. W^urral had absconded ; ho had been seen 
ill hi^ (aiiiagc with his wife, driving in a direction out of town 
and did not leturn, nor uuake his appearance the neiit day nor 
tlio day after at his oiBco. The gi-eatcst OAoitoniCut picvailed 
through tho town, suspicious circumstanres eanato to light, and 
finally, a magistrate's waiTant was issued, and Mi. Wuiral was 
dibcuveied, brought back, and was committed to the county gaol 
to take his trial for forgery and cmbez/.lement of the trust- 
money of certain charities. After many delays tho trial came uii; 
he had a clever eoun-sel, but tho case was too clear, ho was found 
guilty, and senlcnced to tian^^poitutiou for life! 15vciything 
he possessed was seized and sold ; anii’ the whole towu was ju a 
fever of cvcitomoiit and indignation, for newly c^cijhoily had 
lost moiie^’- by him. < ' 

Ills wile, to whom he had been always \cry indulgent, was 
neail^ hcart-hrokcu, hut with a faithfulneos apd creduliiy almost 
beautiful, refused to behe\c that iitu husband was anything hut 
a victim to mulieo and hatred. 

She determined to leave tho country with him—^lier hi other 
promised to adopt hoi only child, a girl of ten years old, and pio- 
viJe for her. The mother, at first, wished to take her aTong with 
them, hut Philip Worrdl conjd net onduio the idea of his child 
seeing him degraded, and the poor woman having to choose 
betwivt her husband and her child, clung to the'former. The 
convict-ship sailed ; and Agnes, worse tlian on arplian. was token 
by her uncle to his own home in a distant part of the couuti'y. 
It would have been bettor for Agues never to have hocn born, 
than to be left os she was, to ihe harsh charity of relatives, 
indignant for tho disgrace inflicted pn their family by her father; 
but many people,If tiiev were asked, would And they would iother 
never liave come i lio tin* world of all; so, on tho whole, it is as 
well there is no ehoioe in the matter. Agnes bitteiiy lamented 
her separation from her ftt%r end mother; she was told they 
would soon return to hor, but children do not understand being 
comforted by hope; she bad been a spoiled child, and this washer 
first grief, and she was piiserahle till her grief wore itself out, 
but even then she did not ceeae to be unhappy. 

Her aunt, w^hout being absolutely ill-natored, was cold and 
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egoistic, and anicious to make a very genteel appearance on 
limited moans ; and the addition of another inmate, tcabc provided 
for entirely, was a great nuisance, ai]||;l then the circuinstanoos 
undm* which she came wore so di^raeeful, that Mrs. Maitlaud^s 
store of amiability was sorely tried. The town whore the 
Maitlands resided was a dull, decorou#, cathedral town, and fcal 
after scandal was too groat to allow any suecessful mystery being 
mode of Agnes and her relationship; the only way was to disguise it 
in the most becoming virtue available for the pui^ose. But that did 
not hinder “ the very shooking affair for poor Mrs. Maitland,*' 
being discussGfl at half-a-dozen tea parties, and all having come 
to the conclusion that she “ could do no less,'* and “ that it would 
be veiy awkward to sec her under such peotiliar circurastances—” 
a general rush of moniing callers was the resulV Gach ho])ing to 
iiear private particulars, wlfich had not come out in the neAvspapers, 
and to learn what Mrs. Maitland intended to do with her niece, 
and what the child wal like. Mrs. Maitland, put a good face on 
the matter, and adorned liei'self with so many cliristiau virtues, 
and showed so much becoming sensibility, that no saint in the 
calendar could have held up his or her head beside her. 

A good lady of our acquaintance once said, that the chief 
happiness of going to heaven was, that we should all feel such 
justifiable scV-complacency ; and Mrs. Maitland was certainly on 
the high road to that sort of beatitude, and gi*cw quite resigned 
to her brother-in-law’s transportation. *Agnes was put in the 
schoolroom along with her two cousins, only it was decreed that 
they wore to be young ladies, and Agnes was to be a governess 
when they grew up. They were taught plenty of French, music, 
and dancing, and Mrs. Maitland heard them their eatechism on 
Sundays, and six verses in the Bible, and the coHect for the day; 
they were repeatedly told bo good,** but in wbat that 
consisted, was left rather vin the vague—and so the girls 
grew up. Agnes found a gre^t difference between being a potted 
only child, and a companion to two kuperious young ladiea 
with vivid ideas of their own superiority, and who tyrannised and 
domineered over her unmercifully. •Mrs. Maitland did not intend 
to be unkind, nor to make distinctsoBS between Agnes and her 
own 4aiighte» ; but, in a thousand uMntentional ways, Agnes was 
made to fed that her cousins were of importance wan her*- 
self; in foot, that she was of none atsnll. Agnes was a very affec¬ 
tionate child, but giddy, idle, and with not the deast taste in the 
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world for raaltino hcihclf useful. She grew upcvoccdiog^^ pictty^ 
far too pretf:y, luilecd, to he left to her own discretion. Sho had 
a profusion of iidi hioi\n haii, a dazzling coiuplcxlon, and one of 
the prettiest and most sodiicingly smiling mouths in the woild ; 
her In Fire blue ejes looked (iiute conscious of their poiner^todo 
misehid, and hoi figiiic wtfs tall and well formed. When Agnea 
wa8’''fiftt(ii, her cousins were old enough to bo intioduccd into 
compan}, so the govoinoss was dismissed, and Agnes was placed 
as hslt-hOiUdcr in a scnnnaiy for young ladies, wIkio she would 
bo “ biolvon in to the duties of tuition,'' as her mint phiascd it. 
Agnes w as too good-hearted to feel cutIous ; but she did not tho 
least 111 the woild relish her lot. »She had quite as much taste for 
gaiety ns her cousins, and could not feel by any means tlunktul for 
being sent out i£s under-teacher, though hci auut told lui bho 
ought to think herself very foi tunatc. « When she eanio borne at 
the holulays one of her cousins was going to he mai i led, ard good- 
naturedly insisted on having Agnes as a hiidesmifid, “ tliat the 
pool thing might have a little onjoyniont after being moped up in 
a schoolioom for half a jear.” Her aunt ly^s in too good a 
humour to icfuse hoi consent, and what w'ith tho tiucr 3 % the 
vanity, and the visiting that had to bo transacted dining a long 
summer vacation. Agues was more indisposed than ever to go 
hack to hci di udgciy. After a time sho was cousiderkl competent 
to take a situation in a family, and one was found foi hei, but 
the saluiy was only 20/‘n }e« without her washing, aud for this 
sho nns to he governess and honne to a little ghl of eight jears 
old, and <=omething like femme dc chamhre to tho mamma. At 
least that was tho piactical tianslation she found attached to tho 
woids making lieisclf gcucially useful.’* She made tea in the 
pailoiu when thoic was company; hut she was expected etiictly 
to icfiuiii fiom attracting any soit of attention fio»\ young men. 
Agnes had more need of a duenne^ herself, than to act in that 
capacity, e\en to*so small a damsel os her present charge ; but 
she was pictty aud good-tempered,^and the child was fund of her, 
which eoieicd many sms. But, imluOkily, tho husband of her 
mistress showed* himself too^onsiblo of her beaut}—-not in any 
very r^rohonsiblc way—hut it is the high privilege of human 
boings,’Svho aie tho only rational creatures in the tuiiverse, to 
have (heir present poisoimd or sweetened, as it xn^he, by the 
thought of tho future. So Uie good lady in question, though sne 
saw no harm nq|p, did not know hut what there miffht he some 
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time, so sbe took to being cross and fanciful; tbe husband was, 
consequent!j, put on bis perversenoss, and Agnes wa% touched in 
her vanity, and out of these small beginnings there might have 
been the devil to pay in the end ; but l^s. Smith one fine morning 
gave Agnes wai-ning, saying she was going to send Ncssy to 
school. Agnes returned to her aunt’sf and was some time ou^jf 
a situation, and visited with her unmanied cousin, and ciftcred 
into all the vanity and dissipation that foil to their moans, and got 
effectually disgusted with her own position. She had been told 
by her aunt tlio history of her father, and also warned by lier not 
to hold her head too high, as few persons would like to connect 
themselves with a disgraced family. This had rankled in her heart, 
and her young life was eaten up with a secret repining and rest¬ 
lessness. No strong principles had ever been indblcated; no high 
' notions of what really was good or had ; she had boen taught 
nothing to stand her instead, under the temptations and difficulties 
likely to bc.sct her pathf Wisdom, fortitude, and high principle wore 
required by her position, and she had not even heard whether there 
be sucli things. Uer vanity froissae, and her pretensions mortified 
at every turn, conscious of her beauty, and not without a degree 
of talent, she had literally nothing hut the sense of respectahility 
to stand betAveen her and harm. Her fathor’s relations were all 
in an inferior station of life, for he had raised himself by his own 
industry—^her mother's relatives had never expressed raucli con¬ 
cern about her, glad to have the tiouhlo* taken off their hands. 
Unless people arc plagued into it, they will never of their own 
aecord do a thing they don't like, and as they had not been applied 
to, they had stood aloof till they should ho asked ; hut in a few 
months after Agnes left her situation dn old aunt iAvited hor to 
come on a visit. 

It is a miserable thing when people have to look to their 
ngrcoahlc qualities as their mqpns of getting a living, when what 
' should be spontaneous has to be considered as*a stock in trade. 

' We never read an advertisemcflt for a situation as “ Companion," 
in Avhich ** the cheerfulness^, amiability,, and obliging disposition, 
^nd conversational poAvers," of tbp advertiser ^are enumerated, 
B^lihont a feeling of painful shame, thal^for a piece of silver and a 
v^orsel of bread, ilic moral qualities ahoald bo lured out, like a 
second-hand piano, or instructions itiC l^ench and drawing, at so 
much an hour, to whoever will pay foa'ihem. It is, the last degrada¬ 
tion to .lose, the right to have one's good feeling^ grow lUtturally, 
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anU as the spirit movos them, and bestowed only on these who 
can excite them. Agnes w'cnt to her unknown aunt with strict 
injunctions to make licrself agreeable, and to study her humours. 
The aunt was what is called a “decidedly serious woman,” and a 
good w’omnn enough in her way; but she thought all worldly 
amusements wrong—danciifg decidedly sinful: all singing, except 
BerioUs songs or sacred music, objectionable, and as for going to 
tho theatre, that was an abomination not to bo named! 

Agnes was taken to evening lecture, to distribute tracts at the 
neighbouring cottages, to missionary meetings, and Bible meetings, 
and missionary breakfasts, and sewing societies, and slio had to 
road all the religious intelligence of the d^y aloud to Ivor aunt, and 
heavy books on small doctrinal points, tiB she was bored to death, 
and hor aunt wai^much distressed at Uie very worldly state of her 
mind, and talked seriously to her every day, and without ceasing 
pointed out the wickedness and vanity of “frothy novels and mid¬ 
night revelling,” and painted worldly pleiwurcs s(f differently to 
anything Agnes had ever seen, that her eloquent warnings were 
sadly wasted. Agnes had no companions of !(^er own age, and 
“in her position” she had no right to think of what she liked and 
disliked. 

Agnes had once or twice been to the theatre, and in the 
bottom of her heart there was one desire, and that was to bo an 
actress. She had never breathed it, except once to her cousin, 
Harriot Maitland, who ^as cssEessiwely indignant at such an idea; 
her aunt got to hear of it; and lectured her warmly on the disre^ 
spectableness of such a course, and begged sbe would not dream 
of adding to the disgrace of the family. Agnes If as frighted^ but 
not turned from her desire; and now shut'up in a doll IkOfUse^ with 
no sort of amusement, tho idea of the sti^e seemed a vision 
of enchantment; ond^ tho desire to be an actrc'ss grow all the 
more intense, for being CQmpre8Se4 at the bottom her heart. 
She had had sevdlnl imroirers, and fallen in love, as edte fancied,, 
with sundry young men who had cdhie in her way; but no offer of 
moirntge had fsli^ to her lot ; she hitd a great store of romancMi. 
and inflanunable fancy, and dying of emuH beside; Ae liad 
read plen^ of an^ altbg^her sick and' dii^sted with hiBt 

posiii^, she dreamed only of emahcip&tiag herself eonhol, 
and brightening up her d^tiny a litihn^-dn dh^ th^yenshg lady 
was without any siuk of rational oocupatibiii and hs anefferi^issbenco 

iHncy, ,and a ^coming for some Iwrt of ^mtement, l^at made 
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it'tlio greateat possible blessing that no means of getting into 
mischief fell in her way. But, as the devil would have it, she 
caught a cold after she had been about two months with her aunt, 
and the cold turned to an ulcerated fore throat; and the old 
sedate family doctor, having many patients on his hands just then, 
scat his partner, a very dashing young^man, only just come to the 
town, to see Miss Agnes. The acquaintance did not end^with 
the recovery of the paticijt; Agnes took a great fancy for visiting 
outlying districts of her aunt’s poor people, and took to carrying 
them tracts with gi*cat zeal, but she mot her new acquaintance every 
clay, and soon inmgified herself desperately in love. To him she 
confided her aspirations after the stage, and ho promised to do all 
ho could to assist her. Ho was engaged to bo married to another 
woman of large fortune, hut ho could not rcust tjxo amusement of 
a clandestine flirtation. 1|| came to her aunt’s oars, that she was 
seen walking with Mr. Pattison in the flelds and lanes, when sho 
ought to hauo been elsewhere, and Agnes' was sent home in 
dii^ace. Mr. Pattison had too groat a respect for bis prospects 
in life to stand uy as the young lady’s champion; he exculpated 
himself to her aunt at the expense of poor Agnes’ reputation for 
prudence; he complained bitterly that she had beset him, and 
thrown herself in his way, and that he had never met her by 
appointment. He was believed, and Agnes disgraced. Her aunt 
and cousin were very bitter at her return, and did not confine 
their virtuous indignation to ^cn^elveB*->tbcir theory of moral 
sentiments was too good to he wasted on a single auditor, and 
poor Agnes found all the sIhiaU town an fait of her folly, and 
prone to believe a great deal more than had ever happened. 
Agnes was made so miserable by constant worryin^a that she was 
just ready,to do anything to get away out of it all; unjustly 
suspected, and suflermg all tlio puraetical punishment of guilt, her 
good name was tarnished before she had learned its value.' In 
the nudst of all this, she received a letter from Mr. Pattison, full 
/ of r^ets ibr the untoward eiposure, hut tho main object was to 
give her tho result of his communication with a county manager. 
A clandestine conrespondenee was thf^^ added tocher other sins; it 
was discovered by the poBt-]mstresS,£y^o, susnecting the matter, 
oent .one of tha ktteta tp, Xrsv, Mmtland, ana then there was ,a 
l^eral eiii^osid^ iid pit^,,<^o mercy.* A^ea was sent in deep 
disgr^e away iutote couhtoy, to hoards .^th two cross old 
' ladies, distant relations to her ^ther. Here ihe. sliB;'remained 
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within tlio Inst three years; her hisioiy is not closed, and wHht 
the sequel >m 11 he seems pioblematieol enongh. 

If Any fiRthci passages of her life come £>wii to onr knowledge 
we will repoit them. Meanwhile, she is deeply to be pitied; it is 
not hey fault that she is vain and frivolous ; she was brought up to 
bclicvo that making the best appearance at the smallest cost '* 
was the one great problem of life she had to solve ; and the grand 
aviom given to guide her, was the simple phrase—appearances 
must ho kept up,** riaced, through no fault of her own, in painful 
circumstances,—a thoroughly false position, which required the 
utmost strength of soul to endure, together vith the nicest discretion 
to woik to at)} sort of boaring—she never had one sentence addressed 
to her capable of stirring the heart of a rational cieaturc ; she 
was left with all her natural levity, and her not un-natural love 
of indulgence and gaiety, to hglit with her complicated position as 
well as she could ; all her defence agIKnst temptation being the 
sense of respectability** instilled from her ^radlo ; and all ibc rule 
of life given to guide her being “ expediency,** She had hardly 
A common chance to save her soul alive ; she was not woisc edu¬ 
cated than the average number of women in the present day ; they 
are all taught much the same lessons ; and it depends on fortuitous 
circumstances whether they continue in the ranks of the ** virtuous 
women,*’ or whether tliey fall, to bo one of those who **paint a 
moral and adorn a tale, ’*—^for no strong guiding jnincijde is instilled 
into them along witli tliqir history and geography. 

Q. £). J. 

___ it, _ 


WOMEN IN GERMANY. 

. ♦' "■ 

TnmiE is one species of omancipation }ct to take place in social 
life—the emancipation of women. 'Over those races in whose 
veins there is any taint of Teutoni# blood may surely be traced 
the buo, more or less deep, of female degradation, if it go, as in 
English society, no further than making her a ** spoiled child^*’ 
In England tlio laws pointedl/degrade the female sex, alt^ugh 
the more enlightened feelings of social life here are by no 
moans consentaneous with their barbarisms. In France ivoman 
has been placed upon on*equality of rights with the hardiw 
sox, and in tho cUilised oountdes of the south of Europe 
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tUo ^asoeudaucy of aroman U well known. Efforts arc now 
and then made in England, by isolated individuals, to assoit 
female rigHta, in tlie shape of appeals through the pfess ; but 
appeals made by the weaker to the more powerful aio seldom 
successful, the most abject power making a precious jewel of c\ery 
fi action of its petty tyrannies. The nor^m races arc, it is true, 
not reiy eastern in their treatment of women. Modem civil^ 
tion has done wonders in abolishing usages so little in unison with 
rca')On and affection, but there is enough remaining in the customs 
and habits of tlie present time to make a further change desimhle. 

The Got mans possess numerous exeoUont qualities, porsovering, 
ploddino, lahoiious as they are. Anything but superficial, they 
think decpl}', and theorise with singular boldness, until theory 
becomes impracticable, and all is hewilderiiient; or they lose 
themsches in di;pamy imaginings Yet is their aim praiseworthy 
in most cases. Wc regal'd some of their writers in the inverse 
ratio to their o\sii cstceiy for them ; since we prefer Schiller and 
Goethe, in all that concerns humanity. Wc think the Kant of 
Germany and the Cant of England equally inimical to the pro¬ 
gress of social good* and the elevation of the general mind. Wo 
charge not min route upon the country as anything very heinous ; 
can tolerate sausages and Khenish wine, tliou^i wo prefer a 
table dhote west of the ** Father-river.” Wc like German sim¬ 
plicity better than French affectation, or English exclusiveness; 
and vro esteem German women Jieyi^d tha men. Perhaps it is 
foi this last reason that the position of the sc\ in Germany more 
strongly atti acted our observu^on. 

If the men in Germany oie as sincere as those of any other 
country, with Gciman women sincerity is a predominant quality ; 
and this is a virtue that implies the possession of idany others. 
We must search neither in the froth n^r the diogs of a nation for 
its saving faith. The virtues of the German w omen come under 
this category. Besides, wei • if otherwise, our opportunities were 
too few to permit us to judge ofoiach class separately. The heati 
of a people is ilie active portion—active for the general good; in 
fact, the sound mass, to which the rest, high or low, are really 
subordmatc, let conventional qimion lay ^herwise or not. 

The situation of women in Germspiy stiQ smacks of the old 
Teutonic manners—the manners of uneubivated races. In those 
of the north, woman did but minister to her lord* It is true this 
■ubsenrienco in Germany does not approach in obviousness that 
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cxliihitcd still in the moro northern natienSi a<i in Norway or 
Sweden, where, out of the metropolis* the xoietresa of the house 
seldom sits (low ii at table with her hushandy but attends liim and 
his (fucsts like a senatt* and brings up her daughters to do tlio 
Ham(‘ , a good wife being little more than a good jiicklei, a good 
confectionci, a prime eoci;, and matchless fabricator of forcc-incat 
hajls, black-puddings, and gastronomical condiments of all flavours. 
Anything but a companion to ber loi'd and master. Now this is not 
the £ase m Germany. The advancement of knowledge, the iutoi - 
course with the West and South, the political events of the last 
lialf-contiiTyy stirring up and exciting the social spirit, ha>e tended 
alternately to reflne and irapreyve the manners. German society is, 
ill many places, among the best; but woinan, in her higher social 
plaoe, still retains there the impress of her ancient bondage. She is 
not yet the companion of the man. SJie is indeed tlie inmate of tho 
house, devoted to its domestic concerns; but the circle in wbieh she 
moves is as narrow os can well be connived. dSonco it arises 
that her conduct is impressed with the narrowness of her sphere 
of acrion, and that, in n stranger’s view, she is inferior to what 
she ought to appear. Women thus situated, however excellent in 
natural disposition, having minds uiiinfonncd, and being doslitutc 
of a kuowlodge of tho world, may pass life in the lontino of 
domestic labour ; but tlic question is, have they not a right to a 
higher place ? Whether the Germau husband desiros to And in 
his wife a companion tand ijomfqrter, or not, still has she not a 
right to nsc, as a woman, to an equality in the social scale ? 

The German talked continually to us as if ho desired to see a 
different state of things, while it appeared, clearly enough, be never 
did anything to aid in the object. In thecountiy towns he would 
talk of woman, when she was out of hearing, as jf he were an 
enthusiast in her behalf. He abounded in tho larguage of passion, 
and tagged all sorts of romance to its hont'^-'a species of romaaoe, 
it is time, of that indefinite charaeW which covers too many of his 
ill-deflned ideas. We suspected timt a little love wiUi him went a 
groat way, so much of it wat visible in a state of exhalatioH'. He 
has no excuse not raising the sox above tho notions of pac^ timaiy 
if what he pvof^es of which in another eountyy wetdd be 
called gafianttj, be not a groat part of it sinsulnted^ A German 
woman hinds her heart with the most devoted aflfbetion; her passion 
is a epont flow from pure TecHngy often whens not ratiiroQd> or, being 
met, is rooeived with a senriSoentality to whii^ that of Werter was 
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R oool fietion. X>espite all a^oman is to him a necessity not 
an Ornament, a housewife not a mistress, l^o German prmco, with 
aRutland^Bhirc empire, and a revenue exceeded by many Ihfmingham 
toymon, ever considered his subjects’ mimitering more to his own 
ends, than too many consideu thoso hard-working housewives. As 
knowledge increases with one sex the dis|>arity of the other must 
become more \ isiblc. 1 f the world stood still the ease might bo dif' 
ferent, and tlie obscurity of domestic tod might pass as of old without 
increase of mental cultivation; but things arc otherwise in Germany. 
The coincisation of the women hocoming more and moio insipid, 
the communication between the <(excs will be more interrupted. 
The men will be less at home because the tastes and habits of tho 
women are lessm aocordauec with tlieir own, oven in matteis where 
there is a reciprocity of feelings and interests—so it struck us: if 
woman will be content to rqpiam in existing circumstances, her 
content wiU aiise from hci ignorance of her position. Wo are far 
fiom si^osing «that such to a eonsideiahlc extent may not really 
he the case. Custom is a reconciling angel to a thousand ills. 
Tho fetteis of uaag^ are generally hid until they become palpable 
to all but the wearer. The domestic drudge over whom conjugal 
authority is absolute, may not feel more aggrieved than the bird m 
the cage, but tho social evd of her depress^ condition remains tho 
same. To manage houseliold affairs well arc most becoming duties 
in woman, but is this management the ** be all*’ and **end all** 
of her evistenco ? Is her mind io no higher than is required 
for the fulfilment of such labours, and is man advancing in the 
career of knowledge to extort riie tacit assent of his partnor in 
existence to the doctrine that she is a creature a little beyond 
those that arc numbered as beings >of instinct ? * 

It was impossible for us not to ob8<'nro in Germany the false 
position of women. With tho same interests as men they had few 
oonunon feelings. Husbands hprd nothing from their wives but 
the same trivial household detaus repeated to satiety. We came 
home with them fizli of the ite%s we had heard oat of doors, of 
politicai details, those of art, literature, or science. We were 
aetmedy seabed before the mistress o^tha house—*pot as ia France 
Bngland, askings ** Wfasi is the ne^ out of doors would 
hsgia a history of f^oiled pickles, Or a oomplaint abemt the stose $ 
how Krs. &h> fiiid>-9o had lost a part of her stohk; or how snoh n 
serrant Ihid boea tieg^igeiiit» A this kM of conwersap 
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tioii wa8 gcnftrally f Jlowotl by a doniand for tlio Ijed-candlc by the 
Inisband, w}u» spi'nt bis evenings ont. 

The lifisband sools out of doors those of his own sex, with 
whom, when he has leilui’c, he converses upon a mental erjuality 
over his ctcrniil ]>ipe. AVc used to say to a Mend, “ hot iis not 
go out to-duy but rcina’ui at home with the ladies ?” “ That is 

yoyr Englisli fashion,'' was the reply ; “ we always go out here.” 
^j'lic conscfjiionee of this practice is, that the ^vomon meet alone, 
and discuss the state of pickles and preserves. Sometimes they 
advoTitiirc a loftier theme, in the fashion of a cap or bonnet. At 
otliors, pour m dissennuyer, ns the French have it, they mingle a 
little scandal with their observations upon dress. The Gorniaii 
ladies arc not at all like their slow saliirnino ponderous lords, 
but arc active, rvivacious, ordent, ])os.scss much natural talent, and 
arc ever agreeahle in iiniunor to a stryiger, even while relating the 
most vnj>id common-place. They are of a constitution that mental 
cultivation w'ouUl eminently sot otT, and cwould wot he ontshono 
hy the females of any other nation in the social circle did they 
I>osscss it. ^ 

The German notion of the condiiet of a hnshand towards his 
wife seemed to us to consist in doing the agreeable in everything 
within a -eertain sjdicre—a sphere to which he seems to think the 
fair sex should bo eonfiued. Ilia absolute authority being always 
understood ns conceded, he grants to her whatever he considers to 
ho right. This “ right,” in^iis ^es, is the impulse arising in his 
own breast from what ho estimates as conventional justice, lie is 
generous in Itis concessions of all those little things which arc 
confined strictly to the domestic atfairs, even if they should some¬ 
times appear to he a little capricious. He never has any objec¬ 
tion to the visits of his wife’s friends. Ho Ipvcs to see her house 
in perfect order, and everything in it submissive to her, ns viceroy 
below himself. He, above all things, is fcai ful, as German hus¬ 
bands geu'crally.are, that it shall not be thought he interferes 
w'ith trifling matters exclusively kx wife*8 ]»rovince, while he is 
exceedingly solicitous to see his wife well and richly dressed 
when she crossey her thr^hold. In this last sense it would seem 
as if German husbands w^cre anxious to olev'ate their wives in the 
eyes of nil heholdors hut tlieir own ; and as far ns this proceeds, 
such important concessions as they made to domestic trifles and to 
dross might he supposed fo balance, iu a certain degree, their con- 
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fincmciit to a nori'ovr circle, and the want of mental cultivation. 
Yet is the change donmnded, not less presning. Tliq German 
women have a right to a good ' education, as well as those of sur¬ 
rounding countries, and arc equally cxpdbtcd to meet the other 
8CX upon an equality. 

The rapid incroaso of mental ctdtivallbn in Germany of late 
years will widen tlic vacancy between the male and female luhid 
still An ther, The planet cannot stop in its orbit. The superior 
education of tlic man, it is imj)erviously necessary to meet, by the 
increase of loftier thoughts and hightjr attainments in the other 
sex. Tlje simplicity and ignorance of past times cannot re-esta¬ 
blish that obscure contentment in w'hich our forefather lived. It is 
Hhc same in Germany—a country in which knowlctlgc and refiiio- 
ment make such rapid strides. We cannot imagine that the 
diftercncc in mind between t1\e sexes can long continue to he so 
great ns it is. Fathers of families must sec in the country, as 
they do in largi) cities aalrcady, that they must educate their 
daughters better, that they may be more upon an equality with 
the youth of Germayy of the other sex, who will else begin to 
iind that a moral hamcr is placed between the objects of tbeir 
affection and tbemselvcs. 

The German uuiversitics afford a high mental cultin*c to men. 
IVhy should women bo neglected ? It is true there is a tendency 
everywhere to withhold a proper degree of instruction to females. 
To please tcmjKirally, by supeificiAl acquirenfbnt, seems a principal 
object of female education in England, as it is practically exem¬ 
plified ; but each iiAlividual here cannot help becoming mistress, 
with the slightest attention to that w'hich the high state of social 
cultivation inevitably invites, of a good *deal of inforliiation from 
soui'ccs which do not exist in Germrny. There can^ in conse¬ 
quence, bo no parallel drawn between the state of the female mind 
in die two countries, stilllces betj^cen that in Germany and P'ranco. 

The march of free thought is the march of civilisation ; but a 
country whore those who play B<4ch an important part as it is the 
destiny of w'oman to perform, can hardly be deemed as having a 
title to more than semi-civilisation,^uatiJ by education in the 
domestic circle the husband and wife^coatrihutc more equally to 
the common stock of information, and'the faculties of woman aro 
no longer ti-entcd as if ikej were of no account. 

The littlenesses of the German ladiqp, or their iji^l! talk, would 
be insupportably tedious but for their agreeable n^micr. A lady 
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once recited to us tlie following dialogue at Manhoim ; aa having 
oceurroilja few longues from that p^eo ;— 

“ You have a ju ettv garden hero, Madame H-. You are a 

flonst ? ” ^ 

“ No, tile garden is my husband's—out of doors I pretend to 
nothing.” • 

You have some favourite study—some amusciucnt within doors 
—^you are nnisical—1 see a piano.” 

“No, I learned a little when a girl, I can’t play now, my 
kitchen and iioedlework help to fill up my time.” 

“ Ilut you have servants ? ” 

“ Yes, but 3 am always with them to see what they do ; 1 do n 
vast deal myself,” 

“You havo time fur reading! I sec Goethe. ^Vhat a pretty 
edition of Wilhelm MeiHter ! " ,. 

“ It is my husband's; I don’t road.” 

“Not road?” • 

“ I have not looked in a hook a long while. T will show you 
my library.” ^ 

Xlero the lady displayed a sort of closet, filled with all kinds of 
preserves, more than, she said, she should ever want, hut she >vaa 
fond of overstocking herself. She vras pretty and lively but could 
talk of nothing hut dress, her kitchen, and two chatty neigh- 
hours, about or between whom was comprised the circle of her 
exis^nce in tlioughf and ',iction. Her ideas did not fiit beyond 
these. Her husband in the incanwhilo was discussing the news 
of liuropo, was deep in meta]ihysics, or criticising the writers of 
Germany, with other husbands, who upon arriving at home after 
an evening i^eiit at a friend’s iu a neighbouring “ hof ” or lodging- 
house, rcturnod to ash for the bed-candle. 

Women Oius situated live in a otato of negation, tranquil and 
undisturbed by the jealousies and rivalries that afflict those who 
go much into 'society ; her duties are few and clearly defined 
where the means of living are edthpetont to domestic comfort.”— 
This is true, and if woman ho created to he greatly inferior to 
the man in menta] accomjd'tshments, and can be content to see 
that [^inferiority increase—if in fact the female mind can be 
complacent under a state of dependanee and even degradation, 
wliich continually picrcase, she roust lessen in the estimation 
of the other sex, and he dfstitute of all incitement to the nobler 
purposes of hej existence. 
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This position of the Geroian women reiulcrs iiuliiiorencc in ilie 
other st‘X an inevitable consequence. The lutlies group together 
and taJ? of domestic details, while the men discourse sfowl^y nnd 
gi-avolv upon the most ohstrusc things, evAi upon the analysis 
of the intiiiite.” AU in coriversAtion hetwocn the se.ves is foreign 
t<!r each other. Tlie Goniian always appelired to us ditferent from 
other men in the society of woman, estcept when he is dancing, 
and even here he differed. Ilis favourite whirligig waltz, porfoetTy 
lunocent in Germany, if not in other countries, afibrds a s|)ecime.u 
of tlie man as atfected hy the social habits of the sexes. Husband 
and w ife, age and youth, waltz together if they can but waltz. 
The young will, when they can, by Uie force of natural instinct 
pair tog(‘tlier, but it is only the strictly young who feel something 
of the romantic that danco in this way. The men married or 
single, the mature man, will ^'altz, indiflerent with wdiom, until 
the centrifugal is set at defiance, with old m young, married or 
single. Fi'oissaH said tlws English got drunk sorrawfully, and in 
like manner the German waltzes lugubriously. Sixty will ))nt on 
the heels and toes^of sixteen, and then dance with uniform 
solemnity. The sun and planet wheel of Watt’s steam engine 
revolves not more exactly and soberly in a prolongation of move- 
luoiit in(‘rcdibio to the natives of other countries. In ibis physi- 
cal disjV almost alone is the woman seen to he the equal of the 
ma*; ^^J2;.goyousjie8s of dancing in other countries is little 
'Tici*e. “ In Germany,” said a,witty*Frcnch lady, “ even 
the Cupids carry leaden wings.” 

The German universities to wViich only the bettor classes of the 
youth go, tend to foster an exclusiveness of female aqcicty coun¬ 
teracted somewhat by the carlice feelings of existence. Wliile 
tlmre he has no leisure to consider ' hat makes no innnediate 
demand upon his attention. If an idler be seeks the ])luafiiifcs 
of the gaming-table or the hottje. A preference for the society 
of his own sex is naturally in all cases engcndored*there. In the 
paternal dwelling the youth had ilbefi the separation of the sexes 
continued ; the father out, the mother at-home. Haply he might 
have accompanied the father to the spene of veasqn s flow, amid 
the fume of the pipe. Returning honnf be hod found his parent, 
so oonvGi*sablc just before, dumb as a flounuer in the family cirolo, 
88 if woman were unworthy of participating in his speculations. 
A friend drops in, and all at once ho bciiomes animated—garrulous 
as a gossip of twenty speaking-power. Such scengs^ so universal 
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ill German lift*, cannot but lay deep ftaindatious in the iniinls of 
youth ofj woman's inferiority—ami fit it for playing the oKl game 
of the head of the ftonily over ngniu. 

In Germany, or at'' least in Jlnuovor, the himibler chifjscs of 
women seem to he mere hewers of wood and drawers of water; 
more Giboonitisli than tiic males—a natural coiisctpioncc of their 
moral state. In England, in the most pretending cities, line 
grown w'omcii and handsome girls may be seen daily, on all-fours, 
scrubbing the street pavement at the doors of the houses, in the 
most inclement weatber, exposed to the gaze and gibe of the pro¬ 
fligate ; perlinps an idle hbouldor-knotted male vagabond, in the 
shape of a six-feet high footman, looking on. In German cities, 
the female domestics may he seen, too, hurthciicd like mules, with 
baskets of hiftihor strapped over their slaailder.s, returning with 
purchaBOs from faros or markets pf all .‘iorts of things for the 
families wliieh they serve. It is true, that, in England, the degra¬ 
dation of the feimil<‘ is not on account ofthcr .sex^ hut because she 
is of the poorer class, and consequently out of the pale of considcr- 
nti«ai—where moTioy is the criterion of \vortk ; while in Germany 
it is the inferiority of the sox that helps to palliate the drudgery, 
not tlic loM-IIness of grade. 

From whcrico comes the neglect of woman but from her social 
depression. jV good deal is said of the age of Teutonic Lady-love 
—Frau Minne. No one will deny the kindness of Germans in 
their families, and their possession of domestic virtue in a high 
degree, but wo do not credit the talc that Germany was ever a 
land of gallantry, or the abode of that devotional love exhibited 
ill some other countries. They were too rough in their notions. 
Their passion was horse-play to the gentle affection of the trouba¬ 
dour. Why has not the German female oris'-n to the social level 
of other countries—why is her iutclloctua! place not higher ? 
U ilh the kindly domestic fooling of the German this is singular. 
The tmth is, ‘perhaps, that tlu; domestic circle is distinguished 
more by the absence of anytliiu^ harsh or unloveable than by tho 
presence of exciting affection ; by a state of negation, in which 
the inatrimouuil bark glides along with a calm current, equally 
uiiwarmcd by summer suns and unruffled by winter e storms. A 
state very like that indifference to good or evil, that stagnant 
tranquillity of c.\istenc^ which made the French woman say— 
“ Anything but this cquobyity in conjugality, even if my husband 
should Bometitpes beat me ! ** 
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'fhe German woman—wo speak, of conrso, of the larger part of 
the women of Germanj'—may not feel her existing condition so 
much AS others feel it fur her, owing to liahit. Site Is at least 
mistress of her own house next to her loisl—all in Germany must 
he absolute authority ; but tlio tiftie will come when she must feel 
it, hecaiisc Germany has made, ands is making, such rapid 
adraiices. German woman' Avill then, like her mother, Krc, open 
her eyes too suddenly upon the revelation of the knowledge of 
good and evil. She will see how equal rights have been withheld 
from her. Tlic men M'ill find it politic to promote a disclosure 
which cannot be long delayed, and to obviate Us effects, aban> 
doning tlieir filthy habit of smoking half their time in each other's 
society, and theorising until reason is lost in misty speculation. 
Let them make w'omeii intellectual companion.s.. No one who 
knoWvS anything of Germany visits it without hearing testimony to 
the virtues of its inhabitants. * Let them cast away the remiuint of 
the northern leaven, ypt remaining in the depression of their 
females as regards mental culture, and ]>laec woman where, she 
ought t.> be. Already the example is visible in the states border¬ 
ing upon France of*the elevation of the female mind—it is to ho 
hoped all Germany will profit })y it. Everywhere let w'oman but 
feci tlic innate strength of her own influence, and not he slow to 
exert it. Even the w'omnn-dcgrading dogmas of the Eldons ami 
other (jhancellors of England may this way he set at nought, 
uiiw'orthgr as they arc either of/easj^n, humanity, or law. Let 
woman look to it I 

T, T. 
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Beau her forth—t*ne earth hath one 
SufT’rer less now sliehath gone— 

Bear her forth from tliat chill hearth, 
Where the voice of song or rolrlli 
Never woke; hut day by day 
Cold and hunger w'atch’d tl»air*prcy— 
Watch’d their prey, while evciy w'cek, 
Waner grew the.8uff’rer*s cheek ; 

And her thin i^me, wasting stew', 
Starting bones and sinews i^uw— 

NO. XXT.—TOL. y, D 
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St.ariinp: thronjt;h the Hhrunkcn 
l*arrlt’«J witli lever’is burninc flame— 
l*Hich\i %\Llli flavor, hnngev bred, 

Had sht* better not bo dead '# 

Foodleas, furlltjss, scarce was left 
Of her \vi«;trhe<l garb the weft; 

And her half'^dad, feeble feet, 

Shiver’d in the wintry street— 

Shiver'd, wliih,* the hopeless one 
To the pof»r-hoase gates crept on. 

Mot loss chill, and < old the grave, 

'J’han the charity lhai pave 
Stintingly its nieapie dole, 

Pauper’s br**ad—for which 1.h<‘ whole 
Of the live long day stood she 
Hyiiip t»r inaiiily. 

Dying, oh ! how dull must grow 
Kyes inured to human ; 

Since none mark'd, what all might tr,ac<*, 
Want and sickness in lier face.* • 

She had work’d, and she had moird, 
liahour’dj striven over-toil'd, 

Till disease and laraine grew 
Stronger than the will to do. 

'f hen, and rii«t till then, did she 
Ask tln’iii for their charity. 

'I here !ia<l rested on her name 
No dark shadow-, Idight, or blame ; 
Honest, v^onianla', an^ meek, 

I^oving not her woes to .s]»eak ; 

Such the spotless fame that <leath, 
Cbathei'd from her iieiphlxmr'H breath ; 
Bui these virtues wanting gold, 

Tjcfl hr)' famiis/t'tlf naked, cold— 

Cold to death, the snow-WTcaths lie 

Over all her inisei’v. 

l^ut its plaining shavp,^nd ilrear, 

CrH*lh ill the uaiiou'a e.H*' ; 

Crieth from Iier panp«ir shroud. 

From the earth to i it ave*i aloud ! 
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ifEADS AND TAILS OF FAMILIES, 
nv PAUL melI. 

No. I.—The Dikcm^uxe of the Dablevs. 

I rrucnvi: aiiumg the <leatlis of the ini&t year, sir, the name of 
an ohl neighbour of mine, whom t]»e world liiioiv as a good man, 
ami a just citizen ; and myself, as one of tlie mo,'»t active coinmia- 
sioncr!> of sewers, tluj inoat jniiietuul iittenJanl of woikliouse 
hoards, tlie inost eager jiropouiider of saiiat(u-y ri'ceijits (aa the 
jargon goes), when fever was out among tho juku*, tlinl ever 
alighletl 1^)011 the earth. “*So Dahley is gone ! ” was my Mrs. 
Hell’s remark ;#“why, was thinking of him only this morn¬ 
ing—faiicving him nj* to the dhows in Indian meal ; but eating 
none of the bread himself.’’ Jt is many years siiiee he removed 
fr(Un our neighbourfiood, thougli not before we had learned that 
Dahley at home w’as a pcrfoetly didereni man from what Dahley 
rciuvst'iited himself to be when abroad among Tlospitul Doctors, 
and Cliiircliwardens, and Seboohnasters, aiul 'IhirnkeyH. 

“ Nf'igbhour Dahley ”—as he used to be railed, by way of testi¬ 
mony toJds substance and usefulness, J supjW)fco—w'as a rieli man, 
with a c<unely prescuee, and an address which, as JLv. Hard- 
casth’ says of Tontf LumpH'in, “could charm the bird from tho 
tree,” prfolded that tl»e bird was not n very old one. ’J’hoiigli 
Mrs. Dell dc:elarcs I found out nothing of the kind, at'tho time— 
it was always too hearty, too cheerful, too caressing, for my taste. 

I Were you ever so busy; in the street —on a market day—the east 
wind blowing, and yow j^roflinul^tooth aching, Dahley would not 
let you pass without a shake .the hand, which you felt till the 
next milestone. He alw'ays fouril you ‘‘looking your best,”—a 
communication most unplwisiug when yon knew yourself to bo as 
bilious as a marygold—always asked after nil yoi«’ family, par- 
tieulivi ly rceollecting your wife's mother—f‘n»l used to j»rovoko me 
especially, by reminding me as often as we met, of “ tliat capital 
cup of tea Mrs. Bell gave us,” on an opening many ycaia old; it 
being perfectly known in our house, that rfly valuable w iA*, other* 
wise Mrs. reerybinglc's equal, is particularly unkeky over the 
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kettlo. Your indifferent questioner can be truly offensive. I meet 
with a liaronot once a quarter—on public business, sir,—who 
never fails to ask me, where I am living ; whether I ara man'ied 
again: and what is my ojliuioii of indigo; though I have told him, if 
once, one million of times, that I don’t know' the article by sight 
even.—And in my forthcoming “Book of Ill-Breeding” (which 

Lady-was to have edited—-being competent—^l»ad she not died 

of too groat an indulgence in the commodity) I shall not forget 
Sir Dutton llardacre. But, I think that a sympathiBor without 
syni^jathy i.s harder to boar with, than one who makes no secret 
of his utter neglect and want of interest. And from the time 
when Dahloy began to take up the chimney of our dining-room as 
a topic, and never to forget to he sorry that it smoked so, and to 
recommend AJr.. Monk’s Cowl as an infallible cure, I began to be 
quite sure that all his glitter was not gold—and to be as certain 
as if I lived in the house that ho hail jdenly of smoke, if not of 
fire, by his ow*n fireside. , • 

But Dahloy was, in the world’s eye, a pious man. Though no 
aseotic—being jovial, even, in his air, in the^troet, and at table, 
and after “ business had been despatched,”—he enjoyed great 
renow'ii among those of his own faith for fervent religion. “ The 
cheerful spirit of Ids family devotions,” (to use tlie language of his 
admirers and friends), w’as as familiar to the members of the 
iveverend Mr. Scrupler’s congregation, as Dabley’a handsome ])ew' 
glistening with its w(!ll-var|»ishcd mahogany, and gay with its 
crimson and gold service books. If there were rumours of wars 
on the earth, ho was thankful—rejoiced wdicu pestilence broke 
out—grew grateful over a neighbour’s broken leg—and found 
matter for praise in the teaching w'hich Air. Stackpoole’s sudden 
and iinexpi‘cted bankruptcy afforded him. K*.*»er was man so 
sunny, so courteous ; so ample in good word*- si/id busy deeds ; so 
largely ]>raised by those who kue\v him little, titrangors wislicd 
to pass the housj where such Benevolence flourished—still more to 
feed oil the manna of his tahkv-for Dablcy maintained a rich and 
easy hospitality. JJow lie escaped from passing for a Saint upon 
earth it may bo hard to explain to those who have not studied the 
gonus,—of which, unluckily," he is not the first nor the last. 

My disenchantment (not to speak of the smoky chimney inter- 
.fercncc) dated from the moment of our hioiving Dabley’s family 
—not dining with them-^-fqr then all was glossy, and luxurious, 
and w'arm, .and flowing; but kuow'ing them, at unexpected times; 
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and out of the routine for which every one may have relicarscd his 
part. We had been acquainted with the faces and the clothes of 
the throe Miss Dableys, and Ibe two young men, for two years, ere 
any of this closer intimacy was brought ab#ut. Hearty as their father 
seemed—never did any man keep a house so shut up, save just at 
liis own will and pleasure. Ho answered for every child he had : 
young Ilian and young woman. Anno Pabley was an iiiv.^id : 
and was silwavs “ in her room for the dav, with a blinding head’ 
ache,’' if any one wanted to call upon her. Jessie had ridden out 
wdth one of her brothers—and “ it would have been such a treat 
for Sara nn hour earlier!—Just then, her German master was 
with her : "—this, for my Mrs. Bell, who used to ndmirc “ how', 
ill a house where there ivas no mother, a father managed so per¬ 
petually to watch over his daughters—no one but so indefatigable 
and excellent a man,” ctc^, etc. For me—who am far more 
easily hacked (as we have it in the north),—it w'us enough, once 
simply to be tftld that •Philip was reading before he went to the 
University, and that Theodore was particularly fond of companions 
of his own age (n« single soul of whom were ever seen by dweller 
in Halcyon Ilow), and I soon gave up attempting to make, cither 
for myself or mine, closer acquaintance with young people, whose 
pleasant looks, and pleasant but rather pensive manners, had 
di.spo.sed me to venture advances. 

Truth, however, will out,—at least in Halcyon Bow. Had .Junius 
lived there, and kept himself aF entirely tft himself a.s the .lunipcr 
family at No. IG A, vre should have tracked him out. Had the 
Man in the Iron Mask been shut up in tlio back-room at Mr. 
Puhloy’s, on the third floor, which had never been opened, no one 
could tell when, the door barred across, and the key lost (to all 
which facts theliC Grands were rcaJ;’^ to swear,!—we should have 
known w'hich of Her Majesty's Cousins it wa.s. or whether it was 
Lord Byron come to life again!—in plain Manchc.stcr, “all 
about it.” To this day we can never agree whieb of us made the 
discovery, that the invalid Mfes4)ab1cy was no Miss Pabley any 
longer, but a married woman. To whom she hod boon married 
was never clearly known. A Polg—a Homan Catholic — a lope- 
dancer—a man of colour—a Frenchman, with a wife at Blois—a 
banker’s clerk, w'bo had made off to Nc-Man’s-Land, with bank¬ 
notes quilted into his waistcoat—Mr. Pabley's footman, Saul, who 
stood six feet throe in his stockings;—it was ascertained, past 
doubt, in the Row, that she had united her fortune ^ to every one 
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of these individiifils ; and the dispositions of the husband were as 
various as ,ld« attrihutes. But less open to doubt and to question 
was the Initi), that, whether or not she was divorced, or whether 
or not he w'ns hanged,’' or luvd more naturally deceased—from 
the moment that Mr. Diibley’s house had received his daughter, 
she had hecu forbidden to* bear her husband’s name ; nor had licr 
father ever s]>ohen to lier, save at the show-dinners, whoi’o it 
behoved the sliow-Chriatian to play the amiable parent among his 
children. Tlic poor thing was one of a gentle nature, unable to 
struggle against the ]»ci’petiial t3'ranny of disapprobation. Gi-onnd 
to the dust with the shame W'hicli accompanied a position in every 
rospoel so equivocal; perh.ips (wliolcno^s ?} struggling with some 
aftbetions for an unworthy one which she was bidden to tear np by 
the I'oots, with nought to rcjdaec them ; at iirst, to escape 
inqiiiiy—.and tlie worse necessity oj' ])erpetu!illy .acting a part, 
she feigned invalidism. Gradually, and in no long period, tlio jest 
grcAv into sad, sad earnest; and the unhappy .^massist^d, iincomforted 
mourner, (for even her sisters durst only minister to her son*ow in 
secret) jnned, took to her room, and died. IThore w'as .a hand¬ 
some tombstone laid over her, and we were instructed not to men¬ 
tion lior name to any of the familv. tSome said thenr grief was 
too groat to bear condolence. Afy ]\rrs. Bell, liowevor, will now 
haAT it, tli.at slui noticed relief on every countenance. On(‘ captive 
had escaped from the prison ; was clear of the tyranny of the 
most pious father and' hest-^ioarthd neighbour in .Halcyon Row ! 
There w as one less left to suffer, and to witness suffering. 

It is amazing how long a rejmtation ivill last!—how far smooth 
words and n smiling face will cairy a man. But shortly after 
Anne Bahloy’s death, when the family began to ad being seen in 
the world again, my Avife and myself became ware tliat much 
patbod in the kind father’s house, of which tl" kind father little 
dreamed, l^ench novels Avcrc stf/.iggled in by the half-hundred, 
though Mr. DaWoy Avould not hear of such nn enormity as an 
English work of fiction to pois<fh flie morals of his young people. 
Snatches of plays and concerts woi’c enjoyed in dark corners, and 
in stolen bonnets; dangcroustus they were dear, from the necessity 
of the parties partaking tliereiii presenting themselves at prayers. 
I could i»rovc that Theodore frequented haunts more vicious still, 
if it Avas my business to call other people’s attention to spots 
Avhcrc profligacy flourishes, v'ith a view to keeping them theneo. 
There was somelhihg insincere, and shy, and mysterious about tlie 
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whole sotmost paiiiful to nil truth-telling people to encounter. 
They did not seem to tiaist each other ; were, every one of them, 
“ on tho snatch ” (iny Mrs. Bell’s phrase) for small indfllgonces niul 
per(|nisitcs, and that something more thi.n their share, the need of 
which has made many a man a murderer. Their very voices got 
a tone ; their very faces an expression*; and “ the Dabley look ” 
came to be a byword in our family, for everything that vrsi^ not 
“ »»v(M’board and gracefur'—hefore- I could'prevent it. When a 
phrase or a nickname is once rooted, there’s iiotliiiig for it but t<» 
submit. Xu chock nor exorcism will make an end of it—no Dr. 
Butler’s cane—no Mr. Trimmer’s texts ; os, I daresay, other 
Heads of Families besides mvsclf have found. 

But, to return to these unlucky young people. ’Tis not in na¬ 
ture for years to go on under such a system, ^jithout cveryhody 
being the W’orsc for it. Giiol-keoping—ere the ITo\vards took it 
in hand—w'as as bad I presume for the Gaolers as for their 
What Anne Dabley had done, .loHsio repeated witli improvements ; 
adding a publicity which rendered secrecy or mystification impossi¬ 
ble, even to such^ Master Mason as her father. .Jocosely had my 
Mrs. Boll once said to that jovial man, “ Why, Sir, if you won’t 
give your daughters a chance of being man’iod properly, they ’ll 
take one for themselves, out of the w iiidow, some moonlight night! 
little dreaming that Jessie had hecn locked u]»iii her room for nine 
weeks, hecausc Mr. Wick&ey, of Wicksey i^Iauor, liad wanted to 
make her its Lady. Well, wiy w'4fe is «as good a pro]photefis in 
her way, as Mademoiselle Le Normand, or tlm Mesmeric Lady, 
who know's everybody’s ailments, and has for undo a Doctor 
who can euro everything—Death and all. Mr. Wicksey, w'ho did 
not like being treated like a “ thief- in the night}” took pot and 
married another young Lady, on winch poor unlucky .lessictook 
pet still more remarkably, and “ made oft ” with a common 
soldier. ’Tis wonderful hov^^omc women will ruin themselves— 
soul and body—^rather than not show spirit!. We have always 
fancied that the Dabicy Gad! must, thereupon, have become so 
intolerable—though the dinners went on, and the smooth face was 
maintained, as if nothing had happened—that Sara bad no choice 
(since no oUier man chanced to Sc hand) save to propo.se to 
her German master. Off she went w th him, at all events ; and, 
as a song of Hogg’s puts it neatly,— 

“ So tliere was enl of her I ” 

Talk of men hunting women, of a Lovelace fracking a Clarissa; 
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a Lord Grange itnprieoning in one of ** the wind-swept Orcades 
liis tennap^ant of a ■wife : a Sir Kit Ilaclcrcnt (the fact vouched 
for by Mi!sb Edgeworth!) shutting up “ the Jewish he lind 
married for her money, lin “ the harrack-roora !”—I am hold to 
say that male hardness and want of charity is small, compared 
with that of tlic female Against the female, wdjcii the latter is 
“ uijfortunatc.’' Here is something, assuredly, for the strong- 
minded woman to do—of more Christian consequence, than the 
omancij)ation of herself, into the pulpit, or o»i to tlie woolsack—or 
making the Taiw Courts her Homc—or the cliair of Logic or of 
Chemistry, the rocking-chair of her ch'ildron ! 1 do not here 

sj)eak of Women’s horror of Women who have strayed, slipped, or 
fttuinbled ;—but of the sj)ii*it of critical unkindness enkindled by 
the snuillcst aherjration from Mrs. Grundy’s code—or by the success 
w'hich hIiuII be thought one tittle greater than Bella s beauty, or 
Sophia’s sweetness, or Anne’s ttCCom]fllslimcnts, or Mary’s money, 
or Fanny’s family, or June’s intellect, or ITctty’s temper—merit 
according to the Rule of Throe. I have wondered to see what 
an ingenuity of bitterness Women, otherwise ^iipid and poor in 
invcntitai, can exhibit on the occasion of an elopomont—or a too 
good match ! Without “ stop, let, or hindi'rance,” all the turtle¬ 
doves—the iiTcproachnhlc wives, and excellent mothers of Halcyon 
How —took jmrt with Mr. Dabley ! Mrs. Feck “could speak to 
his pleasantness the day they had dined there upon the swan.” 
IMiss Jjo Grand, “had novor ji»ecn«in him any greater admiration 
of gooJ, old families, than such as was fit and proper; though 
alas ! too rare.” Mrs. Lovelady had “ noticed, again and again, 
Mr. Pabloy’s politeness to his daughters ; ” “more like a lover’s 
than a father’s” was her perpetual codicil. One ‘uid rdl “would 
he guided by him ! They were sure that he would do w'hat was 
just ! They owed him, each and all, toomneh personal kindness, 
to do anything w^hich might add tcwjhe pain so excellent a person 
must feel at his daughters’ disappi'Inting him so cruelly ! ” I had 
much ado to keep my Mr.s. 'Bel^ atiil; on the plea, that the less- 
she said in answer to all this, the more she might bo able to do^ 
if the poor runaways wanted lier help. But no one’s help was 
needed or asked for. Not, long after the breaking out of these 
Oiopeinents, Mr. Babley sold the house in Ilalcyon-row. No 
mure swan dinners; no more cheerful bustle on board days; no 
more goodly exhibition of tlfc j^old and crimson books in the rich 
mahogany 2 )cw ! “ Our neighbourhood,” I beard it said, till I was 
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sick, " would uever get over such a loss ! ” It did recover itself, 
nevertheless : in what manner, I may possibly tell s^ic futuro 
* day. 

SufSico it to say, for the moment, that* the operation was soon 
efFected—and that the Pabloys would have been forgotten, had 
not the fruits of family discipline, in tht'ir case, been somewhat 
prominent. The poor, rash creature who eloped with the Skeleton 
Jacket, had put tho whole force of her life into that one act of 
breaking prison ;—^liaving no strength, and neither oucourago- 
incnt nor assistance to raise her husband to her level, she 
sunk to his. The fellow—finding lh.it to marry a Lady without 
a sixpence, whose father would not pay a pound or raise a finger 
towards liis discharge, Avas by no mc.'iiis ninnsing in its conse- 
(pionces,—very soon took out his disappointment <and discomfort, 
in the llrutc fashion : and hcjaii to maltreat her. She had shown 
already, that when refuge Avas the question, she cared not for 
debasement—ahd took to tho A\’orst, vulgarcst consolation. Before 
the year Avas out, she Avas dead of the dram-hottle ! The end of 
Sara Dabley is noUyet come: her strong romantic and artistic 
tendencies, Avhich, denied a due safety-A'alvc, led her to cany off a 
G<MTnan (possibly from the vague notion, so ctmiimoi among 
Avomcn, that every man of that nation is more poetical and pic¬ 
turesque, than the average J ohii Bull)—made her quit him, so soon 
as they had reached the continent; so soon as more showy tempta¬ 
tions presented themselves, at tlR? moincnt Mien she Jiad mastered 
the flattering fact that her husband’s resom'ces would insure her 
that one meal a day—not a Dahlcy meal!—and as many gowns in 
the year. She is noAV upon the stage, under a false mime ; passed 
from hand to hand—from protector to protector,—as tlic saying 
is ! She has played in this toAvn : and my Mrs. Bell declares 
that there Avas hardly a house in the Bow, w'licro the front parlour 
shutters were not closed tho day after her arrival: for “ Avhat 
should Ave do ”—asked some one pathetically—“ vwre that creature 
to force her way in ? llor exi^from this life will possibly be such 
an one as the public favourite described, Avhen, to some one 
remonstrating on her eiti’aA’^agancc,^and adding, “ What do you 
think will become of you ? ”—she ansA^ i^red, coldly looking up in 
his face,—“ Straw and the hospital! ” 

Theodore Dabley has disappeared, too ^ no one knoi> u Avbcreforo 
or whither; since Philip has studiei^his father’s bo«'k—ansAvers 
no questions, uud has a Avay with him, at once cgrdlal and repul- 
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sive, wliiflj makes it not easy to ask any. He lives nt-, an<l 

lias niurriorl a young delicate creature. They have a boy and two 
girls: and the Dabley Gaol is open for the children of anotlioi* 
generation. ' * 

There are many tender-hearted people, who, like Goi'thc’s 
motlier, desire not to iJe told when a child is run over in the 
street, or a neighbouring gossip is burnt to death ; or some aucos-^ 
tral china jar is broken in the lower story. And these, I doubt 
not, w'ill consider nio as an old Kill-joy—a DeathVhcad at their 
New Year’s Day dinner, for ripping up” such “uncomfortable 
stories.” There arc many people, again, of the old school—to 
whom “ tl>c right divine ” of Parents is as solemn and sacred an 
article of faith, as the wickedness of Pajnsts, or the Matorialisin 
of men of science; and W'ould fain ciy Jliish ! " with all their 
might : first di.spute my facts—^nex^, declare “ that nothing would 
have made those young people ditferent,”—and lastly, insist, that 
it is wicked and dangerous to dwell upon •such grfcvancos, in the 
presence of a generation, ready enough, already, to rebel; and to 
fling off the yoke. “ Motives ” and “ intentions ” are always a 
shabby sort of excuse ; one not susceptible of proof—so I won’t 
affront the selfish soft-hearted, or the Promoters of the Parents’ 
Masonic Mystery, by thriwtiug my “ good meaning ’’ into tlieir 
faces. Put, I will ask any one who has reached middle age, and 
had means of observation, whether be has not known Dablcvs of 

V 

.some kind or other ; tvhethsr ii(*can call to mind no lives wasted 
—no eharacters ground to pieces, by the pressure of whimsical 
Tynuiiiv conceiving itself Righteous Authority i I will put it to 
any fatlicr or mother, whether Truth or Falsehood is preferable a.s 
a fireside guest;—how far the idea tliat “ the young must suftcr 
because they suffered when they were young, themselves,” (a 
curious, tragi-comical sort of vengeance !) may, or may not be mis¬ 
taken fer that resolution to pron?uto the happiness of every living 
crenturo, which implies justice and cousiderateness in equal pro¬ 
portions ! I would bid thorn‘define ** A sense of duty,”-— 
inquire what part of themselves they would have obeyed ; their 
Reason, or their Follj*—ascertain what importance they give to 
fheir own sympntJiies imd antipathies as overruling the destinies 
of others—describe how far the acquiescence of the lip, while 
Defiance is rankling nt the heart, can satisfy their ideas of domes¬ 
tic intercourse among groqjn people—to what degree the naked 
possession of pgw'cr can content a virtuous man or woman.—Let 
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no one put off the matter as a sophistry—get rid of it, hy getting 
into a passion with “an old meddling fellow, who wants to make 
mischief betwixt parents and children/’ It is no scramble on the 
pai-t of the middle-aged, to he repaid for what tlicy have undergone 
in the shnjjoof struggle, sorrow, privation : of Hope long deferred, 
and Talent turned aside from its natural direction—but a right 
and a wrong administration of the power given to aifcounttihle 
beings in trust for others. It is a quostiou between sneh solfisli 
rapacity for power as makes the Inipiisitor, the Slave-l>i iver, the 
Torturer—and the bodies and souls of those to whom we have 
given life. Waiving the impossibility of the most stringent thumb¬ 
screw and strait-waistcoat system to produce the miserable result 
demanded—shutting our c.yes to the fact that Dahleys (like Lady 
Adelas) bo tliey ever so W'oll w'ntehcd, or carefully hushandod for 
market, will break bounds,^ and many red-eonts—what do wc 
mean by trying to set the. Slave free, and to civilise the Heathen— 
by sticking caffiollias irrlhc Murderer’s button-hole : and moaning 
over the Miscreant whose fraudulent bankr«])tcY has thrown the 
aged and solitary of a country village into cureless ])overty—if w'c 
make of our own houses, a Plantation, where no thought or fancy, 
save the master’s, may be rt'nred—or a Wigwam, wheie the woman 
who weeps or w'ants any extras (her task done) is silenced w'ith a 
club—or a condemned Ward, from which Innocence, (not Cluilt), 
were glad to escape, even to hard labour in a foreign land—or a 
Court where sits an Arch-J>ebtof, moiH3 rutlrless, grasping, and self- 
sulHeicnt, than the harshest of the species ever seen in )ia.<^inghall 

Stfeet ? 

1 pray you—-whom ii most concerns—think of these things, ere 
you deny the existence of Dahley discipline, in more places than 
Haloy'on Row !—ere you permit ** Al'id*' to stand for “ Bad ” in 
your vocabulary—or cro you smooth the matter over to your eon- 
BcieuccB, and sinking down ijito quiescence—or escaping from 
uneasiness in a panics not altc^cthcr of conscious* Virtue’s making, 
—decide tliat “such tales on^t not to be told in these up-setting 
and up-start days ! ’* 
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(to the editor.) 

OallowffcUc, Glojgotc. 

Sin,—’T Is Sunday morning—the people here call It Sahhath— 
the w<u*d Sunday not being ostocinod sufficiently holy hy the 
Jew-hating coinuuinity, hy which I am surrounded. The bells, in 
a dozen steeples, arc beeping up a deafening jingle-jangle, as 
though—Heaven knows how many gigantic triangles were per¬ 
forming a grand chxrhari, I don’t pretend to understand the 
theological distinction between the sounds produced hy hell-metal 
and lininan lijLS ; hut I presume there is a wide line of demarca¬ 
tion, inasmuch as 1 have been gravel^’' frowned updli hy Saunders, 
the head-waiter, for breaking out into half-a-dozen unconscious 
burs of “ Maritami,” over my cookies and Fii»n Iladdic*. Indeed, 
Saiiudtu’s, who has ju.st dospatehod his “morning,” in the shape 
of a goodly glass of whisky—an operation which he will repeat, 
probably every half-hour till further notice—^^vas kind enough to 
inform mo that “ siccan like gangings on were nac fit for the 
Lord’s Hay.” Whisky drinking, however, is, in honest Saun¬ 
ders' opinion, a “gan^ing-on” ipiite fit and proper for any day, 
Saturday or Sunday. 

Dismayed hy my friend the waiter’s theological scrupidosity, I 
sauntered from the breakfast-table to the window. It was a foggy, 
dismal morning, and the good folks of Glasgow, who thronged the 
pavements on thpir way to the several churrdies, free and esta- 
hlishod, which mutually “deal damnation"upon each other with very 
groat energy and perseverance, ovH*ry Sunday morning, looked aa 
di.siii{il and foggy as the weather. Cabs and coaches conveyed the 
more w’calthy worshippers- it ht^ing been long an understood 
thing in Scotland, and not there only—^that the Sabbath is 
desecrated hy public convcy^jnccs, such as omnibuses or stage¬ 
coaches, distinguished bji a vulgar number ; whereas the sanctity 
of the day is not one whit broken into by private vehicles boast¬ 
ing the more aristocratic coat of arms. The Bible is reverenced 
in Scotland certainly. It j/s esteemed above the Ledger, hut 
below the Book of Ileraldry. The General Assembly is all very 
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well; but it would never do to offend the Herald's College. Tlio 
rich man may break the Sabbath as he pleases in liis carriage: 
the poor man is not allowed even a chance of cracking it in 
a steamer or omnibus. 

Afiising on these inconsistencies of myircspcctcd friends north 
of tlie Tweed, and respectfully doclinyig Haunders’ offer of a 
“seat under that precious Saimt .Tabez Maewliaekit, wlioae out¬ 
pourings had a’ the smeddum o’ Gospel grace, and nano o’ the 
vain arrogance o’ human learning,” 1 asked for the tiinc-hlll of 
the Railway to Edinburgh. 

“ You ’ll hac forgotten that there’s n.io Sabbath trains the 
noo,” responded Saunders. 

“ No Sunday trains ! You don’t mean to say that the whole 
communication between Glasgow and Edinburgh—between the 
two great cities of Scotland—two of the greatoat cities of the 
empire—is entirely interrupted, for twenty-four or tliirty hours, 
every w’cek ? ” 

“ A}*, hut I "do, though,” said Saunders. “ Gude bo praised, 
that has g’icu us the grape! Mucklc need there was o’t, 1 
wadna he surprised «f the rot i’ the potatoes was to stop wi’ the 
Sabbath trains.” 

Here was a fix ! Edinburgh within fifty miles of me, and yet 
inaccessible. My business there was of the last importance : life 
and death, in fact, might hang upon my presence or absence. 
The W’olfaro and future pro.speets of whole families tlep(‘n(lod upon 
the signature of certain papers by aiiand Ibng enfeebled by sick¬ 
ness, and now daily expected to bo paralysed by death. What 
was to he done ? No stagc-coadh—no conveyance : the high¬ 
road had been so entirely cut up, the inns and post-houses so 
utterly deserted, that the difficulties' in the. way* of procuring 
post-liorses were quite insuperable. The Raihvay Company had a 
monopoly of conveyance. They possessed the only means by 
which transit was possible. They had obtained certain powers 
from the legislature for the promotion of traffic‘and intercourse, 
and these pou'cra they used for^he prevention of traffic and inter¬ 
course. Four gien dareJ to make laws for Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Four men dared to prcjgcribe t<» their fcllow-men the 
manner in which they should keep the Sabbath. Four men dared 
to enslave four hundred thousand. Fi<ur men dared to brand, 
with every term of theological rancour, all who attc!ini»ted to per¬ 
petrate the odious' crime of thiiikiyg Tfor themselves ; thinking 
boldly, thinking freely ; and Scotland has subletted, at least for 
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tlio present, to tliis. Thinking Scotland—educated Scotlanu— 
intelligent Sfotlnud, you liave allowed the four sabbatical inonavclis 
to reign over you, to force tlieu* dogmas down your throats, and 
you call YfMirsclvcs still a liberal and enlightened people ! 

1 tiiriicii l(» the provincial journals. Half a dozen wore lying on 
the table, and a glance ^at their contents showed me that tlie 
sacrifice was at all events' not made without a struggle ; that the 
Lords of the Sabbath had a tough tussle to support with their 
coiuinon-scnse adversaries. The [^Vitnesa, the organ of the 3'rcc 
( .'liureh, led the forces of bigotry ; the Scotsman and the O^n^foir 
AiTf/us were in the van of common justice and eominoii houe^.ty. 

1 looked ovei’ tho things called “ arguments ” by the Directors 
and their friends. rrouiincnt stood a ver>'' disgraceful attack 
upon Catholicism and the Catiiolic Bishop of Edinburgh. lie was 
represented as setting out to sec one of his flock dying oi delirium 
iremens, with the “ I’oimd cli})pcd god ” (tho sacramental wafer) in 
his siiiitr-b<>.v. There was a hlcndeS specimen of Free Clnnrh 
argumciit and h^rec Church decency! fl’he frebdom of that 
huasied sect indeed appears to consist in attempting to enslave ail 
others, and blaspheming the peculiar tenets f)f everybody wlio 
does not lick the tlust of its aniiftling ooiweiiticlos. Suppose llie 
Catliolies wore to retort, and hlasphcmo Pree-Churehistn as Froo- 
Churchisuj blasphemes Catholicity—what a howl we should luive 
then, and liow loudly w'cuild all the pains and penalties of Uw !)0 
invoked against the godless offenders ! But the Witness went on 
to argue that if people‘caniitfi goby the rail, they can go by the 
road. “ If we shut up our transmission shop, you can o]»i'n 
another.’' No; wo cannot. Kailways are monopolies. The 
Witness knows this. If wo cannot go by rail, w'c cannot go at 
all. The friends of tho were entrusted by l^arliainent 


with pow'crs to open a path betwixt Glasgo^v and Edinburgh. 
They cxcTOised them, and perfbrniod their engagement to tlie 
public and tlic State by building, mice a week, a barrier. 

Yes, all communication is to ;—children arc kept from 

dying parents, parents from dj-lng children. The mighty 
machine of society performs its ceaseless rounds ;^all Uio necessi¬ 
ties for iuter-eommiinication—^§}r mutual good offices—for mutual 
ns'istanee—^<ire cveiy moment evolved, as usual. But tho four 
Directors step in and say, “No : let death go on—disease go on. 
Eefc men and women languish and pine for each other. Let works 
of necessity remain undone. ^Let the labours of charity ecase. 
Let tho intcrcoursg of a vast body of humanity be suspended and 
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stayed, because wc tliink it necessary, in the fulness of our 
Sabbatical wisdom ; and because what wc preach, we have deter- 
niined that our fellow-subjects shall practise.’* 

The ir*7ncss atimits that it would not compel a Jewish directory 
io run trains on the Saturday. It would the Jews keep their 
Sabbath as they w ished. Why not thei^ admit Christians to the 
same privilege ? I do not shaj’o in your notions of Sabbath sancti¬ 
fication. .Let me then keep it in iiiy own W'ay. 1 do not intcrfqi*e 
with you—why interfere with me ? I do not compel you to travel 
on Sundays—wdiy then should you coni])el nut to stay at home ? 
(Marmot you give your own conscience the swing without trenching 
upon mine ? Keep the Sunday as you like—let me keep it as I 
like. Wlio arc you who presume to dictate to me—to govern my 
conscicDco by the rules w’licrehy you enthral your owm? Scotch 
Sabbatical popes though you be, I, for one, will not«eonscnt to kiss 
your Preshytoriun toes. ^ 

Put the mail trains still run on Sundays. Have the clerks of 
the post-uifico a*special indulgence wljicli converts what would be 
di'seeration in anybody else into sanctity os regards them ? What 
i*! the theological dfstinctioii hetw'ceii the sin of carrying letters, 
ami the sin of carrying the w'ritcrs of those letters ? lias the 
conveyance of paper a charm to allay diviuo vengeance—that of 
fle.sh and blood to provoke it ? Are the engineer.^, stokers, and 
guards, who convey the mass of written coinniunicatioiis on busi¬ 
ness or gossip—the invoices and love-letters—which dally pass 
betwixt the t#o capitals of Sdl)tlar#l, ard these men Sabbath 
heepers when so employed—Sabbath breakers should they be 
engaged in expediting the transport of loving children to dying 
parents—of messengers of consolation to houses of mourning ? 
Ilut the Scotch Sabbatarian.^ refine still further. ’ They carry 
letters, but wdlJ not even carry parcels Browm paper is offensive in 
their nostrils. Missives contained in fair envelopes may bo carried, 
and the Sunday be none thf' w'orsc. The wrliolc outburst of odium 


tlieolopicum is reserved for the larger packets, secured by pack¬ 
thread and whity-brown paper. •Now, wherein consists the difTor- 
cnco between letter and parcel, why the ow should bo carried, the 
other rejected; the Witness will perl^ps bear its testimony ? Can 
it be that both are regarded wutli an ey<«impartially evil, but that 
the exigencies of the post-office service imperatively require the 
despatch of the epistles committed to its^carc. Then in that ca.se 
the Sabbatarians have sacrificed Clutch to State—given up their 
principles in favour of one branch of tne public sejvice, in order to 
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retain them to the projiuliee of another. Quasi parcels they arc, 
]»y tluiir own showing, religious —fjtiasi letters tliey are infidel. 
They helieve that the command to do no work applies as mueh to 
the one as to tlic other ; hut they have neither the spirit nor the 
honesty to carry i*igidl)^oiit in practice that which they profess 
theniselvcH to he advocates of in theory. 

Let it be observed, that a train for the conveyance (jf pas¬ 
sengers and parcels would not call into requirement the services 
of one more man than those necessary for the transit of letters. 
If the Sabbatarians bre.ik the Sunday upon their own showing; 
at all events, let us who Lclicvo them to bo wrong, reap the 
benefit of what we conceive to he no crime—no sin. ' If they 
start a train to carry letters, upon what conceivahlc principle do 
they object to the senders of the letters travelling as well ? The 
mischief, even Vy their own account is done, by sending the train 
at all. The hole is made. It will be none tho wider for our 
creeping through after our letters. 

Ihit, for the present at least, the pharisnical litar Is in the 
nsccTidaiit. They have it as yet all their own way—these modem 
rojn'osoiitativcs of the mad bigots of old, who vaised their Exeter 
Ilall-liko brayiiigs, when the Founder of Christianity healed dis¬ 
ease and rebuked devils, and soothed sufifering upon the Sabbath- 
day. Tho four Scotch Popes are issuing their hulls, and fulmi¬ 
nating their edicts, triumphing over the free exercise of common- 
sense and reason ; reviling tho creeds, and slandering the motives 
of all who attempt to* standi by^lioir own rights tind those of 
society. Ilow long shall their reign last ? How long shall these 
particular dogs have their day ? Their overthrow is no doubt 
fast coming. The soiiso of mankind is arming and mar¬ 
shalling itself against them ; but until the decisive moment is at 
hand, be content, Scotsmen, to remain what you arc—the objects of 
the mingled pity and derision of the civilised world ; be content 
to bo tyrannised over by four Railway Directors; be content to 
hand yourself over, body and f.oul, to Mr. Blockaddcr and Co. ; 
tlmugh sickness and death finite ^oiir friends, dare not to stir— 
yoii havo spiritii.al dictators—crouch and obey ; keep the Sabbath 
as you oie ordered—attempt fg think or act for yourselves at your 
peril—hij-k in your crowded Glasgow courts— your loathsome 
Edinburgh closes: the country air—the bright sunshine of the first 
■day of the week, wore not intended by their Creator for you ; *or 
if they were, four Railway Directors havo decided that you shall 
not enjoy them! ^ A. B. R. 
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! a peasant child lay sleeping, 
Jiream-bound in the sun ; 

Changes into life were leaping 
Round him, many a one. 

There were sounds of village wassail 
Borne upon the breeze 
j\rni’d bands of lord and vassal , 
Swept beneath tho trees. 

• 

There were groans of ire and anguisli 
* Outraged liomes among ; 

Vows of vengeance ne'er to languish 
TJ^rongh closed chambers rung. 

Then came roar and strife of battle, 

Clash of sword and spear, 

Rallying sliout and cannon’s rattle, 
Death-cries dread to hear. 

Woman’s eves wefc reck with tv’ceping, 
Freedom's race was run, 

While that peasant child lay sleepirg 

Dream-bound in Uie sun. 

« • 

And that day a King descended 
From his place of ])ride ; 

Straight from throne to dungeon wende I, 
And to dojin beside. 

• 

While a ty»ant sigole the nation 
With an evil hand— 

Rapine, hre, and desolation, 

Raged at his commavd 

• 

Goodly towns wore ta’en and plunder’d 
Stately halls laid low, 

Ix>viug hearts for over suncter’d. 

Beauty quench’d in k>ve. 

NO. XXV.—^VOL. V, E 

* 
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Morning dawn'd in smiles and hearken’d 
'I’o glad sounds alone— 

Evening found the glory darken’d 
And the gladness gone. 

So was w.|3sail changed for weeping, 

Empire lost and won, 

Wliile that peasant child lay sleeping, 

Dream-bound in the sun. 

T. Westwoou. 


WINTER IN THE PARKS. 

A MIST, n gTcy, enveloping, ahsorhiiig mist is iu the air. Not 
one of your sloppy, damp, jaundiced fogs, hut a cold, dry, crisp, 
congealing mist, as though tho subtle thin air itself’ were squeezed 
into tangibility by the solidifying powers of John Frost. But 
the sky is not one uniform indefinite grey. Now it fades into a 
dubious islet of cold blue ; anon, it is intersoefed by a bright ruddy 
vein or crack of sunlight; not a sparkling, dazzling beam, hut a 
deep glow, as of moltc]) brass, while hero and there a slanting patch 
of deep dim fire, a frozen sun burst, lights up the grey fiozcn 
earth, and brings ont the gaunt naked forms of tow'ering leafless 
trees, and shows Uistoot I'oo^s looming in ledges amid the broken 
clinging vapour, and brightens up, until they glitter like bmzcii 
mirrors—lines of lofty windows. 

And London streets, each appear to lead into dim. regions of tho 
grey vapour, ivhich swallows up the tall houses as they recede into 
its volumes, and folds round high steeples and pillars invisible 
cloaks. Smoke comes out of all chimneys ; a dim dewiness, as 
though tlic glass were perspiring, puzzles gazers into cook-shop 
windows ; fur-dpalcrs, and read^-mado clothing shops, bring out 
their w’armcst, fleeciest stoiTt., apd hardware-mcii sprinkle skates 
amongst thcii* knives and forks. 

The Parks are in their winter glory. Now have the ducks and 
geese in St. James’s vanished ; no one hut the Woods and Forests 
people can say whither. ^ Now are crrand.-boys sent on pressing 
messagos stopped like whalers by the ice; the passage of the 
ornamoutal water, or the^ Serpentine, being about as difficult and 
uncertain as that of Bohring^ Straits. Now do tlic whole tribe of 
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London loungers* whom you generally i*uh shoulders with in the 
arcades, or at the print-shop windows, or in the aw.liun rooms, 
make their appearance by tho margin of the ice, anxiously con¬ 
templating the skaters ; peering in .it the little door of the 
Humane Society’s tent ,* inspecting th‘e broad ladders and lines 
and drags scattered about, and repeating to each other, once in 
every ten minutes, that it is very cold, hut quite seasonable for tho 
time of the year. 

Wc are in St. James’s Park ; it seems a gr'antl object of attrac¬ 
tion. 1^'utch the gaunt, shadowy trees, rearing themselves like 
vegetable skeletons in the nn.st ; sec dimly, and as through a glass, 
the haay linos of surrounding ranges of houses. The grass is 
crisp, and powdered with a dry flaky snow, through which the 
hardy cvergrc<*n.s burst out in sturdy, prickly juflgles. The hard 
frozen esplanade, behind the Horse Guard.s, is thronged with 
moving figures, all riisliiiig to or from tho eastern Park entrance, 
with its scntlhels in green standing at the door of their Cockney 
pagoda. There are portly, stout people, evidently walking for an 
appetite, and thin«lailB with skates, and hoys with buttoned jackets 
and comforters, and ladies all mufl's and tippets, with a strong 
suspicion of red about their noses. 

AVe enter. Everybody leaps the slight cast-iron fence, and 
makes directly for the water, or rather, the ice. Fi'ost Hcema to 
suspend the laws of tho Woods and Forests, and bind up the ener¬ 
gies of their ordinary officers. Ijiniitg the water's edge, there is a 
shouting, sliifting, fringe of people, through which you see tho 
cloud of moving, crossing, darting figures which shoot here and 
there, backwards and forwards, passing and repassing, hither 
and thither, on the dull, bending, crackling sheet of ice. Such a 
confused, consol css hubbub ; such .ndless, slippery scnuiiblcs along 
the brink; such a clamour from the men witli skates, who arc 
boring people’s boots ; and the men with drawers of brandy-balls 
round their nocks ; and from the ceaseless rows of boys, who go 
screaming and laughing d(>wij ^des ; and from the skaters to get 
out of the way ; and fnmi the people, who are stumbling and 
staggering along tho ice, half walking, half sliding, to keep out of 
theirs. From bank to iee, from ic<* iK) bank, such a ceaseless 
interchange of inquiries, shouts, invitaiions, warnings, broken 
cvoiy now and then by a burst of laughter, as a gentleman, who 
has been skating backwards, auddci^y comes down with a crash, 
which instanter produces a cobweb of cracks b^neaih him, and 
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accompanied tliroiigliout by the low, hollow, deep-toned rumble of 
the ice, as the thousands it supports go careering along ita 
scratched, scored, bending surface. 

The hlidcs are, perhaps^ the gi’catest points of attraction. A 
boy miglit correctly be defied as a two-legged animal, who slides 
from choice. There go tlic urchins with screaming voices and 
purple noses, beeping the ** pot a biliiig ” with an industry and 
energy which never appear to tire—there arc all the classes of the 
great family of London boys, from ]»alo Master Frederick of the 
Kt|uare, with his glossy hat and harcv'Bkin bosom fj'iend, to sturdy 
Fill of tljc alley, with his clumping half-boots, and threadbare 
jacket kept tight with pins up to his throat. Here and there 
appear juveniles who seem to have purloined the wasted leathern 
buckets, which they wxar as shoes, from some duTighill, for the 
solo reason of turning them into sliding accessories. And, again, 
may be seen loitering about the bank—-just where a thin strip of 
creeping water is gliding along the frozen surface—^youths of hardy 
natures and inquij'ing minds, much given to ascertaining the exact 
tlueknes.'; of the ice, by the insertion of their diugy chopped hands 
into the holes, through which, as a party of skaters fly past, tlie 
clean cold water comes w'clling and gurgling from below. 

The fun goes merrily on. The Humane Society men, in tbcir 
docked doublets and, big boxing-like gloves, crawl backwards and 
forwards, with coils of rope, and hooks on poles, and ladders on wheels 
—nursery maids, with their youn^ charges, catch stolen glances at 
the iutorior of tho Society’s tent, and sco therein certain mystic 
chests and folded blankets, and little cot-like beds—the brandy- 
ball men arc vociferous with their wares—legions of boys munch 
]>eppennint lozenges (sixteen a penny)—tribes of nondescript un¬ 
shaven, shiftless sort of i)Cople, with dingy garmt-nts of no colour 
izi particular, socm to start into existence from unknown sources— 
groups of small charity boys, going down slides with their legs 
apart, and their anus working like tclographs, are run down and 
tumbled into a heap, by strapping^fellows of fonn id able momentum 
—loungers by the bauk admire the gentleman wdio is skating 
biU'kwards, with his arms /olded, and laugh at him when ho 
tumbles over a Humane Society’s rope—andineii and women, boys 
and girls, sliders and skaters, individuals on their feet, and their 
backs, keep up ouo ceaseless, undeflned murmuring gabble—^the 
roar of a swarming enjoying multitude. 

lien it is br|jken. Husn ! A dull dead throb, but distinctly 
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Tieard—a splash—a sudden, sharp, loud scream—a roaring shout 
from many voices--treble and bass—of “ A man in!^ a respond¬ 
ing cry of “Where?”—a sudden scampering along banks and ice 
—a general panic and confusion. / 

A man in the water! lie had been skating swiftly along, when 
all at once—with loud rustling crack his footing broke away—a 
huge triangular fragment of ico rose slantingly from the field— 
a silent gush of water—welled up in a glassy wave—there was 
a splash, a clinking, and jingling of broken ico—that sliarp cry— 
and the dark figure a inoincnt ago flying along is gone, disap¬ 
peared—^beneath the smooth hard o.\pause or amid the turbid icy 
water. 

^^gs—-ladders—ropes—here they como. Back—hack—every¬ 
body shouts it—^yot everybody crowds around. Tficro he is—no it 
is not—only his hat—back, os you w ill ho In too—the ice can’t stand 
so many—hark! it cracks—there is a general rusli toHlic hanks—a 
rapid scattering of the grouped spectators, (hily the icemen and 
a few of the boldest stand about the gap on the overflown field. 
Where did he siuk—whicli way was ho going ? A dozen diflerent 
replies. Ladders arc shot across the breach—drags plunge into 
the sullen water—men fish with hooked poles amid the jingling 
floating ice. There—you have him—no—Ills clothes tore as the 
iron hook brought him to the surface. Below again. Kojic.s— 
drags—ladders—bring them all* llaj Bra*'cly done ! with a lino 
round his vraist, an iceman has plunged itito the singing agitated 
water. He dives—he is up again, ife has liim now—a dripping 
senseless mass—clap on to the rope—haul tlicm on the solid ico— 
up ! safe ! Crash—no, the ice lias given way again—they are 
^ndcr. Nevermind—another pull—another struggle—they arc out 

dragged rapidly from the bole. Quick, carry him along—hack 
there—make vray —fetch the surgeon. How blue—white and 
pinched is his face—how •''astly clenclied his hands ! Serve him 
right—^why did he go so near the “ dangerous” mark? Hush— 
hush—the man is drowned—no fie is not—see, he moves—he does 
—^lic don't. 

The people crowd around the tents A man comes out. Will 
he live ? Uncertain. In to-morrow's papers the penny-a-liners 
will record a “ Providential escape from drowning; ” or they will 
wind up a sadder narrative with “ The vUal spark had fled.” 

0 Angus B. Reach. 
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No. JV. 

HOW KAYS BECAME TIIOllNFlACKS. 

T.n flcjoa loBflf, long, very long before the first Flood of M’Jilrh wc 
have any nautical account—ages so long gone by, that wo, in this 
age, linvo no notion how old they were exactly—w(5 read, in the 
Legends >vo arc nonaiilting, that tl\c larger fish of the great dcej» 
were given to tyrannizing over the sinnll fry, or little fislics ; and 
that th(‘ big, hulking Fliit-fisli especially presumed so much upon 
their size as to treat the insignificant Flat-fish with contempt and 
injustice in many extraordinary W'ayR—in such iii^onioiis ways, 
indeed, that we shall give the particulars of one of their modes of 
tyrannising; Firstly, for the edification of the liberalism of tills 
age ; and. Secondly, for the illustration of the ancient spirit of 
Feudalism all over the Old World, w'hcther wet or dry, in all times, 
e.v’on the earliest: for Tyranny is of very great aritii|uity. 

According to the Legend, no sooner, it seems, did tJiat very 
eoninioii but very wholesomo fish called tlic TJiornhack now—^the 
Kay then—^make up it* marine n\jnd, after a hard day’s rowing 
and paddling about, to go to bed—to cast anchor, as it were, on 
a nice, clean, sandy bottom, up some shallow sei! crock, in which 
ehandx'r-docencics the Kay Avas very particub.r —no sooner had 
Ray addres.sed himself to sleep, than some such saucy, swagger¬ 
ing, swashbuckler, bully sen-Bottoins, as your Turtle, Turbot, 
Brill, Hake, and the like overgrown llat-fish, themselves inclined 
to turn in and sleep off a sea-^ebauoh, looked out deliberately to 
see where the Ktus had made their hods ; and, to lie soft and 
easy, made tlmr bod, and turned and tumbled in, upon the bocks 
of those their weak and oppressedThrethren. Was there ever such 
luxurious efteniiiiaey ? —^l?ut, so goes the Legend, however nice, 
soft, and agreeably damp, sloppy, and hydropathic this sort of bed 
might bo to these finicsd fellovrs, this aristocratical riding and 
overlaying of the poor Ray^s caused the kept-down, burdened, fihit- 
toned wretches such miserable nights, they could not get a wink 
of sleep ; and they complained 

** To cA'Ciy watery god;” 
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and not without reason, that their rest was not rest, hut night- 
porter’s work, and wor.so and more wakeful tlian watchman- 
ship. Did they try to turn in bed, they compltfincd, their 
lubberly lodgers fla])ped them unmercifully over the eyes with 
tlicir fins, to make them lie still, till tijfey were so black and blue 
with ill-treatment, that they lo(»ked liko submarine blackguards 
next day, and for all the world as though they had'hcoii ruking 
about all night with some marine Marquis of Waterford or other. 
Did they attempt to hoist these lethargic lodgers otf their aching, 
breaking hacks, the ruffians hanged tliem so about their heads 
with their tails, that they were not fit to ho scon out for a w'cok, 
and kept their beds all day to recover from their bruises by night. 
So careless of all consequences to their suffering landladies and 
landlords were these single gentlemen, that, nj^t unfrequeutly, 
one or other suffered the deatli of Desdcinona, and was actually 
smotlicr('d by these ruffians during the night. The solemn 
mockery of luddiiig an inquest on them was gone throiigli next 
day ; but wliat sort of justice was to bo expected from a jury 
notoriously packed,^and presided over by a watery Waklcy, given 
himself to these same sensual indulgences ? 'You may guess. 
They invariably acquitted the culj»rits by giving in the verdict, 
“ Accidental smotherificationand the lordly Turbot or alder- 
manic Turtle swam out of court without the shadow of a stain on 
his character: so said the coroner. 

As the Legend remarks, if d!)ahs^ and Flounders, and “ such 
small doer,” had so Indulged, the iutrufeion, the iiiurJvation might 
have been home patiently ; but wlicr a spankijjg Turtle made a 
Ray his truckle-bed for the night, the difii'>euce was all the 
difference, and very material. Only imagine one of those huge 
fellows, in his heavy cuirass, with enough soup lying latent in him 
to satisfy (and that is saying something) the whole Court of Aider- 
men and their ward-doputiei-;—only imagine him the he.'ivily-slum- 
bering incumbent of a weakly Bay duting a long Bea-night in the 
short December days ! Ko wonder that poor Bay complained all 
the following day of feeling as if he had undergone a frightful fit 
of indigestion ! No wonder that he could not swim, as he used 
to do, anywhere across the creek? l^o wonder that his back 
ached, and he could not help thinking he had a touch of the lum¬ 
bago ! The great Seal, too,*isomctimc3 took it into his lubberly 
head to sleep at Bay’s, and left such an impression of his ugly 
mug in the relaxed solids of his landlord, that the poor fellow got 
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quizzed even l»y his fcllow-siiffercrs for wearing the ignoble crest 
of his ljh‘ lodger on liis Hiii’ceat—viz., a sca-calfs head argent^ 
looking soft, or stupid ! This was hard to bear! Kven that 
bUmdergiidgiion tlie Bottlenoso sometimes turned in at Ray’s; 

and the \ 

« Dolphin, boi’ing his back of gold,” 

but with no loose silver about him to pay for his night’s lodging ; 
and tlio IVpoise, ho must come, every now and then, clumsily 
rolling over one of these llat-chaniberlains like flat eandlesticks, as 
reokleasly as a rolliug-j)in goes over a dab of dough, kneading him 
so thinly and finely out, that poor Ray looked like an attenuated 
(ij'uinpct, or a light" upper-crust for a lai'gc piece of pastry not vet 
cla]»ped over the haking-disli. A horrible life to lead this ! No 
wonder that thc«IluyR groaned niider it! 

At length, so goes the. Legend, tlieso burdens more than they 
could hear—these private grievances—became so intolerable, the 
poor back-broken Iiaiuh> could no longer, would no*longer endure 
them ; niul at a great hole-aud-corncr meeting (for they did nut 
dare to assemble openl}', lest tlicir oppressors sljiould interrupt their 
proceedings) they unaminously 

- ^ pray'd the great Juvt; of die Deep, 

Sedgt'-hair*d Ncjitimc,” 

to 1 iglit their wrongs, and save them from tlicsc impeiious Incubi. 
lie, ii'od-iikc, listenod«to tliyir patition—for it was respectfully 
worded—and promised to redress their grievances, which, he 
allowed, were too bad ! 

At this time, so goes the Legend, these ineffectual Rays, (now 
so Hat, flcslij, and one of them fish enough for six puviours on a 
fust-day,) though broad to look at, and round as young Norval’s 
shield,* Were of no suhstanec to speak of—were ;hin, flabby, flat, 
and fiannclly as Shrove Tuesday paner.kcs ; and no wonder, wlicn 
they were so perpetually Turtle-ridden, 'riu-hot-ridilen, and Crandcc- 
ridden, that they had no pleasure <»f their lives ! Tlioy were so 
j)Oor a fish, indeed, at this time—tuere was so little meat and such 
trifling, niggling picking upon their hones—that his Marino Ma¬ 
jesty woidd not aUow one of*them to be put upon the Imperial 
table : for ho swore lustily (as all marine people are apt to do) that 
they were not worth the bottle orBurgess’s sauce which made 


* S^e Doxigloi. 
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tlicm passably palatable. Tlio Kereida turned up their nice 
noses at a slice of Ray, and said, “No, thankyc, Sir! ” and pre¬ 
ferred prawns and shrimps. The great Amphitrito sniAlhey were 
good for nothing, whether broiled, boiled, or fried, but to clap to 
the chest by way of blister-plaister for ^ cold. Indeed, in auch 
contempt were they held, that the very scullions of the Imperial 
liitchcn turned uj> their iio.'^es, till they looked like conehos, at the 
very sight of a Ray, dressed or undressed: the pnlaco dogs lifted 
tlicir legs in eoutempt if a fried Hay was flung to them ; nay, oven 
Queen Ainphitrite’s favourite tiihby Tom (admired for his >vavy fur 
and the regularity of its watei'-mark) spit at such fish, and swelled 
his tail ; and the very water-rats would not touch it without 
anchovy-sauce ami plenty of mcltc<l butter, not oiled. More than 
these, his Marino RTajesty’s futhcr-coiifessor—mortified man as ho 
was, and religiously rigorous in keeping all Fridays and ilsh-days 
—swore (without mental rc!?envation) that he would he comlomncd 
to all eternity pn dry land before such a jK)or dish of fish should he 
served up to him in Lent, though accompanied w'ith egg-.snuce and 
parsiicps ad /ihitum. Oh—and wc might sighing say—ah ! no 
ViTonder that those refracted Rays w'ere rejected by sneh epicures! 
For, poor creatures, wliJit opportunities litul they to make them¬ 
selves agreeable to good stomaeha, when half their natural lives 
W'as passed in a sort of unnatural, uneasy, wide-awake nightmare if 
Expect as soon a poet to write happily whose heart in heavy with 
injurious poverty. « • 

“But,” so goes the Legend, “ the day of retribution was at 
hand.” Ilis Murine Maijcsty, having listened with mdeh atten¬ 
tion (for a monarch) to their humble petition for redress of 
grievances, turned it over to ))is Ministers, who bestowed an 
attention almost not ministerial on the affair ; and, accordingly, an 
Imperial mandate w'as issued, at the instance of the Neptunian 
Lords of the Admiralty, signed 

“John Wilson Cuttlefish, Secretary^'' 

in which “My Lords licensed an% permitt^ TIis Marine Majesty’s 
poor and oppressed subjects, natives of bh- seas, intituled and 
commonly called Raiidoe^ or Rays, it be and lo go armed cn fiuhe 
in and about any and all of His M.ajcBty*s broad and narrow seas, 
creeks, harbours, and havens, for their better protcetjoa from 
lawless oppressors, and for the safety of the persons of those 
humble servants of His Majesty, g And this Warrant hereby 
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liooiisos llis Majesty’s faithful subjects tlie liatidw to go armed 
cnfahe afcordiu^ly/’ 

“No said than clone,” says the Lcjgend : for in the: very 

saiiie clay in which My Lords issued this Imperial niuijlfcsi(», the 
oppressed and depressed H^ays felt all over they" knew not how, nor 
how (4> describe the sort (»f new sousatiun which was shoolinij!; through 
their beridden, bedridden backs, as though they were breaking 
out in boils ; and some such enij)tion did show itself, sure (‘nough 
--in an hour or two eainc to a licad, as chictors and old women 


say, hi’oke, suppurated, and lieuled or cicatrized in two more—and 
this [Wiiul'ul process heuig over, and the ir alarm appeased, the 
poor Hays examined csach other, and fotind, to their great joy, 
that their flat, soft, smooth, unhumpy, undefended I)aelv^? were us 
well-protected now from all jumping up behind, as the Imekhoarcls 
of postchniscs are to keep the hoys oil'; and that every fish Jack 
of tlicmi was wmed with Jiulf-a~hund]K.'d bony thorns, sbar]*-pointed 
us crobblers’ awls, catching as fishhooks, and tearing as tcnjienny 


nails. Tlie.re wesre vociferous cries of “ Hear, hear ” aud “ St'c, 


see ! ’’ aud then one, loud, unanimous shout sent up by these fishy 
poor people, of Dcatli to the Tyrants! ” which turned every 
Turtle and Turhot in thosci seas, far and near, ns pale Hass's 
pale ale—if anything, paler. Oh the eougralulations—the 
cheers, till their mouths were all awry, the exceeding groiitude to 
their great god Neptune, and the roc-felt thanks to, and lauda¬ 
tions of, all the gods besides, Avhich were beard all that fine day 
among these fiimy fellows ! The shallows and sea-erceks w’ore all 
in a commotion with their lively ganiholling throughout that happy 
day, w'hich did not jms.s unobseiwed by their superiors, though, in 
their pride, they took not even the pains to inquire into it, and 
learn its cause. Fatal security ! Imbecile indilWronec ! No ; 
tlu'y took no ]»ains then, because they had thc ir pains to take. 
Hut all in good time, and not to o:;trun our story. “In that 
niemoruhh* hour,” says the Legend, “a great authority among 
them gave tiiern, tlui,, armed, thejiame of Thombacks, aud it has 
stiudv'to theipgt to this day.’’ 

** They wanted little or no instruction,” says the Legend, “how 
to use their new >vcapons : a ‘new instinct taught them this in no 
time at all. They felt tlieir fitness for defence at once, and felt 
that they were saved, and a redeemed race of limid<e.” As they 
repaired that evening to their accustomed mooring-grounds, they 
could not help hugging themselves with a malicious pleasure 
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to tliinlc how thoy should iistonish the natives, their old loilgors, 
when they turned in for the night ; and get rid for evcj*, at an 
hoar's warning, of a jiestilont set of free fellows, inort*frce tlinii 
welcome, who never |)aid even a shrimp for their accotniuodfitions, 
and yet could not bn commonly civil to /heir landlords nn»l Inmh 
ludioB, sunset - and ft glorious sunset it was, according to all 
accounts, ai if in honour of the new order of thiT»gs nunulane 
and reform of alui'^os marine—the Thorneys lay down for tb<; first 
night’s re>t they luni had for many a long year, each one hcepirig 
his weather-eye with; awake to what was sure to ensue shortly. 
The Logt'iid goes on to give the experiences of some scores of 
sutlbrcrs on this evcr-mcmorable night; but wc shall eonleiit our¬ 
selves with the history (if what happened*tr) one, as a fjiir a\enigo 
sample of what bcfel the rest on that occasion. ^ 

Ray had laid himself Hat on the level sandy hottom as usual— 
liad folded his fins up carefidly, for tliey would now he of some 
use to him—aifd waited, ivith one eye winking wickedly ujuvni-ds, 
when a fine, fat, grandiose, gentlemanly Turbot, as big, burly, 
and bounciblc as Dutch burgomaster, comes swimming oMjr- 
head, (he knew him again—he had lodged him many tinu's 
before,) sui’veys his aceommodatioiiH with tlic air of anvhody hut a 
fellow wdio paid nothing for them—hems, and hesitates, and 
thinks they will do—stops his paddles—goes on easy alu*ad a bit, 
then takes balf-a-turn astern—hovers till he covers the chuckling 
Tljorney as exactly .os a lid •covers a kettle; and then, as 
gradually^ as a North-Country barge sinks in the subsiding waters 
of a Paddington Canal lock, lets and lowers himself d<jwii upon 
the cushiony couch he had chosen for that iiightls sntKizing. 
Thorney says nothing, but ho winks his roguish eye ujiward at 
my snug, smug, single gentleman as he comes down to bed, as 
who should say, “Now will f astonish a native I ” and lies stone 
still, only slightly wagging tlujt tail of his, which makes a Thom- 
back to this day look so like a bock view of the hoad, witli tail and 
ear-cnrls, of a fashionable maj> of A.D. 1780—Charles Fox, fur 
instance. 

If yon are ]>assing a fishmonger’s shop, obliging Header, look 
at a Tbomback as lie lies on the l^ad^ or hangs dangling on a 
hook, and yon will see the resomhlance imnmdiatcly. 

To return to Mynheer Turbot, whom wc left settling down for 
the night. The Rays had a particular grudge against those Tur¬ 
bots, they had oppressed them with such Butch gravity—such 
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perfect phlegm—as tlioiigli they were oWIging them, ami doing 
them a great service. A fine, lively Turtle they did not mind so 
much, tlitf^gli a tyrant ami hard to bear ; but these great, grand, 
dignified, dull Turbots, “ Death to them ! ” To return to Myn- 
lieer, whom wc left goiiVg to bed. It seems tliat, not satisfied 
witli bis own gratuitous lodging, he haa*4iad the cool assurance to 
bring a friend liomo witli him, as there is room enough for two, 
he knows, lie has so rejieatcdly gone over poor Ray like a flatten¬ 
ing-mill. Mynheer proposes to lie in Gennati fasliion—Thorney 
at bottom, himself in the middle, and his friend at toj), like the 
upjiermo.-.t bed at an Inns]>ruck hotel. Or, perhaps, Mynheer 
means to ho the slice of ham between two slices of bread and 
butter, Thorney the uudllF sHee, and his friend the upper ? The 
Reader will understand the last simile the host of the two. With¬ 
out saying one Avc or Pttter, this indecent Turhot is nhout to 
tumble on to bis bed—and ho dues :• he gives a dive, and flings his 
lubberly length along, when ah, all ye watery gods*! Avhat, in the 
name of all their suhmarinc divinitie.s, what is the matter with the 
inattrnss to-night ? lie might as W'cll havccflung hiin.‘<c]f for a 
little downy rest on a sea-urchin ! lie is dreadfully hurt, and 
no wonder I IJe feeds all over his umbilical region like a house¬ 
breaker who, in running away from the wateli, has leaped upon, 
instead of over, a >vnll set with snags of glass-bottles ; or like a 
tabby Tom who is quari-elling with a iortuiscshell Tom among 
tenter-hooks. He is iK> .sooner inilied than he is out of it with the 
coiivul&i\e spring-up of an old lady who has squatted down on her 
cat! 11 is landlord aftects as much surprise as he ; and, to make 

bis lodging to his liking, gives hiinsclf a few W'afts up and down, 
as tliougli to shako up Ids feathers, and make all soft \iid smooth, 
and without lumps and bumps. Flattered by t’jcse seeming 
atteution.s to his comfort, Mynheer goes to bed a'/aiu ; but lio is 
no sooner thinking of making himself comfortable than his sullen, 
silent landlord flings up a.s a mule kicks up his heels when he 
resents his rider as a tailor, thrown him up as a cook would a pan¬ 
cake, and at tho same time pierces and transpierces his white 
waistcoat through and through with half'a hundred thrusts of his 
thorns, twice given (TotaJ : ©no hundred eyelet-holes in his best 
doublet); and then, by way of a caup de gf'acCf he gives him just 
such a rough rasping as a baker bestows on a French brick too 
brown for custom ; or as a wool-comber gives a card of coarse 
wool in heckling it out. Tins operation is now over, and one of 
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these grand, imperious Tarqutns has already got his bellyful of 
this despised Brutus. Look now at Mynheer Turbot, so lately 
the glass of flat-fisli fashiou and the mould of flaWish form 1 
Behold how his best—in fact, liis only—^vest is tom into a him- 
dred shreds niul ribands, and is streaked nil up and down with 
unseemly streams of hia own icJior ! Oh flight too shocking to 
sec !—That he roars “ Murder! ” and “ Watch ! ** in the Marine 
language is not to he wondered at. But, out, alas! his cry is only 
the signal for ten thousand similar invocatioiifl, ivhich the Sea* 
watch waking hear, hut they arc ro howildcrcd wliich to run to 
first, that they stand stock still, and let those baw'ler.s and callers 
for “ Help ! ” come and fetch it if they ^nt it. That the whole 
wishy-washy, watery neighhourhood is *inucli alarmed as if a 
fire had broken out in that iininsiu’ed sea-stroot (noi^un Fire Office 
conflagration, but a Viileanian or a volcnnian flare up, siicli as 
sometimes allright.s the Deep, hut, as there i« no wailing for turn¬ 
cocks, is soon got under)—this also is no wonder! 

The revolution—for it is no less—is now begun. The despised 
Jacquerie are up, aivl being revenged : the Aristocracy arc down, 
and being dreadfully piinifllied. In five minutes there iw not one 
of these heaux (fcns who has a waistcoat fit to he seen in, the 
ripping is so general. But, to finish with Mynheer: while he is 
roaring for “ Help I ” with his mouth all aw'ry, like an uskciW 
arch, Thorney, that sly fellow, has put his paddles in motion, 
chuckling rows away as if for a iffager, and fs in the next suhmn- 
riinc street in no time. The ivatch eomo Rcudding past liiin—ask 
u hat’s the matter, and where, and ho tells them and dii-ects them, 
and row's on rejoicing; hut before they can come nj) to him, 
Mynbeer, e.vhaustcd by tlie lo.ss of his vital ichor, has fumed over 
on his back, and looks like nothing so i ucli as a .‘ipitcheocked Eel 
glittering in a jelly of his owm making. See where ho lie.s, wliitc- 
waistcoat upward.*?, like a MO(jr-law guardian after an extra- 
parochial dinner, drunk as any lord—that gets drunk, and lying 
as large as one in the guttt'r I ^j^liej' turn him over, aiul soon .‘?ce 
that he is pa.st all surgery, finU in articulo mortis. Can ied into 
the worshipful presence of the Dogherrj' of that watery ward, the 
fair friend whom Mynheer had brought Ji jmo with him in vain 
essays to give some account, sucli as would <.,itisfy a sea-juiy, how 
her gallant came by his hundred w'ounds, each one a death ; but 
in the opening t)f her evidence she swoons away—-flop ! She is 
carried out, to bo recovered ; and hei'is dead, past all recovery. 
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" Where voir yr, Nympli«, when the remm’s*'le*?« deep 
ClofWfl o’er tlie liead of yrmr loved Lycidas I 
<»:VVhoTii l^n^^^)rsal Nature did lament, 

VViit'ii, hy the rout that made the hidoraiH roar. 

Ills t:ory vim^e down the stream was sent, 

Down tile switt ^leJuUS to tlie Leshian shore I ” 

“In all (dhor jmrts of those seas and creeks,'’ so goes the Le- 
gcml, “ similar.scones, wounds, outcries, and doleful tragedies, were 
enacted in this dreadful night. Throughout the watery realms of 
did Ncjitune, Death swam abroad ; and there was not a tyrant, 
l(*t liim he Turtle, Turhot, Brill, groat Plaice, or Sole enough for 
throe, hut liad his own private and particular reasons for regretting 
that lie hod oppressed,^! they would hear it no longer, the once 
harmless Rays.” The statistical returns (still extant in tlic Nep¬ 
tunian Stati; fl'nper Office) show that somewhere about three 
millions of the privileged classes who hud quartered themselves on 
those long-sutrering landlm*ds liad the umhilical parts of their per¬ 
sons punctured all over, ns if for a Avaistcoat all button-holes : that 
slasluMl <louldets fSpunish fashion) wore “ all the kick,” as avo say, 
for sonic time ensuing: that sea-surgery m' body-tailoring and 
fine-drawing, Avas going on in all directions in all the fashionable 
Avatcring-jdacos: that there was not a Turtle or Turhot that could 
say with Ilanilei it “ kncAV not .seam.fthat such few of the 
tyrannical many as survived that rebellion Icamt to respect their 
hmnhie felloAv-llshos^ and if thcA" occasionally slept out, it Avas not 
t rieiniiiatfdy, and not at other people’s expense : they paid their 
Avav, and did not forget the chamherinaid and boots in the morning. 

According to the Neptunian Admiralty’s returns of tlm killed 
and Avounded in this naval engagement, it seems that in the single 
sca-cretdc where this revolutionary movement began, about tliirteen 
tliousand of these Turbots were pinked, crimped and slashed, till 
they turned over on their hacks with their bcllit-i full of wounds ; 
and, more frightful sacrifice to justice, that at the loAvost compu- 
ti^lon twidvo thousand Turtles, aver.'igiiig fulltAvcnty quarts apiece 
(^np nua.'^nrel, fell, during thr- shocking slaughter—this wilful 
Avastt‘ of Turtle-soup, which ha.-* brought Avoeful want of it on the 
Avorld to this day. Dike thj French cuirassiers at Waterloo, these 
tyr.uits thought tliemseiA^cs thoroughly impregnable and invincible 
in ihcir shells; and so they Avere, till an ingenious Ray showed 
tliat they were eomo-at-ablo through their sides—under thoir 
arm^, as it wore. Good! And now the gallant Rays got at them 
as readily as s^ar rays ge^ through chinks in a wall, and ripped 
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their seams up, like so many tailors translating old garments into 
new. ‘ • All nature, ” so goes tlu' 1 .egend, ‘ ‘ ahiuldered to hear sueh an 
awful cracking of eallipashes and eallipccs ; hut there tvas no help 
for it: like lohster-hoiling, it must he done to do them proporlv, 
and serve them up ns a dish fit for the gods.” As much as Alder¬ 
man Curtis would liave mourned the sad noeossitv, if sueh a crime 
had heen coinmitted in his time, his good old Murine Majesty 
lamented this frightful abuse of Turtle : he was even weak «'noiigh 
to .shed salt tears when he signed their death-warrant, fin* it was 
nothing lcs.-j when he issued these letU'rs of marque and n'yn*isal 
t') the Uavs. lie was so choked and subdued hv s<n*row, indeetl, 
that he could hardly shake his trident anthem, and call tliem the 
i \—d pca-seoundrels they were, and he knew well tliey were. His 
good queen, too, shed tears of tender eompahsi«gi ; and “ these 
were the first pearls,” so .says the Legend. In that awful hour, 
also (aeeordirig to a note in t4in Appendix), the then nnernhodiod 
sjtirits, predestined to become the souls or vivifying prineiph'S of 
London aldermen and great guttling citizens in aflor-ag(*s, and 
in this age, and in, ages still to come, till aldermen sliall he no 
inoie, and great eili/ens arc all gone out, like sparks in a burnt 
sheet of paper, sluuKlcrcd to s<’C sueli an enormous snerifiee of 
.‘?onj> ill the wild spirit of revenge. Wliat tliough these Turtles 
w'orc tyrants, tlicv urged, their tyranny would smeeasc as soon as 
they w'eie boiled down. Hireh and Jilcadeii would make them as 
gentle a.s a jam, and as sensitivifas a jelly. * Xeptune ln'ard 

“ Thoir inumiiirs, with sipliing sent,’^ 

and, lordung as black as thunder at tliem, hade them liold their 
ghostlv tongues, and go about tlieir business: he would not hear a 
w'ord more in mitigation of punlsliment. - By his Irripn*ial trident, 
threatening w'ith it these grumblers, he sw*ore that a t(;rrihlc 
example should he made of the oppressors of his patient yioor sea- 
people ; and when he swore, these ghosts of sitting aldernien 
thereafter hurried from his presence, perfectly asliained of liis 
Maje>ty, shaking their heads at such an example to his suhj<‘cts, 
and wondering where he hail been brought up, in wdiat vulgar 
under-water ^\^'lpp^ng, that Jic had teamed such coarse, unkingly 
expresdiuis. It is supposed, and it scen s probable, psyebolegi- 
eally considered, that to the shock they r ■eoived in this eonlcrn- 
phited sacrifice of Turtle is to be traced the sadncfs of spirit 
which bits on aldermen when on tl^ bench, and makes them so 
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Bcvcre witli clnmkon sailors, Billingsgate fisliwivcs, and all water¬ 
men l>rongl»t hefaro them for abusing the Queen’s English ; and 
W'hich jn.'3l'c9 thorn so malcontont when at^the board, that they 
seem never to he soup-satirtfiod. And this it is, It is likewise said, 
which reiidc‘i',s my Lord Mayor’s Show so sad a sight to see, when 
YOU can get a gliru])so of it through the gloom of Kovember! 
This it is which makes the onteilainmcnt after dinner dull, though 
Count Skimmilkj)cnandink, the Dutch ambassador, is present 
and jdcasant! And this it is which makes the four-and-twenty 
aldermen, in full coui't assembled^ so grave a deliberative body, 
with so little wit, that it is not worth mentioning. 

“And from that time,^” so goes the L<*gcnd, “ the Bays being 
armed, and a match for the tyrannical Turtles, had no more sca- 
gentry quartered upon them, a.s though tliey were the publicans and 
tavern-keepers of the Deep, wh(7ther they had lodgings to let or 
no ; and thus ended the tyranny two in a heel. And tliis," 
says the Legend distinctly, “ is the veritable origwi of Kays now 
going to sea armed f.n fuLc, and being called Thornbacks.” 

Moral— • 

At the discretion of the ingenious Render. 


A NEW-YEAirS SO.VNET. 

Now, while the cliimes their gladsome messMigo ring, 

Saying to lono' ones who keep hi>use with Fear, 

In tones by Night and Silence made more clear, 

“ kejoico ! Look upward ! It will soon be Spring !” 

A qui'iiiit remainder to mine heart they b>h)g, 

That Earth, by man’s distress worn grey and sere, 

Hath nought more ancient than the New-born year. 

New hqpc<!, new ties, rew Re.-^soms promising ! 
is Creation older than l>ecay : 

So (loth removal Ruin’s spite outlast; 

Therefore, no more, 0 friends ! with brows o'orcast 
Hang over graves fresh-oi>ened yesterday ! 

Sweet vest—bridit Summer—lie on yonder w-aste ; 

1 akc up the load once more: go boldly on your way ! 

% IlENftY F. CnORLEY. 
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In these ilays, when thinkers on social organisation and multi¬ 
tudinous philanthropists are striving to tho utmost of thoir ability 
(or inclination) to anicliorato tho condition of tho people, it is 
interesting to meet with a person, who not only denies the neccs> 
sity for such amelioration, but looks upcni all who attempt it 
as fools, or something w'orse. A man Uko this 1 encountered 
aouie short time since, who struck me as a very good spocimen of 
the sceptical do-iiuthing class. • 

I was on beard the “Orwell,” Ipswich stenm-vessel, intending 
to be landed at that nice litths Esse.v watering-place, Walton-on- 
tho-Nazo. 1 had brought a lately-puhlishcd book with me, to 
serve as a rosoiircc in ease the voyage seemed tedious; hut happen* 
ing tho evening hef^fre to dip into the oommciiccment of it, I was 
80 much interc.stod that I resolved to resume it on board tho 
steamer pretty early in the day’s travelling. Accordingly, when 
breakfast was over, and wo had fairly left Gravesend some distance 
behind us, 1 descended into tho saloon, and seating myself in a 
very satisfactory sort of sofa, pixiparod to enjoy the good things 
whicli the author had provided fftr me. An* elderly stout gentle¬ 
man was sitting at a table close to me, with a newspaper in his 
hand, which he was perusing with a very imcomfortable and con¬ 
temptuous e.v[trcssiou of countenance. 1 had not read a dozen 
words of my hook, w'lieii ho threw down the newspaper, exclaiming 
loudly, “ Stuff!—Gammon !—Infernal nonsense and Kumbug I ” 

I looked up in some surprise at tb’s outbreak, not knowing 
exactly whether I was to consider it as addressed to myself, or aa 
a soliloquy. The stout gentleman continued :— 

“ Ah, sir!—all humbug, aud nothing else. Isn’t It too bad, 
when I buy a copy of the “ Times ”—the *^Times'* —sir, mind me, 
and not one of your twopenny-halfpenny papers—Is n’t it too bad, I 
say, when I buy a paper like this, expcf^ting to find something 
rational and entertaining in it, to amhse me in this confounded 
long, stupid voyage to Ipswich—is n’t it toe bad, I say again, to 
find it filled with debates in parliament about tho * condUion of 
the people,’ and letters from corrcspimdents about tho ' condition 
HO. XXV —VOL. V. p ^ 
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of tlic pcoplf,’ aii<l leadiiif^ articles about the ‘condition of the 
pco[dc Curse the ‘coudition of the people ! It’s enough to 
mal;t‘ a niah sick, to be dosed vrith sucdi cant! " 

“ You an* not interested, then, sir, in mo ‘ comlitiou of England 
iprcstioii,’ as Carl^yle calls it i said I. 

‘‘ Sir,” said he, “lam interested in what concerns myself, and 
myself only, and I leave other j>eople to take care of their own 
afiairs—that’s wjw way, sir. As for such a deistiojil, atheistical 
scojmdrel as Oarlile, sir, I don’t care a button what he says. 1 saw 
the Eisljops hanging out of his window in Fleet-street ; and I’d 
have givi'ii a trifle to have seen him liiinself hanged on a seaflbld 
in the (Md Bailey,” 

“1 do not mean iliehard Carlih, sir,” .-aid I, .smiling, in spite 
of deceney, at tins ridiculous mistake : “ 1 mean 'Ihontos Orrlff^e, 
autlior of ‘ The French IvevoUitiini,’ ‘f’ast and riesent,' and other 
excellent works.’’ • 

“Sir,” said he, “I know nothing of him or theni, and what’s 
more, 1 don’t want to know. If he writes humbug about ‘social 


amelioration,’ and ‘elevation of the masses,’,and sueh like stuff 
—as by your account I sup]»ose ho does—stirring up ])oor, igno¬ 
rant people to ho discontented with their own lot ami the lot of 
those they sec around them ; why then, 1 say, he’s no writer 
for nio-Stcw'ard, a gla.-s.s of brandy and water ! ” 

I was .so much amused by this sturdy advocate for “things as 
they are,” that 1 determined to ‘‘pursue the conversation, instead 
of reading iny book or going upon deck, one or the other of which 
1 should have done, hud ho been less violent and absurd. 

“ But surely, sir,” said I, “some improvement is do.sirable and 
possible.” 

“All pnasihh improx’eniont will take place in duo cohi^c, sir,” 
said he; “ and that without you or I troubling our al»out it. 
They talk of the ‘people.’ Sir, I know the pf'-ple, and I know 
there is not one distressed ]joor man in fifty w'lu.oe distro-s has not 
arisen from his ow'u fault. Brui^vcnijoss, sir, drunkeimess is the 

bane of the English W’orkmnn-Stew'ard, arc you going to bring 

me that i^la-ss of bra»ulv-and-w'a!' r to-dav ? ” 

W 4 41 

“ Then you deny general ^listress ? ” said J. 

“ Any greater distress than is usual ami inheroni in every 
properly-constituted society 1 do deny,” said ho. “Sir, there is 
a cant of philanthropy now, ns there have been other eunts; hut 
this moibitl nonsense will pass awaiy in time. I will relate an 
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incident that occuiTed to injsclf, not throo xnonilis ngo ; an inci- 
dent tliat confirmed mo more in my belief of tbc humbug of the 
* poor man' cry than twenty octavo volumes could hav^doue.” 

“ I shall be very happy to lioar it, sir,” said I. 

Well, air,” said he, “you must know that I reside in n snug 
villa of niy own, not far fi-om Ipswich. Providence has blessed 
me with a siifHcicncy, wdiich I inherit from my father, who was 
one of llip most celebrated merchants, sir, in the city of .Xondon. 
1 grow my own vegetables—am never at a loss in niy Imthousc for 
grajic^i, melons, and such like ; and have nlw.ays a bottle of good 
port in my cellar. So, sir, I live comfortably, owing nothing, and 
envying no man. 

“ Well, about throe months ago, ns I said, I was stmlling about 
my little front garden after breakfast, when, as I happened to lean 
over tile railings close to the high road, a dirty ragged sort of 
fellow, w'lio was crawling by, stopped right before me and began 
to bog. Then* was something in the fellow's^appearance I didn’t 
like at all. He had a beard of a week's growth seemingly, was 
unwaslitNl, and without a decent artiide, of clothing upon him. 
Well, be began begging a.s 1 said, and 1 t<jld liim to go and get 
work, and not lead that disreputable kind of life. 

“ * Work ! ’ said he ; ‘ ah, 1 wish anybody w’oiild give mo 
work.” 

“ * Do YOU mean to say you would work if you could ? ' said I. 

“ * Ah, master, try me,* said flie fellow. * 

“ Well, a thought came into my head that 1 would just satisfy 
myself whether he really was of an industrious turn ; or whether, 
as I strongly susjiectcd, ho was only an idle vagabond, who chose 
rather to beg than to earn his own livelihood. 

“ * Very well, I will try you,’ said 1; ‘ Here, just stop this 

way.’ 

“ Well, I took him into a largo gravel yard on one side of tho 
house where I keep fowls. 

“ ‘ Now,’ said 1, * take a spatlg and dig a hole on the left side 
of this yard. The liolc must lie nine feet long, four feet broad, 
and three feet deep. Throw all the earth, wlien you have dug 
the hole, on the right aide of the yard*. \ uu .shall liavc a shilling 
and your dinner for doing this.” 

, g.aTc him this job because I had rcid alwut their serving 
paupers so in tho poor-houses, and I thought it was a good plan 
to try him. 

F 2 
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“ "Well, flic fellow looked very much pleased. He got the spade, 
pulled oil’ Ills mi»cral>]e coat and waistcoat in a twinkling, and set 
to work. 1 M’eiit into the house, and towards the evening, as I 
was sitting witli a friend or two over our wine after dinner, I was 
told that lie had linished the task. I went out to see ahout it, 
and, sure enough, the hole was dug just as I had directed, Jind 
the earth w'a.s all piled neatly up on the right side of the yard. 

“ • Here ’a the shilling,’ said I ; ‘ and now go into tlic scullery 
and got some bread and cheese and beer. Gome to-iuorrow 
morning ut ten o’clock ; I sliall have some more work for you.' 

“ AV'cll, bo was very thankful, and next morning at ten he made 
las apjioarancc. 1 liardly knew the fellow, for he had got shaved ; 
he had most cej'tainlv wasliod, and someiiow his clotlie.s did not 
look quite so bad a.s they had looked the day before. 

“ J took him into the yard wbere lie bad dug the hole. 

“ ‘ Tliere,’ said 1, ‘ take a spndd and fill up that hole with the 
copi’th you see pileil up on one side. Strew gravei neatly on the 
top, and roll it hard with that garden-roller.’ 

“ 1 had no sooner said this than 1 saw the bellow heglii to look 
sulky, lie muttered something about ‘ digging a hole and tilling 
it 11 ]> again,' and seemed in no liurry to begin. 

“ ‘ ^Vlmt! ’ .said J, * do you grumble nt w'orking for an honest 
livclihocul 'i Ho you refuse to do what I order you ^ ' 

“ ‘ I didn’t refuse/ he muttered, in a surly sort of voice. 

“ ‘ Then begin at once,’ saiti f, * and when you liavc done you 
shall have a shilling and 3 'our dinner, as you had yesterday.’ 

“ "Well, he didn’t seem very willing, but in tlic course of the day 
ho finished the job—took his shilling and dinner—and when he 
went away 1 told him to bo with me again at ten the next morn¬ 
ing, as I had more work for him. 

“ 1 didn’t much expect him, I must say ; but at leu, or a little 
after next morniiig, sure enough ho came. . 

“ I took liini into the yard again. 

“ ' Isow 1 ’ll tell you what I wvut done,* said I; * you 're getting 
used to it now, so it will come easy. J ust dig a hole on the left 
side of the yard there. Lot the bole ho twelve feet long, two 
feel broad, and two feet deep. Pile the earth up nicely on the 
right side of the yard. "When the job is finished you shall have 
a shilling and your dinner as usual.’ 

“ Sir, I w'i&h you could have seen the face of the rascal when 1 
said this. I thought he wa^oing to knock me down. 
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" ‘ I wont flo it !’ says lie, ^ I *11 starve first! * 

‘ You wont do it ? * I said. 

‘ Xo ; I wont! ’ says lie, in a voice you niip;1jt h^ivo licnvd a 
mile off; * I wont, and so I tell you 1 Do you think a poor man 
’ant no sense of wlmt's right and proper? You’ve inaJo a fool 
of me once, but you wont twice.’ 

“ ‘ All!’ said 1, ‘ so I find you 'ro just what I thought you were, 
a lazy vagabond, who prefers bogging to working. I’ve tried 
yon and know you. Get out of my house, or I ’ll Iiavo^you taken 
up for a vagrant.’ 

*‘ he was going to be impudent T bidieve, but I set my largo 
inastiif at bim, and ’gad, be was very glad to be off, Jilvcr since 
that time, whenever 1 see or read of panjiurs and people in dis¬ 
tress, and m on—1 s.ay to myself, * would they work for a shilling 
and their dinner ? ’ It’.s all very well for silly womfn to talk abmit 
destitution and the sufferings ^of the poor ; but men of the Avorld 
know its humbug — humbug, sir, and iiotliing else! ” 

Here the cfflerly gentleman—who seemed to have talked bini- 
self into a great hent—started up, and thru.sting the neAvspajier 
into Ids pocket, lc?t the saloon in much hasto for tlic deck. I 
laughed a litths and rc-siimod the penisal of my book. A. W. 


THE DREAME?. AXl) THE WOKKKH. 

CHAPTER 1. 

WRuri; or tub srnm imcubt “ orr nu: r(M‘>T ok avat.es.— 

rOIlTV^I-lVES LOST.- TIIK IIAI'T.—RSI VI'K OK' THE HE&T OP 
TUB I‘A9.Si:SOBHt> ANU < KKW. , 

“ Go below ! down in the cabin ’ not I!” exclaimed a sturdy 
passenger, grasping the starboard bulwark Avitli botli liands, wliilo 
the A'csscl, having every prospect of shipwreck on a leo shore, 
rolled and tossed amidst the .sur^s. “ Go below! What ? among 
all the screaming cliildrcn and ghost-faced Avonicn, fainting or 
falling on their knees to pray—no| I, indeed! I Avon t do it; 

and it’s of no use to-VI liy ! well I If 5 <>n the captain of tho 

packet, you are not mp captain, and 1 won't etir from this place !” 

A violent cross-wave at this moment .mrst against the starboard 
quarter of the steamer, beating in a j»art of the bulwark, and slant- 
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ing off in n long rlcnso column, it sninshcd down and fairly carried 
away hcforo it the whole of the paddle-box and wheel, on that side. 
The pnssepgor who had just apolceu, together with the captain 
and several others, w'cre all driven along the deck, close to the 
larboard gangway ; but amidst the howling of the wind, and the 
Toiee.s of the captain and males, and the cries of alarm from all 
sides, this one passenger’s ejaculations, every now and then, broke 
tliroiigli the dissonance around. 

“ (Jo hclow all of US, do you say ?—Belovr in the crowded cabin, 
to be 4lrowned in the dark, like so many blind groping things, 
struggling and inaunderiiig one over the other! Ob, it’s of no 
use swearing—landsmen or. not, no matter for that, here T stand ! 
I ’ra not in your w'ay—Here 1 stand ! ^Vill you, though ? Lei 
tlic sea wash me overboard ! [ ‘ni not in your way—1 say I won’t 
go below, and it's all no use !" 

Here the vcftscl struck against spine rocks ; and the remaining 
paddlc-whe<d on the lec.«(ide, by the concussion, wj^ broken clean 
off, and the next instant it was seen tossing away upon the boiling 
surface of lht‘ son, like some, child’s plaything^ 

“ Force us all Iwlow', will you ? Not while I have a limb left. 
I/ct the sea wash us overboard! better so, than be drowned grop¬ 
ing and struggling about like blind whelps and kittens in a W'ator- 
butt! 1 eliooso to stav on the deck at all risks—to look inv fate 

111 the fnec, and meet it like a man. I choose to have my chance 
—my fair cliunce of esc.apc somelrow. Below tlioi’e is no cliancc. 
The sea I Let the sea wash us overboard, and be-” 

The voice of the speaker was abruptly buried in the clattering 
fall of a mass of rigging and a broken topsail-yard from aloft, 
which knocked him flat upon the deck, together witli several 
others w ho were standing near, all of whom wore completely over¬ 
laid hy tlic heavy tangled mass ; and a hug© wave at the same 
time leaping up, like somo groat whito-headed nonster, upon the 
deck, the emire heap was covered over hy a white running sheet 
of foam, and swept off, like the merest rubbish, into the sea. 

This dreadful spectacle so alaruiod all the other passengers who 
had remained upon the deck, instigated by the example and ejacu¬ 
lations of the man who hadejust vanished from their sight, that 
they now obeyed the orders of the first mate, and staggering oaid 
stumbling w’ildly across tlie dock, went huddling down below. 
It was evening. The lights in the dusky cabin flickered and 
flared with the fitful roll of t|Ae vessel, and often went out. The 
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howling of the wind nnd the dashing of the sea wore by this time 
terrific. 

And below in the cabin,—what a scene waatherej llo’w can 
any wunis describe its frantic dismay—its mute agony—its vailed 
forms of passion, or pi*ostrtttion of mind and body—its dreadful and 
overwbebning ^iifusion! Men and w'ouion burrying backwards 
and forwanls and acrojis, like frighioncd animals in a cage, Itither 
and thither, witliout purpose, unking hurried questions which they 
thorn-selves do not understand, and not seeming oven to liear their 
own voices ; others standing with a ti\od stare and open mouths ; 
and sonic sitting with bloodless c’leeks and chattering teeth, and 
their knees jerking up and down with the same rapidity. Hero, 
several nit n very busy in getting toge.tln‘r tlieir valuables, which 
they cannot disentangle, or which they drop about and rusli away 
from ; there, a man trying to secrete sometliin^^^nndor a table,— 
something to save himself with ; liere, a group of women on their 
knees, pn\\ In^g aloud, and others fainting, or in fits, or uttering, every 
now and tlicn, shrieks of terror at each blow of a bursting wave 
against the vessers side, and at eaeb concussion upon tb© rocks 
beneath—with the constant cry of “ Oh God, save mo !—Oh God, 
have mercy upon me!’* At this horrid moment the prayer is 
mad© by the utterer for liim.self only. The side exceptions were a 
woman and her husband, who cried “ Oh God, save us !” and a 
mother, with her children clinging m.'idly round her, who constantly 
cried “ Oli God, save my poor childrett !” This scene lasted 
a full hour. 

The vessel now rose upon a huge hillow', as if ascending a steep 
hill, and was then pitched forward ujion a rofjk. Her boivs wore 
stove in, and the sea instantly filled thd fore-cabin. The vessel, 
however, had a thick hulk-head of oak between the fore-cabin and 
the Gugim* room, so that she did not fill a’ inidsliips ; hut the 
passengers in the after-cabin hearing the cry of horror that accom¬ 
panied the crash, fully believed the vessel was going down instantly. 
A general rush was made to the ladder—nobody co^d ascend— 
the hatches were securely btfltoncd down—they struggled, and 
cried, and heat about in vain—^all lights were extinguished in the 
disorder, and the scene below was* one liimian chaos of horror and 
hopeless violence amidst a darkness wfiirh lent all its aid to their 
already frantic imaginations. But prei ently several of the accittles 
and cabin-windows were broken and burst through, and the sea, 
like so many serpents from various quarters, came gorgllng and 
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hissing in. Some of the passengers, believing the last moment had 
amved, fell do>vn insoiisible ; and the otliers ran in a M’iltl herd 
over them. ^ At this liidcous crisis ono man, cither stronger than 
any of the rest, or possessing the superior power of a definite pur¬ 
pose, in addition to his strength, bearing also some iron inslru- 
menl in Iiis hand, mode his way with wedge-lik^forco tlirough 
the dense crowd on the ladder, and witli redoubling blows, each 
heavier than the last, smashed all the wood-work above, and let 
the pasHougcr.s out upon the deck. lie stopped to assist several 
of tlieiii uj), and to clear the passage for tlu? otliers, and then 
hurried away to another part of the deck, evidently with some 
design in his mind. 

Tiio first emotion of the passengers on emerging from tlieir 
liori'ihle condition hclovv, w'as that of a gasjiing sense of recovered 
freedom and life ; and their first imjiulsc was to rush ftirward 
BOinoM'lierc to ('scape somehow. But the next moment a eliangc, 
almost ns teri'ible as the scene they had left, took jiossessioii of 
their faculties. Above, in the sky, a discoloured smoky lieap of 
driving eloud-^ .-.bowed intcrvnl.s of a clear and lurid light through 
the .‘^eudding rack ; .md now and llicn they caught n glimpse of 
the jagged moon, magnifiial and defonued by their alarmccl ima¬ 
ginations into some high-dancing and devilish meteor,—the wind 
iiuwling and rioting through and through the rocking mn.'.ts, and 
the sea on the wimlward side, spi inging up in great .spire.s of wdiite 
and glittering foam, th<^ points rising at the starboard quarter and 
running rajiidly along the vessel's edge, getting higher and highci*, 
till hoiuliug a fierce dragon-like neck they prccii)itated themselves 
across the forecastle, and plunged again into the sea on the other 
side. The dismayed passengers ran about wildly, sometimes 
coming in violent collision with the sailors, or wit]> each other, 
falling upon the deck, and others sturabling ovr* them, till pre¬ 
sently some became breathless and still, and othc*» clung, moaning 
with horror, to whatover was nearest to them. The vessel had 
been eai'ried^over the lirst ledge ' f ro.;k8, and was nearing the 
shore. Sim had parted all her . 'aUiors. All heavy merchandize 
and packages liad boon thrown overboard. A cry was now 
raise*! of “ The boats I The hojjts ! ” It was found that the sailors 
had been getting out, and Verc lowering the boats. Everybody 
rushed to that side. 

The first boat that was lowered reached the water bend fore¬ 
most, through liasty mismanagement—^filled, and instantly sank. 
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The next boat was capsized in the confusion that provailed,— 
several passengers jumping overboard in a state of Idind oxeite- 
mont, while the boat was sinking, in their terror of jbeing left 
bclnrd. The boat, noAv lowered, which was tlio barge, and very 
broad in the beam, and strong, reached the. water in safety, and 
was rapidly filled by a crowd, so tlnit not another iii^dividual could 
possibly be admitted ; but before they had succeeded in pushing 
her off, and while tlic over-erowdod Ijoat Avas tossing high up the 
vessers side, almost to a level with the deck, and then deRCcndiiig 
as if to reach lier keel, the for(‘inast of the steamer suapj»ed close 
off, and went crashing over the side ! Instantly eight or ton more 
people lcap<Ml into the. boat, upon the heads of the crowd, and os 
instantly the whole of them Avent dowm, before a single one had 
time to extricate himself from the densely-packed throng. It was 
tlic last boat they had ! * 

And now all of those on the Jiigh-pitching deck of llic doomed 
vessel gave themselves up for lost. Some uttered screams ; 
others groaned,* aiul wrung their hiiiuls; some ■|)rayed aloud on 
their knees ; some rushed to and fro, with loud, incoherent ejnen- 
latiojis, or gabbling to themsolvcs like Idiots ;—but the predomi¬ 
nating and most shocking characteristic was a solfi.shness, which, 
from its utterly undisguised excess and brutality, Avas often 
frightful to behold, and took tho form of ferocity rather than 
mere seU-prcscrA’ation. It Avns as frightful in itself as the thing 
it feared. Two men happened t* seize tJjc same spar, and began 
to lash themselves to it, and, after a few confuning tangles of their 
ropes, they seized upon each other, and struggled savagely, 
though there Avcrc plenty of other spars close at Inind ; otlicrs 
thrust theniseheB into positions of ajjparcut advantage, foi'cing 
somebody else out, perhaps to inunediato deatruetiou. Even 
women wore not exempt fi'oin this trertment; Avhilc reckless and 
bcwildereil men AAcnt trampling over the bodies of fallen parents 
with their children, totally disregarding them, as tliough they 
were heaps of ropo-yam or refuse. Several pa.ssengera had two, 
and even three life-presenrers undtr their great coats and clonks, 
(one of these life-belts being enough for anybody of onlinary 
weight), and other passengers wore naming Avildly about, offci ing 
all they had in the world for such a thing*-but in vain. 

' But let ua be just to human nature. Those dreadful circum¬ 
stances, at tho crisis, are unfair trials of humanity. Tho groat 
masses of mankind, or average of^human chayractor, ato not 
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capable, oitlier T>y tlioir original nature or intellectual and moral 
habiti), oF siij^taining tlioinselvcB in Kucb scenes as tlicse. Kover- 
tbolcss, tVM'e will ultoost always be found some exceptions. How 
grandly does a man, who retains bis hiiinauity amidst the general 
loss of it, stiiiid out from all tlie rest!—^I jow nobly, how diviuoly, 
do women oftpn appear, even in their passive, seb-por-sessed 
reHignatiori and feeling for others! Nor were siieh examples 
wanting upon the present oceasion. The very passenger, who 
had been in violent altercation with the captain as to going below, 
just before they wore washed overboard, was observed, while they 
wore drifting away upon the sea, to Indp the ca[itnin upon the 
broken main-topsail yard, to which tbi^y both clung till out of 
sighta sailor, who was the most export iti lowering the l)argo 
into the water, was the very last man who faii’ly got into It; and 
a poor Irish emigrant, retuniiiig homo from Canada, had been 
contiminlly assisting somebody, ^though excessively frightened 
hiinself, and frequently ejaculating “ Och ! some j^ood saint come 
down and lielp ns, for the honour of God;” hut when anybody 
near him wanted assistance, he instantly forgot his own alarm. 

Besides these passing instances, however, there were others of 
yet more marked character. 

On the centre of the deck, in front of the compass-box, stood a 
man, >vith a cliock ashy pale, but an erect attitude and a steady 
eye. Uo bent his gaze alternately upon the hideous tumult 
around him on the deck of the vcvssel,—upon the raging sea,—and 
upon the equally turbulent commotion in the sky above. His look, 
howovei*, was not very observing, nor speculative as to results, 
nor hopeful, nor resigned to his fate. 11 was rather the look of one 
who, not .seeing any present means of escape, was waiting with a 
certain stoical fortitude for wdiat might happen : and, to judge by 
his frequent gaze over the sea, his fortitude was attended, if not 
assisted, by a degree of abstraction, apparently the result of 
an habitual liigh tone of thoughi. By his side, with one hand 
held in his, stood a lady of soPic* ta or three and twenty years of 
ogc, whose unruffled appearaiidb, both in her behaviour and her 
attire, in comparison with that of oil the other women present, 
betokened a very consideiiablc degree of self-possession. Her 
chief solicitude seemed to be devoted to a doubled-up figure, 
who sat on the deck at her feet, with his head enveloped in her 
shawl, and who remained—^whether from age and infirmity of 
body, or weakness of mind~quite motionless. 
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“Archer,** said the lady, in nn under tone, addressing him who 
hold her hand. lie did not hoar her. 

“ Those fliiws in tlic sky,” luunnurcd he to himself* “ do not 
vouchsafe* to us one faint gleam of the hope of escape. Will they 
give us a brief glance into regions of the w'orld to come ? No, 
no ; wc must stare down into the black abysses of the sea, W'hieh 
show us the actual lna^^ of death ; and all our long aceonut of a 
short life has to he wound up in a moment, nnd in the. dark I 
Great God ! why should the 11 ore nnd the Hereafter so confound 
us I Why wore uc not given minds too moan tc» eompreliend this 
dreadful pinnacle of time, or else largo enough to take our two lives 
into our own steady vision I” 

“ Archer,” repeated the lady. lie bent his head close to her 
face. " Do you think my father could he got down into a boat, 
should any come to our rescue ? ” 

“ 1 tliink not, imlcss I could^carry him down the ship’s side, the 
safety of whiel^ to both of us would Ikj very doubtful.” 

** I shall n(»t leave him.'* 

'* Of course not.”. 

But if you can save yourself you must not remain with us.” 

“ I shall remain.” 

“ Dear Archer, to what purpose ? if you can save yourself by 
any means, pray leave us this instant.” 

Archer pressed lii'r hand. “ 1 shall remain with you,” said he. 

His eye was again bent over^hc sea, with a painful, yet half- 
ahfitracted ga* 3 . l^rom this he was j)re8ontly startled by the 
violent fall of two men and a child close at his feet, the. men being 
engaged in a deadly conflict, I’lio cause appeared to he, that owe 
of thorn had a lifc-pre.**crvcr bolt, which ho had fivstcucd round 
tlie body of his little girl, and was in the act of attaiMiing himself 
to the child by a piece of rope, wlic ' another man rushed upon 
thorn, and tore the life-preserver away from the child. This 
raffian being much the str >ngcr of the two, had now got both 
father and chiltl beneath him upon the deck, the former of whom 
he had grasped so fiercely by thd^ throat with both hand.s, that his 
face was already turning black, and hi.s eyes starting from the 
sockets. t 

** Let go your hold ! ” ojkclaimcd Archer* interposing—“Wretch! 
let go your hold ! ” Saying which he dragged the uppomiost man 
backwards by the collar of his coat; but he had scarcely done this 
before two other men rushed n][K>n ^e prostrate child and father, 
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and seized the lifo-preserver as their prize. Archer quitted the 
first assailant, and sjirang towai’da them ; the first assailant rose 
and also s]p*ang upon them ; the father rose and sprang upon them. 
Each one had a hand upon the life-preserver; and amidst the 
howling of the wind, the dashing over of frequent billows, the 
pitching and thumping of the vessel upon the rocks, and the 
scr(*nnib of the child who was trodden under foot, the life-preserver 
M'as tom in pieces. 

Tlio first assailant, with the largest fragment' in his gi'.nsp, 
roi'led backwards to the gangway, and fell lieadlong into the sea ; 
and (tne of the other assailants, together with the fotlicr, both in .a 
state of hlind fury at the destruction of the thing that was to save 
their lives, si*Izedupon Archer, and would instautl_^ have torn Isim 
to pieces, if they had hut possessed claws an<l fangs, so like wild 
beasts was tlii^Ir assault upon him. Hut a blow upon the head of 
each fr{)ni some one standing uhovc the struggling grou]), laid the 
two wild beasts at their length u|ion the deck. It was the man 
wlio liad broken his way out from tlie cabin, and lihcralcd the 
passengers some time since, lie was a strong finely-formed man, 
of the middle height, and about eight-and-ttvetily years of age, 
11 is only clotljos were a pair of pilot-clotli trousers tightly hound 
round his loins with a black silk hand kerchief, and a Cluornsey 
frock fitting close to his body and arms. In hi.s hand he held a 
stout marlinspike. 

“ Thank you !*' exclaimed thejudy, looking gratefully towards 
the mail, ns Archer rose fj'om the deck, a]>parently little injured 
by the wild seutHc. Archer nodded his head exjircssively towards 
liiiu ill recognition of tlic* service. The man looked alternately 
from the lady to Archer, and from Archer to tlie lady, and then 
at the luuilled-up figure sitting upon the deck it her feet. “ I 
think,” said he, “I can manage to take you ill into my party, 
and get you ashore somehow.” 

“ What parly !” said Archer liastlly, “ and how ashore ? The 
boats arc all lost!” 

Tlie man paused a second or f»vo, and then said, in rather an 
under tone, ** I have been making a raft—-a good strong one, con- 
.sidoring the time and otlicf things. I meant it to carry ten or 
elei eii, and I Jiavc pickfcd out the best for it—men who behave 
like men, and not like sheep, nor wild beasts. And those ten are 
now sitting on tho raft to guard it, while I came aft to see if 1 
could find another or two, in which case I shall add another sjiar 
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or plank—and then launch her—so como this way—aluiU I carry 
the old man ?” So saying, he approached the recumbent ligurc, 
and stooped over him with cxtoiulod arms, to lift him up. 

** Stop! ” said Archer, we are most giuilcful to y^ou for this 
ofler of help ; but as your raft is made of pieces of timber fastened 
together, which may burst asunder, so is this vessel made of still 
more pieces of timber bound together far more strongly, and is 
therefore the safest thing of the two—at present," 

“ That is true," said the man, “ but with such a sea and wind 
as this, ami the vcSx'iel pitching and grinding upon the rocks, as 
she has boon «loing this hour, she may go to pieces suddenly, or 
witli too little warning to give us time to launch the raft." 

“ Then launch your raft and uiuke it fast by ropes to the veasol, 
80 that wc may take to it at a minute's notice." , 

The man shook his head. “ It would be dashed to pieces 
against the vessel, or torn asiaider by the sea, even if the ropes 
would hold it.« No—when the raft's onco launched, away she 
must go to leeward, with all upon her.” 

“ Hut surely," exclaimed Archer energetically, “ten or twelve 
good men, acting upon oxciteraent, could hiuncli half nn aero of 
raft, if previously placed in the most favourable position at a ship’s 
side!" 

“ Well—Fevhaps you’re riglit! Come for’ard with me." lie 
stooped, and catching up the old man in his arms, hurried along 
the heaving dock, drily muttering, “ My raft is certainly not half 
an acre.” 

A few fathoms abaft the stump of the broken foremast, sat a 
group of detached figure.*!, looking like old bundles of clothes, in the 
dismal, stormy darkness. Silent, immovable, tlmir heads Inniehcd 
up in jackets and cloaks, each one clung fast to his place on llio 
raft, at once its occupant and its guaid, riding up and down, as 
the deck rose and fell, and receiving every now and then the Bliock 
of a bursting wave rushing i>thwart the vessel. A piece of rope- 
lashing was wound round the Ibft^nn of each of them. Three of 
these dusky figures appeared to be women, and the rest were not 
all sailors. 
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• CHAPTER II. 

ESCAri; os TUE »A1-T.—WF.LMI hospitality.—THE TWO .SISTERS.—A HOT 
IJKEAKl’AST Al-TEft SHirWRECK.—WALK TO A I'ARM.— 

TALK BY THE WAV. 

To llioso >v]io rotttiiJ tlioir self-pos&osision affor a protmcled 
period of jktsoiiiiI ]»eril, liowever gfrcat, in wJiich the final blow 
of fate is euntimially threatened, yet not stmeh, there eomes at 
last a sort of earclessncss, or callous incredulitv of the iniajrina- 
tion, and a general liardeiiing of the mind,—in faet, a fortitude 
whicJi is very much the result of e.vhniistod and dcadonod sensi- 
hility. All those who had taken up their juLst on the raft, 
roinaiticd there,throughout this most dj-cadful night without much 
donionstration of apprehension or emotion. The nind howled, 
and the vessel pitched and tossed, find every now and then gi*ated 
or thumped upon the rocks ; but it had been doing.this for hours, 
and had not yet gone to pieces; it might not therefore go to pieces 
for some hours more. All the fore-cahin wa» full of water, aud 
the cngiuc-room was half full; w'hen it was quite full she would 
go down, hut probably not before. Tiie sea. frequently dashed 
right over them ; still none of them had been waslieil overboard 
as yet, and of eoursn they must continue to bo watchful and hold 
fast. A great many lives had already been lost; they, on the 
raft, eoukl not help that. As foAhe remainder of the passengers 
in tlie afterpart of the vessel, fainting or dying, or rushing 
wildly about the deck, or clamboring up the riggiug, or uttering 
cries of horror and desjiair,—they, on tlie raft, could not help it. 
They only wished they might ho able to help fhemsehes wlien 
the moment came. What they felt most, was th j wet and cold ; 
almost the sole object of their thoughts was.d-u break, and hopes 
of soroo ahatemont in tho storm, so that they might launch their 
raft and get ashore somewhere. Several of them dozed as they 
sat, and one man fell across .1 Beam and snored in a dead 
oriiansted sleep. Tho wind hall shifted, hut only 10 blow wdth 
almost equal strength from another quarter. 

While all the party Jiolrtfiging to the raft were thus main- 
taiuing their position, the man who had brought ArclicT and his 
friends there, was standing at a little distance, earnestly exa¬ 
mining tho appearance of the scuilding clouds. He presently 
returned, “You were right,” said he, addressing Archer, “to 
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advise ns to wait before wo lauDched the raft. I tliiuk the storm 
will abate as the morning comes on.*^ 

*• I told you it would, Harding," murmured the ho»rsc voice 
of an old sailor who sat doubled up on the raft. 

lu that case," said Archer ‘* 80 iuc boats w'ill probably be able 
to put off from the shore to us ? " 

Harding shook his head. “ I don’t think wc can w’jiit for tlmt 
chance ; the sea will not go down with tho wind. There will be 
a ti’omendous swell for some timo after. This vessel will go to 
picee> before twelve o’tdoek—perliaps sooner." 

\\ itli the close of this brief colloquy all tbe parly on the raft 
relapsed into their state of dogged endurance and (romparativo 
apathy to their situation. Their heads vrero again tucked dow'n 
under tlicir collars, and they took a frcsli hold of the spars on 
w^hich they sat. Those who had previously dozed, tlozed again. 

** Thin is a dreadful scene, Mary," saiu Archer, in an under 
tone, to the la^ly at his side. “ Do you feel very much ex¬ 
hausted ? " 

“ Yes, ” replied §ho, in a faint hut perfectly steady voice, 
“ I do ; but it is of no use to think of that. Wc have much 
more to go through. I wish my father w’as not with us. IJe 
has not spoken this Imlf-hour. His jtulsc is very low—I am 
hohllng his hands in mine." 

Their friend in the Guernsey frock, whose name appeared to 
be Harding, now drew from iirfllcrnoath two or three folds of 
tarpaulin, a large capo, and a tliick dreadnought coat, with 
which he cdosely enveloped both father and daughter, and then 
silently took his place upon the raft. In this state they all 
remained till the dismal dawm of morning. 

The sun rose, it is ti*ue, hut it seeiued to creep Up the gusty 
heavens like a dingy saffron hall, as i’’ hy the mere necessity of 
a physical law, rather than by those bright internal energies 
whereby that luminary habit'tally seems to exalt itself. Dull and 
oppressed with muddy diiving vaj^urs, it w'as frequently obscured 
altogether by the careering cloufis. The wind gradually sank, 
and tho bursting of the billows ceased ; the swell, however, of 
the sea was prodigious, so that froth lashings w’erc requisite 
to keep the raft from sliding heavily froiii 'dde to side, with tho 
roll of the wrecked vessel. She hatl beou again lifted clear off 
tho rocks, and was now reeling about, like a dying toj*, within a 
few hundred fathoms of tho shore. 
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The ftliore, uohvitlistanding the spray, was quite visihle, and 
poo[>lo M'erc soon ohserved running down to the beach. Thcro 
they stood, watching the wreck, but Appc.iriiig not to know what 
to <lo. or not to be able to render assistance. The numbers of 
gi oup continued to iucrcaso ; still they did nothing but look. 
Si^rials of distress were repeated from all parts of the rigging on 
il)o two j'<;maiinng masts. TJic people on the shore, liowever, did 
nothing hut stand looking. It w'as ninddoning to see them. Fresh 
lookers-on continually joined them—hut there were no signs of 
putting off a boat. Fcrlmps they had no boat? I’erliaps there 
was no fishing station for miles distant, and no chance of a boat 
in time to saA’c tliose iqKjn the wreck ? 

The state of suspense soon became quite intolerable, and oven 
the stoics upon the raft were unable to maintain their posts, hut rose 
up and shoute?! wildly, and waved things in the air. At last those 
on the wreck descried a boat, whicli was hurried down the shelving 
beach l>y n group of men. The appearance was igstantly greeted 
with one loml nud screaming shout. The boat was speedily fol¬ 
lowed by a second, and both of them were safely launched, though 
not Aviihoiit great difHculty. As they approached the wreck, a 
general rusli was made to the gangway, and to the vessel's side. 
Every one struggled, aiul jmshed, and fought for tlic foremost 
j»laees—everybody felt that the first boat which arrived was the one 
for him—tliat, in fact, it was coming on purpose for him, and a 
few more. The coiisoqueiice of ^hia was, that wliilo the first boat 
was riding up and down at the vesseFs aide, the men who had 
bjoiight it were quite unable to give any assistance to those who 
came flomulering down; and several fell overboard between the 
boat and the ship, and were carried away by the roll of the aea. 
These accidents, however, did not at all quell the tumult, or 
prevent others from leaping down in the same r<".'kless manner. 

The first person who recovered himself amid I this scene of con¬ 
fusion, was Harding. Clapping his hands upon the shoulders of 
two men, who together with hin^self were pressing forward to 
the gangway with an eye to tlfb secoJid boat—“ Shame upon all 
this ! ” shouted he ; “ back, boys, to our raft—the first boat will 
never do for us, and we coidd not make our way to the second, 
without pushing some of these people overboard—back to the raft 
—collect the rest of our party—such as choose to come, while I 
go and cut away the lashings of the raft, and make ready to launch 
her.” Away forward ran Harding ; but what was his suiprise to 
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find Arclier already there, and standing with very much the sanio 
air of forlorn philosophy whioli ho hatl disjdayod at an early period 
of the niglit. The lady and her father were both sjated at his 
feet. “I ran with the rest,” said Archer, *‘and made my way 
into the crowd, but finding every body mad, I returned as quickly 
as possible, bringing my friends with me. I hope yon will find < 
enough to join us, so that we may launch your raft and take our 
chance upon it in preference to the boats.” 

“ Yes, yes,”' said Harding, inipaticntly, while with his knife ho 
wa.s already at work in cutting the la.sbing that made fast the raft 
on the deck. ITo had not completed this operation hofore ho was 
joined by ihvoe sailor.s ; and presently afterwards hy the poor Irish 
emigrant, who had volunteered to escort two women, one of whom 
had a child in her arms. Lastly, there came two more, men, 
passengers, who had previously been of tlui T|nn*ty, and the 
whole of them, by dint of great efforts, raised and lannche<l tlic 
raft u}>on the heaving and rolliilg weaves. The .soilorsall got <h)wn 
first; and thed, by the aid of Harding, wl)o had lushed himself 
in the fore-chains, the w^omeii and passengora were help(‘d down 
the .««ide, with all the care and precision that could be given In 
such circumstances, and were deposited in different positions on the 
raft, 60 ns to attain something like a halatiee of weights. The 
women and the ohl gentleman were all seated in the middle upon 
a heap of coats and jackets. 

Swooping up and down with the rise and fall of the lingo waves, 
the raft swung upon the sea by a single rope hencatli tbc leeward 
beam of tlic wreck—now dashing up at tlie beaten-in bows, now- 
plunging down aslant beneath tbo beam—very much in the same 
desperate way as a shark, who has the hook in hi.s jaws, dashes 
and plunges up and down from side to side when drawn close under 
a ship, his fury and obduracy being somewhat aggravated by 
several musket balls fired into his fiat head. The rope was now- 
cut hy Harding, and aw ay rode the broad raft upon the high rolling 
sea. It whirled round several times, and then took its course 
rapidly towards the shore. Oncotir twice it .struck against rocks, 
and again whirled round, and several times the waves da.shcd over, 
but every one being lashed to a Bpar,«io harm came of it. They 
were soon among the breakers, close in %]iore. And now w-ave 
after wave burst over them—and the raf' rose and pitched—and 
swung round—-and voices were shouting amidst the spray. Hard¬ 
ing and the sailors had leaped off into the sea ; and seven or eight 
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men from tlic sl)oro bad rushed among the breakers to their aid ; 
and amidst the confusion of voices, and the foaming of the waves, 
and tljo rushing up and down of the surge, and the sheets of spray, 
the raft was dragged several fathoms closer in shore, and all those 
upon it wore then lifted off, and helped, hurried, and, when need 
f were, fairly flraggcd tliroiigli the surf till safely landed upon the 
beach. At the same moment a third boat W'as being impolhsd down¬ 
wards to Uk! sea to give further aid to those who were still upon the 
wreck ; and amidst the noise and confusion of all this, several of 
the raft party sank down upon their knees, and reniained looking 
up to heaven witli clasped iuiiuls, nnahle to articulate a word. 
They wore then taken up to some fishermen’s huts, about a stone’s 
throw from the beach. 

Archer, with the lady and her father, the latter having been 
corried in the* arms of Harding, entered one of these little 
dwellings, and a young woman, v(’ry plainly attired, hut with the 
niautu’r and address of a lady, advanced to receive them. “ I 
liave heard of your distress since d-aybrenk,” said she, looking at 
Archer, and taking the lady at hl.s side by t^c hand at the same 
time My sister and 1 reside at a cottage, only a few fields 
distant; I therefore hastened here, while my sister made such 
preparations as our little home enables us to effect. Pray come at 
once. You arc the first party who have reached the sluu'o. Tlio 
bouts arc still tossing about on their way. You arc all w^et, and 
c.xlmuHtcd, so pray come with ni<f.” 

Archer hricily thanked the young lady, and Miss Walton (for 
that was the Indy’s name, who with her father accompanied 
Archer), looked in her face with a grateful expression. The old 
geutloman had by tliis time emerged from his coverings of coats 
atul sliiiwls, and after staring about liim a few s<*cond8, declared 
in a faint voice that he tvas much better, now that the danger was 
all over, and ho w’as sure he could Avalk with a attic help. Archer 
accordingly took Mr. Walton undi'-.- the arm on one side, and 
Harding supported him on the other : and in this way the three 
slowjy followed the hospitable y^uug h^ ly and Miss Walton. 

Tliey turned down a little pathway at the back of the fishor- 
laci'/s huts, that led towards the foot of a high hill, behind which 
a range of brown heath-covered mountains rose at no great dis¬ 
tance, with still more lofty mountains of a grey tone far beyond. 
If was now about ten o'clock in tbe morning, and tlic sun shone 
brightly on all around. The wet and weary passengers from the 
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wreck took no eort of notice of the scenery, but they felt its genial 
effects, if one might judge by the smile that passed over tlieir 
faces. Archer looked up at the clouds ; Miss Walton gazed ear¬ 
nestly at the moimtains with the light ti|)on them; Harding waved 
one hand in the air, as if in triumph at the good success of his 
raft, which had reached the bcacli safer and sooner than the boats; 
and tlic old gentleman, after iinjuiring if it would be possildo to 
have a bed wanned and then a cup of hot coffee, and being 
assured in the affirmative, ejaculated, “ Blankets and breakfast— 
Heaven bp praised ! ” in a tone so devout, yet so equally divided 
between the ethereal and the sublunary, that cvcrybraly Laughed 
outright—in which he himself joined. 

“It is pretty plain, sir,” said Harding, cycjng Mr. Walton 
with the shrewd plc.asaniry of one who has just maile a humorous 
discovery, “ that you have all along been more frightened than 
hurt.” ^ * 

“ And a very preferable thing, too,” answered tlic old gentle¬ 
man, with a smile. , 

“ The same maybe said, I think* of every one of us,” remarked 
Miss Walton; “ since nobody is hurt, and wo have certainly been 
all, more or less, frightened. ' 

“Not Avithout reason,” ohsen'cd Harding; “hut I never saw 
Avomen behave better than tlmsc who were on the raft. It is a 
double pleasure to save those wBo—lie hesitated. 

Those Avho show a proper confidence in their preseiTcrs,” 
interposed Miss Walton. 

“ Our friend vras about to forcstal gratitude by liis compli¬ 
ments,” said Archer, smiling. “ The raft was a capital idea, 
thoroughly worked out.” 

“ But it would have been a mi‘<take.’* added Harding, motlcstly, 
“ if you had not prevented my Jamiching it prematurely. 1 made 
the thing, hut you foresaw tlu- consequences.*' 

“ Hot cofl‘—" began the murmuring voice of the now almost 
fainting old gentleman; hut fortunately they had made the turn 
round the lull, and the cottage of the sisters was just before 
them. • , 

Entering at once, they found a bright fire, and a table spread 
for them with a hot breakfast. 

Oh, what a comfortable vision, Uio very romance of real life,- 
is a blazing fire and a covered table, after loi^ endurance of 
fatigue in the cold and rain! LofTnobody, boi^vcr strong and 
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hardy, vonturo to despise a delightfully warm room and an- easy 
chair; let y.ohody, however truly refined and ethereal, presume 
to undervftliio eating and drinldng! Heroes of romance seldom 
cat, and still less do we hear of such carnal needs in the finest 
lyric j>octry (though much wiiie-hihhing is commonly indulged in); 
hut the honest fact must always he admitted, that not only is 
there a Jiiost satisfactory delight in giving* free scope to a mortal 
appetite, and drying your wet clotlies, after much exhaustion, 
excitement, and exposure to storms and dangers, hut the very 
sight and anticipation of these domestic hlcssings has an exhila¬ 
rating cllect upon all the animal spirits, fu-d upon the soul itself 
of mail, he that soul ever so lofty! In addition to all this, on the 
jirescnt occasion, there was the rapturous sense of jicrfcct safety 
and peace, and tJie vaguely happy prospects of their future lives— 
lives that, hat an lioiir or two ago, they had given up for lost. 

They all sat down to breakfast m a triee. Thcre^was very little 
conversation, it may ho supposed, so far as the guests tvere con¬ 
cerned; nor xvas tho busy taciturnity at al^ interrupted hy the 
sisters, both of whom moved rpiietly round the table, attending to 
their famished charge, with a frequent smile and an amused 
expression of face, during the whole time. At length, everybody 
was satisfied;—Archer seemed disposed to commence a train of 
thought; Miss Walton began to look very pensive, and overcome 
with w'carinoss; old Wiilton sauk'hack in his chair, with his eyes 
turning up toxvards the ceiling; and Harding, striking one hand 
upon tho table, not loudly, hut with a sort of firm and quiet satis¬ 
faction at all things, ejaculated—“ Tliaiik God ! ” 

The two sisters now* led away Miss AValton and her father to 
Ihcir respective rooms, xvith exhortations that th:>y should sleep 
till the afternoon ; and Archer and Harding parted on their 
way to a farm-house behind the next lifll, where they yrero 
informed they would be kindly received. There was not room 
for them at the cottage. Tlie younger of the sisters, however, 
who. liad conducted them fronf the shoi'©, followed them to the 
wicket-gate, and apologising to Archer for the smallness of their 
cottage, begged ho liis companion W'ould rejoin them in the 
evening at supper, if sufiScicntly rested from their fatigue. With 
this they took their leave. 

■ “ What good people there are in the world ! ** observed Hard¬ 
ing, as they walketl slowly towards the foot of the hill they were 
to ascend. “ How much bhter people really arc than one finds 
in books 
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“ The contrary opinion is mot^ commonly held,” replied 
Archer, musing. 

** Very likely ; and I ought not to name such a thing as a 
book, so few as I have read, boy and man—only seemed 

to me, when I did read tiny history or story books, or poetry and 
romances, that the writers only knew of those sort of characters 
who arc too good for this life, or else so hod as not to be tit 
to live.” 

“ 1 do not agree with you,” said Archer, taking a fresh look 
at his con^paniou. “ Ihit go on.” 

“ What I meant to say, was, that the natural working part 
of heucvolonco is better than (me finds in these history or fiction 
book.s—indeed, the writers of both do not seem to go about 
enough iu life to obtain any (ixperitmcc of such things. They 
only deal with largo efleets of men’s doings—tlviw know' nothing 
of the eonnnon-place hits of human licart ; nor of what men need 
who get into trying scrapes aivl mean troubles.” 

Good—Tory true,” (again Archer cast a look of increased 
interest at his hard-handed companion). “ We have every reason 
to he grateful for t!ic reception we have found here ; and, for my 
part, I .shall only bo too glad to exchange my wet cloibos for n 
warm bed at the little farm-house I sec yonder. Yet—I cannot 
forget—I never can—the intense selfishness and brutality we 
W'itucsscd during the night of horrors we have passed, and 
throughout the (lawn. The (ytcoptioiis only ninlce the majority 
the more shucking to my memoiy.” 

** I know all this, sir ; still there were a nuinhcr of good- 
natured things done, too. And that is a coridortahlc thought, 
as well as the farm-house before us.” 

“ I do indeed rejoice at the sight of it, and the prospect of 
rest. Hut observe, now, how elate we have become hy our recent 
escape and present good fortune ! We do not trouble our- 
^ selves as to how our fellow-sufferers have fared in the boats— 
vre do uot think of how many have been lost in the course of 
this frightful shipwreck. Th^jr agonies of mind, and sudden 
death, have gone out of our heads—at least we had forgotten 
them till this moment.” 

“ Oh, w'e can only help those Vithin our roach. 1 do not 
trouble myself with the woes that have tl e ocean running betwcoo. 
The world is too wide for any one man’s hand.” 

“ But uot for man’s mind.” 
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** I thinly I knowr what you mcau, sir ; but I am only a man 
who works with his hands." 

“ You oaro nothing about slavery in America, for instance ? 
It is too far'off—out of reach of our hands." 

1 could easily my I did—but in truth, I don't, I care about 
slavery in England and Ireland, though." 

“ How long have you boon a sailor " 

1 never was a sailor; but I was ablo to work my passage 
over in the vessel wc were cast away in, by having learnt all 
such iiiattors in short trips along the coast of England, before 
I cro.ssod over to Newfoundland." 

“ What was your occupation in England ? " 

A shipwright. 1 vrorked in riymouth dockyards." 

By this time they had reached the little fann'hou.sc, and were 
met at the door by David Williams, the farmer, who sliook them 
heartily hv the hand; and congratulating them upon their esc.ape, 
ushered them iu to his wife and ditaghtors with a gleeful oxpres- 
.sion of alacrity and good-nature, and a bustling scU-fcomplacency, 
os if he had himself Just pulled them out of the water. 


ISTfhl llJOOkiS. 


CiJAaAcrniusrjcs of AJkx of (j km us ; a Scries of Biograjiliical, Historical, 
and Ci'iiical Essays. Selected, by jicrniission, cluetiy iroin the “ North 
Auiei’ieau lloview.” 2 vols. post 8vo. Clmpniau’u Catholic Series. 
L'ii.vi’ma.n, BnuTUKiis. 

Tiik North American Jleview" has long been known .is the 
depository of the I'ssays of the most esteemed scholars of the United 
iSrates ; and vuuks there in the same literary grade as oia Ediiihurgh and 
t^uarlerly leviows. 'Phe fashion c.st.ibli.slied here of 'fpublishing thoso 
portions of the writings of the celebrated critics of the day, contained 
in these intlut'niial periodieaLs, has led :.o the like process with regard 
to the dis-senations of our great transiriawtic contemporary. The title, 
wc must think, would have been ir hotter taste if it had thus specified 
what the hook really is. The world is now sufficiently enlightened not 
to take the dictum .of an^' revied' as oracular ; hut wc .should recollect 
that (ndy one })oetica1 St. George triumphed in his onset with one of the 
great di agons of the literary realm; and that, doubtless, others of equal 
genius huiFei'ed severely from tlie arrogance and ignorance of those firing 
from tlic authoritative but masqued battery. Lord Byron, undoubtedly, 
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first opeofid the eyes of tlie reading public to the fallibility of the decisions 
of these self-elected judges, and introduced u very w holesome credulity 
as to the purity of their motives, and their competency of judging upon 
all subjects. The reliance on the judgment of the Blue«and Yeilow 
deity, with regard to poetry, was entirely destroyed by its brutish 
attack on Wordsworth’s sonnets ; and that of Uio “ Quarterly ” on its 
murderous onslaught upon Keats. Doubtless, they have each had, since 
that period, very noble and j»owerful essays on pt>etry, and individuals 
of the highest literary capacity of the nge have contributed to their 
pages ; but still they can only be received as indicating individual 
opinions, and relied upon accordingly. Thus it is with (he present 
collection. We have not the same means of knowing as we have witJi 
our own periodicals the political, religions, or social prejudices that 
may guide the writer. It iH'hoves us, therefore, to be more especially 
upon our guard, and to listen to the song of the siren, or rather the 
ple.nlincs (d the advocate, with a resoived judgment; and remomber 
that we arc perusing a periodical review; probably repi-csenting a i»arty, 
and, at all events, luiving Koinc distinct principles to disseminate. With 
this nece.ssary caution all may derive considerable ploiisure and advan¬ 
tage from iheis perusal, as certainly coiitciin some essays of great 
power and interest. 

Mr. John Chnpmap, in a very able preface, points out their various 
merits witli a seeming impartiality, and ceiltiinly with very great 
acumen reviews the reviewers. We do not, how'ever, think faith, hope, 
and cliarfty so cradicahin from our nature as he doe.s. Books, after all, 
are hut faint demonstrations of millions of liuman beings, and the grand 
characteristics of our being are not easily obliterattsi. Perhaps we are 
passing out of a literary age, and the exorbitant influx of books will, of 
itself, lead men to other guides aSd simpler instructors. 

The volumes contain essays on Gregory tho 7<h, Loyola, Pascal, 
Dante, Petrarch, Milton, Shelley, Byron, (Joetho, Scott, Woidswoith, 
the German poets, Michael Angelo, Canova, Macchiavcjli, Louis the i)lh, 
and Peter the Great. Being by diflVueiit writers they, of course, some¬ 
what varv in style ; though there is .a remarkable similarity created by 
composing for an established work, juolKibly ewdi writing unconsciously 
up to a certain .sUnidard. In freedon* of opinion, and, occasionally, 
in catholicity of judgment, they are superior to our own periedieal 
essayists ; hut we think there is lews brilliancy and point in them, though, 
on Uiai very account, there i' jr^ihaps greater impartiality and justice. 
We do not pretend to have perused the whole of th(;m ; hut such as we 
have, fully rewarded us for the time so expended. The artichi on Peter 
the Great is exceedingly interesting, and written with sound views and 
just perceptions of the value of autoefal vivilisation. From the very 
able summary of his character we take the bellowing :— 

<<But while we admire tihe concentration of purpose which sustained him 
throughout his labours, we cannot help deploring the geest and {hsditmeiital 
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iniBtakc wliit-h made thorn all comparatively worthless. A despot by birth, 
cilucatiou,ai]i(l tt‘iii]>ornment, ho liud never the most glimmering notion of the 
existence tif a people. In Uussia, then and at this day, there is not o\*en the 
hctiuti of a j)<j,ople. 1 Viter had a eoiToet idc.a of the proper sources of eivili- 
satiou ; In* knew where .and how to oolloet the f-oeds ; but he forgot that there 
was nobody to eivilise, A peojde may be humanised, cultivated, bi-onght to 
any dogi'ec of perfeelioii in arts, ami arms, and sciences ; but he undertook 
to eivilise a stii.te in which there was hut ouu man, and that man himsell*. 
Tile rf>ot must grow, before the branches and the foliage. Of this the nuto- 
er.'it had mi idea, lie had aliv.'idy anulliilaled the only class which was not 
composed of slaves. With one stroke of his sceptre ho had demolished the 
feiirlul nobility, or what eorrosponded in a degree to the feudal nobility of 
lOnrope, and bad made all soeirJ rank througliout his empire to tlepend upon 
servici* to himself, WJiat was aceoiujdished at a later day in Western 
Kuro]>e, in the midst of long <*onvnlsi«)Ms and biriiggles, by tin* upheaving of 
the (lenioeraey, was olfoctt*d by the inibuTat at a blow. Tliis was a tatal 
erroi*. There were slaves enougli Indore. 11 was iimiecossary to degrade 
tins noldes. lint ^hi* m<n*c elosely we amtlyse I’et4*r's ehai’aeter, tlie more 
cog<‘iitly we are eoinjtelle*! to conclude, that his actuating nmtive was rather 
his own fame than the good of his eonntry. A gi*eat peculiarity of his 
ambition was, that, though jiossesaed of^nninent military hilents and highly 
8ucceK.sfnl in his campaigns, he st'ems to have caivd but little for the cu'ta- 
'minis f/aiifUa; toha\e taken but small delight in battles and victories for 
themselves ; to have esu'ed little for conquest, beyoiiA what lie recpiired for 
his settled pur[»usc. (’onquering, he never aspires to ho a eoncpicror ; victo¬ 
rious over tin* greab'st general of the age, he is ready to sheathe his sword 
ns soon ns the (deject of ilie eiiutest is attained. His ambition to be a 
founder, iind lie nevtu*, in victory or defeiit., was once tui'iu'd aside from his 
purpose, lie ivas determined to udvauco hi.s empire to tlie ocean, to create 
a new capital, and to implant there and throughout his empiix? the dements 
of I'.urnpeaii civili.sittion. If liis niubitKm ha<l flown a little higlirr, had lie 
determined to regenerate his people, the md civiUsati<in of his einpirti would 
liavc followed sooner tliiui it is now likely 1o do. Of this he probably never 
dreamed. 11c was a despot throughouL lie might hax^c found other mat¬ 
ters ill England worthy of lii.s iitti'iition, other iu5titiition.s as intimately 
roimeeUnl with eivili.sation as tin; English naval arc'hitccture ; but be appeoTK 
tohnxe been completely iiidiflerent to the groat spectach. pri'sented to an 
autocrat by a constitutional kingdom. * Are these all inwyen^ 1 ’ said he, 
one day, when visiling the e.ourte at Westminster. * What can be the use 
of so many laxvyers ? 1 have hut two in my empire, and I mean to hang 
one of thorn as soon as I got back.’ Ih* certainly might as well have hung 
them both ; a cnimtry without laxv hn<< very little need of lawyei's. 

‘‘It xx'jis becau.se his country was bil^hitcd by slaves, and not by a people, 
that it was iieccs.sary, in every brnin*h of his great undcx'takiug, to go into' 
such infinitesimal details. Our ndminvtion of tlie man’s poxver is, to be sure, 
mei*ea8ed by a contemplation of tke cxtraortliimry versatility of his genhis, 
its xvidc grasp, and its minutO perception; but we regret to see so much 
elephantine Ittbour thrown away. As he felt himself to be the only man inr 
the empire, so in his power of labour he rises to a demigod, a Hercules. He 
fdt that he must <lo everytliiug himself, and he did everything. He fillrf' 
every military post, from drummer to general, from cabin-boy to admiral'; 
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with his own liaud he builds ships of tlic liiiCj and navigates tliom himself in 
storm and buttle ; he superintouds every manufactory, every academy, »;very 
hospital, every prison ; with his own hand he pulls tcH'th and draws up com¬ 
mercial tri'aties,—wins all his battles with his own sword, at theihead of his 
u'my, and aiiigs in the choir as chief bishop and lieatl of his church,—models 
all Ilia forts, sounds all his harbours, draws maps of his own doinmioufl, all 
with his own hand,— regulates the trcasuiw of his empire and tin* account- 
hooks of his shop-keepers, Icnelies his subjects how to behave theniBolves in 
assemblies, prescrila*s tlie length of their coat.<skirt8, and dictates tlieir 
raliglous crrjeil. If, iiihtoad of eontenting himself with slaves who <jnly aped 
civilisation, he had striven to create a pe(t])le, ciijtnble and worthy of etiltuiv, 
he might have spared himself all these minnlc dt'tiils ; he would have pro¬ 
duced less striking, instantaneous efleets, but bis work would liav»' been 
more durable, and bis fume more elevated. His was one of the nwniaivh 
minds, who coin their age, and sUimp it with their image and Ruperseriiithm ; 
but his glory w'ould have Ikh'ii gmiter if he liad thouglit b'ss of Inmseff, and 
more of the real interasts of his country. If he had attempted to convert 
his subjects from cattle into men, he need not have been awterually haunted 
by the phantom of I'eturuiiig barbarism, destroying after his death nil the 
labour of his lifetime, luid wliieli he could exorcise only by shedding the 
blood of his son. Viewed from this )tusition, his colossal grandeur dwiiullt‘s. 
It soeius to us tliat Ik* might havo Ijcon so much more, that his possible 
seem to dwarf his aetu.al achievements. He might have boon the creator and 
the lawgiver of a ptsopk^ He was, after all, <miy a tyrant and a city-builder. 
Even now, his successors avert their eyes from the West. The city of his 
love is already in danger front more potent elements tlaui water. New and 
dangerous idt^jw fly tlirough that magnificent western gateway. Whtai the 
portal is closed, the keys thrown into the Haltic, r.nd the discarded Moscow 
again embraced, liow iiuieh fruit will be left from the foreign seeds traiKs- 
plantcd { When the Byzantine empire .is i*c.stored, perhajts wc .shall see 
tlieir ripened development; the lluisians of the lower empire will be a 
match for the Greeks who preceded them.” 


A Literal Tuan.slatiu>' of the Book of Psalais, iatonded to iUiistrato 
their Poetical and Moral Structura: to which are added, Hissortations 
on the word Selaii, and on the Authorahip, Order, Titles, and P<»etieal 
Features of the Psalms. By the Kcv. John Jeuii, A.M. 2 vols. (ivo. 
London: Longman & C^o. 

The motto taken by the learned author will explain the principal 
purport of his publication, but by no means reveal the masterly way iit 
which it is accomplished. Quoting from Hooker, he sfiys : 1 hold it 

for a most infallible rule in expo'-.Iti'^is of sacred .scripture, that wheiv 
a literal construction will stoncl, the fartliest from tne letter is com¬ 
monly the worst.” Proceeding on this ^principle, the author, after a 
very excellent preface, (with the exceptioirof a few extromu prejudices 
against the German theologians and philosopher;, whom he condemns, 
confessing that he knows little or nothing of them), gives a literal bnt 
metrical translation of the hundred and fifty Psalms and the Song of 
Habakkuk. They are divided into five portions, each part having notes* 
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»X>P<)nded to it. It whs with extreme gratification we read this simple 
hut beautiful transLition of these sublime pmlnctions. IHscarding the 
tinsel of rhyme, and even the shackles of modern blank verse, tlie 
rf:vin*en(I aiihor has translated, in many rases verbaiim, the original 
Hehn‘w, and produced thereby a measured utterance that is grand and 
sutliring fjoni its very simplicity. We rejoice to find our theory of 
j)()ftry evolved by so profoundedly learned taiid so competent a com¬ 
mentator. Nature is uniform in ail her proceedings: there is metre in 
the roll of the thunder, in the bowlings of the storm, and in the roar of 
the sea ; birds have a natural melody, and, doubtless, nielo<iy of utter¬ 
ance is natural to man. l*octiy is an inspiration in the most primitive 
.*!ous(; of the word, and, doubtless, its expiration is the external harmony 
thfit corresponds with its iute.rnal nature, /my perfectly conceived 
idea or sentiment has a measure to it, and a!I i>ass?ionato oratory a 
melodious olteranci;. Nature is jHirfect in all her works ; and when 
the idea is perfect its exjircssion is i‘<jUiilly so. If the reason (so great 
and so small in*many of its efiects) interferes and the eonception is 
broken by an attempted adaptation to a previous idea, we tlien find a 
disjointed utterance. Men with tho#potty mechanical ideas that per¬ 
vade tlioso more intellectual than spintual, have endeavoured to create 
a mechanism as a substitute for insjnration, and invented a Procrusteaii 
process for pii^dncing poetry. And many other* men with great jmd 
HWolJing thoughts, and many of the ijualities of poets, have so artfully 
and ingeniou.sIy used these devices, that they have contrived to give 
their productions even an air of spontaneity. lUit the hard ratiocina- 
tive jirocess hjis always been perceptible to those of delicate apprehen¬ 
sion. Such arc all the. rules of verse, in our opinion, which arc nothing 
more than a niochanical substitate a ftjnritm'/ process, and has no 
nil ire reed atlinily to ]>oetry than a statue inaile by matlicmatical 
measuienioiit would ha^'e to the l^enu-i de Jifedid, Tlie divine deli¬ 
cacy of utterance is gone, and a piece of hard machinery substituted. 
Kvory groat j)oet has a metre of his own, and makes the law’ by which 
he i.s to be tested. 

In all the greatest jioetrv’ the reader never thinks of the measure— 
the \chicle is not present to his consciousne.ss. Tl '. is particularly 
the case in the grandest of all poetry—the Hebrew and next to lliat, 
in the most unlearned of poets—Shake.speare. Here w e have “ thoiightiii 
lli.'t breathe and words that burn biit iji every varit'ty of measure 
—long or short lines, flowing or curt, the thought directs. In the 
mechanic.al and logical school r.k is art; and we are pompously 
i»miuded, at every tenth syllable, that we are re.ading j>oetry. As, 
however, more persons can count their fingers, than by their ears per¬ 
ceive the gentle flux and reflux of genuine verse, the mechanical system 
ha.s prevailed, and is likely to do so. We think, however, sach trans- 
latious .and dissertations jis Mr. Jebh’.s will do much to restore the 
natural system. And, indeed, our old rhythmical translation of the 
Scr iptures ought long ago to have introduced better notions of poetry to 
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tlie many ; with its grand flowing passages, iia solemn pauses, and its 
even mellifluous flow of langungc. ^Ve cannot better enforce our 
notions than by referring to some very able and interesting remarks by 
this author on the subject. And as tho connection of Uio* argument 
cannot be broken, we must give it at some length ;— 

“ The style of sacred poetry Ixjing of that simple kiml which enunciates 
each pi'oposition singly, witbout pareiitliesea or involutions, and clearness 
and jvgularity of thouglit Itelug its evident characteristics, it must follow 
that in many instances tlieiT will be but three members in a sentence. To 
u«»o the language of logic, these will .sometimes consist of the subject, tho 
pmlicatc, and the copula; in other wonls, of the noun which pi-cttedes tho 
v‘’rb, of the verb itself, and of the noun or adjectiv<* which follows the verb. 
Bat as either the first or second nieiiiber of t)ie Hc'ntcnc<‘ often I'onuires some 
epithet or adjunct, some qualifying aildition, tho Bentciice w'ill frequently 
consist of four words. And as each lino in Hobi*cw is a clart«c in itsolt, very 
rarely riinning into the line which follows, a large proportion of tlu' vorsea 
<if the l*Ktlms consists of three or four words- The readav must bear in 
inuifl, that a large proportion of the eopulativos, and prepi>8itions, and the 
posse&hivc proinnuis, form, in llelm-w, a port of the wrtml with which they 
arc connected, like tlie enclitic que ' in Latin, and the tiTiniiiatioiis and 
auginent.s both in* that language and in Greek. To this general rule there 
ai'e many eveepUons; very numerous even in the rsalms; while iu tho 
Lamentatoms of Jeremiad in pt^rticulnr, the lines wc much longer. 

Let us examine the opening of the first Ijaimuitatiou: the bonndiuy of 
each line being iinquustiunably fixed for ns by tho acrostical arrangement: 
«'ach line in each stanza beginning with llie same letter of the alphabet. The 
muul»cr of w'ords iu the original is marked, and each word divided from the 
others )»y a line. 
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b 
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Who rloc‘8 not floc that tho style of thought is very tliiTerent from that of 
tho PhuIius ; more rtifliist'd, inorcj oirouinstiiutial, more strictly c^lcj^nc I 
fhmce thf (lillercnt lengths of the lines. And hox’c nwiy he reimirked the 
truth of \\)>ut hits lioen udvanecd above, namely, that ilicir length varies 
a«*coriling to the jj-iueity or fre(pieney of epithets or iwljuncts. 

“A toll >ral)ly attentive examination, in siiurt, of the original text will show, 
that tins greater length arises from the nature of tho soiitiiiient, and that in 
no iri'itance is there the sliglitest trace of tho thoughts having heon eitlicr 
curtailed or extended by any Procrustean ]iroccss, in onler to b»* eoinmen- 
siirate with thi‘ mctr<-; a circumstance whieh must have been clearly ohserv- 
alile, had syllabic syunuctry been the nile of construction. Tho sentiments 
mufonnly flow in their natural cliainud: no elisions or verbal lieiMices arc 
luude, except what are eipially found in prose, and these are very rfiri': no 
Iraiispositioii of words is made, but wliat tlie ])aralle1ism and the laws of 
epaiiodos reiiuiiv-. The tlieoiy of the metre of words is simply mot by tlu- 
that rt'giilarity and in’eeii-ion of thouglil jiroducu in the Hobrow poetry 
a corresponding n-gularity of diction. 

“ Hut this ivgrlarity of diction will al.so produce, to a considerable extent, 
!i rcgid.irity tif rliytlmi. 'I’liis obtains, more or less, in evc-ry language. 
Some instams's, doubtless undesigned, occur, iu which thoughts ])laced in 
]>ar:iJloIiMiu, or in exact antithesis, coutd not he disturbed \ritliout disturbing 
the metro: in other woriLs, the metro «if thoughts and* of syllables, tho 
aceordance that sjx'aks to the iutellect and to tlic ear, arc coincident. Take 
Uiat'romarkable iuslaueo of the lines attributed to "Voirgil 


* Sic VOS non vobis niditioalis, arcs: 

.Sic VOS lion vobis vcllera fortis, oves ; 
Sic VOS lion vobis mcliiticatis, apes: 

Sic vu.s non vobis fertis ai'atra, boves.’ 


This rjuatraiii is remarkable for being not only constructed in regular Ijatiii 
metre, but for being in rhyme, and in altonmte parallelism, almost perfect; 
tliC only defect in this latbT I'espeet being tJic tran.spositioii of tin* two words 
* fortis ju’atra,’ which the ])roaody i’o<iuircd. If the poet liad intended to 
expr ess these thoughts iu the mere soluta oratio, he must of necessity have 
fallen into this nu'trical ariMiigiMuent; that is, supposing him to have recog¬ 
nised the laws of parallelism ns the rule of coiistruetioii. Of couv.se, of these 
lawji lio was uneonsciou.s: some ejiigramraatic arrangement, lunvovcr, was 
intended ; and it is quite civdible tliat lie perceived in thi-< instance the nico 
coiiieidenco of sentiment with meti'o. Now the convci’-v of this must fre¬ 
quently happen in Hcbixwv poetry : ns will be pi’csi ntly shown when wo 
come to ex])1:iin the occiuTciice of rhytlim by the fact of Uic extreme regu¬ 
larity of the Jauguagi'. 

“Aloantime to give a few more iiMt'^nccs 

“ Eliertus, in liis treatise on lloi'i-.'w pootvj', among other instnuees of 
accidental metrical lines iu the original of the Now Testament, brings forw'ord 
the following , 

OiTcTrf, Kol toO^atTtw 
Kol tvpjitrtTtf 


which is a regular dimeter iambic couplet. The metre is accidental, but 
arises from the strict parallelisiu of the words, lu our own language, 
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instances Rimilor^ but not so clone, may be found. In that great master of 
riiythm, SUakspeiuv, for inatatieo ; the following poiSSAgea owo Uioir melody 
chiefly to the parallelisin of the ftcntiineut:— 

* If ever you have look'd on In-tter days ; 

If ever been where bells havt* ivnoU't! to church; 

If ••ver sate at any good nKui's feast; 

If ever from your eye-lids wip’d a tear,’ ^o. 

‘• And acain in the tragedy of Richard H., which coiititina, perhaps, more 
variety of hui'motiiuus and lofty diction tlian any of hia eoinpositioiis :— 

‘ This royal throne of kings, this .seepter’d isle. 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, ilen>i-pin*a»lise, 

This fortress, built by Nature for berstdf, 

Against infcetioii, and the hand of war; 

'I'lns liappy brivd of men, this little world, 

This preeions stone, set in a silver sea,... • 

This blessed idot, this earth, tlii.s mdni, this England, 

Tins inirso, this tooinin^ voinb of royal kings. 

Fear’d for their brecil, suid famous by their birth, 
llenowiu'd for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian service, smd true chivalry, 

As is the liepulchis' in stubborn .Ti>wry, 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed Alary’s son: 

' This land of sucli dear souls, this dear, dear land, 

Diuir for her reputation through the world,’ ” Ac. 

I’he foregoing rcniajks are from the fourih dissertation in the second 
volume, which contains five Dissertations of gri‘at power and inlerest, 
and a style of jirofound inquiry aiffl critieism wliich is only paralleled 
by that of the (graduate of Oxford in the kindred art of painting. The 
first two art! more pliilological than srsthetical; hut the three last on 
“ The Order and Connection,” “The Metrical Construction,” and “The 
Poetical Imagery of the P.salms,” develop llie principle.-, of metro and 
poetry in the most able and interesting manner. In order to give some 
idea of his mode of treating the subject subjoin thfi following 
extracts, premising that in oider to conip’o.ss it within our confined 
limits we have been obliged to take detached paivigraphs :— 

“ But before proceeding further, it may be well b> remark upon another 
tliough subordinate advantage in luc use of simple images, consisting of 
single words, of ideas unaccompanieil #ith circumstances. The healthy exer¬ 
cise of tlic imagination is thus most efieetually cherislicd. It is nut put in 
leading-strings, and compelled to fvdlow servikdy tlic inw.'ks of another, or to 
listen to those wearying details wliich it# guide importunately points out, 
and upon tlic comparative beauty of which miiidH 'iv most refined and culti¬ 
vated may frequently differ ; since the varieties in the inteUectual taste are 
inhuinerablc. Such redundant particularity of deaeription is common with 
seculu'poets, and from this vice a great genius of our generation, Wal^r 
^ott, is nut altogether free. But in sacred p<x>try the imaginatiou is given 
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certain nciblc and Rimple images, cither sublime or beautiful, wliieh by their 
very npjMiarand' vindicate their own iuliercnt dignity, requiring no satellites 
to give thorn a fartitious iin|iortane<‘. On the one hand wo are not diverted 
from th<‘ groat loahiros of rosoiublancrc iiitendcd to be fibown, .'is tuny fre- 
rpioiitly li.i|)[)on in dwelling upon the beautiful particulars iti the Homeric 
pictures ; and on the other, the mind is led to associate moral truths with 
the .siin]>Io nnd mngiiifieont objects of nature in such a w*ny, as to promote 
pun* .'iiul unsophisticated conttmiplation. 

“ 'J'lius, the sun and the moon, wlienovor introduced in Scripture, are unac- 
conipanii'd with epithets,but croab* as great an impression on the mind ns if 
till* jH»et had sought to rivjil, by his ample details, the eolours of (’hmde or 
Wil,s«ui. And hcTJce it, is tluat there is something so cxtjuisitoly beautiful in 
ll(um>i’’s eoinpariHon of tlie child in his mother’s arms, “ like to a fair star,** 
aKlyutov airr/fn koA^, whatever bo the exact point of resetuhlanee,— 
wliellier it be the briglit eye, or the smile of infancy, or a genei*;il notion of 
Homething ]»ure and joyous, certainly this simile has the etfoet of exulting 
tuid ]mrilying the imagination, by associating the most dt*light(ul object in 
this lower world*, a l>e]iuliful and innocent infant, with the ghn'ios of the 
lic.uven above. Hut surely here the very geneiulity of the itnago in more 
expressivr* to tin* midf'i'standing than t)ie most laboured description could be. 

“ Of a like* kind .are two passages in ^Vord8wo^th, where the siiiue simple 
image is i*mployed. 

* And /<7r o fiifa?*, that from a sombre chmd 
Of pim* ti*«H* tbliage, pois’d iu air, forth darts, 

When a soft siuiimci* gJih* at evening parts 
The <-Ioud that did ibs ii>velino.*ts eu^iroud, 

S/ic 

** Again, 

‘ A vi.»let bv a mosav stone, half hidden from tlie eve, 
latr n» a ulien only dtio is shiniug in the sky’ 

“ The intermixture of the moral and the ]»hysical does indeed obtain occa¬ 
sionally in secular poetry. It is an obwrvation of Dr. Wivrton’.s, in his 
F.HSay on I'ojh*, that ‘it is one of tlie greatest nml most pleasing arts of 
descriptive poetry to introduce moi*al sentences .and instructions, in mi 
ohIi<(ue and indireet manner, in places where wc nfttnvnlly expect only 
painting and amusement. We have Virtue, as Tope re'narks, put upon us 
by sur|u*ise, and are pleased to find a thing wliero w .should nevi*r have 
looked to meet with it.’ To the same purpose are the excellent remarks of 
a living writer, in his critique on the poetvy <jf Wordsworth. * His sense of 
tlie beauty of external natiu*o is sehhun i!U'r''!y passive ; tin* activities of his 
inh'llect are excited by it rather tlfL.i merged in it, and his poetry is not 
often puwdy descriptive.* He (piote*) Itis sonnet descriptive of thV plain 
ht'tweeii Namur and Liege, in which ‘ the effect of nature’s tranquillity is 
heightened by allusions to the frc^jiient W'orfare of which that plain has been 
the Theatre ;* adding, * This seems pure description, yet what a serious 
satire is expressed in one word,—“W.ar’s favourite playground” * In this 
however, and other passage.^, the moral is not blended with the descriptive 
by the same clow intermixture which characterises sacred poetry. Theso 
Wire and occasional^ excellences of secular composition are an essential 
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feature of that which is inspired. Virtue is not * put upon ub* now and then 
*l)y eurpriso ;* alie is always present; tuid at every stoj> wo take she Ls at 
hand to remind us that tlie place wlicrooii wo stand is holy ground. 

‘‘The ends, indiHsl, of ivli^ion, might apparently liave bwa aiiBwered, luid 
the oruamciitiil part'., nithougli illu'»liativo of moml truth, been yet kept a 
little apart from it, in luvltr tlmt the image might be distinctly presente<l in 
its 'full and proper featun-s. But were such a Bo|»aration allowed, a risk 
would be incuiTcd of the u.Hyward mind of man dwelling on the illiistrnlioii 
to the exclusion of the truth ; and in exploi'ing llio world of iiatni*e, even 
though it be the handiwork of God, wo might bo led tf» forget the world of 
spirits, uml Him in whom alt li\e and move, ami have their being. 

^rhm in the Hth rhsiltn, the moon and the stiu's, and tin* wbolt* creation, 
which fill that extensive camass, are associaietl with religious sentiments of 
the deepest kind. ‘I will coa.'titA'/'<Ai Mr; ’ tlic moon and the stars, ' whh'h 
ikon huisl orfbi'iHfd.' ‘ Lord, wh-at is man, that lliou jirt iniiulfiil of him <’ 
the personifications in the Ifith I’salrn, upon which observatilin', will pro- 
aently b(‘ made. In the :.'.‘lr«l, the green piislurea are asboeiateil with the 
moral thought imjilied in the waters of comfort: and uierft physical impres¬ 
sions are hindered bv tlu; mention of the conversion of tlie soul and the 
paths of righteou^iux-s. Such al'-o is the ‘ w’inc of ikstonishnn'iil ’ in the (Jfith 
i’salm, ami the ih'seri^ition of the >Me of misery in the INth, and of the 
reapers and mowers, and the other pastoral imuge.s, in tho l-tiih and liJfUh. 

“Now in this respect the gencrail nudhod of Homer (whom 1 ot course 
select as the mo.sl geuuitie type of original secular poetry) is comfdetely dif- 
foixrit. His pietun s, (aiiil all his similes and descriptions ai*c such,) nni 
painted with the most vivid accuracy, but stand distinct from the objects of 
their comparison. And the consenueneo is, that while wo eontlnually recur 
to the simik*, we forget altogether, or do not care to remember, tbe reality 
thus symbolised. This would he siitfieieiit to show the wisdom ot tlic Seriji- 
tiirul method, in which it is ijupossible lo retain the image, without retaining 
tlie moral truth lu'sides. There ar<f insUuiccH, itid(*eri, even in Homer, vf 
SJicli Iilondiug ; but thc-^e arc so occasimial as to form f*\e»'ptioiis lotlie rule, 
Thu.s hi the I'elcbrated description of Jupiter, the most sublime passage in 
tlie Iliad, 

• ‘Thus ; and the 'Tlumdercr hout his aalde brows: 

Tin* ambrosial curls wer© mov’d iijion the Kuig’s 
liiimorlai heail; and great Glympus shook,*— 

it may at first appear that this is'^ure ^eserijition of tlic most, perfect kind. 
And certainlvfio it is : the poet has given boti. outline and colouring in these 
few words. ’The darlj e\ebmi>, reflecting the variabl*’ light (which tin* 
wonl Kcareov would sts*m to evfjce-*.), and the waving line of beauty ex¬ 
pressed by tlic movement of his joek% &e. But a moral epithet is intijr- 
posed, which no painting could f.spreas, and yet which immeasurably 
heightens the effect on tho mind : * his imnim'tal head.’ 

“ An instance somewlial similar may bo ftiund in the address of ..liincas to 
Pandarus ; ‘ Pamhu’us, where is thy bow, and thy winged arrows, and thy 
glory 

** But in the great ow*" nation, Shakspeai o, Uiis intermixiuro is very 

common, not indeed to the same extent a.s in the sacred prxds, but otiil 
beyond that of any other secular writer. He has few similes, speaking 
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mo«itly in mctaplioiq, niul oin purely dcBCupU%e Tli® 

moral, r>i mU 1)« c oi mimmLIo, continualn bicnka m, anil be tdvnaye 
luaki 4 Ins niia>r< i v siibm i \ u iit to k litnon or jihilosopli^. Tho nnxturo an 4 
Kiluiidui \ of Ins rncfuphois wpu lonhtUss ciieomn;;<(l b} tho ^pmt of his 
111 v^iiK li a mil aitihcnl jm v iit< d and lituct be is fre- 

qiicnOv bitiA^tl into niitl loiu I lin.;nn£:( Lbit I am sine that 

tin )tji\ihini of tins appiiunt uubstuK tiuc.s is luoie imiiif'to flic philo<K>> 
I 111!ill (oiisfitntion if bis mind Whit Di Jolmson ius uniaikcd ol Ins 
ini ip 1 \, u ith .ipp 11 < n< < 1 11SU14, is u nl pi use *ou ran show no iiassago 
wIkk time IS simply a disi rijinori cf mitniil o)ipits, without aii^ intor- 
tinxtnic ol iiioial inotiK s, wimh produiid niih an illut * 

* Ihus 111 las II libiatid n i unuilatiun ot iiutiiphuis — 

* M living it moiiii iitai \ is i sound, 

Swift as n sbidow, shoit as an\ dn ^Tn, 
ilnr fas till h(.htnmg m flu loll n ^lit, 

That, tu a a, iinli Ids both i nth and lioncn. 

And 111 a nuiii Imth pown to si\ !'■ hoid * 

'Hr UK 4 f dtlllu vs ihl f/ 7 Id t 7 ]i 

litre prisonilitN and liibm;s in nttiduti 1 t» du in^bt mil to dnknesH^ 
tbit (bstnit) till nilii,iit\ <1 tin | ii tm^ \iul lien too, bv tin w*i\,wonia} 
iimiil on tin iiiigogml liinliiiiyoi Sbikspiui s iinij;u;^ Jli loinis a 
ilimis to 1ns impisstoin Imitiphomb^ biiiigingtln mmd upwaid tolicnicn, 
as hi di (s \ tt mon ii in iik ibl^ in Ins i \ piisiti m^ht seem , whrto bo iiitro* 
dims tin miisu of tin iiiigi is md di iw-» a inoiilT ssoii liom i\orj olscr- 
satioii of iiiLiiii wbnli js miiiU lUit tint i mas not dwill too long on a 
MIS intning di^iii ion, in Im bisti in il pli^ i' llini^ \ , svbiih abounds 
moil tiiiii otln 11 with di HI I jptions, nil oin ol tluin is pniily aitistical. 
Tin most sfi living iH til It of tin isi lihii thi bittli sshin in the midst of 
nimiiti ihsiiiption wi iii told oi tin ili is who, ^ 

< laki saciifiiis bs tbiii w iti liful dics 

^ It 

Sii putunthiy mill Dill /1 Hi unafe 
Thi moinDii/\ ilnugn * * 

Wo must contludi om unnsuillv bngtlnncd notico by earnetitly 
rocoinitn nding th( uoik to all thost who cm ippHhi nd tnie poeTiy. 
It will bi 1 1 igimil wi no simwe say tlio >♦ ^orond author 
mtiodiuis mmy srntinunts wliieb are nijflitif illy ojo 'od to ouiii the 
niimmncimont and Ihi roiulus^bn of ^s woik nl ndmg in W'bat we 
oouMdoi ninow and ivcliisisc (loctilnis. But 1 is a iipe scholar, a 
viilu ot 1,11 it discnnun ition .iiid !• i and piofonrdly acquamted 
with his noble subpcl. 
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THE DREAMER AND THE WORKr.R » 

♦-- 

CHAPTIUI VI. 

dolts' pni IM-s, A\D Till MOA INu WOHl O.— Mf MAI l\l 11 LML, AND M VIN 
I Om &.—MbblC) AM) IIIL ANT-HILL. 

The Biin was rii^ng brightly over tlio momitaiiis as Aiclier an) 
Mary Walton pasaed though n valley, having issued loitli soon 
aftu day-break for a long walk before breakfast. A soft antiminal 
miat was creeping U]) the brown sid(*s of the hilla ; a distant pool 
'Has giadually pccjjing out fioin its grey hazy mantle, and a eow, 
in an attitude of patient meditation, was standing upon a near 
slope, looking down at it A fif sh breeze occasionally swept up the 
valley, drhing a wild flock of withered leaves of all colours Im fore 
it; and scvcial goats apjxMircd on the top lidgi of the neaiest 
hill, the bright light glistening upon their dewy coats. 

“ If tlu«» ‘•woet \ale,” said Archer, “ and all these hills, were 
mine—ah, Maiy, how’ happy 1 could make you, and how happy I 
could be mybolf! ” ^ * 

“ Wbat would you do with them ? ” inquired Mary, with a 
smile. ♦ 

** Do with them! Nothing. Ilcavcn forbid that I should turn 
them to any productive use, in •the common acceptation of the 
term. 1 would not commit trespass upon then loveliness and 
seclusion. I would always put then^ to their present use—that 
of a means of confciring peace and happIrcAs; as objects inducing 
gentle and serious contemplations—^a swee* influence to the hearts 

Coutiuucd from page 118, Vol. V. 
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and a medium through Mffljjb tMo soul can breathe freely, and 
tlicreforc expand to its full't^atmy whDo in. tl:^^tato ,of exist¬ 
ence. 1 M'ould use these vales as the lovrog s'^dows of ^he 
grave—thcso'hill sides as the quiet pathways to heaven.*’ 

“ Then, why should you wish they wore yours ?” 

** Yen are right, Mary ; they are mine. All that is exquisite, 
in them is mine already—far more than his who is called their 
owrun-. lie receives tho rents ; hut not the Natural influences. 
I*rohabIy he lives far away; some money is sent to him (which 
represents the lands !), and he calls himself the lord of these hills 
and vales, lie is not in reality their lord, hccauso, in the truth 
of things, ho has nothing whatever to do with them. Their names 
and rents have nothuig in common with the actual things as they 
are. Or suppose this so-callod owner lives in the middle of such 
scenes ; if ho has no poet-eye for them, and no love for w hat they 
are intrinsically, he might just as well live in a crowded street in 
a town as amidst these hills, of Which he is no lord at all.—What 
a delicious scent of wild thyme !*’ 

■ “ You aT<^the lord of tho hills ! ” , 

“ What a delicious scent of w’ild thyme —don’t you smell it, 
Mary ? Oh, I don’t care for your laughing at me—^thou unw'-orthy 
lady of all these hills and vales. He is the true possobsur of a 
thing w'ho perceives and appropriates to himi^lf the most essential 
properties of those things. He is the propnetor, in the name of 
heaven and earth, and his human hirth-right. No rcnt-pmprictor 
is dcfiauded by tins. I laugh witli you at what 1 am saying, be¬ 
cause 1 know what mos^ people would think of it; but it is quite 
true, for all that. When 1 walk through a nobleman’s magnificent 
estate, I carry aw'ay with me all ‘ the glory of his woods ’—his 
}»ark and deer, and the clouds over hcad^—and I h-ave his lordship 
* to selk timber, and cat venison.” 

You are too hard, Archer, upon the pool nobleman ; and very 
ungrateful for his courtesy allowing jovtr admission to his 
grounds. You talk witli a wholesale piracy of imagination, by all 
these declarations of essenti^i ownersiup. After all, though, 
what you say is a mental fact—^but what would the world say to 
.such speculations ? Papa •little knpws the groat possessions his. 
son-in-law will have.” 

“ That is too true, Mary. But if yoic knovr, I shall not much 
care about any other person’s opinions. It is not a dispassionate 
judge, or critic, who marries me—hut you. You are the happy 
*■ « 
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Udj that is to marry poor Aladdin. But seriously, Mary, is not 
this a lovely spot to live and die in ?<^live long in, first, I mean, 
of course.’* * 

Yes, no doubt it is. Still, 1 could hardly feel contented in 
this place. I should become restless, 1 fear. Happy as 1 should 
he for a time, under the infiucnce of Aladdin's lamp, 1 think that 
my eyes would gradually come to ho dazzled, if uot pained, and 
even fatigued with so much iruaghiary brightness. I should crave 
for more of the realities of life in the busy world. You are not 
vexed with me for saying this, are you ?*’ 

No, certainly not. 1 do not ask you to think as I do, hut to 
make me the partner of your thoughts. Only, I could have wished 
you had uot talked of the cvoiy-day eoucems of the working world, 
as though they were the only realities of our life? Surely our life 
—our souls—^and all that most deeply interest tliem, arc equally 
real things. The practicalitie^s of the world are excellent, if 
applied to good purposes ; hut the good purposes are derived from 
the scorned and visionary men—the recluse theorist—the unap¬ 
preciated dreamer,^'hose work is all in tlio shade.” 

** Dear Archer, I never doubted hut that a fine intellect could 
dream to fine purpose. But then, you see, 1 could not take any 
share in his work, as I would like to do in that of the man I love. 
I am deficient in imagination. Besides, may it not l>u, that too 
entire :iu indulgeime in dreamy abstractions is likely in the end 
to induce the mindio rest in the vision for itself alone, us a beau¬ 
tiful vision, and apart from application to any high practical pur 
poses, or to good purposes of any definite kind ? ” 

this objection,” replied Archer thoughtfully, this latter 
objection, though the strongoat that •can bo adduced, applies 
equally to all exclusive devotion of the faculties in any exclusives 
direction. How often do we see tho most practical men of the 
world, coming at last to deny the existence of anything they cannot 
see, or put their hands upon—a sort of denial of their mvn souls. 
Can the merest visionary exceed in absurdity f Science ctften 
commits the same error. A cclehrated inaihematician gravely 
remarked of Shakspere's l*lays^ that *tbey proved nothing.* 
Here was a man who thought the wWc round of humanity was 
made for mathematics. A stonemason oi Sardinia once proposed 
'to the king to build a ship of granite; he assured his majesty that 
nothing was so durable, and that if the vessel struck upon a rock 
—the rock would get the worst of it. The truth is, there are few 
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idealists so vory exclusive and oihoreal as to deny the existence 
of matter ; they only say that matter is not so iine a thing as the 
moving potrei—or motion, tho piinciple of which is invisible." 

AU this js true,*' said Mary, “jet I cannot help fearing that 
the devotee of beautiful ahstractlona is very likolytorcst con¬ 
tented with the absti action/* 

♦‘Supjiose he did—nhat then? What con limit tho influence 
upon others ? lie is only tho individual originator of an absti ac¬ 
tion—that is his part—his work in the world—why should he not 
rest in it ? But as for its effect upon others, it is little likely to 
he so intense as i||)on himself If his abstractions act as a puri¬ 
fier of tho motives of piaetical men, and an elevator of tho objects 
of practical work, the dreamer has not lived in vain,** 

“ I have hcf rd you argue this before, Archer; and jou remem¬ 
ber that it lecoiuiled me to several of your favourite poets, whom 
I had not previously appieciatcd, or even set any value u}>on. 
What you say in favour of dreaWrs and abstract visionaries of 
the finer kind, ] sliould think the most hard-headed mattcr-of-fact 
man could not eoutrovert, and would onlj* expose his purblind 
dullncbs in attempting to ridicule or trample over. But let mo 
confess to jou frankly, that the sjmboUcnl—thepocficft/ you will 
say, if you ihouse to be haish with me—is not so well suited to 
my capacity and feelings as the more definite and tangible objects 
and purposes of the world, Von know, Archer, I ahvnjs told you 
so I have never deceived v’ou by pretcifting mote sympathy 
with you than 1 leally possessed ; nor do I think a perfect 
unifoiinity of taste is iiccessfiry to a personal affection. I said 
that, also—I acknowledge." 

“ And truly, Moiy. I do not say, think as I think; hut show 
me jour own thoughts. If wo both do thi^, our communion 
will, at all events, never he dull or common iacc. But tell me 
now :—suppose 1 could find out a cottage iiko that of the Mias 
Lloyds, and in Homo se«iucstcred srot as beautiful ns this valley, 
could you not be contented to live there with me, and he as happy 
ns I myself ohould hope to lu with you ? ” 

“ Is tliis a fair question, Archer ? I ouglit to say that 1 should 
be happy with you in any*place, and that I could enjoy seclusion 
os much with you, as you could with me,** 

** Say the truth, Mary.** 

*• Well, then, I should rather not live—^I mean for any Icngtii 
of time—in tht* beautiful cott^c among these peaceful hilb* Their 
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very poaccfulncss 1 should ovoutually foci as a tacit reproach Tvhilc 
the moving world of life is at thU time so full of arduous struggles 
for practical good* 1 should like to mix in it—do uot give such 
a deep sigh—^uone of those things would injure or draw off my 
domestic affections—it is only tluit 1 feel 1 should like to tuko 
some share in these efforts of the world to movo on with new 
wheels and iu new foacks. It seems to zoo that women have 
hitherto stood too much aloof from everything of a public kind— 
what a look of apprehension you have, dear Archer ; do yon fear 
that I am contemplating the delivery of a public lecture, or—” 
No—no—1—1 understand you,” said Archer smiling, though 
with ratlu r a disappointed expression, as ho pressed Mary's hand, 
and nio\ed otnvards at rather a quicker pace. 

Talking iii the same strain as they retraced tlu'ir steps, they 
had nirhed at a little wooded slope which just liid the cottage 
from their sigiit, when the sounds of varied harmonies, in a kind 
of symphony, vibrated througli the air. The effect, at thin fresli 
and silent hour of morning, while the leaves were whispering and 
the dew-drops softljiifalling, was poetically sweet and enchanting. 
They stopped to listen; and presently a woman's beautiful voice 
sang these w'oids :— 

"When Time was young ho shook life’s sands 
On (dthor side with w'aateful hands, 

And deaf waa ho to siglia mid monns: 

(iazuig on btars he tliought men atones, 

Wlicn Timo was young. 

" As Time grew old, our gravos ho pass’d 
Men thoo^litiuUy- with glash held last— 

And soon hih inward vitdon boro 
Harvests and liojies unknown before ;— 

Ab lime grow old. 

" Hail, Grey*bcard Youth * true wisdom's boon 
Siiall make tboe ^oiingrT tlian the moon, 

An^ siihng with <> ir human roco, 

Shall gloiify thy future &co : 

Uail youthful Tune I ** 

That must be Hllon Lloyd,” said Archer, after a pause. ** 1 
knew she was a good musician, and played well; but I did not 
know she could sing so vcty—liave you any idea whose words 
they arc ? ” 

“ No, not the least,” said Marv: “ but mv attention wa«? nartlv 
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token off bdfbro the close. Look there! Do you see what those 
busy creatures aite about on tho top of a little mound, built op of 
morsels of earth and dry loaves, mid bits of sticks, and stones, 
and clay ? " 

** It is an antdiill,” observed Arohor. 

** While I was iirst looking at it, and listening to the singing 
from the cottage,” continued Mary, ** the top of the hillock was all 
in shade, and live or six ants were leisurely walking over it, like 
Hcntincls and watchmen; but when tho sun rose over those tiees, 
a light shot across tho top of tho hillock, and down lan tho little 
watohmen-antfi into several hbles, and then qntckly returned, with 
HCorcB after them. * Tho watchmen had evidently run to communi¬ 
cate the tidings to the little citizens below. And see. Archer 
look how all these are now running down and up, and up and 
down, bringing others with tlicm! Some of them are dragging 
others, I think—^forcing those up who are coining too slowly. Let 
us kneel down, and look at them*«-yes-—look there ! Do you see 
that one dragging another along hj mam force ?—^there! three 
incfre doing tho same ! Here come a dogen, all struggling 
togcthoi—dragging, and tearing, and carrying on, by mam force, 
others who are resisting. How 4hey resist, and wrestle, and bite, 
and wriggle back, and seem to use venomous stings! But tho 
oontost is terminating in favour of those who are for the sun and 
tho light. It4s all over-^what rejoicing! The whole commu¬ 
nity must by this time have assembled upon tho top, and all over 
the sides of tlie billook." 

“ Now, Mary,” said Archer, putting his arm round her waist, 
and helping her to rise, ** now, you are happy. The sentinels and 
watchmen—^the discoverers, exporimentalists, and refermenh—have 
worked hard to good purpose, and have won the wtory.” 

• “ Yes,*' said Mary, smiling; “ it does m^le mo feel happy, 
ospeoially by tho application you have given it. 1 should ho glad— 
to coiifoBB the trutli—^if wc could soe ^ose who pcisist m standing 
still, whilo the world needs worse, who do all they can 

to impede the workers—^werc att of them wdl routed and hustled 
out of their duU trance and bigotry about old times ; in fact, all 
those who will not move pleasantly with the rest of the well-work¬ 
ing world, I would like to see carried forward with it by main force. 
It would he for their good, you know, in the end ; as we see here 
before us. All the ants arc now up in the sun. Some appear to be 
still ascending, and bringing up burdens. What ore they doing ? ** 
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** Happy Hary! Those are the stewards, hmeheepers, and 
nunes ^ the commonwealth; and th^ are htinging up the 
common stock of eggs to bo hatched m m aaiu lOMi likewise the 
gmbs. Do&*t yon see how they carry the iitde mites of diy 
mummies in their mandibles^ to be placed in the sun till they issue 
^ forth as nymphs of the hill ? " 

Mary and Aroher eontmned to< obsem the operatiotit of those 
sagacious and hard-working little oitUens for some time longer^ 
and ^len slowly bmit their steps along the path through the grove. 

** Did you ever see anything of the kind before ? ” asked Maty. 
Yes, in the Canadian wo^a once or twice { and aormnd times 
in England, when 1 was a hoy/* * 

They bad not proceeded anovc a dozen paces, when they saw* 
upon the pathway before them, a division of ants advancing in 
close and regular array, like an army upon a mdl^h. They nad 
issued from another ant-hiU a little to the right of the path, and 
weio DOW prooeediog in the diiaction of the ant-hiU which Archer 
and Mary had just left, 

W hat does thi| mean ? ” oxolaimed Mary, ** Are they going 
to visit their neighbours ? 

** Most likdiy. It is, probably, some warlike expedition/’ 
Warlike?” 

“ Pibr plunder merely.” 

“ Plunder!—merely! What plunder? Youayi jesting? " 
By no means. Frobabiy^hese invaders know that the city 
they aru about to attack possesses great wealth in oggs and grubs; 
and pcihapR also they keep cows.’ 

“ Keep cows ^ ” 

some tribes of ants keep cows—*! moan little ioseeta 
which they carry off from plants and flowers—,* and these 
they milk, obtainmg from them a draught of hon^-dew.” ♦ 

** Lit us follow, and obwve them,” 

, The} stej^cd out of the path, and walked along the dry leaves 
of the grove, keeping dl(we by the side of the nuniature squadron^ 
which continued its advance. Mi it api^adied the neighbouring 
ant-hill, the column quickened its pace to a brisk run, increarinig 
in speod as it neared titjie point od^aftack; and a minute sounid 
was heard from the army, as if smue ol the heroes who led them 
on were clasfaiiig thdr mandibles to^tker, or striking them hgainst 
any loose hits of gravd that in weir path* which waa answered 
by a low hissing sound from the rear. About ono-tiurd of the 
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number, uow detaching themselves £rDm main bodj, . 
raado a charge right up the sunny citac^ in front; and e dee> 
perate conflict inatautly ensued. The besieged republic had 
observed the approach of the invaders, and gave them so hot a 
reception, that they were repulsed with great loss, and pursued 
beyond the foot of the lull, where more were hilled, and a number < 
led back as prisoners. 

The invading column now retired several paces, and about a 
score were seen to leave the ranks, and run off as fast as possible 
towards their own citadel. Mary and Archer followed them, and 
soon saw another ant>hill to which these invaders belonged. The 
messengers ran headlong tlirough the gates, and into the galleries 
of the hillock, and, in a trice, forth issued a swaim of soldier-onts 
all in a state of |ho greatest excitement. They formed directly 
into a second column, and hurried off to reinforce tho first brigade, 
while a third division—^the reserve—ranged itself over the top of 
the citadel, to be ready at a moment’s notice. Here, and also 
npon other occasions in the course of the conflict we me describing, . 
a variety of gesticulations, hints, signs, questions, and answera 
were observaWe. The language of the antennm was most in use y 
but sometimes, not content with this in moments of great import¬ 
ance, a soldier would strike his antennm rapidly aerom tha 
autenno} of a friend, while his fore feet played with a qui^ anj d « 
vibratory motifn upon one side of t^ie listener’s head, os if impo- - 
tient at his dullness of comprehension ; and aometiines, when even 
that did not seom quite sufiicieiit <4:0 make hjtn understand 
co-o^rate, the oneigedic watrior wonhl strike his mailed 
against the glossy hroast-plate of his companion in arms^and tina 
never failed to produce immediate perception and conviction, vdth 
a oorresponding activity. Be it understo^, that we oronot writing 
roman^ fancies or alleffories, but facts and scenes well known to 
naturalists—and to historians. tUso, if. they wotdd oidy change a ^ 
few words and nomendatures, ^ - . , . 

ReinfoKted by this dense and ongty column, the ^first division 
agmn advantned to the attack. , !]C 9 ie first onsktught having beeii'- 
unsuccessful, than double number now .rushed to thje> 
assault, the restVaiting at alftdo distance with oont^iwable agitor ’ 
lion. Tho be 8 teged«:.nothing daunted, were oU ranged In battla ' 
array over ^cir hill, and several gallant sallies woraiaade to meet ' 4 . 
the advancing charge, hi which n .number of desperate single .^ 
combato Qnsttcd-»the two insects rofling over and over in the 7 
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and g^ppltng, 8tnkin|jr, and tearing other ^iUi their 
mandiblee. Nor ^rore pradeiice and foresight wanting, meantime, 
in- those who managed the domestic arrangements of the city ; for 
while the soldiers fought thus desperately, in defeneo of their homes 
and families, the housekeepers, servants, and nurses were busily 
' employed in bearing off the eggs and grubs—^the nymphs of pro¬ 
mise—to the opposite side of the hilL If cro they laid them down ; 
took their posts close beside their infant treasures; and waited 
' anxiously tlio result of the confliot* 

It was resolute and desperate on both sides ; the slaughter was 
shocking—^in fact, without intending to be cony>1inientary, it was 
worthy of human beings engaged in a similar way. The soldier- 
ants rushed at each other with fury—grappled and bit, poisoned, 
stung, tugged, and tore, and often literally rent i^ach other limb 
from limb; so that the earth was strewn with little <puvcring 
members and morsels. It was an edifying sight, and made Mary 
and Archer feel that they had derived a pretty good notion of what 
this might Lave been upon a larger scale, and that, all things 
considered, Uiey had **lo8t nothing’* by witnessing revolting 
horrors in miniature* 

At length the victory was decided, as it generally is witli us, in 
favour of the aggressors and bestegors. The hill was taken, and 
the victors dispersing into several files, darted through tho gates, 
into tho various little tunnels gnd gdUleries, in search of plunder, 
llefore diis fatal moment, however, the housekeepers, servants, and 
nurses were all in full retreat with their precious burdens, cocl^ 
hearing away eggs, or grubs, or very young females on their 
backs. Some of these they hid in holes in tho ground, under 
ledges of pebbles, and in erevices of tree trunks^; numbers, 
for greater safety, began to climb up the e^rigs of wild thyme, 
and up the dry ferns and heaths, with their tender and invaluable* 
charges.',. The viotora, thus disi^poiated of so much of their 
expected booty, returned tc tlie upper sniface of the hill, and 
commenced a hot puraailk Hauy^ol the fugitives being unable to 
escape fast eRoug^v hMurkigin xealinti^rtakcit too heavy and 
incommodious a load, were uvertalaas .and seised, and the jpuntuers . 
even began to ascend the diy leraiffhiid oth^. plants, in whose 
upper branches the poor nurses had thinly soughtseeurity from tho 
.pitdess invaders. «The asdent^ !}iowever, of the pursuere now* 
experienced a check, in c<niBcquenee.^ a number of tho soldiers of 
the captured citadel rallying,in their flight, and hhrr) ipg to the* 
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(l<‘fc;ner' of tlio trcasuro-hearorB. They ran iiiinWy \ip tlic stalks 
aftortho conquerors, and dragged them back^vards, botli generally 
rolling together, to the ground, where tliey fought till one or other 
was di.sii)cmb(ircd. But theso valiant champions from iho 
forlorn hojM) were too few to contend with the increasing numbers 
of tlh'ir enemies, and now on every stalk the poor hrnisekoopors 
and nnrs(‘s were seen ascending higher and higher, while crowds 
of the vii'tors w ore nimbly climbing up after them. Perceiving 
thi^. Arelior and Mary, as if by one impulse, snatched each a whisp 
of Ammi, and began to bruslj down all the crowds of ]»ur8iicrs. 

Hitherto, the contending armies had nevo’* noticed the proximity 
of the two Incomprehensible Oreatures, wiio Avero too largo for 
their vision ; but at this preposterous intorforenec they instantly 
became aware of the presence of some hostile ob jects, whose rough 
meddling was regarded in the light of a common cnemv by both 
partii's, and accordingly the invading aniiy commenced a furioua 
attack upon the nearest points of <ntriisiou. They ran hy dozens 
over Mary’s instep and uncles, stinging her uuniorcifully, and 
darting in groups at Archer’s protecting imnds, which they 
oovorc<l with st'mgs. Soldiers from the armies of both sides now 
came Imrrying by thousands tn the eliarge, scouring up their logs 
and up their sleeves, till Mary and Archer vrerc both fairly 
eompelled h) make a precipitate retreat, heating and shaking 
themBclv’s as best they might, to get rid of the little tormenting 
furic.*’ ^Hio Averc scouring al)oul them. The Incomprehensible 
(‘rcntiires being thus disposed of, the soldiers of the respective 
colonies returned to the previous scene of action—tJie conquest 
Avas c<Mnpleted ; the citizens of the bill Avere slain, or driven into 
<‘xih*, bearing such small amount of infant treasure as they could 
manage to escape witli; the conquered citadel wu? garrisoned by 
K ])arty of the victors, to liold the place securr ; while the main 
Ihxly of the besiegers returned hack to their own city, amidst 
acclamations and c&resseafrom the rest of the community, bearing 
will) them thousands of eggs and grubs, to be hatched witli care, 
educated a^‘slaves of the warlike renuhlic. 

* ^Vhat an unexpected cntastrojdie ! exclaimed Mary, as they 
iuiergcd from the grove. A' To think of the little sanguinary 
miU‘s going to make A^ar—slaughtering thousands—and bearing 
away tbouHnnds into captivity I 

" Tbty art' only doing,” said Archer, with a smile, what they 
think best—by main force,” 
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Ah ! ** observed Mary, I knew directly I saw the battle 
coromenee, that J shoulil hear more of it afterwards- 1 had bettor 
have listened to the music i Had I not i Don’t you think so ? 
You wolk on musing and smiling to yourself—but 1 know you do 
think so. liook, what a pair of hands 1 have got, covered with 
little red bites and stings.” 

** Mine are wwse—and luy ancles arc in a perfcHSt fever.*’ 


CllAl’TEU VII. 

VKEPARATIONS 1*011 T1IK nW*ARTL'UK OJ‘ AnCIII.R AM> TUK WAt.TOVS.— Wtt. 
Walton's sckkch on (tRatituih:.— uoiiy r.N acts the vart oj’ “strono- 
nACji/'—AuenEH's soutahv MKOiiArroN jn the niilS. 

Tn the' discomfitoil condition just described, Archer and Mary 
presented themselves at Mies Lloyd’s brcakfast-tahle, to the groat 
conirnisei-ation of the sisters, and the no small amusement oi’ Mr. 
Walton. Miss Lloy^l immediately j»repared a mixture of sweet- 
oil and cold civam, as the mediutn of some panacea, which having 
been duly a])]»liod, soon alla^^cd all the irritation. They laughed 
over their su(iering.s, and replied tr) Mr. Walton’s hauteriug acen- 
saiion. that they had only got up this accident a.s an cxcMise for 
dtdaying their departure from the cottage, by declaring that they 
could be ready to go by the*tinic ho had finislied liis second cup 
of tea, if be wi.shod it. 

Miss Jiloyd expressed a hope, that they would not think of 
lejuing them yet,—in Avhieh she was joined by licj' sister. 

Arelior declared, that, for his jiart, Ihj thought bo could live 
and die there liappily, but, unfortunately,'their destinieb had sijttled 
it otherwise. * 

Wliih' this discussion on the departure from ^’^aleB was trans¬ 
piring at Miss bloyd’s eotijM.ro. a fksher-boy camo running up to 
David Williams's farm, to inform him that a great <|«aTitily of 
boxes, bales, and other luggciiro ^roin the late wreck Imd becui 
cast tipon the beach, ami that some of these had iIuj name of 
“ Walton ■’ visible iip«m them. The*boy said, that his father anjjji 
another man were hastening <lown to tl e shore, and that Ilody 
M‘Malion was already there very actively engaged. David Williama 
fearing this might be an erroneous atatenjent, that would lead to 
disapjwlntnient, deforminod to go down bim.self befoje- comnmni- 
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eating tijc iutclligoiico to Mr. Walton. But to returii to the 
visitoi'rt. 

*‘Miss Lloyd,” said Mr, Wrdton, as he finished his fourth cup 
of tea, and handed it forward for a lifth, “ Mias Llovd, you are a 
very seiislhle, amiable, and c,\crii]»1ary young lady ; wise hoyoinl 
your ycjirs, as the mortal hard of Avon, in allusion to a certain 
young judge, cxpre.sscs it in one of his immortal works.” 

At this pompous announcement both the sisters wore hoginning 
to laugh, hut checked themselves on perceiving that Mr. Walton’s 
<'Ountenaneo (lid not in the least rela.\: from its seriousness. With 


a bowing inclination of the head towards the elder Miss Lloyd, he 
proceeded in a still*gravcr tone—“ Quiet without dullness ; syste¬ 
matic without fonuality; active without hiuitle; economical 
without penuriougnoss ; an admirable inanugcr, producing general 
comfort at no sacrifice of anyone’s particular comfort ; you appear 
to me, Miss Lloyd, the very model of a good housekeeper ; and it 
is my liumhlc opinion—I am hold say it—that you could manage 
tifly cottages, if you had them connnlttijd to your charge, Avilh the 
same comph'lene.ss and delightful precision that you do this one, 
where we shipwrecked individuals liave aill been n>ade so happy. 
I !■!>'(', Miss Lloyd (Ikto Mr. Wult(»u slowly rose, still holding 
unconsciously his teu-sjtooii between the finger and thunih of his 
right handj, I rise to tender you, in my OAvn jierson, and in the 
naiiu' of my dear daughter and of^Air. Edward Archer, our most 
sinci're and grateful thanks for all your hosjdtality. Gratitude, niy 
young frieiuie, is a word in common use with the world at large, 
hut liow seldom docs it convey its due amount of progressive 
thougiit. I say progressive, because I mean something warm for 


the future ,* something Jthat is duly felt at the moment, and duly 
fell afterwards, to an indefinite period of years. GutAve are bass 
(togs, all «d‘ us, I fear ; I ntean yuly the male sex, of course : and 
liavc but little genuine (‘motion of a good and lasting sort in us. 
Oh^erve. noAV, howr calmly I all(“'nd Mr. Harding to depart; the 
man to Avhom, in nil probability, i oAA’cd my life, and my daughter's 
tt»o ; a noble. dii>inter(\sted, fine Specimen of an Engli.sh mechanic I 
1 sufTored him to depart Avith a shako of the hand ! Only think of 
tiiai! J never inquired or c6ncerned myself about Ins future Avel- 
fare. He might go aAvay and starve for aught I knew. I did 
iivithing to assist his course in life, I merely shook him by the 
hand, and said good-bye ! Conduct worthy of a British statesman. 
Such is the gratitude of mankind J I do not include the fair and 
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virfnous sox ; niy remarlvs only point at tbo deceivin^j lords of 
cioatitm. All I 1 could say inucli more, my dear young ladies, but 
you will riglitly estimate my silence. In one word, Miss Li<)y«l, we 
thank you ; and J trust we shall never forget the kindiiosa of 

voursi'lf Jiud vour dear sister.” 

»/ •; 

Mr. Walton sat down, and lu’oeeedod to stir his fifth cup of tea. 
Miss Lloyd looked rather uncomfoi tahle at the s{>eocli, but made a 
simple n-j'ly, to the effect that tin- «;orvjcc she had rendered thoin 
^\'a^ but a small matter, excoptiiig that it had been the means of 
her buviii‘ 4 - ilie pleasure of breoiiiing luapiainted with her visitors, 
iillen I.loyd ImU slipped away into the other room at the opening 
of Mr. ^Vultol^s speech, where he had tpiotod Shakg|H*re, and 
Archer had been staring out of the wiiulow with all bis might for 
tb(' last fiv(j niinutCKS. 


While .Nrcher was thus cnijdoyed, he heard iTie sound of slow, 
lieavN, and ii regular paces upon the lawn, and then a d:irh shadow 
came aero-s the window, and l|^j saw the legs of a man stnggering 
onwards beiicatli an overwhelming pil(^ of all sorts of luggage. 
Then' sccined to bo.ves, and trunks, mid half-empty packing- 
eases. mill a barrel, and banging cloaks and coats, so that ho 
fancied he was looking at Strongback with liis lon<l, in the fairy 


tale of “Fortimio.” 


llefore ho could determine, however, what 


the luggage realiv amounted to—whom the leg.s belonged to—or 
what was tlio ineuuing of this portentous arrival, a slight aeeldent 
])ut .aji end to a part of tflTT iny-itory, in a very absurd manner. 
The iuconiprcljensible pile was bound together witli Iniy-liands ; 
one of these gave ivay ; then twn> otlicrs tore asunder ; and dov n 
came all the heap pell-mell, one thing smashing the. other. They 
were all n^tten and fragile, with immonsion in the .sea, and thump¬ 
ing over the rocks and beach, so that ivith the force’of the concus- 
.sion everything buist wide apart, and the contents were (listribnt^^d 
all over the lawn. Tliere were #et cloth clothes, and linen clothes, 


and wet hooks, and maps, ^11 iuokiiig like old rags and dish-clotlis, 
and score.sof pairs of Indian moccaasins, many bead ynirscs, sasln-s, 
bark-boxes, worked witb sf jinedtifwjrcnpine (juills. arnl a tomahawk, 
and three telescopes all oent awry, mid tluttering .‘^ketch-books, 
account-books and hundreds of Iqfise the whole being 

liberally splashed and .seasoned by tbi;, uddy contents of the little 
barrel, w'hich had been full of Cunad.fni cranberries. In the 


centre of all ibi-s hctiTogcncous disaster, stood the figure of Rody 
M'Mabon, witb a face like red hot Vermillion, witb bis recent labo- 
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rious efforts, and grasping one end of a torn haj-barid in Ids hand. 
He gazed round ut t.h« unsightly ruin, on all sides, and tfion lo(*ked 
at tiic astoundetl face- of Archer, with an expression of ridiculous 
])cr[)lcvity, and provoking composure. 

The- noise <»f the downfall liad brought everybody to the window. 
1'ho ac(‘iie soon explained itself. 

“ Why there’s my ‘ Burton b Anatomy*!” exclaimed Archer, 
pointing to a torn, wet heap of rags sewn togetlier io the jniiUlle, 
and |»resenting a faded remnant of an old print on one side, and 
my ‘ Milton ’ and ‘ Boccaccio ’ covered witli cranberries I ” 

“My barrel of choice cranberries, no doubt!” ejaeiihitod Mr. 
Walton, “ and all fny books of accounts—records of the lalnairs of 
years—day and night-Avork—and iny tomaliawk, 1 see—iny clothes 
ami curiosities. ^ But who in the Avorld do all those heaps of Indian 
slippers belong to—and all those bark-box trumpery? ” 

“My poor sketch-books, and maps,” said Mary, “there they 
lie—and my clothes too, though ( am ashamed to OAvn them.’* 

Mr. Walton threw open the Avindow as Avide as possible. Ho 
extended both hands as ho addressed the mationless Body : “ A 
pretty piece of blundering work, this, sir ! These things have no 
doubt been east up by the sea, and a blundering volunteer has thus 
completed the (b'structitm i>f the waters.” 

“Sure and yer honour’s A'ery right,” ausAvered Body ; “the 
[»(*or Welsh emturs did their best, voiing and ould.” 

“ U i> not of Welsh creatures I s}>eak,” retorted Mr. Wultou. 
“It was tlio blunders of uii Irish creature I complaint'll of.” Mr. 
Wultou turned to Archer. “ A most strange, and tnarktal charac¬ 
teristic, is it not—that in everything an Irishman docs—with a 
few e.vlraordinary exceptions—there is sure to b<‘ some blunder 
committed.” 

' “ And is it meeself now, yer^onner manes! Where Avero the 
IdundtM'ing Welsh fishermen, that they did not run into tho sea, 
and pull out all the goods before they w ere hustled and showthcred 
r<) .^hatters Uj)on the rocks ? Suie it was a blunder to stand still 
and look on, instead of bclping. ‘'Where were tlie hluiidcring W’’elsh 
labourer.^, and the strong lads of the hills, that they did not carry 
of; all yer homier*s luggage-«-aml some over—upon the backs of 
theuA'-and why did the blundering farmer’s men give me bay- 
band^ badly twisted, that couldn’t hold yer honucr’s things safely ? 
Sure and tho blumloring captain that got our vessel wi-ecked, was 
an Eugliahman bred and born. The owners wouldn’t have trusted 
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an Irishman, for fear of mischief—and the chief mate was a Scotch¬ 
man. These two wore none of yer lionncr’s extraordinary ex¬ 
ceptions—saving yer honner's prcsonce. A a for the Welsh cratnr's 
hluudors —why, for the matter that, its all very plisant, as 1 
was saying, if tho fiaherinou had but lent me u good twist of rojic, 
for the farmer’s men all did their best.'* 

I)avi(l WilUams had arrived just before the close of the forrfgeing 
roniarkrt. ile was confounded at first by the sight of tho miscel¬ 
laneous ruins that covered one side of the lawn ; hut he prcKently 
turned from it to expatiate ou the activity, eourageousness, and 
strength of Rody, in recovering the dilforeut articles from the 
breakers where they w'erc tumbling about;* and concluded by 
offering to engage him upon his farm. The offer was instantly 
accepted by the overjoyed llody, who, pointing to the ruins {xrtmiid, 
observed that it was the best day’s Work he had Mono lor a long 
time. He endeavoured to explain that he did not intcml to bo so 
unmannerly as to say lie rejuiccrj over the bad accident—only that 
it was entirely a good windfall fur him. llis explanation w'as 
received with gi-eat merriment, and Mr. Walton promised to make 
him .some useful present before his departure, and also to give him 
some good advice. 

Tho contents of tho different boxes and packages, wliich had 
been distributed on all sides, were examined with coiisiderablo 
interest by all the partiea concerned (excepting the parcels of nioe- 
cassins and other Indian artieiT*^, the owner of which w'a.s unknown), 
and it was unfortunately found that their long immersion in tho 
salt w'ater had rendered nearly everything valueless. But our 
voyagers had previously given them up as lost, so no great regrets 
were cxprcsscnl upon the present occasion by anybody but Archer, 
who bemoaned himself aloud over the Wet rags of gev’erul dear old 
books. He also bemoaned himself in secret o^cr the destruction 
of sundry poems and other munul^ripts of which he pos.ses.scMl no 
second copies—and tliey wore as much lost to his memory as in 
the sea. 

The remainder of the day wa.sspasscd in that kind of indohmt 
excitement w'hich commonly precedes a journey after ull the pre¬ 
parations are completed, and a few h(^urs’ delay intervene. In the 
present case, the preparations W'erc chiefiy confined to letter-writing, 
and discussing future plans, and probuHo contingencies. After 
this, they wandered into all sorts of novel prqjoctb, in whiih 
Archer always took tho load, and was invariably cheeked by Mi'. 
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Walton, who jLjrailujilIy talked himself into an eiiiially spccululive 
vein, to he, In his turn, ehocked by his daughter’s smiling com- 
mcjit. AiJii^Nt all this, Ellen Lloyd now and then sat do>\ii in a 
rehtlesfi way to the pianoforte, and began to play some niolanclioly 
air, wliieh ended abruptly; and several times she took Mary’s 
hand, ami held it long in hers. Brief as theperhid of acquaintance 
hful h<'en, she seemed to have conceived a great regard for lilary. 
Jt was duly returned, and Mary invited Ellen Lloyd to aecomjuiny 
them on their jounicy to Liverpool, and roiiiairi on a visit with 
t}»em for some weeks. This pleasure, however, she said she could 
not accept at the present time. 

Tlie departure •of tlio cottage guests being settled for next 
morning, they all, after supper, if tired early to bed, except 
Archer, who remained musing in front of the fire, lie had no 
ohjeet ill sittinjf iiji after the re.st were gone—he had no jiarlieiilar 
train of thought in which lie wished to indidgi^—nor >vas he in 
that state of drowsy fatigue when one feels too tired or too F.lec])y 
to make the effort to rise from one’s chair, and go up to hod. llo 
.sat looking at the red embers of the fire, listening to their 
ocen.sional low crjieking sounds, followed h^^ long hot silence. 
He elo''(‘d his eye.s for a few ininutos, ara tlieu opene*l them 
languiilly, and watched red ca.-^tlc after castle, and mountain after 
mouninin hrenk asunder and sink into ruins, which graduallv 
adoptml the various transmutation.^ of old oriental heads with 
turbans nml hoards, .nul eroeodKC'j’ .|tws, and wigwams, and 
rahhit-warrens iit sunset, and jirccipiecs and chasms, which f>inhad 
and (iiiHiver would have remciuhcrcd, and pitfalls and minc.s, and 
grote«ique ])rufile.s of IvemhramU-hends, which presently tinned 
into the face of Mr. Walton—at which Archer laughed—and then 
merged into a warm cloud—thence into gloom, and the coming on 
V)f darkness above volcanic craters. IIow' th»' years had crept on 
since he Wiis a young man I How the lire closed in, and left dark 
outskirts I AVIuit a dull lieavy look some parts of the fire had, 
while others w’di-c still so steadily at w'ork—-burning aAvay. Hard 
at work—burning away. It .•,e''rued as if ho had sat and watched 
Jill lias before—and in this very cottage. But that could not bo ; 
he luul never been in Walesjicforo. He must have sat in front of 
u fire some night in some cottage, and had similar imprcssion.s and 
."Imlhir thoughts drifting through his mind—^rvhich ho mistook 
for the Mime thoughts and the same place.—Wliat a quiet 
cottage, lh^^ is I—*’ mused he—** and, in what a quiet part of the 
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world—or, rallior, out of tlio world ; for how very few of the 
world'fi common, dusty, every-day discomforts, annojauces, petty 
activities, and huge abominations, have hero any existouec! 
it.s insatiable solf-intcrosts are heiv unknown. What a pity 
Mary has nu taste for retirement—and one bo Bweest. The 
onward inovoinciit of thin;;8 attracts her. The vortex of 
life draws Iht onward—m»t downwards, though. She is not 
content to watch the silent inHuence of any mental impulses 
and <lireetions given to the world—she wants to be in tho 
midst of the wliocls, and fetd them rolling forwards. A fine, 
practical spirit. Perhaps 1 have too strong a t(mdcney to 
sit still, and make projects, and concoct, and oifhulc what I fancy 
to bi^ noble influences, ratlu‘r than put iny shouldei* to the actual 
wheels < U may, therefore, he a most beneficial tyffereiiec, and a 
happy opposition in the character of our impulses, while our nlti- 
T^'atc aim is the same, that 1 sliould inariy a w'Oinaii like Mary. 
In a few' wueks she will be my wife. That may make a change 
in .some of her views, or, at least, modify them ; and she will then 
hayc more mental fiynipathy with mo. Not that I must expect 
too much on tlio poetical side. 1 must ho content to kimw and 
feel that our sympathies are liarmonious, though not in perfect 
unison,—nor, perhaps, indeed, melodious upon all occasions. Put 

she has a fine, magnanimous, pleasant temper.-Vos, what a 

lovely retreat this cotta|g|||y3--;;^nd any cottage, like it, would be ! 
How I .'should rejoice to mod such a one, and amidst some equally 
beautiful nud secluded scenery! A dtdjglitful locality, where 
there is ‘no neighbourhood’—no county families — no rcsj»ect- 
fiblc resident gentry wiiliiu eight or ten miles—no morning calls, 
or tea-parties with small-talk and scandal—no jicrscvering visitH 
of the clergyman, seeking to ]iry into your gosjxjl and belief, or ^ 
else to dine and shoot over you. But 1 must not think of such 
seclusion as tliis. Mary would not he happy. Nor ought 1 to 
expect too much—one coimt't liave everything. Besides, 1 might 
not rnysell’ have likod it at her age, twelve or fifteen year.s ago. 

-Still, I could have w ished tfint she had boon contented to 

overlook the battle-field of luankind in our j»rcscn( century, as 
from a general s tent, and worked w'Wj me upon the charts and 
plans—sending out aidc-dc-camps (printers' devils) from time to 
time, into tho thick of the contests a xl melee* Calm above the 
storm—clear-eyed and self-possessed beyond the noise and smoke, 
and vidient confusion—undisturbed by gross conflicting interests 
NO. XXVII.—VOL. V. V • - 
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LMO 

— Ly tcni})orary and locaJ defeats—nnli’mssied ]»ve- 

.•'Ciit and partiiil sncc't‘^fjo>—from his elevated position the inovinnj 
power ovorlooLs and coniprclionds tlie wJjole, and acts for 
lariio dcf'ii.'nb in future time tlireuijh the imMliuiii and means of 

present struf;oIes and well-dircetcd passions.-How dreadfully 

(?old 1 feel! God hlcss inv soul, the fire’s out ! Mv eaiulle, 
too. is in a very wanincj condition. The cinders creak and tick— 
all nn're fonuh'ss lumps of hlackrwjss—and tlie a.shes henontli, are 
t''i‘ev and wliite. Oil, ye grey (ind white eTUhlenis of old age-- 
of CNtiugiilsluMl hrightness, and gone power 1—whose fineness aiiil 
silenee might fit ve for the hour-glass of Time—wlmse I'niilra"! 
with passed ])assnhis is pailiotic, hut md luuniliating, seeing that 
it is the nature of all «‘reatod things to* pass a,wa\, ami make 
room for other heings to have their fair turn in the graiivl r<»laiion 
les. he eomforted in your elos<‘d eareer—v 'lir "uh- 
fetiince did its work below—and tin.' flame went upward I " 
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rifiiAan m sr oi' >oKK,hi,(ONH sov oi 1roruTii, was mahkod 
iiNNK MtovnuA'i. i>t euis*' or ^<^^rovg_i.Njjfcit o\\?f anair. im ns/f 

OKOMM W M»r IMO \J'.AKS Oi-O AMJ Till: 101101; M'VKI'M,', ■niiu.h. 
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TiiKMinbeams of tUeeaily day 
Strcaiiied through the Jattiee ^itrinij 
And np the dark aisles’jiillarod U'ay 
Swelled loud the nuptial hymn ; 

And passed along a gorgeous hand 
Of courily daines and lair, 
tif liclu-d harotis «»1 the land 
The hiavesi, ln>t, W'-:t. there : 

But sknvlypast Ih iffighi anay, 

For gently at its head 
T\v' hloomiiig diijdieu led the way 
With short and doubtlul trtvul— 

Th^ fair hoy hridegioom and the 1 ri lo. 

(T.ike Gupid's train in eld)— 

Meekly and loving, .‘•ide by side, 

I'l.u'h other's hands they hebl. 
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Half ploasctl ancl hiilf tiirprise*! th^’v 
Kor in fad* kindrtMi eve 
TjO\o mixed fnl.y linidJy g-loamed. 

And mournful iiravity ; 

A fur them who know no fear, 

< *11 ofwh Ilf'art darkly 1**11 : 

'riuKse view' life’s fuTiire llii*>’ a Itmr, 

W'hfj know tho l*K> well 1 

« 

Tlie hride^room l*ore a inval crown 
* • 

A^iind lilt* sliiniiii; hair, 

That, likt* a ^*»lden fell <lo\vii 

In ina'tNfs soft and lair. » 

'Fho T <»!' tin- noI>le ehild 

Ills [>iiiK-e!y lincatre l«dd, 

Kor tl;at hrtiw so sniof>t.h ;uul mild. 

The Idood of warriors i(»lled ! 

All cit\lv wiTit vlie ^w eot liahe-hiid'\ 

^ ef idi, \\ itil w iifill^lio’e, 

Slie iais<‘d, soft sloiii>inf; by liis si<le, 

II to' daik. eyos t.f> liis la<*e ; 

Anti |ilayfeHt»ws, who loved her w**ll. 
Clowns of white roses htut». 

And ii\t*d in after <lays tell 
I'lie infant luidal o'er! 

TIioii wor.ls of iiiijio’^f, str.'inge ami de< ;> 
'I'ht* ho.'iry 

And soiiie liatl lo'm'tl jiw/iy' 1o wet']>. 

Ami many bowe'd ih*' heath 
Their stoatlv' ga;'.e, iho'-e clnldjt*n ifleok 
the t,ld man bt-nt. 

As oarne'^tly they sr-euit d to seek. 

'i’lie fettle run womIs’ intent ; • 

(.^alm. in Iht* blest simjilieity 
That never woUe to doubt ; 

Calm, ill tho b''i\ I'nrity 

A\ 1 lose |>re''< ■ '■ * liars shame out ! 

4'Jit‘a turneil tlj'‘V' from o«cli troubled brow', 
Aiitl many .! iL.'wncast eye. 

Anti gaztjtl t-ach other mov 

III wtiuilfiin" symi>athy ; * 

And nestled cbi.so, with look: <>f love, 

Upon the altar's stone : 

Such lies as seraphs bind above 
These little ones might owna ; 

rr 2 
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J^nd swoetly was tlie babo-bride’s cheek 
Against the fair boy prest, 

AH reverent, yet so fond and meek, 

Ah kneeling to be? blest. 

'I’iien smiled they on their craiul an ay, 

And went forth hand in hand, 

Well pleased to keep high holiday 
Amid that gorgeous band. 

Alas ! for those thus early wed 
With such prophetic gloom, 

For darkly foil on each young head 
The shadow of the tomb I 

Sc.arce had the blosaoms dte«i away 
Of the rose wreaths they wore, 

Whfin to her mouldering ancestry 
The little bride they bore! 

Her marriage garlands o'er her bier, 

Hedewed with tears ,•with cast, 

And still she smiled as tho’ no fear 
O’erdouded her at last. 

A Hfo as short, and darker doom, 

The gentle boy befel : 

He slept not in his father’s tomb, 

For him was heard no knell! 

One stifling pang amid his slew, 

And the dark vale waiT^iast! 

He woke 'mid those who’ve ceased to weep, 

WhosM' sun is ne’er o’ercast. 

A garland iloats around the throne, 

Entwined by angel hands. 

Of such fair earth-buds, newly blown, 

Culled from a thousand lands ; 

A melody most pure and sweet 
(Tnceasingly tn^ sing, 

''f And blossoms o’er th<- mercy-seat, 

Tire loved babe^nu^ls' fling! 

Mhs. Acton Tindal. 
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Against the pivsont distribution of property in society philo¬ 
sophers and inoralistb have lon;^ dooIainieJ. Even politicians, 
while taking lueahuros to maintain it—Mr. (ilailstone to wit—have 
tbplorod as the greatest misfortune of society the cver-iucreaBing 
■wealth of the wealthy, and over-increasing poverty of the poor. 

A comparatively few amongst us are very rich,*—one perhaps in a 
thonsand. and the many arc dcstitutcT. The few arc deprived of 
every object of reasonable ambition.* Every natural want Is sup¬ 
plied, and art toils in vain to invent for them utftv gratifications. 
Thoir existence without an aim is that dreary desert which only 
one of themselves could describe,—“ the waste of ft^elings unem- 
]doyed.” To enable the few to he idle and miserable, the many 
arc doomcKl to iucciiBant toil; their bodies arc prematurely worn 
out; their minds never grow to maturity ; their feelings are 
cultivated only in the rudest manner, and they live at once the 
«>pj)rohriuni and terror of the opulent and niling few. Tlic 
moral and physical condition of the bulk of society, whether 
they dwell in towms pent up in narrow alloys and crowded into 
damp cellars, or whether they are scattered in mud-floored, 
hroken-paned, rheumatic cottages over the country, is equally 
discreditable, and alarming to their spiritual guides and political 
rulers. 

We all suffer, even when we are fortunate enough to realise 
the prayer of tlic prophet, and “ are given ” neither “ poverty 
nor riches ” from this distribution of property.* All the classci 
intenmnliatc between the Ycry rich and the very poor, dreading 
poverty more than crimi^—for the former b punished by enduring 
shame, while the lattei ;;scapea with a short and sliai^i penalty, 
and seeking wealth more than virtue, hedause it is more highly 
honoured^—make the pursuit of riches the one great businesf? of 
their lives. The great inequality jof property, like a false light 
held out by a Cornish wrecker, guiilcsthe voyager on the ocean 
of life to destruction. Following it. and aspiring to bo very rich, * 
we unfairly trample on one another, and convert the brotherhood of 
man into a perpetual contention. 
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Just uow, wc are all sensible of our danger, and accordingly' 
dnsiro to improve the lower classes. Socioty cannot go on vitli 
the nniltitude doomed to wretchedness and ignorance ; and fear- 
horn ]»1iilaiithnij)y is very busy in devising schemes of national 
edueuliou and social comfort. Vain, however, will bo all instruc¬ 
tion, whetlier by word or example, as long as the iminv arc 
<loumcd to incossant toil and scanty rations. Their senses cannot 
ilriiilv ill, nor their hearts comprehend the teaching of men living 
in comparative idleness and abundance.^ To follow the example ot 
i.licir teachers some leisure and wealth arc indispensable ; and 
tlie foundations of desirable improvement mast be laid in a 
more equal distriWitioii amongst all, of useful labour and of its 
products. Obtuscncss of^thc intelh-rt and hardness of heart, 
ignorance and crime, arc the offspring ebicHy of the unequal- 
distribution of pi’opcrty, and before they can bo “removed this 
must be equalised. 

'I’he complaint is nothing new; but its antiquity proves its 
validitv. It is as old as the ifeginning of history. Are ive 
therefore, to believe that it is irremediahlc \ Is it doefeed by 
Nature? I.s it some irreversible law of the Great Creator, like 
that which makes the contiuuanee of life depend on food ? Is one 
man a thousand times stronger or more skilful than another ? 
Can he till so much more ground, weave so much more clotli, 
and forge so much more iron ? No such difForcnce iji human 
beings exists ; and where there is 1. great difference, .as between 
tlie J'airopoan and the negro, it is rather a social than an indi- 
\ idua 1 difference. It is as one of our corumunity, working with 

liis fellows, that an Englishman produces ten or twenty times as 
much wealth as a native of the Gold Coast; and the inequality 
%^u the distribution of wealth is between members of our society, 
nut between iiicinbers of different societies. {?jnAU is the excess 
of Strength, skill, or productive power in oi?*:- Englishman over 
another, and that excess does not account for the difference of 
wealth. Excess of riches is rarely combined with excess of.pro* 
iluctivc power. The sttong aTulrtho skilful are by*no means the 
lich. Neither is the inequality imiyorsal. In the primitive 
tate of society all seem nearly equal. Gixiat, therefore, as is the 
aeiiquity of the imeqnal diMributlon of wealtli, and general as it 
^ may be in civilised society, it is not the decree of Nature. It is 
not an irreversible law of the (’reator of man. Crimes too arc 
old aud general. Hen have at all times taken the property and 
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the Uvos of others. Wo do not therefore say that crhncB must 
continue. 'We say, they must he put down, and wc resolutely 
take measures to suppress them. So with the nnorjual diatrihu- 
liou of wealth ; its antiquity is not a warrant for its cimtimianee ; 
^ and the universal eonvictioii now eatortained of its evils is a 
coininand to alter am! improve it, 

Kowhere i.s this vicious distribution more apparent than in 
Ireland. Sueh men us the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis <*f 
Lansdowno, Earl Fitzwilliain, the Archbishop of Armagh with 
XI7,(i70 a year, derive immense incomes from that country; 
while the peasantry on their estates—in mo.st favourahlc aeasotis— 
have little else to live on than potatoes, are lydged in miaenvhlc 
huts of one room, with no more fiirnituro than a kettle tmd a 
tohle, with no bed hut straw, aud no clothing but rags. More 
destitute tliaii the negroes—who have plenty of food—and a climate 
which makes nakedness and an airy dwelling luxuries, it is 
impossible that they should lo.se any of their pos.s<i.s8lous and 
continue to live, liower in thd scale of subsistence they cannot 
sink. At the best pf times the hulk of the Irish have nothing to 
s})tin*. Kow conics the potato rot, and deprives them of nearly 
all their food. They have nothing wherewith to buy food, and they 
mu'it be fed, oi* perish* Interest and humanity alike forbid the 
latter, l^oor as they arc, their toil gives vaiue to tho nobleman's 
estate. Their labour pay.^ his rent; allow them to j>(a'i.sh, anrl 
rent will perish too. If hetmanity were dead, interest ivould 
plead ; and duty, enforced hy tlie. public voice, comes to the aid 
of still living huiimiiity. 

Tliose who have monopolised tho land arc responsible for tin; 
live.'^of tbo peojjlc. If they will not allow them to have the land 
to feed themselves, they are bound to feed thorn., The, source 
the obligation on tho Landowners and the Government to sustain 
the |>eopIc, denied by some on the ground that naturally one man 
is as able to provide food for himself os another, is the monopoly 
by the Government and Lho landowners of tho wliolc soil. Throw 
it 0])eii to ali; throw' even the frasto and unoccupied land open ; 
give equal freedom and cijual rights to all ; and the obligatiou— 
except as an act of charity and lo^e for a brother in distress— 
would have no existence. The monopoly of tho soil—tho main 
souiHie of inequality of property^—car ries with it the obligation to 
feed and save from starvation tbc habhually destitute peasantry of 
Ireland. It is only by fulhlliog this obligation, that the landlords 
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can hope to ho 8c«-urcd in tlieir possessions. Puty, humanity, 
and self'intercflt, all combine to make tho rich bacrifico their 
superfluity, nnd Icbscri tlieir own wealth to relieve the poor of 
Irel.uul. Bi'causc the dcstitiito people can give up nothing more 
than thru* h^cs, the potato rot inevitably carrios with it a reduc¬ 
tion of the wealth of the wealthy, and an approximation to 
Cfjuality of property. Tlio retail dealers, the provi‘«ion mer¬ 
chants, Uk* niillct’b, the hulk of the few middle cl.isie'- th<'re 
aro jii Ireland, oven tho little fanners who have got a large price 
lor their surplus grain, and W’ho have withheld their rent livhilc 
they hav<‘ shared the public relief, will not bufler from ihis great 
calariiity—even if some of them do not pnrfit by it—so much as the 
0 [>uleiit landlords, who aro striving to tlirow ns nixuh as possible 
of the burden on the state,knowing that it will ncaily cnish them. 
On thorn musttlw' chief expense of maintaining the destitute pcoph' 
fall, not only iuiinodiately, but till ditFcreut and othei crops can be 
reansl to sujiply tho means of .subsistence. Tlic hulk of the 
people having nothing, and beinj unacij^uaintcd with any wealth- ^ 
creating art hut u rude species of cultivation, which is to be 
diBcourag(‘cl, for the greater pait of two years must be led by the 
laudloids. To elfect this will require. It lias been staled, a larger 
Hum than the whole rental of the counti*y, two-thirds of which is 
mortgaged , «nd if tho Ooveminent and |)eoplc of England do not 
assist the landowners of Iivland with the national resources, they 
must be impoverished. The Govemmeni is hastening to tlieir aid, 
and ha& already pledged itself to tho advaneo of several niiUions 
to help thorn. Had the people been richer, they could have 
sustained part gf the loss out of their owm rcbourccs According 
to t)u‘ proverb, things had girt to the worst, and they must'^^ouo. 
Till* ]rotnto rot, therefore, operating tlirough the great poverty of 
Vie multitude and tho commou feelings of humanity, is bringing I 
about an cHpialisatioii of pixiporty in li'elan 1. Kature is tliere 
overturning—as she has dono on many other occasions—a very 
favourite work of politicians. 

It IS fair to supj^iose that N who is uniform .t though millti- 
faiioiis, generally operates on a similar principle, and tends to 
bung about, at all times aj^id places, that equalisation which 
Government, in this case, as in others, labours to prevent. She 
ii'oatee men nearly equal; they arc all bom destitute ; and that 
primitive or norm^ condition of equality her laws always tend to 
restore Gravity pervades space, and operates in the same manner 




on the surface of our globe, and iu determining tlie orbit of tbe 
planet recently diacoTcred by Mr. Verricr; it has so <»pcroted 
from the beginning of tiiuo. It is not conceivable, therefore, that 
the same power which has thus made gravity universally, and at 
all times, the regulator of the material world, of which man is a 
part,—which has adapted his eye to Hglit, coming from a distance 
beyond the ordinary bounds of vision, should have made men at 
one time equal in ])oint of possessions, ond at another have decreed 
that ino(jijality which now pi’cvails. It is, however, conceivable 
that Nature, having created men equal, should continually lend 
to maintain equality, or restore it when disturbed ; ami tlu* case of 
Iridand. roniarkable as a deviation from her laws, is an illustraliou 


of the nmdo in which she brings about that end. 

“Money,” says Lord Bacon, “like muck, doe» no f/ood till it 
is spread;” and good being predominant in Nature, it is Hur to 
presume that she ditfuses equally the elements of wealth, as she 
diffuses the elements of fertility* Look into other parts of the 
'material w'orld, anti admire the wisdom by which she dihites and 
destroys the clemcn(!s of disease, which man is prone to keep 
together, as ho accumulates masses of wealth. To make deatl),* 
tlio universal lot, fatal to life, man must crowd his dead in the city 
churchyard ; if they be not closely packed together, the )»oiHonous 
matter is speedily dispersed by the sun, and min, and wind, and 
rendered harmless to life. By heavy showers, running streams, 
and incessant changes of the atmosplicro, the fetid matters which- 
man gathers round his habitation arc continually dis})crBed, and 
he must obstinately persist in despising her warningH, and in neg> 
leoting to followr the example of Nature, beforo she sends contagion 


and disease to punish him. If in spite of her teaching he will ^ 
^rsist in dwelling in clo.so pent-up streets, and w’ill bar out the * 
!ught and air by which she purifios liis path, she visits him with 
disease and death. Bo in the moral world, her tendencies are all 


to an equal and healthful liffusion of wealth, and they are as con¬ 
tinually tliwarted hy politicians as her tendencies to dilute and 
destroy the poisonous matter of cl^ntagion are thw'arted by the 
ignorance of the very poor or tbe avarice of the rich. 

Short is the life of every grasping Uml accumulating indi^'idual 
compared to the duration of the species. The greater any one 
•makes his heap, and the longer he livtn, the more numerous in 
general are the expectant heirs, amongst wh^m-Jiis heap, at his 
dedth, is to be divided. The magnitude of prise brings 
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claimants*. If linve no cliildren be has probably numerous 
joldtivo'.; if bo «lic intestate, and have nc-ithor children nor rela¬ 
tives, bis property falls to the crown, wliieh is pretty sure to dis- 
bin se anil didiise it. In proportion to the magnitude of the heap 
file heirs iiiul tbcnisclvc.s e.x6iicratcd from toil. They live only to 
I'lijoy, 7u)t to accumulate. Uaroly is an avancioins father .succeeded 
by an uvaricious sun ; accumulation, as the rule, is at an end 
with the individual, and aceordiiig to tho course of Nature the 
t‘(jii:i]ity which he had disturbed is in a great nicasiiro restored at 
l)i.s death. 

The law, however, steps in at thi.s point, and tries to stop the 
di.spiM-.slon. It has ci’catcd great feuJ.xtorics to serve the crown, 
and it tne.s to keep up their scmhlance. William the Conqueror 
divided all the land amongst his chief followers, g'ning 84G mnnois 
to one, to anotlier dOO, and so on. lie disposed of the whole of 
hnghuHl; the reigning monarch possesses a very small portion of it. 
The crown Ixas now become a mawG powerless bauble, for wdiich the 
. pe(»plc pay an eiioriiums price; but the principle of mainlainiug great 
scigneurB, noble and rich families, a proud add opulent 3''piscopacy 
#as the supports and companions of the sovereign, still prevails 
in the law. Though the estates gi*antcd by the Coinpioror have- 
ln.H*n ilivided into many smaller portions by the ]>rogresH of com¬ 
merce .and the incidents of iuheritatico, that has been accomplished 
in spite of the law. It has always aimed at preserving an aris¬ 
tocracy of wealth, after the royal power, to which aristocracy was 
originally mi appendage, has boon merged in the parliament.' To 
attain this object prhuogoniturc is eherished and entails eonse- 
erated. Every foolish and avaricious man is enabled at his death 
to counteract the natural diffusion of his vrealtb, ' lie giv'tys ii all 
^ to one by the authority of tho law, and continues it in possest-ion 
of nil ,eldest son for nanny generations. In spite of Nature, and 
with a manifest violation of the rights of posterity, the law tries 
to keep together the vast accumulations of honest but avaricidns 
industry, and of disreputable 'fraud. It docs not succeed, hut it 
intlicts an incredible quantity of evil on society. * 

Tho preseht condition of iahded property in this country, as well 
as in Ireland, is one proof*of its failure. Much of it has passed 
from uneient families into the hands of inorigtigees and monied 
purchasers. Kumci'ous as arc the nominal ownew, compared to 
the followers of William, on whom it was bestowed, they are bufr^ 
shareholders, ^he laud of England is mortgaged almost as nfuch* 
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as tliat of Ireland, and every man who lias a lien on it shares the 
rent with the owner. Tlie colossal fortunes heaped uji in one 
a 5 ;o are often dispersed, and contribute in the next age to the heniis 
of fresh adventurers. The Thcllusons have made wa;ir for the Aih- 
Wrights and the liarings, and the aeeumulations of a Bcckford 
liavc been scattered by his successor. 'J'hLTO arc few e.vnuij)lcs of 
families continuing In trade like the Barings and the Smiths, after 
their chiefs have made princely fuiiitines. Younger brtuudics may 
curry on the business, and, probably, the next Lord Asldjurtnn, 
thi* prcsculi one being a younger son of the first Sir Tlioinas Baring, 
like the present Sir Thomas Baring, will aiiiasH yo more. Though 
tho second generation of Kothsdiilds continue their mnnes in 
the firm, they are al-so men of fashion, keep stag-hounds, and, 
prohuhly, spend tlicir incomes. The Churchillsi 4^'hosc ancestor 
recci^ed a princely domain from the nation, ai'c now poor as rats ; 
and we can say at once, that nothing from tho puhlio purse, us tho 
rewai*d.for public service, will 1 k‘ added to the fortune of the Duke 
of Wellington by the Manjuis of Douro. So it is with naval heroes, 
Lord Chief Justices, lAu'd Chancellors, and First Lolpds(>f the Troa- 
Rury. Their sons rarely or luiver tread in their footsteps, or 
inoroAse their fortmu's. To preserve tlieiii, while others,- by 
fessional services or succeshful commerce, aecumulate other heaps, 
is all they can accomplish. In general, tlmn, those who receive 
the great fortunes uc/juired in trade, or in profes.sions, givt‘ up 
industry and ncciimulatioii, and are soon merged in tlie disljursing 
and diffusing classes, Tho law tries in vain to arrest this eourso, 
and fails to preserve in families the aeeiimulatcd fortunes that 
primogeniture and entails arc intended to preserve. 

To uphold tho power of tho landed nristucruoy against com¬ 
merce, which diffuses wealth, the Cwn Laws werc maintained. 
The Bank of England monopoly, granted by the laAV, is an accu¬ 
mulation of money power, which it tries to preserve by cver-renoved 
restrictions. The increase of money and the increase of erodit- 
cireulation tend to diffuse wcaltli through society. Country 
hunkers were slihring largely and Jlbereasiugly with the Bank of 
England in the profit to.h‘’ made by* borrowing many niilliona from 
the public, at large, on promises to.paf iiortioiis of it on demand. 
Their customers shared those advantage? with the custon.n*rs of 
the bank, of England. Then a law was passed by Sir Robert 
T'eel to limit tlieir loans from the public, and donfum tliis advan¬ 
tage as much as possible to the Bank of England.^ To evade the 
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law, the country hiuikii isi>ucd bills to pay witliiii a certain number 
of days ; and the latest ofibrt of tlio administrators of the law, to 
chock the difFuslou of wealth by this means, is a circular of the 
ChaiUiclIor of the Exchequer threuteniug the Eankers with now 
restrictions. The increase of a crcdit-circidatiou, hy wliich those 
who have little or nothing, and, expecting to make something by 
their own exertions, borrow from those who liave much, is obviously 
a means of diflusing wealth, as well as of encouraging its produc¬ 
tion ; and the continued attempts niado by the legislature to hem 
that in may he taken—^like the laws of primogeniture and entails, 
and corn-laws—examples of persevering activity in thwarting 
the natural tendency to equality of distribution. 

Many more such oxamjdes might be quoted, but it will suffice 
to return to thp example of Ireland. All the relief vuiichsafed to 
the sufteriug people seems studiously administered and vociferously 
dcm.'indcd in Parliament, less with a view to servo the people than 
to save the landlords. On no account arc the waste lauds, which 
' might afterwards he valuable to the landowner, though now worth¬ 
less, to bo given up to the people, who might,‘by having them to till, 
be at oucc enriched. On no accouut are tfic lattdowner.s in future to 
be made—as in England—wholly respousiblo for tlie subsistence of 
the people on their estates. By some means or other, either bj' loans, 
or gifts, or continual advances, a great part <5f that responsibility 
is to bo assumed by the state. On no account ore the people to 
be allowed to help themselves. All the schemes for the future 
improyement of Ireland assume as their basis an iucrease in the 
means of the landowners. By their instrumentality, and for their 
proflt, the land is to bo drained and cultivated. To add to the 
value of their pro]>erty, and enable them to sell portions of their 
estates to advantage, Railways were to be made by the credit or 
money of the state. The humanity of the legislature is subservient 
to its desire to save the landlords. The destruction of the 
potato crop, by dividing the produce, is tantamount to a division 
of the land amongst the pcojpie. The rent must be given up for 
their support; but the legl^ture opposes that. Pursuing the 
same policy that it has for ages pursued, from the settlement of 
primogenitm-o under Hcifry I. to the circular of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer against country bankers, it is plotting and devis¬ 
ing how it may still tliwart nature, and maiutain a .great inequality 
of property in Irefaud. All the evila of rmequal distribution ; all 
the lassitude, ennuis and arrogance of the rich; nil the overspanned 
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toil and indurated icelinge of the poor; most of tho ignorance and 
mucli of the crime which the legislator essays to remove, may l)e 
traced to his continual etforts, as in thia iu&t.anco, to counteiact 
the Cf^ual diffusion of wealth amongst all the families and all the 
children of men. He strives against himself, and is for ever 
busy putting down crimes by one liand, and foetering them by the 
other. * 


THE NIGHT OE TEARS. 


** Spernnzn—voi ch* entrate.”—D amtc, 

Si/OWLY roll the hours of night, 
liiiigors long the rosy dawn, 

'I'o the kindly mother, lone, 

"tVaiting for the welrome light, 

And the sweet larks matiii-toue ; 

Worn .and spent, disconsolate, 
Watching by her loved one lying 
Fever-racked and slowly dying. 

Little deems she gentlest spirits 
Tend upon her child alway ; 

Butf%er heart is rent by sorrow, 

And she longetb for the day. 

Fainter, fainter breathes the daughter; 
Scarcely heaves the niiguisliOAl hjoast, 
Soon .shall .«iink the w'rccklDg|iorm, 
And the wearied heart have rest. 

Now she gotith to the casement, 

Awhile to Case her of her care, 

Miiseth long—the vroeping mother—’ 
If Heath can roar heaven’s glories fair; 
Now, she looketh to the stai s 
Gemming tho calm brow of night, 

And wonvh ndh if her sainted child 
SbiU dwell amid thop isles of light: 
Now, she laketh holiest Book, 

Full of 7 idlest words of lov«, 
Whispeveth gently to her dat^hter 
Of bles-t spirit-lands dbove; 

Now, from her rjeep mo.her-heart^ 

TJtiers Honl-expre,mi^{ pmyer; 

And the angels guard that chamber, 
And the Love of God is there! 
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ffitly, oartli-porvarling presenfo, 

^oul of the undying All, 

Conscious when the Mar-worlds nv)\t', 

And when roses softly fall. 

Far, lia5'oiKl ibo oastorn hills. 

Struggling with the murk of night. 

<lliinnici.s out the nnjrrow's da\viii.:g, 
fferald of the gladsome light. 

And the “golden eye «>f ilay” 

Open.H on the homes of ineu, 

The hind arises to his toil, 

And life's murmur vv.-ikes again. 

Now, within that saddo.sf, chamber 
Iaivo no more her vigil keeps ; 

Weeping—weeping sits the mother ; 

TJie maifh'u is m>t dead—but sleeps." 

'J’hey evc*r live, onr loved ones parted, 

The spirit-lito refined and high ; 

All creatines chanT^o, juid drooji, and porihh: 

Man onlv dues net die. 

The Night of Tears is passed ter evi'r— 

And, .as twiligl'.t melts in <lay. 

Ilu[U\, pioclaims immortal heaiity^l^ 

And joys viliieh cannot jiass away. 

Glad the mother takes the t nihlefh, 
llinding up her broken heart. 

And foretelling times of gladness 
'iVlioji they wlio h>ve shall never part. 

JlavcrhiU. .Tony Hamilton Davik.. 


A WORD OR TWO ON WORDS. 

—-» — • 

LaNgvagE 13 the faculty of exjircssing by words tho emotions, 
desires, and necessities of our mental and ph^^sical existence, 
l/angimge, however, in its general design, is not perhaps limited 
to human beings, hut ejttonds probably to the meaner portion.s of 
animated creation. Animal ^nd birds have doubtless the power 
of obtaining by their peculiar utterance the assistance and com¬ 
panionship of their fellows. But to man, formed in the image of 
his Maker, was given tho surpassing power, beauty, and woi^ of 
words. The excellence of language is commensurate with its 
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design, and with our necessity for it. It would be impossible to 
compute the amount of happiness or bitterness, of love or hatred, 
of joy or sorrow, or even of life or death, that lias grown up from 
the utterance of a w'ovd—like ii giant tree from a com]»aratividy 
insigniiicant germ. Few of us but have felt, when brouglit to a 
stand at some (>f the^rross-roads in life’s journey, that our dt‘s- 
tinatlon depended, in all prohahility, on the decisive tone (hnr- 
inoniouR or discordant to our eav) of a W'ord. Fagea might ho 
filled with examples of mentjil crises, WTouglit hy the agonies of 
suspt'U'^v' in its various forms, xvliieh Deeur to all, and at whieli 
times the infiuenco of w’ords is felt to bo pecnliarly thrilling and 
]i(ov(Tful. A proper estimate of the capability of language will 
jedeem words J,Vcm their proverbial emptiness, and wlien viewed 
iji their cltKi^ ami inse]iarahlo connection with ir.su&s, they heeome 
tilings ; deeds, hy w'hich revolutions are efFectod in the family 
rireh'—in the Avklening of friendsliips and acquaintances-—r\tend¬ 
ing by gr.olual advances through^ the great circumferenct*. of the 
whole social system. Nor will we say their infiuence stops here— 
they are gohleii links in a chain' which may reach to heaven, 
whose undulations eommeneed on earth, may vibrate in eternity. 
AVoiild it not then he an honour and a happiness to us to try and 
carry out, as far as in us lies, the great and ultimate d<‘sign of 
speech, hy substituting from our own hearts (which must evf'i* ho 
tlie t('ft>t of th(‘ir worth), words of Kindacss, wisdom, truth, and 
f-ignificauce, for those of the oppo.sitc character which too generally 
mark i»ur social intercourse. 

How difterently we feci and appreciate the force of languugo 
in our lioyhood and in our more niaturo years ! ** Tie only scolded 

me,” says a callous urchin to his fellow's as he leaves his master’s 
desk, agreeably disappointed at the*non-reception of a c.xstiga- 
tioii ;—he only scolded me, f don’t care for tfterf.” See now the 
hoy grown to man—the fcndonicss of his skin, over winch he w'u'^ 
so careful in days of bi'ch and feiTtlc, has been transferred by 
the iuvisihle operations of expanding life to his fceliwjs —ami 
now lie says:—*• Ah, I could have home all, forgiven all, if it had 
not been for that word /” J?houl4 we wish any one whom wo had 
hurt hy an unkind word to die witJiout* reparation from our lips I 
Can anything be more cutting to, a hcii t not destitute of feeling, ' 
than tlic consciousness of having perni tted such a xvoiind to go to 
the grave unheeded ? It is true, WO may infuse a sliarpiicss or a 
bitterness into our words which w'e do not feel in our hearts ; but 
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while thi** is known onl^ to ourselves, it can he no emollient to 
the fcc'lin^^s >\o may have iryureJ ; ami even should we endeavour 
to soothe them hy the admission that we did not mean all 
we "Slid,” !iow seldom is it attended with the desired results! 
It ih <*asy to recall the word we have spohen, hut not &o 
easi to icmove the effect it has produoftd. We may drop a 
stone into the clear water, and we may take it out again 
immediately; hut the withdrawing of the stone will not rostoi'C 
the brightness and serenity which before repostvl on its transparent 
h(»som. An injured heart is a keen casuist; it knows, iiStiiitiicJy, 
that tlio inJuriouB word sprang from impulse—free, spontaneous, 
and unchecked hy caution—and that »he apologetic word was* the 
vofjult of .after-thought and calculation—tho first hpie the impress 
of truth; the ^ond, that of design ; and it is needle-s to say 
which of the two has gninotl its eredenco. Merahers of family 
circle*, who seek in each other that love, kindness, and forhearance 
which is not expected from thj^ world, let no root of intteniess 
spring up among you, hut guard your hearts and words with watcli- 
ful cart*, that nothing may osca))e your lips that is likely to injiue 
tho .spirit of one who loves you ; for “ there is that which speaketh 
like the piercings of a sword, hut the tongue of the wise is health.” 
Our keenest sufferings spring from oui dee|M*st aifoetioiih, and <mr 
worst wounds arc given hy the hand w'o love best. The world has 
not half xueh capabilities of ufiheting us, and foi the^c rt'asuns— 
we'do not put ourselves in its power, hv reposing confidence In it, 
therefore, it cannot deceive us—wc do not give it access to our 
secret treasures, eonseijii^ntly it cannot roh us—we do not admit 
it to the inner temple of the soul, therefore it cannot touch the 
shrine—'we do not leave our vulnerable points open to its attai ks; 
on the contrary, our hearts instinctively pu* on their armour of 
proof at its first approach ; therefore h has little power to 
wound us. 


Ciesar presented a steady front to his murderers till he felt the 
dagger of Brutus ; and we may corao off nnscathod from our con¬ 
flicts with the world, to receive, it may he, a mortal wound by tho 
‘»ide of our own hcartli-stoue. “ Wonb break no hones,” says 
an old provwh ; tme, thoyslo not—^it would he well if their power 
^icre limited to such fractures; they do infinitely worse;—they 
hreuk hopes which may hAve been the life and nourishment of a 
young heart—^thoy throw a deadening chiH over the high aspira- 
tions of many a bright and noble spirit—^bey sever the mystie- 
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woven threads of affection tliat were fondly deemed all-endurini^ 
and immortal, and they break (f)erhai)si irremediably) many a 
tender and trusting heart, for liearts can break, “ yet brokcudy 
live on and thus tbev inflict bruises and wounds that the balni 

mt 

of Gilead alone can heal. 

How, sometimes, docs the liere utterance of a Word, like the 
lightning-flnsh, array 1)oforc our minds the imagery of wlueb it is 
the representative ! Let us suppose, for instance, you are a hivor 
of Nature: vou have been familiaV with her cnchantnieuts—vou 
have read lessons of love and wisdom from her expressive pages— 
you have laid up her beauties in your heart; hut intervening years 
of care and anxiety have, perhaps, soinewhaV dimmed, not the 
lustre of her charms, hut your p<‘reeptitin of tliem, when, all unox- 
|) 0 <*tedly—^your heart jaded and weary—you hear, perhn])s from 
childrom’s lips, the words—“Daisies and Buttercupsin a 
moment you arc a changed being ! ‘I’hosn sinjplc yet magic words 
have touclied a spring which you almost thought hod been broken 
and hurictl beneath the dust aiid rubbish of this cold and care¬ 
worn world ; you arc free once more ; the breath, the fragrance, 
the music, the thrilling, refining, unutterable feelings of fSprrng 
are upon you, and delicious visions of early flowers, springing 
grass, dec])' pools, with verdant brinks, rich scents and radiant 
.•rkios, prove your spirit’s immortal congeniality with all thipgs 
beautiful and pure. There are few thing.s which hold the minds 
of men more spell-bound than the eloquence of the tongue ; those 
for whom the subject itself may have, hut little iuterost, and those 
who may he at variance with the opinions of tlic orator, will alike 
throng to listen to iho voice of the ch»rnicr. ’ The i»roud and the 
lowly, the refined and the uneducated, agree to render homage to 
the spirit’s power. 

Never was that power more sweetly eloquent, niorc awfully sub¬ 
duing. than in the words of Him who spake as never man spake. 
Well might those who hoard them he astonished at the gracious 
sentences which fdl froi i Ilis lips ; such language was not doomed 
to he hnried the obscurity which in some degree shaded 
Divine Author, nor its influence limited to tlie comparative few 
who heard it. The words He spake are written in an imperishable 
type, for ajjl men, in all times-—'/ • 

.. V «And better had he ne’er ■*een born^ ^ ,, 

. / Who reads to doid%of; reads to a^wn.** 

; —^VOL. T* V 
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As the lic*'! tlnn;L,s ^^hen perverted liecorae the worst, so is the 
abused pfift of laiiguaijcs in itb several degrees, nwfu], deploiablc, 
and pitiful Without alluding to the expressions that ouino from 
the lijH of the tliegs of soeict}', let us glance witli s.idnc«*s at those, 
wlu), l.iMTig claim to propiiety and the respect of their fellow-men, 
d.iiU 1 luthe hypocrisy, deceit, aiiH falsehood in the stolen gat- 
i.urits of Truth. And w'hy do they thus ^ Do lh<‘y think then 
woids will pass as cun'ont coin in that lealni of mlght^^ eomnieicc 
-Afmd * Do they lio^K) they will ho Uken for puio gold hy some 
who <Io not lecogiiise the ling of the false metal ? Iii sonn* case-- 
they may suececd, hut not generally. Men’s woids me oittn sus¬ 
pected and weighed with a rapidity and accuracy they are little 
a^vaic of, and when once they au found dcfectne, tiny heai much 
about the smno value ns hasc coin. “ Speech,” says a {Spanish 
piovorh, “ w'as ^ven to man to conceal his thoughts, a’ld moie 
just satire was uu^ei le\ellcd at a woithier object; but .as long a« 
blind man thinks lie finds his account in duplicity, iiony will be but 
.1 blunt weapon, * 

If pi oof w ere wrnutiiig to est.iblisli these cuisory lemaiks ulatiM 
to (he powci, beautV, and wiu’th (»f woids, it will he found in that 
hook nppiopMutcly' named the Woid of God. The pafesages in 
that gimious volume upon this ^uhJcet are most niimeious, beau¬ 
tiful, and pointed ; nor can a hettci coudusion he given to this 
brief and huuiblo essay, th.iii by’' "electing a few g«iu‘» of tiufh 
from that mcvhauHtiblo mine : — 

Death and life aio in the ])(mer of tlic tongue, and they wh< 
love it, shall cat the fruit thereof.” 

“ The hp-> of the lighteohs feed many% but fools die fui want of 
wisdom.” 

“ Heaviness in the heart of a man maketh it otoop : but a goo<l 
word maketh it glad,” 

A w 01 d fitly spoken, is like apples of golw in pictures of sJvor. 

A. P 

* ih( niigin.il pm^ierty in tuis &potli gm has been edutested from tin 
tuiiL < 1 I>i>otoi tiling to that of la]le)iiuid. 
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No. V. 

THE HOUSE W'HO [lAH AND THE A»S WHO HAD NOT TRATBDl-En. 

Pir., (fi liouRohoU (liminutivr; for Hiligcuco,) the grey ohl 
loIDster-liorxc of gix>d oU Geoffrey Orundstano, the thiIW ; and 
Sri MFiER, the plodding donkey of a hard-working and luird- 
drinking sandman, who hod no other namc*we ever hoard of 
than !Sani, or Sandv Sam,—had stood now three hours at the 
door of the most p)pular hostelry in those parts-^the Three Jolly 
Coopers—while Tosspot Tom (Grundstane’s man) and Sandy Sam 
(liis own and master) were wetting their whistles within. 
The aim was insulting liot, tl^e roads tlnsty, the water in tlie 
trough low, and the Hies vexatiously trouhlesomc, all the while 
those poor heasts of burden stood whisking their toils as a warn¬ 
ing to the horscstingers to keep off, and twinkling tlioir cars to 
alarm Ihi' flies on their tij>s, and shivering their skins to shako , 
tlieni off, if only for a moment, for they only took two or three 
turns, wdion down they came again, and closed their Vings, and 
could not or would not let them alone: the ]Kior hc'astics had 
tiuidu'd th<' short repast or bait set out for their hmeheon—hay 
a little imisty, old chaff anything but tootbsonu-, and water so 
(lu»t\, lliui they w’oro obliged to blow tbe to]> off before they 
could hoar to drink it —^fnr Ned, t/icir ortth'r, was the most 
neglectful of grooms;—^when, for w'aut of somctliiug hetier to 
discuss, they got gradually into a gossip on those‘pleasing tiicMues 
of all traveller -namely, the extent of their travels, and what 
they had seen. A.nd these are themes upon which all travellers 
can dilab' and enlarge, whither him who has scaled the abruptest 

Amies, adventurous of his neck ; and has stood solitaj ily, 

• • 

“ Siit'i.i apoa a jieak iu Darien 

or him the Choiipsido Rruee, borurfindev Bow Bells, wisluTig to 
sec the T#M’ld of which he has cam lit glimpses from the gallery 
of St. Paul.'-, who scalo.s the heights of Highgatc, and, staring 
into the distance, sees no end to it, and dares go no farthiw. 

Stumble led off the subject, ami made two or tbree reflections, 
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ill pas.siij/T, so much to the puj'poso, that I>il loolxccl admiringly 
in his long face, approving Ills intelligenco : he was not so stupid 
as he looked, Dil thought to himself. An ass ho was. no doubt 
■—ho would not have denied the soft impeachment liiinself, if put 
to him in a proper spirit—but, till his temper was nettled* he w’as 
an ass naturally of an amiable turn of mind ; and as he e,\pr(‘Rsed 
hinipolf so modestly, he might make sure of a gracious answer 
from Ills grey, grave, old companion. Stumble began by sur¬ 
mising tliat as Dil was old, and bad lived all his life, ami had 
moved much about in the U'orld, he must have seen n good deiil 
of it, (and he had the air of a horse who had seen the world ;) 
and, if it was worth his while to display liis acquisitions, he could 
show that he had not thrown away his opportunities for observa¬ 
tion, and knew a thing or two w'orth mentioning. Dil confessed 
candidly that bo had gone over as many leagues, in bis long life 
and limited circle, as here and there one ; and possibly he might 
go over a great many more, all things agreeing. Tiiis hearing, 
.Stumble surveyed liim in silence, with that respectful homage 
which H’r p:iy to persons whom we wonder at ; but when be 
added, tlint “It was not every pno who had eyes who secs,** 
Stumble pricked up both ears, and in bis reflective way, turned 
these words over and over for some time in lifs mind, and tlscn 
could not perceive their truth. How eyes could see, and not .see, 
]>iiz;<lcd Ids plain wits ! But he surrendered the .‘iooiiiing paradox 
to wiser heads than his; and fell to lamenting the mohincholv 
monotony of Ills life, which he described as a dull, daily round of 
drudgery for a bare existence. 

“Here, my dear Dil,” he said dcploringly, “ do I spend iny 
days, from spring to winter, from winter to spring, in go-ng 
backwards and forwards from the sandpit to this town, from this 
town to the sandpit, and that is all the life 1 uoe from the year's 
beginning to the year’s ending ! Oh Dii, Dil, IHl,” ho cried 
passionately, for an animal of his phlegmatic dis{)osition, “ I am 
so weary of it—oh, I am so woary of it,”—expressing his weariness 
the more intensely by ropctitioBi of it, “ that I caie not ho^v soon 
1 am dune with tnisdos, and am taken hence from this dull world 
—'to me ! ” And so saying he hung his head, and looked most 
miserable, 0 

Dil regarded his dejection for some time jn silence, and then 
said, “ Ah, Stumble, my good fellow, you don’t know how dis¬ 
contented you arc-” 
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“Don’t 1 ?” said StuuiLlc, interrupting him, with a hrisliiicss 
iiid a bnisquoness quite rcnmi'kable in an animal with his slow 
acuities. 

“-without a cause, I should have said, if you had not 

stopped me/’ continued the patient DU. 

“ Without a cause, say you ? ” said Stiimhle, his temper up, 
“You that have every comfort of life ; a good warm stable—chsau 
litter to li(} down upon at night—as much corn as you van cat in 
ilie day—a good vurrycombing ouce a week—^now’ shoes as soon 
as von w'ant them—and arc always kept clean and comfortable : 
while I have only a crazy shed, like a sieve w'hcn the rain comes 
down—nothing hut the hare earth to rest my weary bones upon 
—as littlo coarse food as I can live ujion-—no combing Init the 
scratching I give myself against the trees on the common, when 
I am turned out on Sundays—and though I have four feet as 
well as you, 1 have only two of them shoed at this present 
w’riting ; and you tell nie that I am discontented without, a cause ? 
Jlut this is the w'ay of the wdU-off, oU the world over! ” said 
Stumble severely. 

Dil did not mind his severity of speech, and said compas¬ 
sionately, Well, those are certainly causes for discontimtinent; 
and, if they were mine, I would not—I could not—hear them ! 
You are ilhused—why don’t you run away ? ” 

“ it is easy to say why don’t you run away ! Didn’t 1 do it 
once, and wjusn’t once onotigb ? I did run ten miles away, and what 
a tlay of lil>erty 1 had of it! Ugh! I wojj’t say auytliing now of 
having to carry all the boys of the village I rumbled to two and 
three at a time, and all with sticks, and two with thistles, or 
tfiizh's, it doesn’t matter which, till, just as they wore thinking ^ 
they had had enough sport out of we for that day, and would 
have more to-morrow, the villagc-constablo took pity on me, as 
he said, and clapped me in the pound as an astray. There I 
starved all night till 1 was owned by my tender master in the 
morning, who swore ho would have the pinder’s fee for pounding 
me—five shiHiiigs—out of my hones before he got homo to his 
hut on the heatli; and ho kept his word, for he's a man that will 
keep that, if he keeps nothing else.* Hut here he comes ! So no 
more at prcsent! ” 

The confabulation was cut short by Sandy Sam suddenly stag¬ 
gering out of the inn—and its wide door seemed hardly wide 
enough for him—in such a staff' of inebriety as waS scandalous 
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even in a j)er 80 Ji uf hi» Drank as he was, however, he 

selected StuiriWe at oner oat of a iniaccllany of carters’ and car¬ 
riers’ horses, ponies, and other animals ; and jntchin^ liirnsclf, or 
rather hitcliinff himself, on his hind quarters, he gave, him two 
jogging digs with his heels in his ribs, hieciippcd *’ ihnne I in 
pleasant imittition of the carriagc»>pcoplc uf those conuti-v parts, 
and otl‘ staggerc<l the sober Stuuihle, witli a heavy cause of discon¬ 
tent upon his trcmbliug hauuohea, tO'.tho Imt on the heath-side. 

Deforo the sober beasts separated tliat day, for th(‘v went dif¬ 
ferent way.'^, Stuinhlc glanced once round at his friend J>il, hoping^ 
to meet with some sympathy from him ; but h«% poor fellow, had 
rnongli to do to attend to his own private trouhle.s: for Tom, 
hiivifig drunk glass for glass with his friend the Sandman, was as 
drunk as him, and rather more, as Sam kept his seat, and Tom 
could not get into it. Dil stood as still as tlie stirrup-stone before 
the door of tlui Three Jolly Coopers, and still Turn could not mount 
him, hut cJthcr sUppe^l umlcr his belly, or pitched over his hack: 
so that Dil had his patience tricorns well as Stumble, and wanted 
all the syiujiutliy lu^ had—for himsedf. 

Meant inn; Stumble staggered for his master all the way home 
to the hut on the heath's side. , 

niere he airiving ronnd about did pry’’ 

how to get rid of his load : for by this time the Sandman was as 
fast .‘isleep as ’a aultry-suminer-sunday-afternoon alderman, worn 
out w ith his six days’ worsliipsUip, and bles.sing the seventh day, 
and allowing it to ho a day of rest from everything secular save 
good outing, which is essential to good living. As he did not ^ir 
when he stopped, and still slept on, ho let Itim sloop undisturhi'd 
for an hour, because he knew not how to get rid of him., At last 
he resolved on rubhi^^g him otf against tlio cr-vner-post of the w'at- 
tled hut; and thrice lie tried the ingenious exjierimout, and thrice 
he failed, for his attaclicd master o.uly held on all the faster. Try 
again, Whitting'ton! And lie did; and succocdcd iu tumbling 
him off in a heap and on a heap-, of dry soft .sand ;»aud there he. 
left liim to sleep himself sober on an unmade bed, the earth his 
four-poster, and the sky his, curtains. The ingenious Stumble 
then hhouk himself—then with his hobo tilted up the hutch of his. 
w’mdy shed, leaving the door to shut itself, (but a gust did it for 
both ;) and then betook himself to bis poor supj)cr—a cold colla¬ 
tion—carrots aud their tops au nature I, for liis wind ; and lastly. 
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doubling hh knoo-* under lam, ho rolled wrnrily over in hib hod of 
^un-dricd furze, to dream of seeing the world he was ho eurioii'^ — 
for an as<» —U» see. 

To return to Dil. When he liad carried hh brute to the itiill- 
door, Tom tiinddod ofl nf hiiusclf—iiiuaUd}, intuitively, inslinet- 
ivolv-~into an omptx hog-trougli in the yard, where he eonrtod 
coy Sleej), and -he eame to his proper bed. Head ehamb<»nnajd 
of this liuge inn, the world, she sees to their donnitories most 
btrauge hedfollows; hut tucks th(‘m in ucveitholess, and takes 
away the hi;ht! 

Two days thereafter the Sandman, all alixe again, paid the 
pas.«ing tribute of a call at the mill upon hin tpinflino;* eron^>, 
hringing the new't of a fresh tap of ale at the Tluei* .lolly (’empors, 
tlie inn to Wuich they w-ore adduced when dry, and that was often; 
and, having asc(>rtauied beforehand that tiio ol?l nnllei was fai 
away in a remote part of the ceuutry, whieli left Ills eye-ser\ant 
at hlierty To tipple as he jiliMhcil, ancordini'ly it }deasod Tom to 
tipple, I^eft staudmg in the yard, to iind what entertuiument he 
might, Stumble—a eurious ereattne, as the Ileadi'r must h) this 
time have begun to think him -strayed and strag^h d, at hi^ own 
sweet will, all about the premises; and, after evnnnning lliis, fluit, 
and the other thing, he lastly poked his irujui'Situe nose in al <lie 
half-open niill-door. lie had uenT visited tin* mill till that 
morning, for miller’s work was no part of his business ; and gn at, 
theieforo, was his asinine astonishmeut--* he could not )>elu‘ve his 
own eyes for a time—when he beheld his old fiiend Pil going 
louud and round, till it mad*' him giddy even to look at him. At 
the first hlush, he thought he must h<* troubled with the im'griras, 
or the stagger^ or he would never tuin, and turn, and turn again 
in th.it ridiculous fashion. Ife looked at him onee, twice, thrice ; 
and still he kept moving mechanically round and round in a circle, 
like a dog running after his own tail, lie could hear tlie diz- 
zyiug .spectacle no longc .md so he broke the Kilcnee painful to 
his feeling." by abruptly evelaiming, ** Why, l)il, Pil, m\ dear 
fellow, are 3 mf mad ? oi ‘^hat, insiicaveu’s name, .sro you doing 
there, turning round ami ;viuiid like a .'idling-wheel i " 

Dil, who had not seen him all w idle, for a good reason-— 
he could not—«tarte<l 

*'The »cll know ri voicf hear,” * 

and said quietly, “ Oh, I uui on in\ travel" 1 ** 
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Your wlmt ? ” cried the stai inaj s&ixd-drawcr ; and ho almost 
laui^hed in liis friend’s face—a liberty which a friend will take 
with a fVif‘nd : “ Do you call that travolling ? ” 

“ Ych, ' said Dil, placidly, “this is the style in which I take 

long jonnioys.” 

“ And is this w'hat you wen; pleased facetiously to call seeing 
the world ? ” said Stunihlo, somewhat snecringly. 

“Yes,’' said Dil; and he kept plodding on. 

When he came round to the door again. Stumble looked at him 
vr-ry hard, and said, “ Pray may I ho allowed to ask wdiat sort of 
blinkers arc those you wear?” 

“ Oh,” said Dif, ‘*111080 are what wc luillers call goggles ; and 
very siii'vicoahlc they are! ’ * 

“As far us n^y poor judgment goes,” said Stumble, “ 1 should 
snv YOU mast see a great deal of the world with thorn on I ” 

As much as 1 wisli to sec,” said J)il. “It is only your idle 
fellows, like 1 shall not say who, ^lat go staring about sight-seeing, 
.Wlien I have work to do, T dont want to he looking at it, nor 
looking oil’ it. My good old governor, Master Griindstane, he it 
was who advised me to wear these goggles, because he kiiewtliat, 
if r did not wear them, this repeated turning round and round in 
a circle w<iuid make me us giddy as a goose, as blind ns a hat, 
and as stui»iil as an-but I wmn’t be personal.” 

“Oh,” snid Stumhlo, smartly, “fora horse that has seen so 
much of tJic world, you do well to avoid personalities ! I know 
no persons in the world who are so careful not to be personal as 
those, who arc afraid of it. ” And he was so severe with his fricud,' 
been use he felt nettled at being so trifled wnth—played with-—and 
deceived, and by a friend too ; and thus he resented the docepiiou 
so long practised upon a mind too croduloua, luo trusting—firndy 
rcsenteil it. Your very foolish fellows have flusfiniincss of resent¬ 
ment, as they think it, in excess ; or, if they have it not, they 
make pretension to it, which gurves their tui*n just ns well ns if 
the s had, and it gets them a sort of reputation for being Stumbles 
—fellows of their word—^ljrute<bbstinato—not to be moved from 
an opinion they have once taken up—and consistent blockheads. 

Tliere wa.s a sullen silence«Da Stumble’s side for some time afti^ 
this colloquy, during which the industrious Diligence, minding his r 
work, and not his foolish friend, took a do 2 en turns rounds about 
the ring, h'aving it to his very .particidar confrere to break the 
jieace when ho was in hotter humour, or to sulk away till he came 
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round to reason: for, as lie had iiotliing to say to him, lie saul 
nothing, and wont on with his vork. And tiero it is oiir duty as 
observois «»f mankind, and Stuiablo>kiud, and of 0 M‘r\ kind of 
kind, to ivaru tlio playfully-di‘iposod, the |doasunt pnu-tisor'^ of 
jokes practical, and the facetiou'-ly-givon in general, that if they 
design, at any time, to cairy on a merry deception or niyhticisin, 
and to crai'k a joke upon the head of a friend, wlioin tlie} respect 
all the wliile they aie playing him this prank, and would not hurt 
for all the world—^meaning nothing mojo than to toacli him some 
good truth throng}} the siinplo medium of a fable—wo liero w'aru 
tlic^c pleasant persona ne\or, if tliey are wise, or would ho thought 
to he, to select one' of the race of the Stumhlel fur bo /w>7ou« an 
evpciinicMit . for they are bure, tlic wliole of that family—-wo 
know tlumi—to kick at the lesson, if not at tlie teacher : peihaps 
.it huth, alternately ; and a kick from one of that hrutherhood h .i 
soffvour of which no man who has felt it can S])oak lightly. We 
speak thib and thus from experience, wliicli is said to make e>en 
the Stumbles wiser tliuii they w'ere at one time. 

Dll liad now taken two-dor.en turns round the ride, and Stiimhlc 
ivas still doggedly silent ; indeed J)il only knew that lie was 
stupidly staring at him all this wlnle by looking dow'iiward below 
his goggles, when ho saw the shadow^s of two ver} long e.iiB 
nunlng about, and n most ludicrous distortion and .ibortion of a 
head, sketched by that iiiobt ancient Ouikshank iii jdiotogcriic 
caricature, the Sun, who was comically projecting the twinkling 
cars and hanging head of the creature who thfiiight hO mucii of 
himself in most evtravagant proportions along the ground w itiiin 
the door. If Stumble hud looked at fais own shadow, instead of 
btariog at honest Dil, how it must huye humbled h^n 1 At length, 

Bri'aktng the silence bt with sweotiu'SB mended,” ^ 

as sonic poet has said of the nighitiigalc, ho made another ciiiistic 
reiiuuk upon the obiioAiou^ I'Oggles. “And so you arc obliged to 
wear tliose ugly—^wliat-do-yoii-call-’cms ? ” 

“ Gogglea," Said Dil. • 

“ Goggles ! * Fho'bus, what a name ! ’ ” cried Stumbb*. “ \iid 
you really do wear them, you say, servo your jnocious sight 
in travelling—hah! hah I —as you plea antly call this monotonous, 
melancholy, tnilbborsc round ? 

“ Exactly so/’ aaid dnidgixig DU ; **and I have worn them off 
and on-” 
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“You couM not wear them off: you can only wt^ai* them on.” 
said Stumble critically, correcting liim. 

“ I’crhnp^ so,’* said Dil, bowing to his superior judgment. 

I ftin sure you could not,” said Stumble. 

“ I dare say you are right,” said Dil. “ But we won’t <pian-cl 
about terms.” 

“ I will,” said Stumble ; aud he kiched at a little eur tliat had 
crejit between his legs, not knowing his “ antic disposition.” 

“ I won’t,” said Dil; and ho let the little eur dog his hoel.-j 
without hurting him, us he wa.s in the habit of doing. “ However, 
as I was going to sny when you riulely interrupted me-” 

“ 1 rudely intrtLTopt you ? Irnpo-^isiblc}!” said Stumble. 

-] have worn thoBC goggles you despise for these ton 

y(‘ars last pnst^” said Dil ; “ Siunlays, of conriat'., and nows and 
thens, and occasional trips to the town with onr Tom, exeepfed; 
during which time 1 reckon that 1 have travelled tliirfcy miles a 
day, on average, in this niilbrido round. If yon have a head 
for huch calculations, cast up {lie working days iu tcoi years, do- 
tlneting the Sundays, and you wall find that 1 have travelled, in 
that time, iu this monotonous, molancdioly, miserable inill-horsc 
rouud, as vou call it, some thirty thousand miles. And yet I do 
not i-omplain <if tlio sameness of my existence : while rfou^ who 
nro as free as the air when compared with me, are ever murmur¬ 
ing, and making months at your hard fate! Oli, Stumble, Stuinblo! 
when will you begin to find out whut a fortunate ass you are? ” 

**Bah I ” cried Stumble, indignantly turning aw.ny ; and, fling¬ 
ing his dernier heels out in dbsdain, he kicked the mill-door to, 
uuil left the gentle 

“ Guide, philoBe}ilier, and ftiofid” 

in tlic dtirk. 

Sinnible and Dil never from that day s|{«ike nn>rc. Tom and 
the Sandman, who quarrtdloil not about terms, so long as the ale 
was good, and the landhidy gracious, as often as ever sat toe and 
toe together at the settl '-utble over a cool, quiet quart (“ the 
lust,” always “ the last,” till w.nother quart came' in) of indisput¬ 
able liuiiuning-bub ; and when they eould hold no xnoi'c, so as to 
carry it off without spilling &t, they staggered home on horseback 
and ttssbaek as before. But Dil and ~ Stumble were no more 
sociable over the horse-trough at the door of the Three Jolly 
Houpor-i. S^ani and Tom noticed the uuintimacy of their beasts 
of burden, w'ho crewhilc W'ould be pulling tlio clover out of each 
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v)t1iGi's mouths in the playfulness of fiiendship, and waiving tlioir 
tunirto driiilv with an “After you, Dil" sort of air, and Tho 
trough, T believe, stands with you. Stumble ** |>olitene88. No 
inoro of these olHccs of friendship passed between these onee<fasi 
' friends. The moral port says— 

A iffueroiis friciuyiip no cold medium knows ; 
with one lovo, with one renetitiiiMtt glows; 

Olio should ouv iiitci'CHt luid nur (uuisions 

My frit'ud unmt bote tiiefoe tluit injures mu!” 

On the contrary, Stumble saw a swaggering Captain — the 
loader of a waggoner’s team—kick the gentio l)il in bullydiko 
fashion, sini]>!y because he stood in his way to thfl hay ; ami if he 
felt anything, it was that inward satisfaction which spiteful minds 
enjoy when some one capaitle of violence docs tlpit which they 
would liko to do if tliey dared. 

The Sandman, who Jenew the disposition of hi^ dnidg<‘, w'as 
ijuite right in saying that the misunderstanding was of i*^tiind>hi's 
making or seeking; and good-hdmourodly boxed bis head, and 
bade liim be better tempered, and take example from Dil, wlio 
offered many times to make it up. But no : it was not in Stum¬ 
ble’s nature, wlien once otfciuled, to forgive, l)il would Jjavo 
ooinpoutided with him to kick onec a-pieuc, mutually explain, ami 
be friends again ; but Stumble was detemiiued the quarrel should 
not 80 easily be made up. Pythias was implneable, and Jlumoii 

might be d-d for all lie cared. Accordingly, I'ythins^would 

not even drink at the same time with Damon, though tlic trough 
was lung enough oiid full enough for a troop of Stumbles, if it wi'r(.‘ 
a bumper-toast, and no licel-tap.s. Hi! would not even pull a wisp 
of dusty luiy from the same crate, if lie saw JJil at it: he pre¬ 
ferred to pick up the scattered waste ab<»ufc the gnumd. If they 
met face to face, and Damon looked, with all his habitual mildne^.s 
of expression, in the severe eye oS his dear IVthias, Dial ** oncc- 
familiar ” gave him the cut ddaded—treated him to the cold 
shoulder, as the phrase gv' Hr —turned away—turned right round 
till tail diphtbongbd with tail—sent liim unmistakeahly to Coventry; 
and if, after this, he persi^verod in forcing himself into Ids com¬ 
pany, ho walked, off to the other side^it the way, and placed a 
good turnpike-road—a three-waggon-wide interval—a disrespect- 
ful distance hetw'cen him and Damon: fitr there is no creature so, 
unforgiving as an ineensed scion ^of the great Stumble fannly, 
when once be takes a prejudice into his irritable head. TheroforCi 
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yoxi wortliy wnjCarers all—you gentle Dils and Damons of every 
dei^rco—if you wouhl eftcbovr falling out witli tUe«iO particular 
villniiih, begin by not falling in with them. But, if you arc haply 
oblig<*d to nii\, and not minglo, with them in the thoroughfare-* of 
till** world, tako good hoed what you say in their prcsein o, and v 
speak as if you spoke by the card: for these Stumbles have no 
notion—not an inkling even—of tropes, figures, metaphors, tables, 
ftiniilitudes, parables, riddles, enigmas, crotchets, conundrums, 
])iins, ijuirks, quibbles, quiddities, quorllibcts, and such like (pics- 
tionahlo figments of the ingenious wit. They have cars, eyes, 
niiiuh, apprehensions, and comprehensions for tlic literal only. 
Therefore avoid *thcm—-come out fnuu among them—be not ‘>cen 
with them! Meet not with them—cat not with tliem—diink not 
with them—think not with them—talk not with them—walk not 
with them: for your ways arc not their ways ; but presently, with 
the diwTCct Dogberry, discharge yourself of their company : for, 
truly, they are “ neither fish, nor flesh, nor good salt-herring ! *’ 
The Moral needs no furihet* pointing ; nor the Talc .any moro 
adorning. 


t 

ONWARD ! 


Tubhe is a vojoe in everything, 

Jn evciy plant a lesson lies, 

And every insect on the w ing 
Dcckucs sonic maxim a!» it flies 

One autumn mom I caieiess laid, 

Kepnsing in the greenwood shade : 

Adown the vale the wind was su ’ mg, 

In many a woodland et^o dyiu^, 

Wafting fiomllowen .TOdfragiant trees 
Sweet incense on its [>erfumed bieeze ; 

And itw'ildly jswt pt along, * 

Down the deep valley—o’er the hill. 

This was its everlasting song-— 

“ O ! Onwaid' Onward!—Onward, still!” 

But as I listcnM to its sdgh, 

A merry heo came buzzing by, 

U htrhted on a budding flower— 

T .Ml il .iwhih' -then lose again— 
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Then chose another from the bower ;. 

And thus-*-iiii it liad toueiied each hue, ^ 
From gaudy red to modest blue; 

^\’'lien na^■ing spent its busy houi'— 

It flew afar aor(w» the plain, 

And as it sped, a voice I heard 
Re-echoed by eatsh passing lord. 

^\'hich seemed the universe to fill, 

^Twasilnwiiid ! Onward!—Onward, still I’’ 

A brook w’ent rippling down the dcH, 

And trdhUots in its water play'd—- 
While light Uie joyous volume fell, 

In many a picturosipie cascade. • 

Slones—trees—anrl thickets, vainly tried 
'l'i» stay its course, stem its tide 
l)espit<* them ,*Ul-*-in ceaseless niotion, • 
Meandering to its goal, th^‘ ocean, 

In eddying stream it whirled along, 

Giving an everlasting song— 

1'hp voice of the incessant rill, 

AVas Onw'ard ! Onward ! —Onward, still! ” 

Then, Onward! Onwaid ! be our cry, 

Our liearts are firm—our hopes are high— 
(>iiwaid ! tlirougli childhood—manhood—youth 
Fruiu fact to fact—from truth to truth I 
< Inward ! till despots one and all, 

Jbfore our noldo war-cry fall: 

Onward ! till freed from misery’s power 
The i»(tor man knows a happy hour : 

Onward ! till rank be cast aside, 

^Vith all its emptiness and pride; 

Till lofty names their grandeni smother, 

And man in each man—greets a brother ! 
t )nwaid ! till open—unconfined— ► 

Men’s thoughts are free aa God’s own W'ind : 

1’Ul peace shall ever)' nation bless, 

And ail the listening wdrld confess, 

That wi}rth is of Mind I 

Till f8?ed from trammels lay, 

Casting ail na-rn^w' forms away— 

Man stands upf'U the llower-decked sod, 

And lifts his rapturous soul Id God I 

There is a voice in everything, 

In every plant a lesson lies, 

And every insect on the wing 
Declares some maxim as it Hies. 
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FANCIES TO AID THE FRIENDLESS. 

BY PAUL BELL. 

I AM afraid. Sir, it is too well known in the market that 1 have 
no iiiipricit faith ih the Wisdom of our Aiicestor.s ; and this being the 
i*asi‘, 1 am apt to be as aoro about the folly of <M!r Hrotliers and 
Sisters, as the Miss Le Grands arer if anyhodv mentions tlio 
possibility of a Baronet che.ating at curds, (jr a (’ounU-ss addieted 
to what plain people would call “her euns,” and those jioMea- 
enps.—I eoxihl not help the other day w ?ing as if I was hurl, 
when 1 was reading of the Tafti tishcrittan, wlio owimsI to having 
drawn hlood humanvJy from un old woman, h^‘can^^‘ she l»ad 
hewitehed his nets ; and was in the habit of milkiifn ooo-? in the 
of a harp /—I have neighbours at (ddham, .Sir, wortliy p(‘opU‘, 
who pay their tradesmen and their taxes, wlio believe in Frre 
Trade and Toleration : yet have a sni-aking resp«'ct for an Old 
Man at the bottom of the Moor, wlio finds the factory people their 
lost property by hioking into the w'ater ; just as tlie rodouhtahh* 
i>V'n Sotnehwhj of Cairo used to «ce in his pool of ink the Duke 
of \^ellington, Shnkspere, and everyone's relation without an arm, 
an (WO, or n leg, for the entertainment of the then believing travel¬ 
lers in the En.st, And is this not enough to make a plain mnn 
angry ? To console him, again ; we have surely made grout 
advances in self-control, Compare our last Manchestor turn-ont, 
when the apricots on Mr. Bloom's fact<»ry vail were not plucked, 
with 3 'our Gordon riots ; when the moh made away with good 
property—not so much agaimt The J’ope—not R(» much to feed 
their own hungry stomachs, ar.d to clothe their shivering hacks— 
.us out of sheer riot ond wantonness t And, in matters far 
mirimer, yet which intimately concern our daily domestic peace, 
compare the Gentlewomen of 1700, who screamed at sj)iders, and 
fainted at the sight of a mouse :—Ixicame insane with terror when 
a I'aptain Rock paid their houses an evening visit, or Captain 
Mueheuth chose to " impound’’ their watches on their way home 
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from the count \ lialU fwith a partint; salute, by \sa\ oi makini; 
all tbin^b straight), nith the average Cnglibh tiifc oi iliughtei of 
Ibk),-strong witliout pmtenmott, iii her (outage, quietness, 
rnd calm '*onst less of a Oook, penultentuu, than lui ginml 
, mother was, but nioic of a companion ;--rnot so iotiual, pot so 
quaint, not so couith, possibly not so indiAidual, but moio o^ail- 
jible, inoie tolciojit, more btlphil; lui oconornj (taking tin word 
in ttalirgc seu^t), embracing iut<iests and topics of whidi the 
La<lu li votifvh M\i\ Litd» 7b«n?(//N little dreamed 

\\ In n f look at thiH bright side of matters * one encouraging 
hope in liunian piogn ss—tins tingibh risult, (oininghomo to bed 
and Iniaid, chuidt and maikct, wlu ii 1 liirn these dianges in m> 
mind of an (Vdiing, and fiin<}—with a soit of Ihdi-of 'Ihve 
plnhmtlnoiq —how much hitter and wisei my giandsuiia and 
gland daiiji^ I-, may bo tbm inystlt I ba\o a fwling of li'jht 
and waimih i id (omfoit m my little back p.iilour, winch money 
lould nut buy 1a sad Iroft^hnt during siuh a pup into 
ltui\ Laud—''Ucli a practital ilUt'^tiatiou ot tin MilUumnm—^to 
Ik dia^gidbnk into Fuoli Puish (not Paradise), into Knaves' 
Aliu \}iot llou'.i ol Correi tion) by the news, winch, at Mws Le 
ttiand pi mil's pots it, “ somotiimstransjmo tlaough the medium of 
till publii pi css ’ The other mght, toi instance, 1 was found out 
m 111 ) < an i by the voici of one oi oui young folks re.vdmg aloud 
a long aiiouni of Madame Liffargc m lui pnson, — oi the deviicb 
hv which that Miiti need PoiBOuri? (why not, accmdmg to Southey’s 
]niiu iplo ot ‘ hi misc ” and '*he miio ^ had managed to evndo 
till ignominv of pnson di'-f iplmc—tlio fa'^imatioiis die had oxer- 
(I id ovci all who uppioaelud hir—and tin conlidcut cvpictations 
oi u laigi party ol Iruuds, that she will hi dioitly set at lihoity to 
‘ witch thi^ worll” with new adiintiius ! I could not gather that 
any new lights hid been thiown on her guilt or luni/cimc (about 
winch allow me to lemaik, 1 w is nivii wholly able to mak< up 
inv own mmd ; No it w i*' ]rtiiely a case of breeding, fashion 
and uiomph huxuits, wiiii i the day — the triumph of hi i “fancy 
pu'ou losturaf hi mutation of (’hqirlottc Corday, with its long 
peakfd waist, and th( nmsl u fiejiiu th( ilbow sleivis, and the 
lougbliik nutUns , and* <\ her hair Ciuobid smooth m bjiidsupon 
hii foil In ad and falling in two tlmK ^ aits down lui back aftei 
tlio fashion ot ilif W4iruenof Alhaio ”—ill tiiumpb ot hti lying ni 
b(d m brill bH iiid Swedish kul glovi ’ because thi elegance 
and dibtiiiclion ji Int nunnci, and the piisuabiouoi Ik i voice, wcie 
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to procnre Jicr oxcmption from getting up and being degraded 
by the iriu b of the Oouvietod Murderess! Had alie be(m a Mistress 
Bufiiardine (not Bamaby), with a inannisb prcficneo, and a grutf 
voic*-. winild this have happened, think you ? (Bad f should be 
to know the wrotclied creature proved iunpcent; who would not ? 
but Ibis remission ot an luircverscd sentence on the plea of 
fa«it*ination and rcHuemcnt—this allowing of poiinnadf' t(» oil the 
hinges of prison-locks, and of a Fauhourp >S't. Oermain pronunci¬ 
ation to mollify stern Justice into counivanee at a criniinal’s 
dainiy humours—ha« something iti it depressing, ghastly ; savoui- 
ing of the corrupt and cruel old times, which disturbs my cliirunev- 
conier tram|uilliti^'more than I can describe. And 1 think one* 
(►ther Pour i^oid / *’ or ** Ilotr- mtcresiting! " or ** finite n 
nnnnmr ! ” from Miss Martha Le Grand, would absolutely have 
driven me,—olQ as I am, and staid as T ought to be,—into the in¬ 
temperance of “ using my nouns,” as a tvhirnsical gentlewoman 1 
know, once described the — ahem! —ejaetdatirms of her 
and heir. » 

Being, liowovcr, wiser-^nol to say more civil—I comforted my¬ 
self that this was luorely a bit of Frencli romance—that such a 
juvinful instance of tJic pow'cr of Coquetry over Justice might he 
congenial to onr noighbours,—a sort of ha/i(*t after the wondrous 
tragedy of the trial!—with its laughter of the Court and prisoner 
at the brogue of a country advocate (one M. dc Chaiiveroni, 
while from without came the charnel odours attendant on the 
examination of the exhumed remains of the dead man ! but I belies c 
that It W'oiild find small sympathy here—^Icss imitation.—Yet what 
wus the subject of our very next evening’s lecture : to the dissipa¬ 
tion of my dreams in the corner how that our I'higlisli world is 
becoming wise ? Why, some one “readout” from the LoiiJon 
paper, that “ several individuals of the highest respoctability in 
Winchester, Farcham, and other parts,” were about to petition 
Government in favour of the young Lady with the wonderful 
head of hair fh>iu the Channel Islands, who, last authmn, made 
off with the cash and jcwcLbpx from the house in which she was 
staying! She had been, if 1 recollect right, “quite one of them¬ 
selves ! had been a guest among them for some time ; much 
admired for her beauty ami fascination—though, perhaps, not up 
to the Charlotte Corday toilette, nor to lying in bed with her 
bra<-elots on ! Se^'eral of your London gentlemen, 1 heard say, 
bad talked of making a party to go over the Prison where she wai 
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fihut lip : it being “ every Englishman's duty to looh for himself into 
the penal CBt{d)IislmieTit& of his country from time to time ! ' And 
novr Respectability is trying its best to set on example to the pt»or, 
the unlovely, the ill-educated, the friendless, iho wretches “ who 
hove no Dr totlieir names," by stepping between this enehaiiting 
young person and her punishment. 

*• No !—the reign of Airs and Oraces is not yet over," said I 
to myself, ilivertcd somewhat sardonically by this manifestation of 
^\■incheBter wisdom and Fareham friendliness ! And then I 
called u}i a scene 1 myself witnessed, the only time T was ever in 
one of jour London polico-Otfices—nRell in quest of his lost purse. 
Refore my turn could come, the night charges had4o be disposed of. 
A doleful group did these make. There was a bull-headed, hhick 
eye-browed fellow, who -was accused of ** brand-asft-ing a poker " at 
his wife, and at lus wife’s friend (who whimpered*** Arncu! " to 
every voluble spousal neensatiou), and who; brutal as ho was, spoke 
up earnestly in favour of his being let to go to his day’s w'ork— 
there was a handful of miserable* foreigners—yelh»w, grey, and 
green—those w’aifa and strays who camp <mt under the tnjcs of The 
Park, and live, flod (no, let’s say the other Personage) knows how!— 
there was u eontrite woman in a black shawl, with a pair of pattens 
on a lland-har^ket--who “had gone out to chapel—subsequently 
taken tea with a friend; and did notrccollcet anything afterwards." 
Of .such w'as the staple of the party. But it had its Oimament, too, 
—its Beauty— its Fashion !—in a njagnificent tall young creature, 
scarcely twenty: w'ith superb violet eyes, auhurti hair, rich enough 
to turn the head of Wostmin.ster, (not Winchester)—with a toilette 
w'hich would have set Fai-chum on fire!—a pale-blue satin pelisse 
(and fiw a full yet well-i’ormed figure, my Mrs. Bell assures me 
that there’s nothing so hceoming as palc-hlue satin) and a white 
crape bonnet with three feathers. True, the last wtsre somewhat 
dishovelied—not to say dirty: and one of the violet eyes had a 
rainbow rim. Policeman, P. GO, averred that the young woman 
was one of the troublcsomest in The Almonry, and her oifcuccs oa 
the vigil of that*day, had lK!en m<|pe than ever boisterous and' 
aggressive. She st<n}d and listened: with a mixture of mirth and 
meekness—a conscious beauty which rose superior to the black 
eye—and a knowledge “that her pubfic was with her," disebn- 
certing her accuser, who became affrooted, spoke angrily, and 
was reproved accordingly — which woul I have made tin.! fortune 
of an Abington--a Jordan—a Nesbitt! But the Angah on the 
xo. xMvn.— VOT.. v. II ^ 
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bene)) woH not to be seduced by sueb an Aug( I— the Magistrate 
tiiuniphed over the Man, and iu spite of lior blue satin and liei 
melting bine ejCH, Cowslip was committed. I see her no»% ns, on 
lenviiig tlio court, she tui’iied to us all, to Mr. Alngistiute in ]»ar- 
llnil.ir, with a ^niilo of eighteen, and a comtes^ Kbsler*'* eighL- 
iind-tliirty jears of expirience couldn't heat,—“You 11 excuse' 
HU, sii, ’ haid she, “ but T ain’t going on Tlie AIill! ” AVc all 
Inuglicd : who could haxe helped it ? Even roliceunui. 1*. Ot), 
laughed.—\\ hat'happened ncAt, I cannot say : but I will tube my 
atHdavit to having seen tliose womleifiil eye*s, and that thesnut 
hair, that blue sutiu pGliase, and that hat and featliLi.'', )'cno\ated 
not far from (’iMriug Cross, within tlic week, (’ow"Ini’s “ Von *11 

excuse 9nc /’* had, somcDow oi otlu'r, in deed and tnilb, 
oxiMiscd her! 


No ! tlui cRipire of the dancing Afastor h.is not xet shrunk to 
tile Charity Ball-room, or to the ('hii"tiuab I’ailoiu. He has a 
larger stage, -.till, than either Mr. Luiulej or Mr. Bunn can picniJe 
for liim, however anxious be either gontlcinaii ‘‘for the lesu^ieitation 
of the prcearioiis state' of the Drama!” The real Edueatoi who is, 
now'-a-days, to stiiiid betwLxt the pour man and misery, i" xour 
Micliau or your Holfcnor—your Miss Birch (without leJi, oi yiair 
Mrs. Kae avVA, who shall teaeli the culjirit tht' sweelo-t rextrence 
to the Court! Long live the Musician too I —as u moral i'luine, 
toucliiug other rfiorris than those taken by AYilliein, Hulluli, or 
fh© Hut<'Jmi,sou Fanuly. Twelve les^ous from Bii (uoige ^miit 
or Cnvelli, showing how you arc to modulate \uui xoice, and 
“always to speak upon your (1,” may save you from iMitany Buy. 
Will, tlicn, th« Margaret Catehpoles and the Naney Sy Ivcs-cs to 
come, not do w'ell to learn Poonah-jiaintiiig. or the guitar at least i 
tiught not every man, xvomau, and cliild, qualifying him, her, or 
itself for living upon “their friemh and the public,” to spend a 
week with Air. llusa of Bishopsgatt' Strc''., (those whose motto is 
“ W'eatward Iloe,’’ with Trutfitt iu the Arcade,j by xvay of learning 
the Cileries SUou^tacke, or tlu “ Alsatian Blats” which have sunk 


HO'deep into the sympathy of Aindamo Laffarge’sv admiring friends ? 
Such Ladies as are iner.iieu ti> play the grand game had better 
possibly train tberaselvcs by mastering tlie Harp: since, a*. 
Miss J.iO Grand says, “ that is truly the aristocratic instruiitent. ” 
Further, by the sonio theory of calcidatioxL, porsomt marked with the 
small-pox, orxvho wear one leg shorter than the other,—all such as 
«»peak iu liisb* Scotch, Somersetshire, Eoclidalo, or the Fen dialect 
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—whose e}cs (to put it politely) “ hfl>c their little points of dilier- 
enee ”—are wrornetl, now and henceforth, to take «p honesty aa 
the he**! policy. Winchester and Fareham will do little to spai e 'em 
should they he ouco caught tripping. On the contraj'v, the best th.it 
they can hope for after having been “ taken to the place of e\eeu 
tieii," etc. etc. etc*., is that some Xovelibt to come will “have 
n»eic\ on their hodic'*,” by Thsguctrcotyping exery wart, and 
squint, and halting Step, hy setting down all tlieir “aspirated h —s,” 
their n—s for ic--s, every twitch of temper, every chill of oon- 
seieucc, ex cry grimace of giiet, in some finely-spun paragraph,— 
diawing out the jHcture, in order that good boy*' may know what 
malefactors and inalcfactoressj s look like; in older tliat, when tlu'y 
««< e any one answering to tlio description, they thay tic a tin kettle 
to his tail, and, erying “ J/a^/ Untj f ’ indulge themselves with a 
day'*- ''port '/raf/s, xxhile they' binotit Soiiety^by ridding it of 
tortuin ' 

\\ t li.u r (»f late come to shi ink fi oin mixing Play and .1 list ice 
th( Diojinnd the Assl/e Hall-Room : to think seriously, not lovonge- 
fully, of crime,—rovoi eutially, hot superstitiously, of Life nud 
D(*ath r bhall not soon forget how I was reminded of tho differ¬ 
ence in these matters, bctxveen France and England, by an anec¬ 
dote wlndi xve oxve to n lively little Freneh Lady, who apiuit a 
xviiiter in IJaleyon Row ; a&pietty and gay a humming hiid as one 
could tyf'o : though hiinging much troulde into our quiet failies, by 
Ih'i >itiaiigo manner of dr Obsing, She had teazed her Imsbnnd, who 
w.i*. a nil irh.int, to t.ike her to Algiers, some years since : haxdng 

<1 fancy •* to sec honiething of the war " (like-. who the other 

luoinmg stepped over to lieland to tho ftirnine), Sho W'us 
received lluie with great attr rition, and lodged in tlie hoiif-e of the 
then Commandant. The mam ohject of her journey w«b a failure. 
Just then thero weic no tribes to he choked, like wild iicasts in 
theii hill dens; no chaces of Ahd-cl-JCa<Ter, in whFch a Parisian- 
like all Parisians a bad lidcr—could part«ike. But sho was 
treated to chamiing half < ind soirees; encouraged to n«<k for half 
of if. U <*omtnwidanfs 1 ’ugdom.and presented with all manner of 
“ ravishing ’* ffountry stuffs, (ietimg up, however, one morning, 
she was struck with an unwonted stir and fight in the square 
beneath her window. Odd preparations disturlmd her w lido arrang¬ 
ing her “ Albaiuuiplats.*' and on soi dnig out her maid to inquire 
what was going to m done for her enl") tainment, she was ehoered 
hy the tidings of an event promising “ a sensation.” An Arab 
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was to be cxerutcjl, tbci’o^nd then, for some flagrant crime. Well, 
the n(jr\o» of the wojuaii belied the training of the rarisian Lioness. 

Atatbinu*-screamed, turned sick, ‘‘muat speak witli M. le 

Coiiini.indant that very instant!” and as pcrcniptoiily a.s her sister 
S|*irif. when she infonned her milliner that “ shehave her 
jmt somewhere else,” acquainted her heat “ that slie 
Iiud not oomc to Algiers to see such nasty siglits, and would not 
put up witlj this one!” ** Mais Madame began that offieor, 
who saw litth? in the horror, and loss in the violent death—much in 

the diaelpline ; but Madame-is not a woman to )*e satisfied 

with any niaii's “ Mah ... “ No; she would go liome that veiy 

hour! She would die on the spot; v)R, die, if the poor creature 
w'as not ]»ard(>neJ....” “ ^^hy, thru, of cour»e, if she really made 
n point of it, he should he pardoned,” was the reply; and the. Com¬ 
mandant vanished. In ten luinulcs, *‘ ere site luul her gown on 
(at this part our Ladies were alw'jiys scandalised), her host re-entered 
her room: at his heels came a gingerhrend-eolourcd savage, some six 
feet high, who ^vos desired to kiss the Lady's feet, ami thank her 

, for his life. And Madame-told in triumph how this huge 

native, during the rtmiainder of licr stay in Africa, constituted 
hiinscir her hodv-guard ; ■would comdi w’ithoiit the thi-eshold of h(‘r 
chamber like a dog ; trot reverentially after her vohltde in the 
streets,—Imw he follow(‘d her aboard the streamer wIm'ii she left the 
place, to worship her for tlic last time ! ‘*1 dare say,” she used 

laughingly to add, hy w'ay of winding up the story, “ that so soon 

as we were out of sight, M-had the poor fellow’s head t»ff 1 

lie had a taste for cxeoutious.” 

“ How French the whole story is,” used Miss Lo Crnnd to say : 
enragi'd wdien I as perpt'tiially asked whether she had so much as 
iuov<‘d a finger to beg off the deaf and dumb cliild w'ho stole “her best 
blue muslin” from the clothes-lines! 1 doubt thero was jeahuisy of the 
French lauly, in her indignation: from the zo xi with w'liich she took 
up Madame Laffargo's enlargement. To expect her to separate the 
Wisdom from the Folly in the story, would have been too nmhi* 
tious : since others will read if without seeing, till it be showm them.' 
the fearful want of prin'^iplc it illustrates—^will not think, titt 
prompted, of the less guilty Arabs brought to the shambles, when 
no pretty woman was brushing her hair iu M. le Commandant'a 
window ! For assuredly, from fantastic forgiveness, the Pehdulum 
of Injustice is naturally given to recoil to fantastic severity. The 
leniency must be set off hy an example ** to keep the balance 
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true/’ And thus Madamo T^flarge’s ** bracelets/* so to say, may 
bo cuin[)Otisate<l by handoutrs on some unfortunate female, udm has 
less talent, tact, and taste, ami is under sontcnco for lighter guilt 
than still lies unremoved from her head !—while Winchester and 
Farohaiu may bo shortly compelled to assert their principles in 
hunting out some evil-doer, if they don’t mean to sit under the sen¬ 
tence of Southampton and Oosport, “ for breaking down every 
barrier, and showing no difference betwixt Innocence and Ciuilt,’ 
Well: good cometh out ofc^il! and if from the premiums 
offoretl to aceompllshod Viee, we get homidy Virtue, the matter 
will in some measure right itself. But, till evejy'ugly woman who 
cauiMit got up “ an Alsatian plat " is convinced that poisoning is a 
dangerous line to take ; till female guests in coijjptry houses will 
not eommonee ]»reilatory operations before Mr. Bmshsa (their haip 
master) is pairl off, T must put in a word for the ragged, ana 
tho.'.c not by Nature made plausible : for Crirao iu Ignorance and 
Passion that has never known a fein;—for worsted Miss Smiths, 
who cannot write pamphlets to prove their anonymous letters 
iunoccut and natural, and the gay Lothaiioa whose Coronets they 
so wislicd to wear, insane ;—for the famine-bitten, whose spoil 
is merely a loaf;—for the “braiul-asA-er ’* of pokers, who has never 
learned at school, that when, instead of going to the alehouse, he 
comes home after his day of hard work, Christianity compels him 
to bear, like au Angel, with the maundering of the wife, and the 
meddling of the wife's friend ! In the tncantime, if wo cannot as 
yet by Act of Parliament do away witli ignorance or here¬ 
ditary corruption, do not let us expend all our love and watch¬ 
fulness on iliose fortified by nature and grace against every 
incentive to vice ; whom wautonnoss.-not want, ecduecth. I)o not 
lot us give the sour aud puritanical such a good handle against 
all that is bewitching and refined and luxurious ; as by showing 
that it can blind us int<» a cruel connivance at injustice to the 
** desolate and oppressed. ‘' l)o not let us swell the proceasion that 
follows the triifmphal car of Crafk The days are gone when 
the Queen of France had no legs;*’—whon on ocj*asion of the 
Baronet’s wife going to be “ churt^hed,” tlfo Parson Adams of 
the parish thought it only duo to her dignity to read the service 
thus ;—0 Lord I save this Lady tl y servant*;*’ and the Clerk 
fervently to reply, ** Who puttijrli her Ladyship’s trust in thee I ” 
Should we not then he ashamed of the rags of that silly old spirit 
which are left 1 Who has not keen sickened the wondrous 
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biugrapby of the jolly Actress inaJe a Duchess, wUer<!iu it was 
provcil, that flutt “ singular Christian woman ” iievor gave a 
hreakfust at Prickle Place (nith the Opera tlaiiccrn to make her 
syllubuh uiiilcr the cow), nor a Ball in Prattle Street, May Fair, 
willjMiit liaving her Bible in her pocket ?—What Lancashire man 
has luigelten how a very careless introduction from a skittish 
J'cer und Lawgiver was so eagerly swallowed by a wlu'le town, us 
to blind th(5 most formal cir<de of Mrs. Grundys which Kngktid 
contains to the “ (as Walpole called itj of (he Lady 

introduced?—But with these follies, not to say syeophancies, I 
would not meddle, did not graver disj/roportions and injustices 
belong to the family :—did we not hear of law authorities b<‘ing 
“ clasped roumU’ by bracelets worn in a prison bed ; of M^in- 
Chester and Farehain in agonies at the idea of (he Star of pic. 
ni<*s., and the Pride of archery meetings sharing the fate of 
some hmrkahack Moll or Bet, who, so far from having enjoyed her 
“ five ipmrters/’ has never been taught her Ton (lomuiandments. 
It is a cant to roprtjsont crime as interesting ; but it is u cruelty 
to withhold from those whi* arc criminal with nothing to pro- 
jiitiiitc synipntli}”, the helping hand we give to the conjuhmte of a 
ParisiHU marriage-hrokeress, or to the Thief of good education, 
good fiiniily, and gootl surroundings. 8o long as we do tliis, I 
see not how we can take up our parable against the bribery of the 
(h-ieutals ; against the eoinj>cnsation doctrino of the Papists ; or the 
Li'ttre Ic Ourlu't of a frivolous King's Mistress ; or the knout and 
Siberia, as decreed by a Queen’s Favourite—^the Potemkin or 
Sohouvalotf of his hour I 
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‘ .'<OME \CCQTrsn OV TflE LIFE LED WITH THE tWO OIJ> LADIES 

TO WHOM SHE WAS SENT TO LEARN PROPER BEHAVIODR.” 

When Agnes w-ent up stairs to bed the first night of her arrir^ 
at the housop of the ** two cross (dd ladies” aforesaid, a sense of 
drourincii.'j and sickness of heart came over her, such os she had 
never known. For the first time she realised tliat she had been 
sent away froin^thtj only rolativesrslio llad, and that they had cast 
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lior off: and tltoro nav no one oKt* in (lie vriiolo world vhn cami 
fin her. or took onv thon^lit of her ; tli.if a:« she “at there in that 
chill pi ill! little mum, «ith its wliiti^ slnpinir eciUncf and nnnow 
strip of threadhai’e carpet round the he«, miBorahlo as she was, 
there was no prospect tif <tn\'tlniii» hn^htcr or lK*ttcr, that she 
hcloneed to mdimh, and had been Bent like a piece of lumber 
tip into a I’lrret to Ix' otit rvonhodv*s way. Till now hhe 
had never ]iniil nnieh niteiitnn to all she had l>oci) daily told 
of hei ftitlui’' di'flrraee; hut this nij-lil it came upon her heart, 
and (lusilnd out uU ho])efulness oi sclf^respecl tliat lurked lliere. 
She was nii-« i ihh and ilesoh<t<. and in d^^ Trace herself—a “onfie 
of eiidtiMi* s, for she eonld hdidh tell what tras'added to all tbo 
re“1, and di* •■.it down upon Inn huII ooidetl *hox and wept 
hittiilv: die h d known httle hot bhurp, hast\ speeches—she 
had aiwavs Iks u kijit lu a constant date of lep^md’, but henee- 
forth she would not i‘ven have that —there was no om in the world 
to whom even in thoucht phe rnii^ht stretch out her arms, oi 
addicss herself. Her long hiight hair liad fallen down, and hci 
tears sueamod like shimng head'' down the tressoh that lay over 
hei ho'siiiii ; hut her candle hegati to hum low and (piivci m the 
socket, and hastilv starting up she began to tiy nt the cords that 
fastened her trunk, but before die liad disengaged them, '.he was 
left in total d{irlcne.ss. Ilv this time she was thoronghlv chilled, 
and partially undressing herstdf, sin found her vvnv s}ii\(nng to 
the hard hcsl, with its scantv wliite hnngings, that stood in one 
comer. It was long befoio f-he fell adceji, and tlie two old ladies 
had finished ihcir “ fainiU wordiip,”and v\eie hittnig in grim and 
astonished impatience hufoie the shining teapot, which seemed to 
have caught an indescribable likeiieSf- to its owners. At length 
the door opened, and poor Agm‘s, with swelled e^eyand pale face, 
entered. >h<* was fully .ilive to the solecism she had comniittetl 
against tic* domestic ronrcj,a/>/c*f, and began an apology, which 
was listened to as if it wer< «putc nccsjed. 

“This time it does not much bignifv/* said the elder; “but 
another morniiTg I hope vou w ill nstbo absent from family prayers, 
it is «nch a had example to the servants 

After breakfast Agnes went np Mao’, to onpoek ; and as she 
placed her company drese**" m the p’lm chest of dmwers lined 
with newspaper, riw* felt much as one i ught ftfncy an unfortunate 
soul which hxs fallen under the displeasure a magician, and 
been shut up in a stone jar. All hei faults and k^ties wero 
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closely bcuiiifl roiiiul her, but they were of no use ; she could not 
move in ihe riutnl>ino- Atinospbero of all-pervading dullness. Tlic 
tears she Imd shed over night had redieved the miserable state of 
depression ; she only felt now very dull and hopeless, still she 
detennined to try her best ** to he a good girl,” as nurse-maids 
phrase It, and to like the old ladies, if they would let her. She 
had a tlioroughly affectionate nature, which was nearly starved out 
of her by the great dearth sho had found of persons who would let 
her love them. She descended to the sitting-room, where the two 
ladies were engaged on a large piece of what they called -plain 
sewingt'* and Agnes took a scat at the work-table, and, like the 
Curly Locks” of the nursery rhyme, began to “ sew up a seam.” 
It was an extremely neat room, but without one particle of taste 
visible in tho arrangement of the grave prim furniture which was 
of an ugly and very old fashion. 

A bookcase, filled with books of uniform size and binding, 
stood in A recess by the fire-place; but they were all books 
nobody would ever want to redd ; a long History of England, 
in many volumes, filled one shelf; and a Cycloptedia, of every 
possible and impossible thing, filled the shelf beneath. There 
seem some hooks which have been written solely with a view ' 
to their being impounded in a bookcase, that it may he said that 
“ no gentleman’s library is amtjilctc without them.” The genius 
dullness seemed the presiding Lares of this asylum for books 
liard to be read ; there was a Dictionary, and Fordyce’s Sermons 
to Young Men, also to Young Women ; a number of small Maga¬ 
zines, long defunct, bound according to their years ; but there 
w'as not a single book any one would take up and say, “ Oh, I 
wanted to see this.” There w’as no chance of finding anything 
unexpectedly ; it was a bookcase without any h.ope, everything 
stood stiff and declared in its appointed place, visible at a glance 
through tho glazed doors. A print of the Princess Charlotte, 
and another of her husband, hung against one of tho walls; 
‘^ome ornaments of old-fubhioncd XVesden china; little Cupids, 
with blue scarfs and pots of ^os, w'ore niai*shalle(i at equal dis¬ 
tances on eacli side of a plain time-piece; the chairs stood in 
their lawTul places against tho wall, but none of them seemed 
to have been invented for being comfortable; a table, cov'ci*ed 
>'ith a perfectly dloan, but rather faded checked red table¬ 
cloth stood in the centre of the room, with a blotting-huok 
and inkstand upon it—but no books were lying about. A 
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work-table was pTacetl undor the wiudow which looked into the 
still grusB-grown street—and at this table the three ladies wen* 
seated at their work. “ Tlaiii sewing*’ is by no means a stimu¬ 
lating employment, and requires to bc6a?ourcd with either scandal 
or scolding; poor Agnes, a pretty, giddy young thing—lying 
under a cloud—sent to them to ho taught to conduct herself dis¬ 
creetly, was too tempting a victim nut to be subjected to uU 
leg peiiieg fortes et tlwes of all the lectures nud systems of pro¬ 
priety and morality tw’o old ladies of the very best starch cotdd 
apply. But first, w*c had better describe Agnes’new guardians.— 
The elder lady wrtis a composed grave mati'on, with a pair of hixgo 
round black eyes, that looked as if they could ucvcB shut, but saw 
everything and had the peculiar faculty of giving no sort of iiidico' 
tioii of want was passing within—she never sceuftd to bo either 
vexed or pleased, but kept up a precise, steady, scrutinising 
manner, as if she were a secret emissary from Rluidainantbus, and 
w'as treasuring up verdicts at the l^ottomof her .soul for bis inatruc* 
tion when she returned ; sb^^ passed for being a miracle of sense 
and strong understanding on the strength of seeming entirely 
unimpressiblo by anything she saw, heard, or understood. Those 
sort of people drive one to desperation ; one may break one’s heart 
in the effort to get some sort of demonstration out of them, hut nil 
in vain ; there they sit in stony and petrified superiority to all 
the vitality going on around them. This was aunt PrisciJla, a 
very composed and consolatc w'idow of many years’ standing ; 
indeed, who tlic Mr. Priscilla had been, whose courage had 
encountered such a concentrated easciico of fcziiiiiine virtue, was 
only dimly known—it had been too much for his constitution, for 
he had been dead so long that nobody confessed to having scon 
him ; she was dressed with .scrupulous exactness in black silk and 
a net cap trimmed with lilac ribbon, Aunt Gertrude, the younger, 
was a round-faced, rosy, and (ant $oii a jovial-looking dame, of 
about forty—she would have been good-natured looking had it not 
been for a suppiyssed ranlieious look in the eyes, which had the 
habit of lighting up with glee ut the Arst word of gossip or scamlal; 
.^le had a cat-like way of coaxing unwaiy victims to lay them- 
eeh'es open to her sympathy, which, so scon as they departed, 
hardened into a pitiless probe to inanifcst th * length and depth of 
their short comings. There was something almost cordial in the 
genuine zest w'ith which she told a tab.* of scandaL Her scan¬ 
dalous rerclations had an air of friendly confidence which was 
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nbnofit touebiwg’; ho long as you woro not tb<^ viotim of thorn. 
Sho was a iirst-ratc housekoopor, and very fond of giving raatemal 
advico to young inoxpcrieiieod married women, who found them¬ 
selves iinahle to fight with sulky hoiiacmaids and n^bclliona cooks ; 
hut woo and double woe to the hapless confiding one wlio came to 
pour out Iter grievances ami entreat her counsel, such re]»oi*ts wero 
itjstantly afloat about her waste, extravagance, had mantigement, 
and uiiitrirnonial t[uarreJs, that even the art of keeping tlowu '* the 
intliumnation of the weekly bill?” was too dearly learned—still 
she was not a bad woman, she only had more oneigy than she 
knew what to <le with, and had an absolute of’ some sort 


of exeitoinent. Slu; had never been married and was now quite 
resigned to her state of single hloKsedness, and found her solace 
in making and <>rcakiug matches for all her acquaintanec She 
nuis dressed in a large shawl-pattern gown, with a cap thai Utoked 
altogi'tluM- impossible, its eomj»oncnt parts were so conipliojiled. 

Agnes stitched away in n .subdued frame of mind, without 
‘veuturirjg to begin a conversation. ^ 

“ Are vuu fond of needlework ?” asked aunt Ih'iscilla, in her 


clear intloxihie voice. 

“ Somotinics—hut not particularly,” answered Agne-^; “ it i- 
so ilull sewing wlicii one is by oue’s-self." 

“ Well,'’ rejoined Mrs. Pripoilla, I injist say I think one of 
the w<>rst features in the presimt day, is the increasing distaste of 
young women for ratiofiai and useful emplo\Tuent. In ytui, Agnes, 
it is partienhirly unbci'oming—what liavo you to ex]>ect all your 
life ( If you many', and hoeomc the mistress of a family, which 
is what all young women look forward to, you will find yourself 
wofully deheient. A woman has only a domestic life to expect, 
few are iutonded to he authoresses, and therefore it is inv 
opinion, that tho excessive devotion to book'’ and accomplisfaments 
which ia cultivated in their education, is a highly undesirable 
method of forming rational young 'women ; it only makes them 
idle and irregular in their habits, and gives them no real .strength 
of mind.” ^ 


** Yes,” said Miss Gertiiide, I must say I think you are right 
—you show your usual sense—yonug girls marry, and know no 
more of housekeeping tlian their cat. There^s Mrs. Godwdn,—poor 
young thing—she came down the other day with tears in her 
eyes, to ask my advice how she was to manage with her cook 
who will never l^t her go into the pantry, and wmo used only last 
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w’eek gcvcn pounds ami a half of Crc8!i Imttor, ami they only four in 
family altogether, and no company—and tho wivsto in handles and 
hutoher’ft moat is frightfal; only fancy her askiU;^ me if I thought 
ciglii and twenty pounds of moat too much to go m a week ! But 
then,—as I told her.—she slioutd look after things herself, 
instead of sitting reading in the parlour. She told nio she alwrays 
knocke-d at the kitchen door before she goes in! (loodncss 
graciojjs! only to tliiuk of such poor things put at the head of 
a fiunily,—no wruidcr men get ruined. 1 should not be surprised, 
mark my ^^or(Is, if Mr. (.Jodvvin takes to drinking, all through the 
oxtravagam’e of liis wife. She told me how ill tortp€»red ho wafl at 
the bill from Markland’s for vegetables and poultry ; otdy fancy, 
bhc had gone and bought aeparagub when it wa.s six shillings a 
hundred, ordered enough for them in the kitchen ifls well, because 
she felt awkward at having nice things cooked for the parlour 
alone. 

*' Ah ! ” said aunt Priscilla, ske thinks of nothing but dress¬ 
ing herself and trying to write poetry.” 

“ \\ hat a v(;ry tiighty young woman that Miss Barker i.s,” cried 
aunt Gcrtriidou looking tlirough the blind, “ she is ulw-ays walking 
out, and she actually came inside the stage all the way from 
Buniott along with a young ofticcr, who got in n few Tuiles this 
side of the. town, and got out aguin just before the coach came to 
the stop]»irig place—he gt*t in for no good, I’ll he hound ; there 
was something very mysterious about the whole thing- -there 
he asked about lodgings ; but I’ll get to the bottom of it.” 

*S<ee, fiirtter,” cried Priscilla, Mr. and Mr.H. Butler ara 
eoiuiug to call—they ai*e crossing the street—how inflnn sho 
walks ! I should not wonder if they epme to ask us,to tea.” 

A ring at the bell oecurred at this moment, and an old lady 
'.ad chlcrly gentleman were ushered in ; they w'cre received with 
open arms by the two aunt-, for they were opposite neigh hours, 
and a source of constant micre.>»t and oxoitoment to each other. 

The arrival oft Agnes the day before had been an event fraught 
with interest to them, and tin*y had liad a Uvely altercation as to 
whether Agnes wore a cloak or a scarf; and then* visit tliis 
morning was entirely to see Agn€»,.Am« hear all they could loam 
respecting her. * 

Well, and so you have got your pretty nieoc at lapt! 1 said to 
Simon this morning at breakfast, wc will just pop over and aak 
her to come in with her aunts to-iight; it will Ifo moro friendly 
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than li-nviiiff lior to bo brought bjr tWin, as if she were a 
work bug or a lap-dog.” 

IJjjppy to make your acquaintance, young lady,” said the 
poiiipiuis old gentletnaii, bowing till the little brown bob-wig which 
ill' wore nearly touched the buckles of his black small-clothes, 
wliicli he persisted in wearing, hccauso he bolievcMl lio still pre¬ 
served a log which to put in trousers would be ingratitude to 
Providence, and hiding his light under a bushel, which he held 
the most deadly of all the sins. He was nearly seventy, but spare 
and erect, and full of a deadly lively vivacity, which W’os terribly 
opprc‘s.sive. He prided himself on being still as active a.s a young 
man ; thi.s sort of well-prcser\’ed vitality is more weariaonie, and 
far more painful to behold, than the natural decay of humanity ; 
it is like nothing natural—the graces of childhood petrified into a 
caricature. Tie w'as very irritable and impatient, and snapped his 
meek little wife at every turn, Agnes was duly introduced, and 
the usual questions asked and answered. At last, after a desultory 
chat, when the oW lady (Mrs. Butler) had ascertained beyond a 
doubt that the gown of Agnes was made of French merino, and 
that the buttons down the front were steel* and not glass ; she 
felt her mind set at ease, and i*osc to go. “ My dear, my dear,” 
cried the old man, you are so giddy ; have you recollected to 
invite Miss Agnes for this evening, when wo shall hare the 
honour of making a small refection to welcome her amongst us, 
and to introduce her to several of our worthy neighbours.” 

Mrs. Butler shook hands with Agnes, and quietly told her 
she should he glad to see her, and then they departed. 

“Sol we arc to have supper to-night,” said aunt Gertnide; 
** 1 wonder what they will give us. No doubt they have received 
their annual barrel of oyster.s from London, and we arc invited to 
help to eat them.” 

The two opposite families generally spent an evening a week 
at each other’s house to play at whist; hut supper afterwards, was 
only to celebrate high and solemn occasions. Tea at 8i.v, dry 
biscuits and a gloss of wine at nine o’clock, was the ordinai'V 
arrangement. ThiR, with evening lectures on two other evenings, 
which they never missed, and a tca-driiiking and gossip once a 
week at a sowing meeting ifhtcU was held alternately at the 
houdc of half-a-dozen members, who had formed themselves into 
a charity for doing the poor people of the town, formed the circle 
of the amuscracq^s and recreations that awaited Agues. This 
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evening, however, Agnes was not destined to cat tho oysters, lor 
just ns she and her aunts were putting on their shawls aiidhonnets 
and cloga, to cross the street, a red-haired girl—tho little servant- 
inaid of Mrs. Butler—was seen rushing to the dour ; a frantic 
ring was heard, and a gasping entreaty that Miss Ocrtnidc would 
“come over directly, os missus was took in a fit, what they call u 
stroke !*' This “stroke^’ was tho occasion of a great 
cliango to tlio I’litlcr ostahlishmont, and had much to do with tho 
future lot of Agnes. Strange that the fate of a woman she liad 
not seen till tliat morning, should influence the fortunes of Agno**; 
hut arc we n<)t all living in n kaleidoscope, and the-least touch 
suflices H) change the cumhinations. 

Aunt Gertrude lost no time in oboving the frantic suniiru>ns 
of Mrs. Butler’s little red-haired servant, hut trotted across the 
road as (piiekly as a jmlr of fractured clogs wouhl^allow, f^»llo^^cd 
more slowlv hv her sister, Priscilla, whom even this ociting event 
had not moved from her stoical superiority. The door had Ij« < u 
loft open for them, and they entered at once into the little stutVy, 
oddly-sliai>ed sitting-room, full of fUmily relics and family rubhi.4i, 
such as a sinrceding generation with romorsch'sn irrevemx *^ 
banishes from tlio parlour to tho second best hed-room, and tln nce 
again to the attics, and finally to its last home in the luujher 
room. The poor old lady was sitting in her nccustoiiic<l arii - 
chair on one sido of the firc-placo, with licr face drawn frightfully 
awry, and seemingly quite insensible to all around Imr. Th'r Im*- 
liand, in a condition of helpless excitement, was alternuli-ly sitring 
down on his own artn>chair, on the opposite side, and jumping up 
again utterly unable to understand what hud occurred. As «ho 
entered, Aunt Gertrude heard him snying, in a querulous, half- 
pitiful, half-angrj' tone, “ Bear, dear, dear, this is very distrofs- 
ing ! 1 entreat you, Mrs. B., to tell -me wliat you would wi«h to 

he done ? - hut if you look in that ridiculou.s wav^ and refuse to 
speak, hnw am I to know- 1 am sure I wish to do all I can for 
you. iiliall 1 put some nio’o coals on the fire ? Your hands aro 
(juitc stoned. Bear, dear, 1 wish somebody would come !” 

By way of durng something, he atlomjitcd to lift the copper conU 
scuttle, but in his agitation he dropped it, and all it> c<;ntcnts fell 
with a distracting crash amongst bright fire-irons and over 
the hearth-rug. This completely overcame him ; he sat down 
once more, and began to cry pitifully, vithout perceiving his two 
liciglibours, who were now standing over poor Mrs. Bntler, and 
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trjrin^ to r(tusy licr to Rpoak tn thorn. Luckily, at this moment* 
tho siir^Mio \vA.s BOOM to hy the wimlow, and ^vas cftllod in ; 
old Mr. liutlcr had boon too diatracted to think of anytljinp; ‘■o 
praotioiil an gundinja^ for liim. The old lady w.i^. rnniAcd up 
stalland proper roniedics applied. Aunt Gertrude, who di<l not 
want for L'ooil-nnturc in her way, volimteored to ait up with ho 
whilst A;^nes was seat over to mulco hcrbelf iHcful. Tlieir eares 
were not Ion;; needetl; a Hceond stroke followed during the night, 
and the pour old lady died the nevt day about the hour s)io h.id 
hueii iii-ftt sei/od. 

The arraugeinent of the funeral, which devolved entirely upon 
them, consoled much the two good ladie.s for the loss of theii old 
fri(*n(l. It is quite astoui.shing the comfort there ig hi mourning. 
No woman ever felt altogether wretched yvhon ihe was to legislate 
for a new drees. The two nimts found it a very pheasant eveito- 
luent to talk of tho sudden doatlt of their poor dear friend, and the 
dreadful loss it would he to them. However, tho excitemont grew 
to rather a painful height, when Mr. Butler also drooped and 
died, Agnes had just begun Yo hope that her last erujie frill had 
hern tinished, and that Jio more rovivingwas m-eded for 
aunt IViieilla'B black, lulo-string gown, or aunt Gertrude’s t.ihlne'i 
which yyere rcsfiectivoly to he worn to save tlio hnmLouie inouni- 
ing that Mr. Butler had preacutod to them, when new.s came mer 
one morning that the muster was very bod indeed. The doctor 
declared that nothing oiled tho old geiitlotnau —.still the old gen- 
tloinan died. Tie had found every thing and every body ao new' 
and strange after the death of his wife—he had felt like a lonefy 
i’liild amongst Btrongers—he missed her whom for fifty years he 
had be'on aueustoiued to .scold, and yvorry, and feel gently supe¬ 
rior to - he pined ayvay, and, in less tlian three weeks, lie h.ul re¬ 
joined his meek, faithfnl old wife in tbi famil) grnye. All this 
sickness, and death, and funeral busi 'ess, to say nothing of the 
awful amount of stitcluug, .tiid romodi iling of aneieiit dio*-se3 th.it 
had fallen to her lot, "-as quite enough to damp the spirits of a 
lively young thing lik Ague-*; she, hko tho wiscPt amongst us, 
could only sec w'hat was bi'fa'C her eyes, and did not dream of the 
Paudora's box just opened for her by the death of old Mr, and 
Mrs. Butler. 

In the aftenioon of the day of Mr. Butler’s funeral, a travelling 
carriage, yvith fow post-horaes, all covered with mud, as from a- 
long journey through bad roads, ilrove rapidly up and stopped at 
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tilt ilojii of Mr Butlfrs Iious< , a tall angamlr, looking 

man ilt^hKd and aicci a cihort, ami ns it nould eeeni impatKUt 
ool!o»juy till LbuHomnu, vlio hnd liccn left m eiuige of tin 
Iioiist till stiangcj re-cntciid tlio caniagt, vliioh iininfdmttl> 
dro>t of] 

\mit (iLi'tiado was in the ’nr^ att of lamenting the unaciount 
abli ah&enee of Mr Uuthrs nifiluu from the iuiieral, vhtn tho 
lain i)i]iearo(l, and suspeiulid bti tiiade, wliilat faho cautiou'*!} 
b uki <1 mir the blind to Bie what was going to bapjuii 

T liat will hi. Mr Butloi s nqthew ’ laid sht “^^hat a low 
111 (hai ical looking filW hi is’ No womli.i Ml B who was 
]ut till gentloinon, nnd of an old countiy ff^uily» would iM\ei 
liiM anitbinj to do with him ’ 

‘ If hi hf mairied. Ins wife will tome in foi that set ot garnets 
and jxiiB ’ said Mrs I’n-nlUi with a gentle^yonimug aiura 
Kgai\ Hut, Agnes didd, what arc you looking at ^ It is 
not buirtiiing in }oung giils to lie seni staring out of the windowr 
—id I Id 1 omen, like }OUi aunt and myself, it dixs not so inucb 
uiatti r 

1 hi sir inger actually tuimd out to be the afoiesaid mpht w oi 
Ml Bnthi hut he had also a twroc of his owu, he was called 
liinanutl \\ ilkmson, and waA more i \ttnsnely known by that than 
by the mori icspcctahlc, though ohacuic fact, that hi had tho 
worthy Mi Butler, docoased, foi an uncle 

lie was Mi Butler’s heir, and iirnlined two da>s m town to 
anant,i about the pioporty Tin thuf Hdies wiu sitting as 
usual at work htfm the windi«w, when a ling was heaid, and 
shortli aft*r Mi Bnianucl Bilkinson wis unnouncid ili )nd 
< ailed to thunk the aunts for tliur attention to Ins ulativis, and 
ilsu to 1 m ^ their mcoptaucf oi a fiw trnikftb belonging to his 
Hint “tiic pi 111 ml garmt w(i< not uxlulled Agrus was sit 
ting in lui usual place wlw n he i ntei< d , she hdd looki d (xtieim ly 
pntt\ 111 hi i half momimjg duss high to the throat, aud aniiill 
canihiK collar wluBt hn shining gohh ii hair till in eluiiteiing 
ouiU o\er In i jsork die had always hf t n at euntomed to genteel, 
still hie Pocut^, ind naturally tlMught Mr BinaiineJ Milkmsoii, 
with hit loud pen n ptory roiee and broad coarse ueent, a most 
vulgoi, Unix arable person, and windeied bow licr aunts would 
condesce uJ to speak to bun Ii < was, bf sides, very ugly , his 
short blaek stiff baur stood up fro n bis forehead , bis sallow face 
was dtiply marked with the sma” poA ; his thick bps uud large 
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moutit «liowc(l Ins iiiHiglitly teeth whenever Jic spoke ; he did not 
Boein to kno>> what to do with his large hony hiind'^; his feet, 
whiHi weie still more elumsy, were displnj'cdin more than ull their 
legitrni.ite spjeo of ugliness by the strapless trousers, winch had 
woikod themselves hall way up the boots. With all this, howe\er, 
there was a look of shicwd good humour about his eves, whudi 
Agnes thd not peicei\<‘, hut .sat .still, taking a disgust, aueh as 
onl} jouuft girls eau take It was unphasant to hei to remain in 
the room with Inni. Her hnudki'rchict {ell, aud he picked it up 
with av'kward gallantry; she could not bear to touch it, and loft 
tlie loom to look loi aiiothei .'she sat, of eourfic, in poifect silence, 
and had her disdain ontiielj forliei owm beiuiit, asnoboily thought 
lu*r of siiflieieiit con.sequenee to make any inteijwetulion of it Mi, 
Eiuanuel W ilkinson, on hia .side, sat g( tting despeiat* h smitten; he 
thought liei the *, rettiost and bost-mntinered Mnmg ladv he bad ever 
been ; lu prolonged bis \ I sit to un uneonscionable lengtli : but as he 
was tolling the two ladies all Ins plans with respect to his uncle’s 
property, liow he ^honhl build a mill, and make the fine waterpower 
iu the meadow <»f better u'-e than gra/mg a parcel of cattle, but 
to which his uncle would m vor consent, and that he should most 
likeH buihl himsidi a linniUome liouhc, a** be liked the thought of 
iCbidiiip on his own prnptity now that hr was a landed proprietor ; 
- -aMis. Priscilla and Mrs (icMtiudo listened re\oiei)tIv to these 

tf 

details, which would make them oracles to the whole town. At 
length Ml^. (intrude vcntuied to iiiqmu what he had done with 
the hou'-o oyiportite ; thej felt more interest in what tboii next 
jieigbbours were likely to be, than in all the m w' mills ever built. 

“ Oh !” lojdied iMr. Wilkinson, “ nothing could h.ive happened 
more fortunately. A very decent w oman, one who has seen better 
days, has ajiplied to me. and will take tin house as it *>tandh, 
livtuifs and all She wants to take lodgi; so if you ladies can 

ft. 

bitiicnd hci 1 shall take it as a compJ ’ < nt, for of course being 
ni> tenant, 1 wish her well. She comes a strangti to the town ; 
•she Sseems a mtv inoffensh o, quiet lady, and 1 let hei hast* the 
lum.se a bargain, for the Miings would ha\e fetclic|)[ nothing at a 
'•ah ” 

He now rose to take his leave, shook hands with the old ladies^ 
auil pnuiiised to come and see thoD* again. As he passed Agnes 
lie ■'lood half eoiifiised, and offered his hand, which she did net 
dare to lefusr ; but the instant he w.as gone she rushed up stairSi 
wnslu.d It, and then deluged it with Han de Cofo^ie, to dissipate 
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tlio shudtipring (lifignst sho feU. Slio thought of Mr. Wilkiiwoii 
with a species of fright she could not account for, for ho was 
nothing to licr, though, to be sure, her aunts discussed nothing 
else the‘rest of the day, except Mr, ^VilkiMSon and his plans. 

Weeks passed along, and the monotonous life Agnes led with 
Iicr aunts received no break. It was not the absence of visits niul 


gaiety Mhicb inadi* iltr inoieUony, but the entire absence of all 
objects worth the interest of u rational sotil ; nothing to stimulate 
th(' intellect, or to cultivate the aftectious. Their life was nn arid 


waste ; twerybody was occu}»ied in little details of household 
managenu nt: dress, tittle-tattle, the narrow coiifse of tl»eirpcr.<f/na/ 
iuter(‘st engrosacd them. Xcw^,—no one rend even a newspaper, 
except the “ roimty .Tournnl,’' ,and then no one (in Agnes’ circle, 
at least) dreamed of reading even the ahridged nt^l diluted accounts 
of jmhlic cvellt^ ; nothing heyond the “local intelligcmco,’* and 
tlu‘ birtli'i. and deaths, and marriages. They were all highly- 
respcctiiljlc pco[)le, who would luivc l»ecu shocked to death at any 
immorality, .'ind have exeummuiticAtcd any expression of opinion 
.showing sympathy or tolerance for any one convicted of the 
smallest sin again'^ttho due and solemn routine of thoughts, words, 
and deeds, to which they were dedicated, as horses to a mill. 
They hud no internal vitality to stimulate the torpor of their souls, 
and therefore greedily Sfmght, by observations and eriticiKina. aftt r 
every word and action of their nciglibonrs, to keep themselves 
ainused. It was like drinking <lrains on small-hecr;—very teriij»crato 
and unstirnulating beverage, amounting almost to teetotalisin ;—but 
then they c<uild not got anything better ; so notliing but the prin 
cipic was given in, and they could only understand what’catne out 
in actions. The men were little better as regarded the ainoimt of 
vitality nn<l rational worth of their existence. They were princi¬ 
pally country gentlemen on a genteel competence, and professional 
men ; for th(‘ro were no manufactures to contaminate the gentility 
of the neighbourhood, wliieh was nn agricultural district. They 
were all high Tories, * ud talked of their own to]u<'S amongst tlnmi- 


selves ; the wdhien never joined, there was nn entirely ditfcreni 
stvle and manner when they for a few moments looked away from 
their own talk, and midresHed “ the ladies.” Tliere was a subterra- 


. ttcous feeling of contempt, or at least indifference, to the judgment 
opinions of vromen ; they wer« looked on*as »(»racthing alto¬ 
gether apart, and not admitted to e<j’iaUty of intercourse. This was 
never expressed in so many words, but it was a fooling that .showed 
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itself ill a tliousaufl ways. It was a refined and ameliorated ver¬ 
sion of tlio Indian wives, who may not sit at table with the men. 
They wove very rigid in their notions of w’hat is proper in women, 
us all coarse-minded mon arc, which also marks all states of imper¬ 
fect ineutid cultivation. Thc^’ suspeeted evil on the slightest 
appoarunco, and had an instinct for putting a coarse con.struction 
on the most needless actions; in fact, the belief that all wmratMi 
would bo bad if they might, seemed branded into their souls too 
deeply to come out in ; it only tinged every thought and 

folding with regawl to woinou, who were held by them in a state of 
serfdom. Thjs it was tliut lay at tlm root of the dull, gouUess 
inanity (tf tlw women; their apathy to all tlwit %vaa high and 
generous. No wonder their human natni*e stagnated in such an 
atmosphere, and iijiiis unable to aniuiaio their domestic life witli 
liighcr Olid worthier sentiments. 

Women are always a generation bchitid men in their inodes of 
thought; ami the men it is who must begin to have higlu*r and 
nobler aspirations for women, before woniiMi can break through 
the dull thick iiidifferenco under which so many noble and detUratc 
faotthioa, »uch high-iniiided devotedness and singleness of heart, 
lie crushed down; as it is, they act and rc-act. on enc'h other ; 
men are afraid of women hecoming less agrceabie, loss useful to 
them —^Icst they should becomo loss relative in their existence, 
lead their own lives for their own soul’s sake, and not with an eye 
to the pleasure and taste of men alone; they are afraid of diem 
hoiiig too strong, and therefore tolerate nothing hut the reflex of 
their own minds and opinions, reproduced and exaggerated ; they 
get nothing fresh in their intercourse with women; it is breatliing 
over and over again the same mental atmosphere, and humanity is 
kept below it?* legitimate level. So long ns women receive all 
their light through the refracting mtHlium of the opinions of 
their brotliers, and lovers, and husbands, they will r.f ver attain 
cither wisdom or insight, and they will seem to ju-oty the con- 
tcniptiions speech wc once lieard from a clwer man, wWch was^ 
that “ he never in his life hoaii^ a woman speak tense for live 
minutes out of her own head.’* Clever women are generally 
>-iv.ual failures—they do not rccei' v; what tliey are told with 
uuUigesting meekness—they have too much activity in their 
own iniud for that, dnd change and twist what instruction fails to 
their let, into very fantastic results—^the error that works the 
mistakf dtus not lie on the surface; and the faculty to edtico 
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^rlsiloiTi and'ekarncss lies still deeper, and lias never yel )»ecu 
worked out* 

If the tone of feinalo aspirations wens raised, if tlicy were 
incited to be noble and fearless in heart, they wwiUl bo every 
bit aa respcctiSfh as they ai’o now, or as Dr. Gregory hitnself 
could desire ; for what is> “ ri‘speetabiHty” but a leaden image of 
the pnre and noble instincts, which ought to have their dwelling- 
place in the heart of mon ? An attempt like that of heathen 
savages to represent by tlioir mis-sliapeit idol, that which must 
dwell like tire from heaven iu the deep heart of man, hefore.it 
can sustain a human soul in the wearing poriloua toil of life ? 

The stimulus of “ respectability” fails in tlie passionate ornoi'- 
gcnco of ukality, Wlmt a mockery is an appeal to tliq 
“respectability of the thing,” wade to ono^who is standing 
face to face with a great trial, as if iirtarErTAiiiUTY could swallow 
up TEMPTATION ! No, it Hocds a mightier deity than this to control 
and diru(‘t a life. 

l»iit wo are putting the AfOifAli of our storj' in the middle, 
instead of the end—a terrible solecism in tlio eatablisbed etiiiuctto 
of such things ! A digiosoion is always tempting to him who 
makes it; it looks like a sort of small inspiration; one follows it 
in the hope of finding something not promised in the programme. 
Diit now to return to Agnes, At the end of six weeks after the 
house had been painted and papered, and beautified throughout, 
the now tenant an*ived and took jwsscssion. JiJhe was a quiet, 
znoek little woman, who evidently had, as Mr. Wilkinson sur¬ 
mised, “seen bettor days,” and much trouble anil earo also. 
The two ladies made an early call upon her ; aunt Gertnulc made 
many hustling and patronising olfers of good-w'ill and assistance ; 
Mrs. Priscilla was mildly sonteutlons, and they both returned 
home, declaring her a very rcspoctahlo woman, who knew her 
position, and whom they wore iletcrnuned to notice’ Then came 
the wonder and the question asked of each other a doaeii times a 
day, “Who wtmhf be tlio lodger?” Time solves every perplexity, 
if IkC bo only left alono ; fmd in ^ess than a month two lodgers 
were instnlle^l in the houfio opposite—ono was a little, thin, wiry 
old maid, who had come tr- :]»« town to give lessons in painting ou 
velvet, and making wax Jlo.vcra; she had the front parlour and 
the second floor bed-room. In the drawloui;- romn was a young man 
of about eight-and-twouty or thii-tyi Wjiat he enmo for nobody 
could exactly tell; be made excursion: into the neighbourhood. 
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niit] was away two or tlirec days together ; he painted water¬ 
colour himlscjija s, drew plans, read hooks, and received a great 
inauy lott(M’s ; hr was very good-looking, and very gcntleniaiily in 
his iuhinss. Tlio two aunts made liis acquaintance on the sumo 
day that they wimt over to view the display of wax flowers and 
painted velvel in the front parlour ; and so well were they pleasod, 
that llie whole [uirty were invited over to tea that very afternoon, 
in sonu'tlniig more like an iinpnlac of enthusiasm than had 
dei’anged the steady current of tlieir lives for years. The atints 
\\ere also taken with a desire lo ho tlie Jirat who had a Imuquet of 
wax flowers under a tshiss shade in the window recess of their 
drawing-rooni, mid also to have a pair of ottomans and a screen 
of painted velvet. To tieconiplish such dazzling results, it was 
deeroed that Agn<is should go over and take lesvSons iu tliCoC 
occult arts. Agnes w'as thankful for anything that took her away 
from the everlasting sewing that wTiit on every day from nine 
o'clock till three, and attended her lessons with great zeal. The 
drawing room lodg(w often came flown to have a chat. He lent 
her books and bhow'cd his drawings, and told lier she might liave 
any shn liked to copy. There was a great force of romance 
smouhh'ring down in the heart of Agnes, tlie least grain of .senti¬ 
ment thrown in would have brought a hundredfold iu return ; hut 
the drawing-room lodger did not throw in the grain, and the 
heart of poor Agnes was destined to lie fallow'. Ainong.st other 
woi ks she brought from hi.s bookcase a volume of play.s, which she 
w'us obliged to rcatl by stealth, as her aunt.s would not have 
tolerated such “perilous reading.” This revived all l»cr old 
longing for the stage. She got up in the middle of the night to 
act scenes from “ Pizarro” and the “Castle of St. Aldohraiid." 
She built castles in the air, of which she was the heroine ; 
dreamed of the world, and all the shining g.^.«eties of balls, 
theatres, earriagc.*<, and elegant dresses. 

Jn the midst of all this, Mr. Emanuel Wilkinson came to lay 
the foundation of his mill; how'o*} now ennetautly backwards and 
forwards, and spcJd ovwy evening with the two old ladies. Agnes, 
by dinl t‘f dre.iming constantly of her castles and her novels, con¬ 
tinued to abstract herself pretty much from all that was going on, 
hut lu r detestation of Mr. Emanuel had not in the least subsided ; 
and It must ho confessed nothing could be more unlike the heroes 
and angels of her imagination,—she had not the least idea of the 
impression she had made on the tough heart of that worthy man. 
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llor astonishment was extreme, when one morning as hhe was 
preparing to go to her wax-tlower lesson, Mis. Prisclila, with a 
prim smile of Batisfactiuu phvying round her mouth in spite of 
herself, desired her to remain at homo as she hud something Ui 
comniunieato to licr. Agnes sat down in placid wonder ; it liad 
been so long since she had liciird anything pleasant or lumising 
that it never struck her to hope. Mrs. rriseilla }>cgan in a clcvi*r 
eahn tone. “ Though I do not think it desirable that young 
women should have tlioir minds filled w’ltli idle notions of suitors 
and marriage, yet when a girl is modest, well-mannered niid 
pleasing in her appearance, it is not suiprising If she attract the 
notieu of the other sex—it is a thing she ma;f reasonably look for 
—and it is the highest and most gratifying trilmio a virtuous 
woman can reeeivc, and she la doubly fortunate, when her admirer 
is a man of .sense and chara<*ter, one able tti confer up(.n her a 
respectable position, in the eyes of the world. For a girl in your 
unfortunate family circumstuiieos, the protection of a scn.sihIo 
w'oi'lhy mail is more than usually desirable j and therefore It i.s 
with great satisfaction I inform you that Mr. Bnmnuol Wilkin.sou 
desires to make you an oifer of his hand, and he has most 
honourably and propc^rly communicated in the first insttnieo with 
my bister, and we both join in our best approbation, and consider 
it n singularly fortunate event for you—of courso you liavc^ im> 
frivolon.s young-lady objections to offer, and tliorcfore we shall ;;ivo 
Mr. M'ilkiii^^ori an opportunity of pleading his own suit to-morrow 
afternoon—! make no doubt vou will reeeivc liim as a delicate- 
minded female ought to do. You will not seem too much elated 
by Urn compliment, a woman riiu.st always keep np^her dignity 
in the eyes of the other sox, and not allow them to pereeivo the 
interest they may have secured wjfliinher bosom,—finodest, retiring, 
and eold, ought to he the hearing of a young woman listening to 
her suitor.” 


“ Agnes, child ! what is the matter,” said Mrs. Gertrude ; 
“ are you ill ? ” 

“No,” said Agnes, faintly j “hut Mr. Wilkiiisou is so tJcrp 

1 >1 • 

’.igly. 

“ A niiKlcst AJid truly dclicatc-miii'icd woman m ver allow s 
herself an oxpi’esslf)ii ou the he;nit_' of her lover,” rcpVK.d 
Mrs. rri.«cilla, seiitemiously ; “and leaiity i.s a very fiivolous 
thing beside the sterling and respv:ctahle qualities of Mr. 
Wilkinson. ’ 
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‘‘But,** said /igaes, ilorsperately, “liO is very disagreeable, 
and after I lunrried him 1 shouhi bo sure to fee somebody 

1 could have likotl hotter, and then I could never be happy 

with hiin.*^ 

“AJy dear Agues, lot me uover have such a ahocking speech 
ftgiiin. What would any gentleman thiuk who had hoard yow ! 
Wlicn a woinon is inatTicd, it is her duty to love her huabaud 
molt* than any one else in the world, and no JEngliali maiden 
would dream of doing otherwise,—she must be of an unhappy 
and dt'j>rave«l turn of mind if such an idea as that entered her 

head f<»r one niorncni. »^hc would no more think of getting 

tired of her hushaftd tliau of her f)Wii father or brother.’' 

“ Yes, but,” said Agnes, “ one i*^ aii]»poped to take a husband 
from choice, and your lelatioiiM you cannot hidp yourself about. 
And then,” couetuded she in a slightly heroic tone, “ J do not 
love Mr. Wilkinson and never can-” 

“ I don't like to hear your head running ou love,” said Aunt 
Certrudo, ** none hut weak silly«girls talk about it, and above all, 
novor let a genllenian hear you—men do not like it—it looks 
forward and impudeiiit.'’ 

*<Ycs,” chimed in Mrs. rriscilla, ‘‘and let mo tell you, 
.ilthougli you may not heliovo me now, that however hot Jove 
may be at first, it all goes olF fust enough, and at the cud of six 
months yon will mdy know from recollection whether yon married 
for love or not; ihoroforc, it is absnhUely essential that your choice 
be made will) pnidcncc, and you allow yourself to bo guided by 
thoS(’ older and wiser than yourself.” 

“ But vdiy need 1 be raarried at all ? " said A^es. 

“ What elst* has a woman to look forwards to I should like to 
know? ” said Mrs. PriBcUla sharply. “A poor helpless forlorn 
creature she is, when left to herself—like a stray oat on a high 
rontl—unless she Imve some prudent, sensible num to take care 
of her. A’er\ few women have your aunt Crer^rudo’e strength of 
mind to mtike them respectable by thcniaclves.” 

“ Yon oiiglu to bo very grateful that such an opening is made 
lor you,” said aunt Gcrtrade, “for very few respectable men 
would like to mai'iy a girl whose father was transported. I don't 
moan to reproach you with your misfortune, but to point out to 
you how desirable it is that you should not throw away such 
uu eligible omiortanity for making yourself respectable and 
independent, for no ddicatc-minded woman 'woidu wish to be 
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dopciident, and a bui’don to her fricuiU; aud ^'our unfortunate 
Msitiou will he a hiudraiioe to you vn’er loaking your own way. 
However, you will think the matter over, and come to your 
senses hy to-morrow, which will he time enougli to return, an 
- auswei'. ’’ 

Foot* Agues was no longer in a cotulitiou to listen to stt<‘h 
sensible harangues. She was sohhing violently—she only luntnl 
her auirt's ponnisaion to withdraw, and left the room, and the 
kiuddiearted housemaid found licr a few minutoe afterwards in 
strong hysterics. 

“ Fear heart, Agnes, don’t take on i«o ; you will l>o doing 
yourself a jui'-chi^'f,” said the IjousonmUl, uhen .‘•he had admi¬ 
nistered such rcrtoratives ns tiral suggested ihoiu'^tdves. 

And what is to hcfoine />f uio i'' cried AgJU'S, wringing 
her hnuds ; “I wi.di I v/ere dead, 1 wisl^J had never been 
horn I Oh why tlil my uiother ever leave me heliind l)er ^ 
JIow cruel she wuis to leave me with nobody to care for me, slie 
little knows I ” ^ 

** Pear Miss Agnea, don’t talk in that way, hut juat tell me 
what is the matter 'i ”—and she put her stout arms round Agnes, 
*and socnied ready to cry for conumny ; only that the prospect of 
a secret consoled her. Agings told her all that had pas.scd. 

** Well to he sure ! I’Uo old cats, that 1 should call them so! 
to think of going to marry such a pretty young lady as you to 
such iui old fright! I would have nothing to say to him if I 
were you Mi»s,—just stand it out, they c.aii’l marry you against 
your consent, so just defy them. I would go out to service if 1 
were you, before I would be made miserable for life, though 1 was 
to rido in u»y coach for it,” 

** But they will turn me out of doors,” said Agnes, ]»itifully* 

“ Xcver mind, lot them if they dare ; all tlie,towi\ would cry 
shame, and if they marry you they wont bear it for you—take my 
udvicc, and just stand it out, nnd if they are sti/T. ahow that you 
can bo stout.” 

The aiep^of Mrs, Pr'^oilla was heard on the staii-.<4, and her 
ally made a hasty I'etr^t, Icavifig Agnes to encounter the fresh 
vials of her aimtV’ wisdom. At the sight of her, Agnes became 
so, mudi agitated ami c‘:t:iled, that Mr:^. PilaciUu v.-as obliged to 
suspend her remonstrance, and ling th(‘ bell for the housemaid to 
uaibera her and lay her in bod. A few ilrops of laudanum w'crn 
adtmnisti^^ to cotupose !icr«..and she was Mt to herself. 
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The iMjxt tltiy, Agnes found licrself in deep disgrace, and for 
days and weeks every species of tyranny and puuisiimcnt were 
employed to cou<jUor her “ridiculous obstinacy” as they called 
it; her aunt Mrs. Maitland wrote letters full of the moat drying 
wisdom, extolling Mr. Emanuel Wilkinson to tho skies, and 
entreating lier “ sweet niece ’ to recollect the disgrace of her 
father, and not to lose such an opportunity of settling herself, 
and restoring the credit of the family. 

Letters came from her cousins, eloquent on tho “ advantages 
of making a good match,” and assuring her that slio was the 
most lucky girl in the world ; but not a creature spoke to her of 
the duties and responsibilities that w'ould he entailed on her: the 
respect for time was supposc<l to follow luiturally and of itself in 
the wake of such a “respectable cunn'‘Ctioii,” and to bo the 
legitimate conseqiioncc of her “respectable family education.” 
Nothing was ilvvelt upon, except that she would have a “ Immo 
of Iu‘r (»wii,” that her husband would be rich, and would have 
everything she could wish for, end that she could have no reason- 
ahle objeetioii to Air. Wilkinson, a worthy, respcctahlo, sensible 
man, who was doing her an honour hy being attached to her. 
Agnus resisted obstinately for a while, but the daily worry of 
the contiuual dropping of sentences of worldly prudence, the 
ubacnce of any one to sympathise with her, the dull vista of 
yeai’s of a whole life spent with relatives who wanted to get rid 
of her, the petty tormenting wliieh was uniueivifully cxerciood 
tmvards her, all conspired to break her spirit and make her 
desirous to get anywhere to be away. She was once or twice 
on the point of yielding, when a visit from Mr. Wilkinson, whom 
her aunts insisted upon her treating with civility, brought back 
her intolerable loathing, and reinforced her resolution. 

One nioriiiiig Jier aunt (lertrude, who was readijig the nows- 
p.apor, found an advertlsouient for a teacher ju a Yorkbliire 
school: she seemed struck with a bright idea. Laying down tho 
pa]»er, she said, turning to Agues, in a persecuting lone, and 
with an accent of suppressed disp)eai«uro (although rouscious that 
i( was perfectly'allowable); N jw'A gnes, my sister and myself 
cannot put up with nil this any longer; our lives are niado 
mis< i able by your siiUeniiess and obstinacy ; if y ou perai.^^t in 
being blind to your yw'u advantage, which is all we have in viow« 
you must take your owrn way. You cannot blame us. This is 
tho last time wc shall speak of it; some consideration is due to 
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Mr. Wilkinson, take till to-morrow to cousitlcr what you will do. 
If you refuse him, then we must take some stcjis towards getting 
you a respoetable situation in a school : here is an advertisement 
for a teacher, and in that ease* you shall aj»jdy for it. Now yoti 
may retire to your own room.” Agnes slowly and sadly with¬ 
drew. In about an Jiour, her aunt Gertrude cumo quickly into 
Iicr, witli a small packet in her hand. 

“ See, Agnes,” said she, in a more good-natured tone than slie 
had u.sed for weeks ; “ surely you are ruining the beat pro.spects 
a iiirl in your ]iositiou ever hijd, and all for the sake of ft whim: 
look Ik'I’c, wljftt .Mr. Wilkinson dc.sires our pcrmi.ssion to pre¬ 
sent to yon. His aunt’s set of pearls and garnets all newly 
set, and looking lit for a ooiintoss ; and this letter, too, so kind 
and proper.'’ 

Mr. Wilkinson had for once shown his tact.** He had stayed 
away himself, and written a kind letter, hoping she would .soon 
put uri end to Ids suspense. It did the business. Tbe ne.\t morn¬ 
ing Agnes wjvito under the inspciption of her aunts a distinct ac- 
Cii]»tauce of his proposals. 

IS very body now seemed to vie who bhouhl make the most of 
Agnes, and show her the most attention. She was going to bo 
married, and to have a bouse and carringo of her own. Her aunt 
Maitlaiif] wrote that she mu.st be married from their liou.se, u.s 
they lived in better stylo tbtfti Mrs. Priscilla and aunt Gertrude, 
who were also invited to the wedding. Mr. Maitland jiresciited 
her with n hundred pounds for Iicr outfit : every body was de- 
liglited ; and in the unwonted exciltmient of being made much of, 
and the jdeasure of buying new dri'ssos, Agnes grew half recon- 
eilfd to the stop -she was taking, when Mr. Wilkimou wab out of 
tin- way. Tlie day came at la-st—tlie.ro was no drawing back. 
Agnes wa.s married, and Mr. "and. Mrs. Hiuanurd Wilkinson 
drove off' in a handsome chariot and four, with postilion.s In red 
jaekots. They were logo to f/onduu and l*aris, and v\gno.s w'as 
loaded with commissions for her cousins. 

Ilerv wo wilbtake leave our heroine, as she i.s now a married 
W'oinan, in a highly respectable position. 

Some of our readers may think we have made a great fuss 
about nothing, and that Agnes wa.s a very fortunate young 
woman, to have found a steady, resj»»‘ctftl»k^^ wealthy taan to 
inairy W. Is there then nothing real ui life,' except a worldly 
position and the material advautageB of a graitd house, splendid 
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fimiituro, po lity of money ? Are they of such overwholnnng im¬ 
portance that tlioy deserve a young girl should sell herself for 
money, body and soul ? That she should for money consent to 
fill a pobltiun that entails duties and rcspousibilitios, which nothing 
hut the most cufciro nod perfect love can enable her to discharge < 
Do they defcite that a woman should swear to a lie to obtain 
them, and hy ono comprohensive act devote the I'cmaiinlor of her 
days to tlio infernal gf)ds ? Do they dexerve that a woman should 
brand o?i her inmost soul the btirning shame of sinmlating, for 
MONEY, that holy, passionate loYC,^whieh fuses two huinun heart h 
together, and of two separate cxisleTevs ruaheh but one i Yet 
all this a wornaii docs who marries without love, for the sake of 
obtaining a worldly position. 8lio who docs this thing, may go 
to cliiircli in all the bplcndoiir of Brussels lace, and orange flowtM's 
—^inay have u dozen bridesmaids, and the sanction of bridocak'' 
aiid a Hpeciiil license, but she still sells hor.H-lf, in the coarsl'^^t 
and inosl ab.'^oluto sense of the term : she makes a better hiirejmn 
than the poor wretch ^Yho stands in the street at night—the law' 
guarantees its rulfdineut, and society agree.s to sanction it;—but 
the deep, burning degradation of the iiEALlTY is the same in both. 
What is the race that can bo expected to arise from such mar¬ 
riages as these i How can the children bo noble, higb-minded, 
MAN-LIKE, when the tmlhcr has crusluHi d(»wn all tins deep pas- 
ftionate iurtincts of her heart, and ended by dixheJkviny them ? 

If, in the cast; of Agnes, w'o could look foj-tvard.s, w’o should see 
the palsy of worldliness benumbing all the warm spontaneous im- 
piileos of her yonth—hcr liveliness and giddiness giviugplacc only 
to hardness and ^elllshness ; her life’s oim and object, heaping to¬ 
gether the glories of upholstery—giving dinncr-partio.s, andkeepmg 
up her consequence in the noi^ibourhood—thc' leprosy of intense 
vidgarlty valuing only^ that w'li^ is accu, killing all the refinement 
and delicacy that is indigenous to youth. 1 hen tlie intense ennui 
which follow's, and like a vampyre feeds on the very life ; for as 
all has oentred in sclft —and alone has no sufficing vitality,— 

n thickened lifc-in-dcath is ull that is left, unless she succumha to 
terrible stimulants ! This is not an overcharged statement. If a 
wontan sacrificed only herself, it would be most piteous i but a 
worldly marriage is emphatically one of those oases in which the 
rihia of the parents ai’c risited on the elitldi'en, ^ ' ' 
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“ Vou didu't call ? ” suit! Mr.«. Daws ; and Oross^houc looltetl a 
a^sout. “ TIjo ^ciitlomnu’s <x<nu' up-stairs/' ucUlcd tlio 
unmoved woman ; for it was not In the faro oa words of (yraiuiic 
man to shaho her. “ Well, I only bay what 1 said when yon 
hronght licr hcre^—-I know what I know'.” 

“ To the dovil with you, and all 3 'our knowledge at your l)«ek !” 
cried Crosbhono, and he jumped from his seat, and etri>d<) U>v\'arda 
the door. There lie paused ; and from his lips dropt that manna 
of life, good counsel. I tell you what, Motlier Sulphur!ongiie ; 
let me advise you neither to soe nor Imar.—At your age, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, not to be blind and deaf too.'* 
And Crossboijc ipjittcd the house, and strolling down the lane, 
turned into a little W'ood ; possihly to think of the reward awaiting 
him ; possibly to add to his knowlc<lge of plants and herbs. As 
for Mrs. Jh\W 8 , she looked full of slumbering doNfrucllon ; and 
with a passing smile of conscious niiseliief, sbe bot<tok herself to 
household affairs, cahul,>, patiently awaiting her time. She 
would wash up the bruakfustdhings, and well contemplate her 
m^tsurcs. 

We left St. .Tamos upon the stairs, Tii a moment he waa at 
Clarissa’s clufinbcr-door. Determined upon making the ai«plc.st 
atonement witliiii his powei’, he had resolved to restore the lady to 
her injured- husband. Yes ; ho would himself lead her back to 
Mr. Snipeton’s home ; and, <' 0 nfcs 8 ing the part that his w'eakneBs 
had consented to in the plot which, whilst unacted, seemed of such 
light account,“beg the good man’s pardon; ami pledging his 
noble word noyor again to offend, Urould euro bimsclf of the unlaw* 
ful passion by foreign travel; or hc-would try to fall in love with 
another. At all events, he ^as dotenidncd to make a sacriBco ; 
and would crown himself, the eom|ucror of^hU own possionfi. 
What a vile, base, inconceivable BCOun,lrcl was that dirt*ca(ing 
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npotliecary; liow atrocious v as the port lie had played ; howr 
degrading the iissoeiation of a moment wltli him ; and then, ]iu\v 
Satisfactory, how truly ennohling to confess a fault, the ctlufch^ion 
coupled M’itli a dcterminatloii of future amendment. And these 
varied thoughts possessed young St. James, as pausing, with the 
hoy in his hand, he was about to open tho door: he listened ; 
all was silent. Well, there was nothing strange in that. Again 
he listened : No, she was not sobbing—thoro was'no soiiml of grief. 
Perhaps she was fast as)cc]>. There was an air of poaoofuluess— 
of repose—in all things, that even confused him. After all, ho had 
possibly wronged the apothecary: the man had hoou a little ovor- 
r.ealous ; nothinghtore. Still, all wassilonc. lie listened : yes ; lie 
thought—or then tried to think—that he hoard a low' breathing, as 
of deep slumber. Grief never slept so soundly—a torn heart sank 
not so suddenly to rest. It was plain, he had been too precipitate; 
that is, in his deterniination to restore the woman to her liushand. 
8 ho might, in her heart, despise him fur his pusilluniTnitv. In her 
heart, she might rejoice at the violence tlint si^iplied her own want 
of courage by bearing her away. And then, what a j(?st would it 
he for the world—for his world—should bo think to play the 
moralist. He might be nicknamed 8cipio for life, ^till there w'as 
110 sound ; none, save that of loivest breathing. What a simpleton 
he had nearly shown himself I There could be no doubt that the 
w'oinan loved him ; and, tho step taken, was profoundly happy for 
luT delivcraiioe. J'lacing the key in Ills pocket, »St. .lames 
dcseomied the stairs to have some further talk with tho apothe¬ 
cary ; tlic ill-used man who had .sutfered in the hard judgment of 
his noble friend. Now, whilst St. Jnmos, following Crossbonc, takes 
counsel of that wise, worldly man, we will return to the Honourable 
Member for Liquorish ; all the time tremondously iudignant at 
the violeneo offered to Snipetou a household g ids and resolved, at 
tho cost nf any exertion or peril, to revenge it. 

Mr. Capstick left Siupoton late m the evening, having exacted 
from him n promise that he wonjrl .itteiid a council to be held at 
tlie senator’s lodgings, in Loi;g Acre, early next morning, should 
no nows be obtained of the fugitive ore then. In the incantimc, 
Capstick, advised by Briglit Jem. .had summoned .lorry Whistle, 
ilnit meekest of hiunaii bloodhounds, to assist them. Ln to at night, 
Mr. Whistle had been possessed of all the oircumstaucos. Where- 
u[»oii, Ijo had played with his watch-chain, and observed—“ This 
sort of caper, you know, Mr. Capstick, is very often a put-up 
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thing ; very often* indeed. And I must say it, the evidence is all 
against the *oman. Yes, I must say it, against the ’omari.” 

J>ut you have heard that the young man says she was carricil 
'off,” said Capstick. “ He'll swear to it." 

“ No (louht on it, so far as he could sec ; veiy^ honest young 
man, that; I hope, too, he’ll take care of himself. Still, 
against tlic omun, and it's iny ’pinion, any jury would so find 
it. Why, hless my heart, Mr. Capstick, and j»avc they sent you 
to Parliann nt. luul saving your presence, do you know no more 
of life than that? Why, look you here. Tlio young 'onian, 
they say, is like a full-blown rose, and tho old man’s as wnnhled > 
as a prune; there’s a young nohloman, loo, in*the case, and— 
well, well; depend upon it, if w(r find lier out—and 1 ’m safe to 
do tliat, or niy uanio’s not Whistle—-she'11 not thank ua for our 
pains, I’m bound for it.” And Whistle went liis way. 

Now, (hipstiok, though he. would not confess it to himself, wu.s 
novertheles'i shaken in his faith by tho officer—ho spoke with 
such a weight of official exporieucc. “ Jem, I don't believe a 
w'ord of it; Mr. Whistle has scon so much of the black of life, 
poor man, he can't believe in any white at all—oh, Jem ? ” 

“ He has seen a good deal, sir ; good deni. Wonder he doesn’t 
look quite worn out, and quite wicked,” said Jem. “.For I 
don't know how it is, though wickedness and misery ain’t catching, 
to look at ’em, nevertholoss they do seem to leave a shadow in a 
man's face.; u suiiiothing that's apart on 'em. 1 know' ^now, 
when I ’ve been digging among the flow’cra—ha ! I wonder who's 
looking at tlnon precious earuatiuns, now ;—I've always felt a.s 
if T M got some of their brightness about me. A man that looks 
upon tulips, and roses, and flow'ors of all sorts all his life,—wliy, 
it’s quite plain, he catches their good'looks as T niUy say: for 
tliat ’b the beauty of flowers, they always look happy and good- 
U'mpcrcd ; hits of iuiioccuce that almost seem to make us inno¬ 
cent while we stare at ’em.” 

“ This is not a timo to talk of such trumpery, Jem,” said Cap- 
stick—and Jem evinced at the contemptuous word, which, to say 
the triitli, came from the throat, amfnot the heart of tho speaker. 

“ My opinion is that Mrs. Snipeton has boon carried off by ruffian 
violence. 1 hope 1 don’t think too well of anybody—1 trust not— 

I never did in all my life, and I’m not goi’ig to begin now; but I 
must believe her to be a guHtless, ill-used gentlewoman. And 
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then tlirt man waa kuocTced dovrn in herdofeneo-^and^ by the Way, 
I wa» goin^ to sj^eak to yo\i about that young man,’* 

“ Yc6 , sir, to bo sure: be *8 now seareMng all eonaers, mid 
tiwears liii *11 find hia mistress, if bo dies for it. A nice, Imnest 
young fellow that, bat ! ’* said Jetn. **• Hus it all in his face, 
hasn't be ? ’* 

** Wliy, to say tbe ti’UtJi, 1 think he has ; that is. ho looks too 
honest. Foople whoVo so much of it iu their focos, pooplo who 
somehow make a show window of their countcuancc —well, somehow, 
I distrust ’em. Whore does he come from ? Who were his 
parents? Has ho got a character, and did the parson of the 
parish sign it ? If ho hasn’t, I don’t btdiore in him. The fact is, 
1 ’vc boon too easy all my life; and will nevor t<ike a man’s 
oharacter again i{ it isn’t written in a good bold hand, and pro¬ 
perly authenticated. Who is be ? Ever since he called at the 
Tub—well, those bees have a nice time of it, they have ; 
they hav’n’t to go down to tho house—over since then, ho’s been 
Hitting about rac, as if he was some mysterious puzzle of a vagar 
bund that—why, Jem, what are you looking so hard at ? What’s 
tho matter, man ? ” 

Well, sir, 1 must say it; tliough you are a member of Ptu Jia- 
meut^—Heaven bclp you in all your misfortunes, say I-»you hav’n’t 
grown the wiser on that account. Don't you remember a poor 
little piece of a dirt of a boy called St Giles ? ” 

** Q^rtainly ; ono of tho things raised to he hanged ; one of the 
little rascalities of life reared up that resjiectahle folks may seem 
all tlio moro rospootable; one of tho shades of the fine picture of 
life, bringing out the bright colours all the stronger. It’s a 
pity they didu t hang liim. Mercy's a bungling virtue, after, alh 
Jem ; aud nine times out of ten, does just as much harm as mis¬ 
chief itself. Well, what of St. Giles ? ” oriodGaj^tiok, ^uifce relieved 
by Ills hurst of eynieism—quite refreshed with hia own vinegar. 

** Why, you know he was transported for life. A long time 
that, air, for fourteen to look for’ard to,’’-said Jem. 

** Poob, pooh; ho went to a fine place, Jem, Botany Bay; 
lovely climate; six crops of peas, Jm a year j pine-apples for a 
jicnny ; aud cockatoos so plenty, they puti ’em iu pies instead of 
pigoona. St. Giles—^Iie 1—he I a groat man now, I ’vo no doubt. 
Sliouldn’t wonder 'if he hunts kangaroot^ ifvHh fo-v-hounds, aitd- 
drtves a conch-and'four." 
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** Well, with any chance of that, I should say he^il florojr tionio 
bach agin,’* aaid Jem, rory gravely. 

Back, again! Why, Mr. Aniseed, aro^ yon ignorant of the 
^ laws of your country? ” cried Capstickt his oy© twinkling. 

“ i iw», •’ cried Jem; “ and when 1 kfeow what n lot of wi(^ko^l^. 
jie-ss is in some of *em, I can’t say that I’m not gla<i I doift know 
any more; saving your presence, agin, as a membeir of P^irKa- 
inent, and a maker of the samo.’^ 

“ Well, then, you do not know, perhaps, that if St. Giles was 
to put his foot In merry England, they’d hang him for the imper¬ 
tinence ? Are you aw'are of tiiat interesting fact, Mr. Aniseed ? ** 
cried Capstick. * 

** Why, without any conceit, I should hope I-did know that 
much. But you «oo, sir, love of country is strong though I don’t 
know why it should be,” said Jem. 

Nor f. But a man's love for his country is very often like a 
'woman’s love for her husband ; the worse the treatment, the deeper 
the a^GCtion. To bo sure, wc 'r© oB of one family—all men J and 
that, I suppose, is why we ^[uarrel and go to war so often. And 
' droll family wc are, too, Jem. I declare, Jem, when I some¬ 
times sit and look at that globe—^for slnco 1 was made a member, 
of course 1 could do no other than buy a couple, one for the earth 
and one for the stars; In case anything should come up about 
boundaries of—” 

“ Of what ? The stars? ” cried Jem. 

** No j not of the stars. And—though I would’nt answer for 
anything an Act of Parliament couldn’t meddle with—when 1 sit 
and look at the globe, I do think that the family of man, as vre 
call cursehos—even while we're grinding swords to cat soma of 
the family’* throats—the family is, after all, a drpll lot. I often, 
do pity my millions of brOthcFs. When I’m in bed, I ^ink there ^s 
ray brother in Greenland going to tom out in the snow, to catch 
a seal for dinni'T ; and there s my brother in Kafilrland making 
himself a very handsome sa.^h of sheep’s entrails ; and there’s my 
brother in India Ibying down his bo^ for wheels to roll him into 
paste; and aiibtfaer Orieniul brother standing upon one leg for 
tvveuty years^ that ho may pass to Bnvma as a cock passes to 
sleep; and there are thoosands^ other brothiu's notching, 
cutting, inttooingfraternal flesh in all shopcs apd (dl patterns; and 
there is another brother on the banks of tW Bosphorus, going 
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liotno from the purchase of a fiftietli wife, fhinhing nn more of the 
bargain than if lie had ])ought a tame rabbit; and tl>ci» tlierc are 
crowds of (>(lic.‘r gluttonous IjrotherK dancing round a brotiwr tied 
to a stiilvo, ere he shall ho rousted—dancing round him, and, with'' 
opicurc.in eyes, anticipating tlie tit-l)its of the living animal ; and’^ 
tlicro is another brother dying, with a cow’s tail in his hand, as 
thougli tliut tufty <|ueuc tied heaven to earth, and he cotilU climh to 
bliss ujK)n it; and there are millions of brothers playing sudi tricks, 
and, M’liat is worse, permitting,such tricks to he played upon them, 
tliat som(ftirn(‘s, .loni, I do fed ashamed of the fninilv. 1 do. 
And then I Imvo wished myself—since I Imvc a habit of walking 
upon two log.s, and any other mode of progress would he inconve¬ 
nient—I hivv(! wislied mysdf, Jem, an old, grave, jiutriurdial 
baboon, deeply hiiriod in some forest; some tliick, inijjervloiis, 
ahidlng'jjhice —some green garrison, made unapju’oadialdc hy 
spikes and th(»rns, and malti*d canes and reeds, and all the 
armoury that Nature grows, to guard her solitudes. Yes, Jem ; 
sometimes when 1 liavo heeii ot?t of humour with my family— that 
most quarrelsome bipod lot—I have wished mysdf, as 1 .say, an 
old baboon.” 

“ Well, T never did that. Hut I do recollect tins,” sai»l Jem, 
“ Once, when I was a little hoy, and had been licked for doing 
Tudhiug, hut saying T was hungry, and standing to it.--once T did 
wish myself a monkey, at a parlour window in a square, eating 
cherries like any Christian, though at the time they couldn’t ha 
been less than a shilling a-pound. 1 did wish that, and thought it 
very wicked aftenvards ; hut I never did, in my proper senses, 
wish mysdf a baboon, straddling about with a young tree for a 
walking-stick, like I’ve seen 'cm in the picture-books. 1 never 
did Avish that.” 

“ That oidy shoAvs you AA-^aut ambition, Jem. Hi.t to return to 
our love of country, Join, and Amiiug St. Giles.” 

•* Well, all I was going to say is this. Suppose he Avas here— 
Avhrtt would you do ? ” asked Join. 

“I)o! As a laAA’-makcr, respect the laws. Give up the mis- 
ercant, of course,” said CapsUck 

“ You couldn’t do it, sir ; no, you couldn’t do it,” cried Jem 
Avith emphasis ; and Capstick, though lie tried to look astonished 
at !he contradiction, cared not, it was plain, to pursuo the argument. 

htirly the next morning, Mr. Whistle made his appearance at 
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Capstick’s lod^ngs ; and Mr, ^Vlust^o was bo calm, so solf-pos- 
90880 ( 1 ,^ apparently so-content with himself and all the world ahout 
him, that it was clear ho had passed the last tiiglit in a inaiiner 
^most profitable to the ends of justice. With Uie customary flower 
an bi.s moutli, he still hummed a tunc, still played with his watcU- 
chain. He seemed perfectly happy ; his heart was warmed with 
a great secret. 

“ Well, Mr. Whistle, nhout this most unfortunate lady,” said 
(lap.stick. ** Any news ? ” 


“ News ! To be sure, »Shc ’» all right,” cnod Whistle. 

** llight! ** echoed Capstiok. “ Giirried off—tom away from 
her husband—and all right ? Air. Wlustlc ! ” *. 


“ This is rather a serious business; not at all a common nmtter, 


Mr. Cap.stick. A very nice and delicate affair,^! can toll you : 
and for tins reason”—said Wbistle, with his finger at his nose, 
tlicrc 'a nobility in it.” 

. “ Nobility ! That makes it more atrocious,” cried Capstick. 
ik That nobility should violate the Ipws —" 

“Well, I don’t know,” observed Mr. Whistle; “as they're 
born to make 'em, perhaps th(*y think they’ve the best riglit to do 
what they like w'ith ’em. llowsomever, it will he a diflieult job ; 
a very diflieult job, ” and Whistle shook hisdieiid. 

“ 1 can’t see it. You say—at least 1 undci'stnnd as much— 
that you have got good scent of the runaway.” 

“ JSoent! What did I come into the >vorld for ? I was made on 


purpose for the work. In course 1 have ; before I wont into my^ 
shevfs last night, I could almost have ttworn where to put my 
band upon ’em, and afore 1 got up this inomtng, 1 was moral 
certain of it; and it’s turned out as 1 thought; in course, as I 
thought.” - » 

“ Well, then, Mr. Whistle,” cried Capstick, “ Uioro *s no time 
to ho lost.”— 


“ We’ve the day before us,” auswered the officer; ** and wo 
musn’t spoil it by too much huiry, you see.” 

But here Mr. AVliistle was interrunted by tbc announced arrival 
of Mr. Snipotote*s servant; and S||^lIc8 , pale and haggard, pre¬ 
sented himself, lie winced, and we colour flow to his check as 
ho 'saw the officer, who—still chewing the flower-stalk—^looked 
calmly, nay kindly, upon the returned tranr port. ^ , 

“ Well, young man,” said Whistle, “ and what news do you 
bring 
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** None nt nil, pir : none. Tvo not been off my legs all iiigbt ; 
and I eon hear nothing—nothing,” said St. Oilea. 

“ Humph ! I hcliovo you know one Orosshono, an apothecary ' 
He was Mrs. Snipelon’s doctor down in Kent, cU? lVrhn|>w T’m 
wr<mg ; !>nt Jh'e heard so,” paid Whiiitle, and ho looked with a 
shrewd, inaginc look at the iritcn’Ogatcd. “And 1 heliove, tliis 
Mr. Criwshonc is lawyer to a young nobleman, somewhere ahout 
St. .1 Junes %'Sqiiaro, eh i And it was the apothecary, 1 tlihik, who 
recotmntojdrd yon to good Mr. Snipelon ? ” 

To all these (jne.'^ti(nis St. Giles silently assented. 

“ IVay, luy man,” cried VVlnatle sharply, “ do you kuow a 
gentleman, l>y iiafne Thomas Blast ? ” 

“ No,” cried St. Giles, tpiickly ; and then he coloured at the 
falsehood, “ Why do you ask ? ” he stammered. 

“ Nothing: 1 thought you might hjwe known him. TTowsomcA'Gr, 
it seems you don’t; and as his acquaintance isn’t to he bragged 
of, why ”—added Whistle, with a sidelong look,—“ why you 
don’t lo.se nothing.” ^ 

(‘hipstick, who for the Inst few minutes had boon shifting his 
foot, and vigorously biting his thumb, here cried out, “ Well, but 
Mr. Whistle, it strikes mo tlnit 'we shouhl immediately coramu' 
uicaie with Mr. Snipoton. That wronged, that worthy man - 
“ Jjcft hia home a little oftt^r daylight, sir,” cried St. Giles. 
“ I've hcen to Hampstead, sir. He’s gone, nobody knows whore.” 

“ Poor man ! ” cried Capstiek, “ let’s hope the best; hut I’m 
afraid he’s desperate. What’s to be done, Mr. Whistle t What 
do you pro])ose ? Pray speak, sir; for I’m in such a flame, sir— 
pray speak.” 

’ The first thing to be done,’’ said Mdiistlo, “is to hire a 
chaise ”— 

“ Of course, instantly, A cKaiae and four, ; directly,” 
cried Gnpstick. “ Well, and what next i ” 

“■Well, that I’ll tell you, when the chaise comes,” answered 
\niistle; and with this answ'cr, wv for a short tiiin? leave the 
party, returning to tlie ueighbomhood of the lioiue of Shoveller; 
the house so hospitably surrqi^cred, for so much cash, to Mr. 
(ho.ssbone. 

Ill a small room in an old farm-house, about tw'o miles distant 
fi oin the prison * of Clarissa, sat a party of three; two were 
engaged on ham and eggs, and oountiy ale; eating, drinking, as 
though life to them had no other duties. , The third sat silent 
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and sad ; with a heavy, leaden look, that seemed to see nothing, 
"Now these throe were Tangle, Tom Blast, and Suipeton, The 
old man had (piitt(‘d his home to take- llio carlit'st counsel of Ills 
professional conseience ; and on hi.s road tr) town had met Tom 
Blast ; who, as he declared, had risen early that he might sct 4 
the diseoneohito husband, and pour into his car consolatory 
tidings. Mr. Blast had spent part of the previous night, contem¬ 
plating the initpiity of the case ; and determining within himself 
at unco the widest, and most profitahic conduct. It was plain, 
that Mr. Shoveller looked upon his merits with a very con¬ 
temptuous eye, and therefore, thoiigli he hatl d\jly ashiated at the 
abduction of the lady, knocking down liis young friend with 
a stern sense of duty and a bludgeon—therefore he felt that 
he should host perform his duty to his coi^scieiicc and his 
interest, by doing service to Mr. Snipeton. lie would, no 
doubt, pay a good sum for the knowledge of his wife’s whertj- 
ahout; and therefore Blast rose early, like an honest, thrifty man, 
to nmkc; otler of the pennyworth.* And this intention Mr. Blast 
merely indicated to Suipeton on their fir.st meeting, assuring hini 
that as the day grow older, the infurniation would ripen ; and 
with this hope Siiipetou took Blast with him to the house of 
Tangle. It was here that Mr. Blast spoke out. It W’ould be his 
ruin for life—there was no doubt of that—if it was known that he 
liad peached ; he would be hunted all over the world, and never 
know' a mouicnt’s fjuict ; yet he had, he hojicd, a conscience ; lie 
had been an unfortunaie man, always trying to do the right 
thing, but the world never letting him <Io it: neverthcleas, he 
would not dtspair of hone.sty and a good character; with a quiet, 
happy, c<)jnfortahle old age to end with. And so, as it was a 
wickt'il thing to part man aud wdfe, and'he could uot ‘think where 
jicople who dill siieli wickedness could ever expect to go to, 
lie w’oiiM at once toll Mr. .Snipeton where AL’s, Snipeton w'as 
for—ye*^, for ten guineas. \Tiybody who did not care to be 
honest, would liave asked tw'cuty, luit ho would say ten at 
a word : leavifig anything heyonil that to the generosity of 
Mr. Snipeton. ♦ 

“ And you are not aware, Mr. Blast,” .seid Tangle, “ that at 
this moment w'C may take you up for an icetjsjy^ry ; that wc may 
cage you, instead of paying you, eb ?” 

“ Vrell, and wbat if you did?” asked Blast. *• Vou might 
lock me up, I know; hut you couldn’t unlock my mouth. But it's 

T 2 • , 
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like, the way of the world ; you won’t let u pool* man be hone.st, 
if he would. A fine handsome young gentloman’s run off with 
thi.s old goiilleraan's wife, and-” 

** TIuto— no matter—^hold your peace,” cried Snipeton. “ You 
f*hall have tlic money ”—whereupon Blast immeduitely lield out 
Ilia band when the—the woman’s found,” said 8niju‘ton. 

“ I can t give credit, sir ; I can’t, indeed ; and for this reason, 
you S(!C, my character won’t let roc. Because, supposing I give 
you up your wife, and you don’t give me the guineas, well, 1 ’ve 
such a bad name, and you ’re sich a respectable gentleman, all 
the world would be on your side, and nobody on ininc.” We 
know not whether this reasoning weighed with Siiipcton ; but be 
counted out tho ton guineas upon the table, which Ihast duly took 
up, counting them again. 

“ For sich a ocautiful cretur as your wife, it‘.s cheap, sir; I 
must say it, dog cheap.” 

“No remarks, fellow,” cried Tangle ; “ hut let us to business 
directly.” Whereupon tliey left Bod Lion Square; and, a few 
hoiu’B past, w'crc in pleasant Surrey, at the farm-lionsu already 
named. Their meal finished, Mr. Tangle rose, and with Snipetou 
lield whispering counsel. Then Tangle left the hcnise, rccom- 
meiidiiig Blast to remain with his patron, duly advised to w'otch 
him, in tho fear of treachery. And so two hours passed, when 
Tangle returned ; and again whispering with Snipeton, the hus¬ 
band, wdth rage newly lighted in his countenance, (juittod tlic 
liouse ; Tangle, in his turn, taking charge of Blast. 

To retui’n to St. James. His good genius—shall we say good, 
for he thought it so?—-led him to Crossbonc, w'ho, it will be rccol- 
Iccied, hud walked forth, it may be to contemphito the profitable 
prospects of his future life ; it may bo to peep and peer in hedge 
and ditch for health-restoring herb. Grosshone— fbore w'as magic 
in that knowing man—speedily reassured the timid nobleman. 
Clarissa doated upon him—was only too happy that violence hod 
been used—and, in a word, what would she think of him if, with 
the dove in his hand, he again(,fi({ng it into the sk^, when it must 
needs go home ? Had he, so liandsomo—so spirited a gentleman 
—'iio fear of the laughter, the ridicule of the world ? What 
would it say of him ? 

It was very odd* that the thoughts of the apothecary should so 
harmoniously accord with his own. St. James was determined. Ho 
would see Clarissa ; would passionately seize the advantage offered 
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liiui. He vrould be au idiot—a block—a stone to tbink otherwise. 
And with this new resolution, )St. James rettttned to the house ; 
Ci-ossbone promising to follow him. 

“ And do you mean to murder the sweet lady f ” asked Mrs. 
Daws of St. James, who started at the hard question. * 

“ Murder ! niy good W'oniau ? What do you mean ? ” And 
his lordship blushed. 

“ You’ve the key of tho door, and she ha'u’t had no dinner,” 
was tlic old woman’s cutting answer. 

“ Hero iS'—stop! I will myself see and apologise to tho 
lady.” Saying this, St. James mounted tho i^tairs, and placed 
the key in the lock. One raoraent, reader, ere ho turns it. 

An opposite door, unseen by St. .lames, is ajar; an eye, 
gleaming like a snake’s, looks from it — Icipking murderous 
hate. It is old Snipeton’s. Tangle had effectually performed his 
mission, winning over Mrs. Paws ; no difficult achievement, for 
the old creature—^\varped, withered, despised for age and ugliness 
—^had a woman’s heart that revolted at the duty forced upon her 
by her master. Snipeton bad resolved to watch from his hiding- 
placG ; to listen to the words of St. James and his wife, that he 
might distinguish between treachery and truth ; and so ho had 
promised himself that ho would suffer the interview, and calmly— 
very calmly—listen. Such w'as his thought. Weak man ! St. 
James w'as about to turn tho key, when Snipeton, with tho strengtii 
of madness, sprang upon him, and whirled him from tho dooi'. 
In a moment, St. James’s sword was in his hand ; in the next, 
through tlie body of Snipeton ; wdio, ■ reeling, drew u pistol and 
fired. St. James was scathlcss ; but tho bullet did its mischief; 
for Tom Blast, rushing up stairs, received the unwelcome piece of 
lead—a sad alloy, it must be owned, to the ten golden guineas. 

And now the cottage is filled with visitors; for Oapstick, St. 
Giles, Bright Jem, and Jerry Whistle—with a couple of official 
friends—arrive at the door. Snipeton, speechless, with looks of 
mixed agony and hatred, pointed towards St. James. Whistle at 
once divined tlifi truth. “ My Lords I ax your pardon,” said the 
polite official, “but you’ro my prisoner.” St. Janies slightly 
bowed, and turned away, followed by tbo two officers. 

“ And there’s another,” cried Tom Blast, “^here’s St. Giles— 
horsC'Stealei-—returned convict—you know him, Jerry; you 
must know him—I’m done for—but it’s something to' bang 
that dog.” 
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“ *Tis too true, mate,” saitl Whistle to St. CJilea, you must go 
along with mo.” 

“ With all mv heart! ” answered St. Giles. “ I .';Oc there’s 
•/ 

nothing left me hilt to die ; I may he at peace then.” 

Capstick tried to speak, when his eyes tilled with tears, and he 
seizcil St. Giles by the hand, and gra.spcd it. “ I km'W you—- 
and hoped better—hut take heart yet, iimii, take he»rt,” said 
Capstiek, whilst Bright .loin shook liis head, and groaned. 

“ Come in, come in directly,” cried Mrs. ^^itll her hands 

fast upon Crosfthoiio, “ Here’s the good gentlcimm killed— 
murdered.” 

Crossbonc looked at Snipetou— feh his pidse—and said, 
“ Who’d Lave thought it ? So lie is.” 


Krtoj, Books, 

Tur tiATTiJi or Km.nv Giiiii.N. From tin* )f h Tmiplnr; 'ivitli :i 

and othvr I'oenis, ly J. B. Kin«'.ton. 

11. Colbura, 

This hook, which, from its close print and dispv*»pcr1i(*n.'ilo aniount of 
prefatory matter ami notes, is at fii.st repelling, will he loiiiol on closer 
inspection U» he full of most inUaesting <h;fails. Althoiuiii INIr. Kington 
has not thought proper to announce it on the title-page, he is a 
professor of the law, and one who has studied it in its oldest form, to 
extract from it more than mere argiinieut in the courts of our “ Soveraiiio 
Ijadye the Qu<’eue.” 

However this mode of study may have benefited him profcssionaJly 
W’e know nut, hut individually w'e rejoice in it, as lb»* light of a strong 
imagination has given to these old dry proev.^'^es and forms the 
intelligence of retditios. From Fitzlierbert, iiittloton, Glanville, 
Bractou, Master John Maiiw’ood, and others, ha.< he gleaned ideas of 
the true life of the days of “ Mevrie England;and certainly 
deduces from them a dift’ercr.r piciuro to that of my Lord John 
Muuuers. In .addition to tht^ scenes given in the Chief poem, “ The 
buttle of Nibiey Green,” we have, in a learned and well-written intro¬ 
duction, an .account of the lawrless violence and ferocity of the times : 
when fifteen hundred men could, in defiance of the King’.s peace, meet 
m open day, and,ns'ith all theformnhe of r^ulur w'ar, wage battle with 
each otht'i , leaving one hundred and fifty corses on the field. This, too, 
only in the your of grace 1470 . Doubtless, it w as then coD.sidered as a 
necessary and indestructible evil by the wise, which to suppose could 
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ever bo remedied was io ima^dne (hai hiuoan saturo could 1>o annihi¬ 
lated. Arguing then^ as so many do now, of as Woody andusolesa frays 
between neighl)Ouring natiunj). 

The most intere.'ling portions of the \v<M'k, however, to us, are the 
abjidgnit’iitK at the end of the vo]um<», including one of Man wood’s 
trofttise on the Forest Taws, ;unl which, in a modest faitiwell, Mr. 
Kington tells ns, “ will be found to contain, in the qiuiint language of 
the author, as iniieh of his Itook as is essential to the underHlanding of 
its subject.” ^’llere is also a treatise on “ Villeinage,” extremely inte¬ 
resting, £in<i which, while it reveals the miserable bondage and debtise- 
ment of the actual tillers of the soil, exjioses many vulgar errors still 
ciHTeut as to slavery in Fngland : showing tho enrions fact that society 
has complotely outstepped tliu law, though the •tlried and obsolete 
framework still remains hung up in iho oM law books. Imleed, tlic 
author assuio.s us it only re<juire.s two lic-s and one iiuprobalnlity 1.«» 
revive villeiii.ige. at any moment in Kiighuid. the subject is 

curious and the sentence a fair specimen oftlie easy and lively mo<le of 
treating tliese dark legal subjects, wo must give his own wor<ls. 

“ Suc/t havht'H h-tn the can it fie re^eHahlinked? Tf so, H must Iw 

by confession in a Coui’t of llecnrd ! iNow the argiinieiit of Mr. Hargrave 
is, that the Coiifessioii of the Vlll<nii wan not a eomiptiiui of blood, but an 
admission of the inmiemorial niiti<|uity, which was otluTwisc requisite to bo 
pivived. Nm am-ntuf, he is a V illein by coufessioii; and, although it would 
be always ofa.>n to his i:hildr«in to show tlmt tho giiimlfatlioi* was fi'ee, so as 
to break Uic reijuisiie eliain of inimcinorial descent, yet, leaving ))OHt(Tity to 
assent or dissent, as it might be advised, wh.at, in fact, stands in the way of a 
re-institution of V’illeinage in tlie preN<.M}t geruu'ation i '^I'wo lies and an 
iinprobabiliry ! Let the writ be brought, tliat is lie No. 1, gfid the confes¬ 
sion b«* raiide, tluit is lie No. 2,—it is easy to fancy the indignant dignity of 
Lord Denman, the affronted good-nature of the (Jhief Banm, and the (daho- 
ratc n>pugnaii('c of the prcHidiug liead of (he Common l^leas ; but, given the 
Writ, and tlie Confession, 

“ ‘ If you deny it, fie upon yom- laws ! ’ 

“ Our only reliance, couscquently, is on the improbability. Alas, for Old 
England, if Young Kngland should be resolute to restore tho Golden Ago ! 
Tor how easy to conctdve a Dorsetshis'e Labourer, or a Ten Hours’ Agitatin’, 
too happy to become the Vilhiu of * Lonl Henry,’ assured, as he would 
be, of plenty to cat and drink, .«ud a reasonable amount of lea)»-fr(>g and 
cricket! ^ 

No ! there is no help but >11 Parluvnent; and it is to be hoped tliat 
neither its wisdom, nor its bumiuc; feeling, has been t::i.liaustcd in—Repeal¬ 
ing the Statutes of Jewry ! ” 

.The whole treatise i.s full|»f such curihus a.icl important matter, a]q|| 
rendered iu languago so unusually popular, :haL we earnciitly recom¬ 
mend it to the reader’s closest attention. 

We should have liked to have given some idea, by exTacts, of the 
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brutal tyranny ami selfiahness of the Forest Laws and of the circani- 
Htenccs of till' bondnfnn lowest In the state ; but our space forbids. 
Suffice it to say, that Mr. Kington, with the most liberal and proper 
sympathies, hjis no vulgar diatribes against the system, but exposes 
the Jiorntrs of the state by minutely and learnedly unfolding the 
circumstiinces us gathered from the best authorities. 

\V’e .should also have liked from other cau8o.s to have sweetened our 
leavc.s by the 'rreatiso on the Forest Law.s, for amidst all its barbarisms 
tlie.* sweet breatli of nature pervades its pages, ami treats so of iho wild* 
ne.ss of the woods, and of w'ood-craft, that it refreshes the town-wearied 
spirit even to road of it; for example— 

“ Vert, of Virida^e^ in old English * Greeu-hue,* because of its greem 
I1CS8, is either * Over Vta't,’ which * the I<ttwycrs do call llault Br»y.s,’ and w 
nil msuimTor ‘Great Wood or ‘Nether Vert,’ which the ‘ Lawyers do call 
South Hoys, and that is properly all manner of underwood, and also Hushes, 
Thnriios, Uorse, and^sueh like ; and some men do take Feam and Heath to 
be Nether Vert, but it cannot bt? so, onlesso that the samo be underwood, or 
of the kind <if underwood, as Master Flet^twood saitli.’ Ami the ‘ Forest 
Lawyers have a third sort of vert, which they <lo call Special vert, which is 
every tree and bush within the forest that doth bear fruit to feed the Deer 
withal, as Peaiart^es, C'rabtreos, UawUiomes, Blackbush, and such like; and 
the r«‘ason is * because the otfeuee in destroying of such vert is mor<' 
highlier punished then tlie offence in the destruction of any oth«tr veru’ 
And all Vi;rt in the king’.s woods Is ‘ Special ;* but in the woods of a common 
person, only ‘ such trees as do bear fruit to feed the Deer. And the ‘ Forest 
Lawes do as S])eeiiUly regard die preservation of the A'ert of tlu‘ Forest as 
they do tin* Venison first, becauso the nature of the wild beasts is ‘ to 
resort unto the woods and great eoverts, wherein they take Uieir eheerful 
delight and felicity, bo secret and (juict in tlieir couches second, because 
they ‘ do bear fruit which is food for the Deer in winter,’ when they ‘ dt> 
iced upon Acarn.s, Hawes, Sloes, aud suclt like,* and failing that, ‘the 
Foresters that Imve charge of tlie wild bca.sts must provide Brouse-wood to 
be cut di.wn for tliem iwid, thirdly, it is so specially regarded —proptev 
drrortm ; for the ‘ griice of a forest is to be decked and trimmed up with 
stiiro of pleasant green coverts, as if it were green arbors o' pleasure fur the 
King to di'light himself in, os it is written,* in Libro JHub-o iko'xariif—-U 
The Red Book of the Exchequer.” 

Of the poetry, or rather the verse of vhe book, we have as yet said 
nothing, and simply because we did not find it the most interesting 
purl ion. Mr. Kington has so inodostly addt^sed big. readers on the 
.suliject, that had we a w'orse upiifion than we have of his poetical po\ver» 
we should not be inclined to lest it too severely. Ho versifies, becsmse 
nuniiicrs arc e;isy to him, and he has warm and powerful sensibilities, 
’.^.icli he is delighted to utter. These cert^ly prove that he has some 
<vtho reqiii.sitp8 of flie poet, and undoubted^, in imagination he is not 
deficient. His chief poem is novel in construction, and very readable ; 
and if a certain imitative vein pervades it, it is imitation of the noblest 
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furjns of poetr3r. Chaucer and Coleridge seenitto have left th^r style 
and music in his mental ear, and he is no unworthy follower of th^o 
two great rcvealem of nature. In common with most modem versifiers, 
he has a tendency to dilfiiseness that exhausts his powera and wearies 
his readers. We could have wished he had condensed his chief poem, 
and published it by itself. Wo trust the graceful union of learniifg, 
both legal and .'uchaaological, with a fine relish for the beauties of nature 
and an earnest sympathy with all that is liberal and humane, will bring 
the volume to a second e<lition, and enable the author to give it the 
benefit of removing any reduudauey of expression ; and also to give a 
type hirger and nmre worthy of his principal poem. As it is, we cor¬ 
dially recommend it to readers interested in the olden times, as well iis 
in the i)rogrcsH of society, and promi.sR them they wW not bestow their 
time uiiprofitably nor unpleasantly in its perusal. 


Tun Works of ^Ikorcg Sand. Translated by Matii,da M. Hays. Parts 

I. Hiid II., forming Vul. 1. The Last Aluim and Simon. IGino. 

PI. Churton. 

Tub works of George Sand have Idbg been to the respectable English 
render the Atlaiitides of modem literature, regarding which, all sorts of 
fabulous narrations prevailed. That there m';is something very tempting 
about them was universally conjectured; but there was also something 
equally dangerous. The golden apples wore beset by a foul and mon¬ 
strous dragon, whoso pestiferous breath would deal death or worse to 
all who approached them! Some few years since, to mention them in 
what is temied respectable society, was an outrage, and a mark of 
revolutionary audacity or of corrupted morals. Time, however, which 
does so many good and so many bad things, at length softened even the 
hostility raging against 8and. A few bold men ventured to assert 
iSand’s genius, the undoubted power of writing she possessed, and the 
intense interest of her stories and penetration into human character. 
Being unknown, the great organs of literature let her shiifiber on in her 
obscurity, only now and then referring to hers as something even worse 
than the common run of French novels, more dangorbus, because more 
powerful. One or two less caulious than the others at last attacked 
her as grossly immoral, and actosiably revolutionary, P'rom this time 
she began to possess an English public, and now transferred from the 
disreputable regions in which i.Iio firsteippoared with Paul do Ktich and 
Eugene Sue, she emerges u.'idor the patronog*’ of a most graceful and 
refined translator, and in a very pretty dres;-' makes her curtsey under 
the auspice.s of a fashionable bookseller. 

If such is ihe«falo of genius in the ninetee ilh century, what have we 
to reproach “ the dark ages” with ? If a writer of so .much power, 
of so much nobility of purpose, can, by the maligoant aspersions of 
prejudiced, and perbap.s ignorant opponents, be so long kept from 
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a due appreciation, iiL a country not twenty-five niilcrf from hoc own, 
w'liat wronj' may wo not he doing to other writers of the same country, 
who Ijavc hccii as eipially and as tiitUrly denounced ? 

lint such rnisslateinents could novor operate, wore it not f«'i' the 
goiKT.'il state of ignorance prevjuling on foreign subji’c.U in this country; 
tfiid lliis, notwitlislandiiig what is termed our constant and por[«»;tual 
coniuixioii with the dontiuont. Hut, in fact, our connexion with our 
foreign ru’ighhouis is vojy much Hie same as that with onr nexi-dooi 
resident in [joridoii. W'e kiKfW what sort o1 a house they lla^e outside, 
see them occasionally pass In and out; may know Mr. So-and-So’s pro- 
fes-^ion, and ohsceve that Mrs. So-and-l^o is fat or thin, old or 5'ouiig; 
hut tlieie oui knowJedgi' ends; and so it is with Franco. Hundreds 
and Ihonsarnls scnjutier through it, st)rae without knowing, and moat 
without speaking tin* language. There no cordiality, and little 
comuiuniicatioii; though in an age of real civilisation, we ought to 
think France no piore a fondgn country than any of <»nr provinces. 
'I’lic high road to Paris should ho as easy as the high road to 
Birmingham, and the inhabitants as capahlo of coammnieating. Were 
this the case, Sand’s works would nut bo looked upon as something 
far worse than Monk Lewis’s ; nor would it matter whether TiOrd 
PaUniMhton or M. Huizot agreed or disagreed as to going to war, 
which would, indeed, seem so absurd, that it wouhl he as .surprising as 
to dechiru it against Scotland, and put Kdiuhurgh in a slate of Mcgo. 
.If anything will aid, with the good application of railroads, in bringing 
ahont a ro/dly neighbourly feeling, it will he such writers us Sand, 
whose only aim js to set natural right on its own hroa'l basis, levoreing 
the pyramid of society, which has toe long been poised on its apex. 

The tv\'o Yoluiries now first gi\on the fenglLsh public by Miss Hays, 
if any fair sample of her writings, prove her to bo the greatest writer of 
fiction we have ; if indeed it he the office of fiction to inculcate high 
and just feelings by dt'lincatiug the progress and results of human feel- 
iiigs and impulses. 

That a nature so potent as Sand's; so capable of penetrating and 
appreciating human character in all its varieties ; a-.d so complete, 
doulnless in its own functions, should disrcgai-d Ih'. %iale convention- 
alilie.s of an offote and exhausted form of society d, necessary result. 
So high a state of nature; so complete a development of humanity, 
spurns at the unreal distinctions of society as true philosophy discards 
the scholastic frivolities of the mi Idle ages. Such writem come to 
urulicato and re-assort human ilure, ynd exiiminfiig the artificial 
existence supervened on the natural, pronounce it a fraud, a cheat, and 
a mnustrosity. Those bred in the coiTuplioii and existing by it, then 
decry a« sacrilege this severe process, and assail with unrelenting vini- 
if :.ce the social Hercules. Tlie principles of nature* have so Ipng bo^ 
abauiloned that they arc decried as sometliing monstrous: and it is 
feared rhat a demoniac anarchy will ensue, if the lultcn scaffolding 
that has )n«cn used to force or to sustain humanity in a convenlianm 
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form be retnoved. But this h to bo guided with much the samo spirit 
and much the same philosophy an that wliich formerly conwignod the 
n(>t to phy.Nicians and aiuidynt^s, but to dungeons and strit>os. 
The coiivriilioiiul keepers of tli«' world have oven numifested a dread, 
the I'esult oi ihcir ignoiance, of huiuau nalare ; and its passions, 
appetite"., ;iud all iis oleiuenis have by the be.st been treated a.s things 
to be destroyed; aiirl by the worst as reuses for torturing the race. 
As the unniLs of men have been giadunlly opened up and informed, 
this feeling has given way, and <ljirk prejudices and Tears have slowly 
taken thcjr flight. Men have »im>-‘d to look up and to examine, and 
many of the* legulatiens of .society have been found to Ik* not (he off¬ 
spring of reason, nor compliances with Ute inevitable n.'iture of Ihiiigr, 
hut the selfish and tyianiuni.s ustirpaiioiis of the In Fiance, and 

on the Continent, thes'? kind of influences have rcmaineii much longer 
in forca; than here. The worship of rank ; the inllueiice of priestly 
imft: the cumbrous machinery of the law, a luixlipe of obsolete funns 
mid theological .subtleties, v.mil the hieaking out of the first French 
Hevoluthui moulded the national cliaraclor into a voiy ciip])l< <l and 
crooked state. The violent effort then made, by overthrow’ing the 
institutions that fosteied these evils, couUl not eradicate the prejudices 
of previous ages. Though not fosti%ed by the laws, they are still main¬ 
tained by .a large section of society. Viide, siijier-stition, and sc*rvility 
can only be er;i<Ucated like other moral evils, by moral means. 'I’o aid 
in effecting this, appeals to In* the great aim of Sand : and though, Uk<* 
many reformeis, slie may go loan extreme in her detestation of the 
formula .and c(*nvcntionalisms that .sustain the errors slm would assjiil, 
still it mu.st he conle.sscrl that sho ha.s many excuses in so doing. Of a 
naturally noble and heioic nature, which ever must huveji magnaiiimou.s 
love of truth, she has almost hidden farewell to her sex. Her geniii.s is 
greater than such an accident of her nature. She has seen in Fiance 
W'liiit a disreputable position w'oman holds. Still a medium for barter : 
still treated as a baby, till traii»fenv«l by her guardians to a marri;ige of 
convenience ; and then allowed by way of compoiusation to indulge 
tliat flow of the sympathies which at «<»roc period or other, with its 
troubled .stream, guide-s and controbs the conduct of every human being. 
Feeling all this with a pow'craii'i comnletcucss commensurate with her 
higldy developed nature, Sand sought, in complete freedom from 
conventional restraints, that ‘‘» H)Imcnt of her missirm which she could 
not find within them.. It is a yierilous position to take, and one that 
nothing but suth genius a- .Srind’s gouJd sanction; for in too many 
instances such a stop woui-i be but an ah«ud<inin»'nt of aolf to the 
appetite.^ and not to the .spirit: to the sen.sual and not to the moral. 

The course this authoress has pursued, what over effect it may have 
had on her private reputation, has been Mi'cmely beneficial to her 
experience a.s a writer; and such a course i.s manifest in the power of 
her writings, as different as it is superior to her national contemporaries. 
The interest she creates in her readers is pure and in.cliectual; the 
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grand object of lier works being to develop character as modified by, 
or in antagonism with, political and social arrangements. Had no sach 
political or jdiilosophic notion induced her to M’rite, fcshe would have 
boon a groat author; for she possesses the genius that stimulates to 
obs<‘rvatioi», and 1ms the faculiios which enable her to communicate the 
results. Her giijat forte is character, and therein she so essentially 
difibrs from her countrymen, whose power generally rests in the inte¬ 
resting involvement of their story, wliich creates a succession of climaxes 
to excite the feelings, auri too generally substituting for the delineation 
of character a iniiiute analysis of morbid monstrosities. Even Mons. 
Sue’s woiks, CM^ually chaiacterised by high political and philosophical 
motives, must be raiiktui uud('r this general description. Madame 
Sand more nearly approaches the teni])cr<*ite and profound writers of our 
best school of fiction, there being no foretd or exceptional views of 
human nature, but a delineation of ils geneialitics individualised. 

Wo have specuhited at nnusual length (for our pages) on tlie grand 
distinguishing characteristic of Sand’s genius, and have done so because 
she has received so mucli injustice from the WTiters of this country. 
She has been accused of immorality, because she rejects the standard 
affixed hy convention to morals; but in the woiks we iiavc‘ seen wc 
liml a very deep and healthy raotality, denmiuling for human nature 
tliat natural exercise of liumau passions which unahused and unper-. 
verted is the loumlation of virtue. In no French author that we have 
r<*ad is there so little stimulant applied to the appetites, and so liitle of 
tliat sickly sentiment which, prcdcssing the highest intellectuality, only 
arises from a super-refined sensuality. Sand, in our opinion, is a far 
safer author to trust to young ladii>s, in even their present exotic state, 
than Byron or Bulwer. She w'ill /irouse them to a better existence 
than a sort of innocent seraglio life, and “waking the soul by tender 
strokes of art," certainly “ will raise the genius and mend the heart,” 
It is too frequently seen that the inanity w'hich is the result of the 
modern exotic mode of education leaves the individual open to the 
sudden and violent assaults of passion, or even appetite, and thus it is 
that so many beautiful girls make sudden leaps from I he most apparent 
purity to the utmost abandonment. Thev, in irmh, are not at ail 
educated, lliougli they may have been highly schooled. 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak individually of the 
two novels now presented to English readers by Miss Hays. The first, 
“ The Last Aldini," consists of tfo' noti<ms of right of a low-born man, 
llie son of a gondolier, and his.nioral combat with himself. It is to 
sliow that a nice sense of honour may be entertained by those without 
" blue blood” in their veins : an almost unnecessary lesson to us, hut 
by no means so to the numerous small aristocratic circles on the Con- 
lineut. The cliaraoters are fully and admirably individualised; but as 
a tale of real life it is not so agreeable to us as “ Simon,” in which an 
iutciost, deep and continuous, is created from a few simple chm^ters. 
of cvery-day life, Hei'e are none of the disgusting monstrosities of 
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human nature, which too much disfigure the pages of every other F’rertch 
novelist we are acquainted with. Here, as in all her novels, the easy 
and happy development (d' character is the gioat charm; the ]>ei'sonages 
being as well known to ns and as fully recognised as human beings as 
if our real acf^aintauces. It is this apparently unconscious felicity of 
delineation timt places Sand anunigst tl»e few great writers of ficlioa. 
With such knowledge of clnaracter, she has of course the powers of the 
satirist, and humorously delineates the weaknesses tif our nature. 'We 
had Intended to conclude with some little specinuMi of both her modes, 
the heroic as well as the satiric, but have only sp:u*i" ioj' the latter. 
The following is a portion of her character of a ndurned emigre noble¬ 
man, who has made his fortune during his exile, by tiadi^. 


t 


From this time till flu‘ I'nllowiiig spring, the (.'ount tie Fougirros lived in 
the town, where be had hired a house, nud gave entertainments to the wliole 


province. He met with the same servility from nil classes ; In; was rich, of 
a good family, and fin* pruvinciul dinners, his wm'o not^witliout merit. He 
w'iM, inoreo\er, suiliciontly in favour at court to olttniii trifling situations for 
incapable persons, or to prevent punishments merited by bwl eoiiduct. 
J)(!pendiiiits pander to A'anity b(*ttev than friends. M. do Fougeres was on 
the road to enjoy a good reputation, and what is called public esteem, but 
which implies a fitness for civic iiououi^s. On the day after his arrival at 
I'^jugeres, ln3 hud set labourers to work ; as if by way of rotiiliation, the 


white house of the brothers Matliieii was converted into a granary, and the 


com granaries of the castb; were reconverted into paidours and drawing¬ 


rooms. The substantia] repairs were not considerable ; tho body of the old 
eastlc U'as sound and sedid. The masons were employed in i*chuilding tlie 


U»wci«, ill ulcariug away the niiiia which eiicumheivd them, in narrowing luid 
regulating tho ancient enclosure as much as possible. With all this labour 
they succeeded in making an ugly lumsc out of tho old castle; very iriconv(«- 


iiient and odd, but large, and furnished ivitli apparent richnoss. As a great 
deal of gilding and high-coloured stuffs worn seen passing, it was not long 
before M. do I'oiigciHM was accused of displaying dazzling luxury ; but a 


connoisseur would soon liave perceived that in these slmwy objects there 
was very little of real value. M. de Fougerc‘s preserved, in bis choice, the 
medium between the ostentation of the old nobility and the economy of tJie 
spice inerchmit, lie led during this half-year a very im(|uiet life, and which 
seemed to partake exclusively of his habits of commercial bargaining. Jie 
went from Paris to Gu^ret, from Limoges to Fougeres, with os much faci¬ 


lity as his uncestora would have fi‘aversed the <UsUuice between their bed¬ 
chamber and the gallery of the chajxd. 

He bought and re-sold, and speculated upon everything ; he astonished 
his contractors by his cunning, memory, dhd punctiliousness in the smallest 
details. It was soon known thr«<ughout tho eomitry that tlicrc was not so 


much to ho gained from him as was at first aniicjpan'd. It was im|M>8sihlo to 
deceive him ; and w'hen he had calculated the l alne of an article to a cen¬ 
time, he would declare that the profit of tho sell-'r shoifld be so muek. This 
an much, with all his ju.stice, was so little, in comparison witli whnt they had 
hoped to extract from his vanity, that they were ml greatly diHcontented, but 
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tiared not ti ll him KO,for they found that, the fount was Kufficicntly penerous 
(relived from Imsiness aa ho wn^) dl«ejis*3 these mierota of the toide in 
prtvafi', iiMit not reveal tliem to In^ equals. To tlii'i vexations bounty, he 
united nijumers of obsequious polin ness, confmeted ui Italy, tlie eountry of 
laws ami tine words. The luiseliievous wits of the jdaee pretended that wlioii 
tbev went <o pay liiiri a visit, in flie < niiivi.'vcntin' uitli whieh ofl'ered them 
u ciiuir and ids palroT)a}i;e, lie would sometimes hastily twist up a eoviiet oi 
paper, as if tf) present the ciutianioii or nmist suitar be had been aneiistoTned 
to sell. Kor tin* rest, they jironouiieed him n oo(»dinau, us**ful,und ineapable 
of an unhandsome itrocec'diu;:;. Tlie\ hail hojted to find hi him a superior, 
with all the advaiitAtres attached to his ‘.ituntion ; they were obliged to enn- 
ferit tlu'm.selves with ati equal. 'I'lie wnrl.nien of Ffiugi'res employed by the 
clay were the best satisfied . they w<Te overlooked it is true, by severe 
agents, but they luuVthtdr inerc'ased wages of t'iso sous .a day, and every time 
the Count cam<“ to look after their avocK in peiso i, were lilH-mlly tr«'at(‘d to 
driiilv. lie might have possessed t‘vev;c pos‘-.l le \iee, yet tin-y w'ould have* 
earried him in triumph liad he wislic d it.” 


SKLKfT Wkitinuh Of TloiiKBT CiiAMHRits. Vol. 1. Kssfivs Vamilu»r ami 
Humorous. Foolsenp iho. Jiidiiihnrgh : W. A, li. I'hamherH. 

If .iny n\au can he said to have nmijiletcdy aocomplishiHl his aim, 
and have worked out his ajqiarenl dc'stiiiy, etnlainly Rob<;rt CIliaTnhei.s 
has done so lo a marvel. In Ids preface lie says— 


“ It was my design from the tlrfil to be the e.ss.iyist of tln‘ middle elass — 
that in tvliieh [ was born, and to wliieli I eoutiuued to belong. 1 tlmretore 
do not treat, their m!iunor.s and hiihit^- ns one- looking </» /ot«t cn /»(M, which 
i.s till' usual style of esM!iyi,sts, but ns one looking i*ound among the fireside.* 
of in\ tt'ic'nds. For tlndr use I sb.-jpe and •'liarpen my ajiotbegms ; to their 
ccimprcdieiision I modify any jihilosophieal disquisitions on whieh 1 have; 
entered. E\-c*ryvvhere 1 have sought, le.ss to atbain cdegaiice or observe 
rcfinenii'iit, than to avoid that last of literary sins- -dulnoss. I have eiulco- 
vouwd to be brief - diivct; and I know ] Iiave been earnest. As to the 
w'ljiiment and philosophy, 1 am not aware that any parneulnr remark is 
ealled for. The only principles on whieh I have bf<*n ..oided are, as far as 
1 am ;iwar»’, these—Avliatever .si't'ins lo me just, nr In. I'r nsetii), or rational, 
or Is *Mu tit id, I love and boimiir *-wherever liumnii woe ctaii be K'hsened, or 
bO])piiiess increased, I would w ork to i!.:i end — wherever intcdligencc? awl 
\irtuc'enu be promoted, I would prom.ue them. These dispo.sitions will, 1 
trust, be trae(?d in my wi-itinga.” , 


All will acknowledge that Ihoso disjiositions and characteristics are 
ti.aceahle in his writings, and that in n most veniarkalde degree; and 
A»ere we to enter upon a laborious analysis of hi.s writings, vv'e could 
mit conclude in wwds more suitable than his own. We may add, that 
ill so uhly fulfilling his own aim, he h.ns conferred great benefits on all 
cdasw«; iov it is quite certain, as he liimseli .says in one of his 
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four Inmdrerl ossays, tliat cheap thinpn, if really good. :ii«' not con¬ 
fined to the pooler clas*!. To many \v<'althy, as fo many a pooroi 
family, he has betm the Safiirday inoniior, and bioupht with him 
instnic.tixc amnsoincnf; enconnipinp and openinp up a dosiro for furlhcr 
information, lhai must liave had Ihe ha[ipiest etfect on suciefy. With 
lunv much jml^nienl and sapacity lie and his luMthcr coadjnfiir acU'<l», 
when they fi\t*d Iheii weekly iMi-^cellany af so low a price, is proved 
by its still ni.iinlaining iis suponoriU, amidst the extensive competition 
it }ia.N Itself hegoften. 

Taken as a nvnv piece of authorship, the present writings arc 
extraordinary. The lecundity of mind exenijdified in them would 
alone demand iiilenuon. ll M'onis at ilrst wondeiful (hat so mueh can 
he s.'iid on tin* t\er\'day affairs wf ilu' woihl, and when we liml tlnit 
the es.s}iys aie %<> leinarkahly free fumi verbiage, baving an ca.sy and 
decisive ‘^lyle, tbal besp('aks ibeir singlene.s.> of feeling and earnestness 
of purpose, we .ill' si ill moie surprised, it is true, the manner is; the 
mannei of llieHe win* first set th»' fashion in theS]>cctaTors and Cliiardian.s 
and Miriois of tlu' last cimtury ; but still the matter is original, and 
tho gennine result of siigacious oliservatiou. They are wonderfully 
readable, ainlt he peculiar gonius of the author si'cms to rest in being 
so without anytliing of llimsiriess. C^f all hooks lor meie recreativt* 
reading, it is the easiest of digestion we liavn seen. We will .not pay 
it the etpiivfioal comjdimcnt of saying it can lic taken up or put 
down with the greatest case; huf the most fastidious and p;iinpered 
literary stfini'ich could reli.sh its short, pithy, crisjj pajicns. 'I'he follow¬ 
ing is taki'Ti at random, and will, as well as any other passage, illustiate 
our asscitioii:— 

“ The tifdlles <*f men live in the ]in'soiit yoar. 'J'he mind, or at least tliat 
portion of it wliieli is usuallv employed in bpeeiilaiivi' thought, may or may 
iiof do so. (e-ncralh speating, every man has a ditrenuit .sy)iriiiia1 airnn 
domln 't ; his liaK el soul may Ih> past, yueseru, or future. So regularly does 
tills jn’ineijile ejierati*, that it might In- » new means of «-las.sifying men. You 
might di.'-tiii ruisli a jU’<>H|rt‘(*tive from a retr*)sy»eet.ive man ; a seveuteeiitli 
century man from an eighteentli c<intury one ; a* man of the second f|UarUu' 
of the nineteenth eenttin from one oi the third or fourth ; ami so on. 'I'he 
now' living gt'iu-r.oiou would yirohahU found to exliilM* -.yieeimeiis of man¬ 
kind, from alioiit the time of th«* enisoiii-.-s down to tin happy jn'riod which is 
to see moral evil aliiiosl banished ‘v ro die laee of tlie earth. 

“ It is my goo<l fortune to be on inrimate terms with a eonsideiablc mmi- 
lier of j»eopi«‘ who i^ve towards tie '-ojieliision of fhe pre sent eeuturv. 'J’li('ir 
Bocioty ib so delighitiil, ih it eM mug'. s]K'nt*in their company nngi-t lie, < ul 
up into mimitcs, and c-ach of the.-e found a rnor,-.<-l m pleasure. W'iih the 
slouHis and iir.beeililies of y*as'ilnir tiim' east heni-alli flieir feet, tlu'ir lietMls 
rist; into ihe cl "ar luviven *if the future, and aln id;- rmliate with the dawn 
of unhegmi hunvm e\'*ellene« s. A few weeks ag I spent a very |dea"ant 
Slav about the vear IMH) with one whow* mortal h'lme for the f*n;sent in¬ 
habits a country-li'-urc a few miles fif*m town. This indiviJi*.d is a guod 
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avornjjo KpcfinuMi of the class. Theft; may he one or two who live Rome 
twenty or y<'ar‘< ahead of him, but there ai*e more who iirif^er Jis far 

Ix'hiiid. K:isy in hih cireumstances, benevolent, and coiit<-n»]>lative, be 
t'ealiMCK die nival peace and liappiiiehH of the pootH. He may oecasionall\ 
jiflaiiee at tin* ennti'oversial topics w'hich fill the newsjmpei's, or at the local 
Hciu.ihbles which «(> on around him, but it is only to contrast them with a 
sfiite of things which will know notliing of such ignoble luatU^rs. War, re¬ 
ligions and political raneour, blind national jealousies and self-sci'Kings, he 
speaks of mildly,as things ju'opor only to the; childhood of mankind, and which 
must jMiRs away in the eourse of nature, even as the rudeness and recklessness 
of the hoy art* ehaiiged for the soft maimers and gciieroiiR sciitimcntK of 
youth. ‘ How can niaukind,' says he, ‘ 1 ex]iectcd to he otherwist*, at this 
day, than what they arc? For want of a sanettoned or inlelligihh* system ot 
pl)iloKU]>liy, they do not as yet know' the constitiient eleiueuts of their own 
luitiiiv, and of course act entiridy at random : trci’i an ignorunct* of the laws 
of physical nature, they expose themselves to Mimimei-ahlc miscrii's which 
might easily Ik- avoidi'd. The causes now at work jnusi. in time produci* very 
diftbrent results.’ There may be something of what the world calls entlm- 
siusm ill my friend’s eah'ulations, but the in.sanity is an amiabJe one ; and 
it is impossible to help being afl'ecU'd, at least for the tiiin', by the sweid 
bojS'S and mnralisings in which he indulges. Fimn the whoh', 1 find a Jew 
<lays of the tw'eutiotli century now and Uicn n great treat." 

-As publishers, Messrs. CMiamhers are at Hie ht'ad of a c]as.s, rrealt'd, 
by their presciemt and enterprising spirits, to which the jnihlic are 
largely indehtc'i. They set the example of producing l)ooks at pFu'es 
truly suitable to those to w'lioni pence are objects of very .serious 
thouglits; ainl tliey have greatly aided that pernioation of sound 
litendurc, wliich forni.s so necessary a ventilation to the mind in 
crowded societies like ours. In so doing they have gained their own 
reward, in moral satisfaction and pecuniary returns j and wa* are glad to 
see, that niirelaxiiig in their efforts, they are opening still wider flood¬ 
gates to let in knowledge truly to the people. How much it is still 
required ; how ill and injuriously, in many instances, the want i.s 
supplied; and how important it is that the supply be abundant and 
pure, and as a necessary consequence captivating and fascinating in 
mode, we cannot now stay to inquire. It is momentous and 
interesting question, w'ell w'orth inquiring into ; iio>\ if any one doubt 
it, let him ]nirchase one number of every penny publication issued in 
London alone. 
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DOUGLAS JERKOLD'S 

SHILLING MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Just publiabed, io one thick volume, flvo, eoBtuinine goo paifca, and npwards of 500 
lllastrationa, price aos. in cloth hoardH, 

THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; • 

Oh, the structure, CLASSIFICATION, AND USES OF PLANTS, 

ILLUSTRATED UPON THE NATURAL SYSTEM. 

Pv JOHN LTNDLEY, Pii.D., F.R.S., anb L.S , 

FrofeHnor of Botany in the University of Loniion, and io the Royal Institution of Great 

Britain. 

•»* To suit the convenience of Students and others. It is praposed to Issue the ahiive 
Work also In 12 Montlily Ports, price 2s, Cd. each; the first or which will appear on the 


Also, hy the same Anthor, a New Edition In ^my Svo. 

SCHOOL BOTANY; 

Or, the rudiments OF BOTANKJAL SCIENCE, 

With nearly 400 IllustraTlons, price 6«. Gd. half.bounri. 

— . . _a.. . - 

London: Published for the Author, by Biiaiiuury A Evans, Whitefrlars. 


WORKS BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

In foolMcan Svo. iince 4,*. Gd., 

THK CHRONICLES OF CLOV'ERNOOK ; with some Account of the 

Hermit uf Bcllylulle. 

Id feolscHp Hvn, prirc S«., 

I*UN'CrT’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. Cormeted and Edited from the 

MSd. In the Alsatian Library. With Twciity-fuur llluhtrationH by Krnnv Mkaiiiiw.>«. 

In fonlseap Ovo, price s«., 

THE STORY OF A FEAl'ilER. VV^ith a Steel Fronti.spiecc by Lkecji. 

<i T.arire fooUeap gvn, price S*. fid., 

PUNCH’S COMPLETE LETTEIWWRITER. With Fifty Illustrations 

by Kkmnv Mbauuws. 

Uniform with Doiirins .L^rn.lo’s Shilling Magaziap, price 9s. Gd., 

MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN [.Ef^TUUES, a-s suffered by the late Juh 

Caudle. ANewkdltion. llluBti.>U'd by Lkkvh. 


On the First •>/ Afarch^Price One ,Shillingf 

THE NINTH PART OF THE 

COMIC HISTORY Or ENGLAND. 

BY GILBERT ABBOTT a BECKETT, 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS HY JOHN LK£CH. 

- - -. • • 

LONDON: PUBLISHED AT THE PUNCH OFFICE. 



JEltHOLlVS MAfUZINE ADVKRTISKR. 


NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR LONGMAN AND CO. 


An l':N(n CL01M:i)IA of f'JVIL KNlilNEERTNa. lliato- 


nciil, Tlu'firfhciil, mid PnicticHl. By Ki»\v\n» Thhsv, F.S A., C. E. Illii»trHt<*d by Hbov€: 
Tlireo'J'lHMisaiid Knt^ravini^a iiii Wood, hy tt. Rr.in-tori. In t very larpe volciroe. Jjvn, iiiii- 
loriit with MeuBfa. I.oiiBman and Co.’s Senes of •• One Volume Encycloiwedias,” 73«.'Cd. 


II. 


An ACCOUNT, DESClilP.UVE imd STATI8TICAE, of Ihr 


IMtiriSn EMFIKK. rxliiblUiiK ita KxU-ixt, PliyHirul (’.ipsoHieB, I’opulfttioii, liidiudry, and 
( ivilnud Keliifiiiiia iiistitii'ioiis. By J. It. AI'C oi.i.of ii, K«(i. 3rd Edition, currccled, ('[)• 
larged, iimi grcfitly Improved. 2 thick vola. Avo, 42 b. 


Mr. MACAULAY'S JiAYS of ANCfLNT ROME, A Now 

Kditlnn. With numcroiiB IllustrafOrigirinl and tr<*m the Aiituiiie. drawn on Wood 
l>v (Sforge bcharf, Jim., and engraved by Bnniuel W illiantb. Fcp. 4io, sl«. hilK.; iiioroceo, 
4 '.'b. (bound by Iluyday;. . 


IV. 


A LYTTELli GESTE of ROlilN IJODE. In Eight Fyttos. 


Wilh other Antient and Modern BiiMndB and Songs relative to this celebrated Englieli 
Yeomnn. To iiliich la prelixed, his lliMory and Chararter, Krnuiided upon other Ilocii- 
ineiits than those made ii.^e of hy lus former Bioprapher, ” M—stei Ritson." Edited by J. 
M, Gureii. E.A.S. a vols. B\o, adorned witft Cuts by F. W. kuirholt, f.A .*?. 3us, cloth. 


\ . 


YOUTiri'UL IJFE anil J’UriTTRES of TRAViM. : bring llir 

Autobiugiuphy ut Joanna Schopenhauer. Translated Irutu the Cennuu. 2 vols. \ Jut,t reudi/. 


The BA'WAYS of inSTiMiY. 

*> vola post 8vo. 


liy Mrs. T*j;T;cy Sinnett. 

[Ji/f/ ready. 


HISI'ORICAL CHARADES. By tlic Author of “ Letters 

from Madras ” ” IJ'uat leady. 

TWELVl<: YEARS AGO. By tlu; Author of Lottors to mv 

llnknowii Friends/* [Jwit ready . 


The HISTORY of the CHURCH of CHRIST. By tlie late 

llev.JosKrn Mii.nkr, A.M. Witli Addition.s and Corrertiuns hy the l»tc Rev. Isaac 
M il vkk.D I). I■’.R.S. D.-ari of Carlisle, Now Kd.Uoii. leviseii. with Fidditional Notes, 
by the li jv. T. Ciiantiiam, fi.D., Cnapl^.n to liie Eord llishop of Kildaro. 4 vols. 8vo. 

[.Vaifi ready. 

CTIRONOLOGTCAL TABLES; or, tlie Antiquary and Gene¬ 
s'’gi.'i’.-4 C'oinpATiion. intcndod to facilitate the nisc'ivcry of the Dates of Uistorical, 
l.e!;Mi, and Aiiii(|narmu Di'fiiiiiPTits. Cidlccted from the btst AuthorUiea. By Wih,ia.m 
lluft .N'iNo llact'K, Eb i., K.(;.J■■ F.S.A. Fcp. uvo. 'it. bd. 


The llGRSl'VS FOOT; and, How to keep it Sound. By 

William Milks, E>q. if/i Edtlwa. Royal svu. with lllustrattoiis, 7«r. 6d. 

I, 

liOMiaN : Longman, Uromn, (iukkn, and Long>ia>8. 

A. 



JKHUlH.lVS MA(JAZ1NK ADVKHTISKll. 


Remarkable Case of Restoration. 

A Htrikln;; Instnnce n( the power of scieiktifie nrt to renietl/ the rlefecta of itntiire hHH 
lately occarred in the ease of a Mr. R nails, afrentleman rcsidinff at Wortham, in Norfolk, 
who, in the year ima, on rcturnmt' from llalcstoiie Market to Weyhrtd, where he then 
uleii, allied» nil f i In , tuI 

inonrhs’ duration, durinir which period his hair eoiitinueil to come oft’, (ill he hecamc. to 
iiae Ills own ternm, " ns perfectly bald as il’ his head hud hecn shaved and the Kev. 
.r. K Daniel, then clertryinau ol the parish, offered him a wir as a suhstitutc for his lost 
liair. Ifiiiltr these circuir.stanecH, he w.is induced to trv the effect of RowiT.iNU's 
AIacassaii f)ii.. and it is IhrIiIv RrntifjiuR to add with the most happy results. As anon 
us pmtof a bottle via.s ii«ed the Rrowth recommenced, nnd he ha.s now to houHt til a very 
Ihick anil luxiiri.irit head of hair, which presents this'pecuUiirity, that, thoiiRh prior to 
losiiiR his liaT It cvinrPtl no tendency to curl, the new Rroivth is cnrlv and stroiiR. Tins 
fact speaks too guoiirIv tor itself to rctpiire ohbcrvalioa.— Hell's Messenf^er. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

The HinRiilfir virtues of this sncnesiiful invention for restoring, improrinR, and beautl- 
fyuiR the lluinaii Hair, are ton well known and aiipreciatert to need eoiniiient. The very 
fact of Its liaviriR stoiul the lest of nearlv lialf a ceiitiiry (>f pi.thntioii, and obtained the 
especial patroriHRC o( her Majesty the Q'leen, II.K.il. Prince Albert, the whole of the 
Royal l-'amily, and of every Court in the civib/cd woild, and the hiph esteem in which it 
J.S innveisally held, toRCther with iiiiinerniis Trstiimniials eonstaiitly received of its 
efficacy, afford the best nnd surest proof of its merits ^ 

Price :!*. (id.~7.v.—Family Hottle.s (eiiual to i sumlll, lun. (id., and double that hIkc, t;Is. 

per llottle. 

CAUTION.--On the wrajiiierof each bottle of llic genuine "I ROWLAND’S 
arliele aic llieve w'ords, in iw<i lines J MACASSAR OIL. 

All others an: FH.imrLENT cnrMTF.Hh'KITS. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTOy 

OR PKAIIL DENTIFRICE. 

A WHTTK POWDER FOR THE TEETH, compounded of the Cholc>'Kt nnd most. 
•' Kccberchc IriRrodieiilH of the Oriental Heibal,” of iiieslinialilc virtue for priseri’inf' and 
bf'iu(i/i/mi/ the 'I'KhTii and slreniithrnnif' the fiuiis. Ms truly etbcn-iit and Irnprant 
aromatic propeities litive obtained its selection bj the OIJEHN’, tlie f'OKKl' and KOYAI. 
FAMILY OK HKEAT ilRJTAIN, and Hie SOVUREliJN'S and NOltll.llY throiiphour 
Europe, whi'e the Rcncral deinuiicl lor it at once aotiourices the favour in whir.li it is 
UiiiversalJv held. Pr'ce 2s 9d. per bus. 

CAUTION. To pifdcct the Public from Fraud, the (Jovernment .Stanip. wnlh A. 
ROWLAND A' SON, 211, lintton Onrdeii, eriRrnvcd thereon, 's affixed on each box. 

ALL OTHERS ARE FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS ! ! 


The Genuine Articles arc sold by the PKOPRIK TORS, and by every respectable 
Piciin'MKti and Cmrsiist tbroiiphcint the Kmirdom. 


B ad (JOUGllS AND COLDS CCJiKD JiY IIOF.LOWAY'S 

OINTMENT AND PILLS.—All conyhs and colds affi’Ct more or loss the Iiiiirh and 
otiicr respiratory orRans. Thus few iciueiii'M have any powci vhen of Iohr stuiidiriR, foe 
the reason that they do nol reach the parts aff'-cted. Now, when there aie any symptoiriM 
of asthma, or tig-ntnehs of the chest, . r rntiicully of hreathniR, if niRht und moniiiiR 
Holloway’s Ointment be well rubbed n.'i. the throat and ehest, all fever and inflammation 
will be removed, the breattnoR become tree, -ijid the cough cease, providing a few doses 
of Tlnlluwny’.ii FiMs'lm Lakeii necordixR to th>. printed directioris. Hold by all druRgisis ; 
and at Professor Hol{itwH>’s Estabiishmeitt, 24^ Strand, London, 


CHUBB’S LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND CASH 

BOXES. 

pHUBB’S NEW PATENT DETEC/’ORr LOCKS give per- 

tect security from l•kl90 keys and picklocks, and also give imindib dc notice rif any 
attempr in open them. They are made of every bize, and for all puiposo to which locks 
are applied ; and arc strong, secure, simple, and duruhlv:. Chubb's Patent ’* ire>]>rooi Strong 
Rooms, Safcb, Chcblb, amt tioxes. form a complete security for money, ui cds, plate, bonks, 
dec., frnm fire and thicvcN. Cash boxes. Despatch.boxes, and Ji^ar^boxesof all dixiciisions 
nu sale, or made to order, all tilted with Detc-ctur Locks. C. Cul'bb and Su.v, h?, bt, Paul’s 
Church) ard, Loudon. 



JKRKOLD’S MAG AZIN K ADV|klTHWER. 

Nohne.—Ttitae Lonengea contain no Opium, or anp fM^uraf^ of that Drug. 

Uotler the Patroaagc of Royalty and tbo uiitbority of the Faculty. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 

A cerlaln remedy for dlHordem of the piilmonary oreans, in dlihcultv of breathlup, in rc 
dundaiiey of iihleftm, in iiicipiont runsuinp*'icin (of which cnuji'h ih the mnst p<<»ilive iiidica- 
tiun), they arc of uuerriiig eflicacy. In anthma. and in winter coukIi they luivc never been 
knnw^i to fail. 

Prenared and sold in boxca, U'. ^d., and tins, Sx. g«f.. 4s. fid, and lOi. 6d. each, by 
Thomas Kkatiko, Chemist, ftce.. No. 74 ), St. Paul’s Churchyard, Loudoii; and retail hyall 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the kinadom. 


RKCKKT TRSTIMOIVIAI.. 

Copy of a Letter from Colonel Hawker (the wclLknown author on " Guns and Shootimr 

Longparlsh Mouse, near Whitchurch, Hunts, Oet 2 )st, iRiii. 
Sir,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary clTeci that i;havo experienced by 
taking only a few of your lozenge:*. I had a cough, for several weeks, that defied all that 
had heeri prescribed lor me ; atnl yet 1 got comitletely rid of it by taking about half a small 
box of yrnir lozenges, w.hieli I find are the only ones that relieve the cough withnnt de* 
raiigiiigtlie stomach or iligcMiveorgans.—1 am. Sir, yourhumblc servant, P. IIawkkr. 
To Mr. Keating, Ike., /H, St. Paul's Church} aril. 

N.li. To prevent spurious imitations, please to ob-iorve that the words “ Keating’s Cough 
I.ozcnges" arc engraven on tlie Goveroineiit Stamii of each box. 




Jlrown 4«. fid. per bottle. :ijr. per bottle. 

Pule !ts. ditto. 


“THE STANDARD OF 

W HICH IS THK BEST FOREIGN 



Jfl.*. per doz. large bottles. 
711 . .1 small ,, 

exuJ^mve of earnage from 
London. 

COGNAC,” 

BRANDS, 


'lUlE PATENT BRANDY, AND THK GENUINE SELTERS 

1 . WATER, protected bv the Patent Metallic Capsule, the only sure and self-evident 
safegUHid against adulteration, can be uhtuincd throughout the Kingdom at the rcspccti .'v 
prices above mentioned, or at 


7, SMITHFIELD BARS, and 9rt. ST. JOHN’S 8TRE’- 1 . LONDON, 



STOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS AND 
CONTRACTION OF THE CHEST 

Are entirely prevented, .vud gently and effectually removed In 
YniPh, and [.adiea "and iientlemen, bv the occasional use of the 
ZK7SOVBD ^iUk&TXC CBS8V BXPAWSBB, 
which is light. Himii l, easily applied, eltiier above or beneath the 
dress, and worn without any uncomfortable coDstraint or impedi¬ 
ment t> exorcise. To Young Persons especially it is highly beneficial, 
immediately iiriidurlng an evident IMPROVEMENT in the FIGURE, 
anrl tending greatly to prevent the incursion of PULMONARY 
DISEASES i whilst to the Invalid, and those much engaged in 
seilentary pursuits, such as Reading nr Studying, WiTking. Drawing 
or Music, It is found to be invaluable, as it expands the Chest and 
afferds a great support to the haclr^ It is made in Silk ; and can be 
forwarded, per post, hy Mr. AZtFRBD BXMYOIff, Mnnu- 
f'lrt'trer and Profirirtor, 1^0. 40, Tawintoek Stroet, Covent 
Garden, Xioadon | or mil parciciiiars with Prices and Mode of 
Mva-urcmciit, on receipt of a Postage Stamp, 



EdltMn of the Works of 
JXEr. Clihrles Dick ens. 


fK-TvauAY, i\e 27th of Mabch, will commence, 

‘ Jei Weekly Numbers, 

jirlfi Sixteen clear iind Inuidsoinely printed pages, small Svo 
double columns, 

'ilCE THREE HALFPENCE EACH, 

And in Monthly Parts, sewed in a Wrapper ; 

A New Edition of 

THE WORKS 0F‘ 

IR. CHARLES DICKENS. 

i; - 

iFhc Works to be comprised in this Cheap Edition will be ;— 

f'E PICKWICK PAPERS, which, completed in about 

Thirty-two Numbers, w^ cost . . . .40 

ICIIOLAS NICKLEBY, .32 Numbers . . ..4 0 

s ETCHES BY “ BOZ,” 20 Numbejs . . . .20 

LD CURIOSITY SHOP, 24 Numbers.3 

ARNABY UUDGE, 24 Numbers . . . .30 

At ERIC AN NOTES, 12 Numbers . . .^..10 

dVER TWIST, 20 Numbers.2 0 

jiARTIN CIIUZZLEWIT, 32 Numbers . . ..40 


ADDRESS. 

31st March, 1830, the Publication of ** The PosTirr!tiocs 
^PEUs OF THE Pickwick Club” was begun, in what was then 
form, at less than one-third of the price i^ the Mhole 
^an edinary novel, and in Shilling Monthly Parts. jOn Saturday, 




CII13AP EDITION OF THI^WOKKS 


A 

llto 27tlj of Mavcfa, 184-7, the proposed Ile-\suo, unpi 

l)cli(‘Vt*d, in the history of Cheap Literature,^v-Lll ho co 

s \cver been 

7r is not for an antlior to cUsoribe iiis own ipolvS- 1 c each, by 

till 

spenh for thcin.selves, he is likely to do littlq service V 
Cor thoni. It is emumh to observe of these, that eleven 


botiiiir 

stiH'Tifjthened in their writer's mind overv purpose and s^tHced by 

' kII that 

has endeavoured to express in them; and that their pmaii 

Qiit «Ie- 

a fihaiic which shall jeiider llieni easily aeeessihle ns a pos'fcim. 
all classes of society, is at h*ast consistent with the ,spirit 
they have been written, and is the fulfilment of a de/ 
entertained. 


It had hocn intomlcd that this CiiRvi’ KniTiox, now ami 
^Inuild not he undertaken until the hooks were, much older, 
Author was dead. Hut the favour with which they have h 
eei\e<l, and the extent to whicli tlicy have circulated, and eont 
cirenlate, at five timcb the proposed price, justify the belief t 
Jiviii.i; Author may enjoy the pride and Jionour of their widest di 
and may uonjdo it with increased gprsomil emolument. 

This helief is supported by the conviction, that the CrreAi* 
will in no way clash or interfere >vith that already existing. 

oxistine' edition will always contain the oriiMual illustrations, - 

. . ‘ J 

it is hardly neco.s.sary to add, will constiiuto no part of the 

l]i>rriox ; and its form is jierfcctly distinct and different. Na 

Avill any of the inorc^ycc iit writings of tbo Author ; those i:t 

_ O 

progi’css of publication, or yet to come; appear in the CiTEAr Ei- 

* ' 

until after the lapse of a vi^uy COKSIDEIIABLE PEiiion, and whcp^ 
eircijatiou in the original form shall, by degrees, and in 
of years, have placed them on a level with their predecessors 

To be«oif c, in his new guise, a permanent iumatc of rannyflnglis^ 
homos, whcTCj^ in bis old .shape, he was only known as a ^cst, or 



Che^ f ' r>if’KENs. 


****’-^ 
At ail: to^ 


3 


well thumbed and soiled in a plain suit 
ft p (‘at al* hy cliildrou and grown peojde, at the 
thojoiu*y ’ to bo hoarded on the humble shelf where 
^ boofctj, jd to lie about in libraries like an}' familiar piece 
I stuff fHt i‘4 easy of replacement : and to see and feel 
I \f^dic fii'.t, or grow old arul pashionloss : niiist ohviousl}’ be 
»cs ,,jf a living author, venturing (tn such an eut(;rpnse. 
ht^ies it never could he not on foot. 1 have no fear of 
taken in acknowledging that ihev are mine ; that thev ore 

simple canicstne.s.< and grateful faith, on my exj^rience, past 

# 

Sent, uf the ehoeririg-on of very many thousands of my 
lien and countrywomen, never more numerous or true to me 
v ;—and that lienee this CifEAi* Edij’ION is projected. 


[ 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


tw Preface lo each Talc will be published on its conclusiori in 

y Part.s. A Froiiti,spiecc to eacli Talc, engraved on Wood 

Design by 'sorno eminent Artist, will also he given at the same 

The whole Text will be carefully revised and corrected 

• * 

bout, hy the Author. 

a S]>ceiincn of the page of Tii;’. Cin-iAr Eiutiox, the reader in 

d to the other side. 

• • 


^ONDON : CHAPMAN HALL, 18G, STRAND : 
MENZIES, EDINBLJtUH ; CUMMING & FERGUSON, PUIil.lN ; 

I anin llV ill. imnKStLLEHS IN TOWN AND CgUSTHY. 

0 ' 


Vliilrfrittw. 
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fcinr. XIII. 


•JO 


Tlio noise and husilt* whirh ushered 
in the inoniinji, WQr& ►nffieicut to dis- 
jiel from the mind of th“ most roman* 
tie visionary lu existence, any associa¬ 
tions but those ■which wire hnmedi- 
atilji conneclt-d with tliu rapidlv-a])- 
proiveliiiifc election The heatiu" of 
drums, the blow in" of horns and 
trunijiets, the shouting of men, and 
triimping of horses, echoed and re- 
I choed through tlir sti’cets from the 
I arliest tlawii of <Iiiv ; and an occn- 
‘■loiial fight between the light bkir- 
mishers of either party, at once enli- 
V 1 ‘iied tjie jix*e|jaratioiih, and agreeably 
ill versified then character, 

“ W ell, Sum,*' s'vid Mr. Pii-kwick, 
*'s his vab't Ci>l'e.u*ed at his bed room 
#loor, just as %ie was eonoUiding his 
toilet; “ all alive- to-day, I suppof?e V' 

“ lle-g’lar game, sir,” roj>ht*d Mr. 
Welli'i*; ** emr pi*ople's a eol U'cting 
df)wu at the Towrn Arms, ayd they’re* 
a hollering themselvt-s hoarse ahs-idj 

“ Ah,’’ saiel Air. 1‘iekwick, tlo they 
iM'ju dcvi'ted to their imitj. S.iin !*' 

** Ncve.r see such dewot'oii m my 
hli‘, sir.” 

“ I2iierg»-tic, eh taiel Air I’ick- 

W111,. 

** Uncommon,” re-phcil Sam ; “ I 
I '-ver s('e nu-n eat and di-iiik so mutli 
alore. 1 wonder they a’nt ateur’d o’ 
biistin,” 

That’s the mistaken kindness of 
the gentry here,” taid Mr, Pickwick. 

“ Wen*y likel^v,” i-eplied Sam, 
brioflv. 

•‘ I'lno, fresh, lu»arty felio'ws they 
SCI in,” said Mr. Pickwick, gUueing 
Irom the window, 

•• VVt‘iTy fresh,” replied Saw ; *• ro«s 
and tlie two waiters at the ’’eacocl, 
hab b(>on a pumpin' ovei-^tli mdept'n 
dent woters as supped* tlicro hu-t 
night.” 

“ J’umping over independent 
\otvrs' ” exclaimed Mr, Pickwick. 

“Yes,” b&id his attendant, cv cry 
man*’slept vere he loll down ; we 
ilragg**tl ’em out, one by one, this 
momm’ ami put ’em under tho 
pnmp, ajid tliey'w in rt'’g’lar fine 
order, now. ** Shillin’ a head the com¬ 
mittee paid for tliat Vre job.” 



” exclaiinej 
ick. 

w, sir,” sai,l 
' on h»n bnp, 
r .i'nt,” 
•cAwick, 
Jvh>hecl Jiih 
Sr. * the J-ist 
op- 


“ C. 
the as 
« L 

Sam, “ w 

tl 7 .t d * - 

** Notl 
** Nothin 
attendant, 
day o’ thf 

poeito pin.., ^- 
til- Town Ai’ms,io’ ^ , 

and water of foir*-*'; 
tors as was a stopi)in’''v ~ 

“ What do you m-aa” ,, 

' rajidv ami water 
Pickwick. • 

Puttin' Itiud'miin 
Sam. “ IJh'sseil xi ^bc dj 
all to bl(<j> til) twelv'' Iv^i 
1 lection waa over. 'ia»;;;; 
man iij> to the booth, 
ashep, by way of expfl<f 
was no go—they ■wouttj , 
so they brought lum 
him to bed again.” 

** Strange pruetices, ‘ .^il. 

ATr. J’ickw icl.; half sp<l|lUi- 
liiclf, and hall addres i> g B 
*• Not lialf so strange |jiu- 
lous ciicinustaiice os hap^^^ 
own father, at an election^ is 
w eiTj place, «ir,” replied ft 
What was that J” luUi'. 
I*ickwiclc ^ 

“ Why he drove a conchu-tc 
once,” baid Sam ; ’Lc^i 
,^me on, a> d he was cngnvuu 
party to »- mg down woters |oiv 
don. ^.ght aJore ho was to 
drive up, committee on t’Aide » 
sends for him quiolI>, and\ be 
goes vitli the messenger, wlowfi 
him ill;—lai-go room—^lots |n'V- 
m’u—lieoips of papers, j»eus I xni^> 
and all that 'ore. ‘ Ah, Mi\ 
says the geu'l’m’n in the clin)gb*l^ 
to SCO j on, sir ; how aiu f I't 
‘ Wcri’3’' well, thank'ee, 
father ; * 1 hope you*re pn-tty 
says he—^‘Pretty well, thanki 
sa^'s the geii’l'inhi; ‘sit dot, W* 
W eller-- pray sit tlow ii, wr.* bo m 
father sits dim ii, and he andpe gt*' 
’Pm'u looks werrj lianl at eali otiu-’ 
* You don't I’emembcr me V tl 
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( IIAPTER IFI. 

■I ri)MK)UT \M> I'Asr l•|,KIl..s.—rru: lU’iNr.K WATER-jirui..—‘:nTrv«;R 
■> ii H"iK. - \ i.ovlk’s ori'oiiTrMii.— a corj Af.i. intwhou.- i'iii.thi'LM’ 

ill M1\ NOT OInIT-N JlOOKS AM> *fOVi:itS.-MOMEMS OF UELlGll!'• 

Alt iiKJ! anil llarilino; liavins: l)«‘cn iiif^tallod in coiiifortalilc bctla, 
hy liic roniKl-fftcod, rosy-cliooliod wife of David AVillianis, rpsted 
t}. '. ’Wi firy limbs in a profound slumber, ilnring tbo rest of the 
d-' v Tlu’v did not, in fuel, :i\Mdso till ovenini^, M’ben eaeb one 
..jioltrcd 1o binisi'ir. tlial, jie Ju d b«-<'n nioie tin-d tliiin he knew'of, 
tiud v'iib this wise diseover\, .n/k ajiother turn in lu'd, hy way of 
re\'.>]' ing till' late in liis mind, wliitdi ended in thcMibual 

.LM ’tion. and euJi.-inned i\vi» hours juorc. ]»y the time, they 
Loth miide llieir ajipriiianeo il((\*n atairs, it Avas loo late to go to 
de' eotrage of the Mis ; Llovils, and as the lariner and his familv 

tr* I u 

wciv just eoiniui'iielng siipper, David Vvilliams rcconiinendcJ they 
'■'honld lake a Avalk round his field, by way of a rofrc.slier, and 
then return, and have siijiji'U’ A\Ith tbem ;—tliey could go to the 
i -iTiage )io.\t morning to !■ e.dda.st ;—Miss Lloyd had sent over 
to ijjquire after them, while they Avoru asleep; so all this matter 
was arrungod. • 

They took a bright nn;oiiiight Avulk routid the fanner's field, 
discoursing of the ©vents (>f last night. Tiiey stood in front of a 
groat haystack, and as they looked at iis long, llaek, motionless 
shadow, Archer reverted, hy force of eo.itrast, to the dark sliip, 

• Coutumed from page 86, Vol. V. 
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leaping lip and down in tlio stormy sea. Tbo}’' returned to the 
farmer’s hou'^e, eongratid.'itiiif;’ tlieinsclvea at every step of tho 
way, as tlif eliecrful blaze of his fire shone from the doors and 
windows. TJiey all sat down to supper, and, when it was over, 
Arcjiei- iuul to recount to the farmer all the particulars (»f the 
sliipwivck, wliile Iiis wile, daughters, and son, and a groat turnip¬ 
headed nephew, sat with their months wide open, and their eyes 
as round as curtain-rini'‘8. 

“ What an eye you must have !” said Harding, when lie had 
finished ; “ it is all exact, in the main, hut I did not see half of 


what you tell, nor a, quarter; and how you can reeoDeei it all, 


J can’t think.” Tills 
upon 1 larding giving 


remark inspiro<! Ihivid Williams to insist 
his ueeoimt of the wreck. Dis story was 


told in a workmanlike manner, and soon done. It showed how 


tliey had got into a ^lyi.-^e fog—tJicn into a gale that lasted four- 
and-twoiity liours—how tliey were partly driven out of their 
course, and jiartly wore out of their reckoning—how in passing 
hetvveen St. 'rudwaU's Islands, they had striven in vain to keep 
ne'aror to the eastern island, hu^ had heen driven upon a ledge of 


ro<-ks running N. hi. some lift}' fathoms length from the north end 
of the west island -how tlio vessel had had the woi\^t tliump upon 
ji rock, threc-or four cables’distance S.E. hv E. from the eastern¬ 


most of tliose stupid, do-nothing, little islands—how ho had gone 


down into the atYi'r-eahiii to si ure 


the wimlows—how lie had 


been kept hidow witli tlie rest, and liad broke his way out—and 
huw he had got out the requisite booms and spars for tho inanu- 
faeture of his raft, and the pains ho liad taken in finding what 
lie called the best beliaved people, to place upon it. This gave 
g'loat satisfaction ; hut the farmer and all his family declared 
they ivould like to hear it over again, so thai Archer had a 
second time to go through tho whole story, After this, they all 
went to bed. 


Next morning, Archer rose at smiripc, and finding that Harding 
had already risenr and sallied forth, ho began to stroll leisurely 
towards the cottage of the tw - sisters, and was not sorry to find 
himself alone, as ho felt niiidi disposed to indulge in a musing 
vein, after tlie recent cxidteiucnts. As ho turned round the last 
swelling mound of brown hoath, ho looked down upon the cottage, 
in this pretty WeLdi vale, with feelings of peaceful delight. The 
ruins of an ^Id water-mill stood upon the margin of a stream, 
wliicU flowed a little to the right of the cottage. And hither he 
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first bent his way. The stroam, which appeared to have 1>coti 
once broad, bad dwindled nwav to a taii«fled nniKc of silver rivulets. 
With intervals of fine red gravel, and saiidl>nnks, small islets of 
white pebbles, witli here and there a few straggling large stones, 
or a stump of a black post with bulrushes ut one side. *Thc 
ruined water-mill was very old, and falling to »leeay. It had no 
roof; the sides had fallen away in gaps, no that the blue sky 
could be seen through them, and the black sjKikes and fans of 
the broken w^ater-wheel, stood u)i in their last attitude of threaten¬ 
ing the winter, but ajjpearing, in reality, to beg for pity on their 
forlorn mutilation. But ivy had grown over a part of the old 
mill, and a branch of wild honeysuckle hung In a festoon over 
the blackened remains of the wiieeh The stream ran broadly 
round the mill, and w'as apparently deep in 44omc places. Beau¬ 
tiful cc»l(uiii‘s of white water-lilies lay ujKfff the surface. Archer 
stood sibintly contemplating the scene. “ ’Tis long since that 
wheel movcil, ” mused he. “ The fields once sent their produce 
to it. It had power, and turne<l it to good use. Now, it ia 
a thing of the past, and may ho said to tak«‘ its place among the 
by^gonc actions of human agents, w’ith credit to itself, and a good 
name. How much more respectable to the mind, than a feudal 
lord, with his corn and his castle, his revels and his rack !" fic 
turned liis gaze towards the cottage, a little lower down in the vale. 

The cottage was only partially visible, in conse<juence of three 
walnut-trees in front, and a weeping birch, that, stood, or rather 
seemed to hang over the little green lawn. The roof w^as a thick 
thatch, very dark in some places, with age, hut having one or two 
patches of tawncy yellow where it had been repaired, and one 
largo bright green patch of thick moss upon whifcli stood a 
large hillock of house-leok, in flower. One side of the roof was 
overhung hv the bough of a large inulherry-tre«'. A small struc¬ 
ture of brick was attached k> tlic cottage, having a tali chimney 
%vith a pear-tree climbing round it; and, adjoining ihi>), a wooden 
shed, apparently for a cow or poney, or for both, if a proper 
understanding existed hotwcf ii thcgi. Th<- cottage had little 
gothic windows, with clematis and Virginia-creepers climbing 
round, and a covered porch, completely oveihung with roses and 
jasmine, as though it were a little arbour. ll[p thought the two 
sisters must ho very happy in such a pretty place. Ue wondered 
which room Mary Walton had dept in—if she had quite rocovored 
frdui her late exhaustion. What a fine expression of face she often 

ir 2 
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had daring llie ‘florin—how well she went through ft all—she was 
certainly a nohlo-ajiiritcd woman—and very handsome too—and a 
fine form ; lie wondered whether she was down yet—walking in 
the garden, perhaps ? He moved hastily onwards, towards the 
cottage. 

Old Mr. Walton was a retired merchant. Ho liad been in the 
timber trade, an<l, havirig been to Canada, where he liad resided 
during the last two years, for the final arrangement of some of 
his affairs, was on his way hack with his daughter, when he 
encountered the shipwreck. Archer had also been residing W'ith 
an iiTicle, at St. .Tobti’s, New Hniiiswick, during tlio last six 
montlhs, where he had first become acquainted with Mias Walton. 
A few days previous to the departure of the Waltons for England, 
Archer having diiiod with tliein for the last time, suddenly 
discovered, on taking ^avo of Mary, that ho had a very consi¬ 
derable regard for her—that the parting >va3 extremely painfa|, 
to him-:—that it seemed almost as painful to her—that, in fact ho 
was in love Avith her, and believed the feeling was mutual. lie 
continued to bid her farewell, niid prolonged the leave-taking 
to such an extent, that old Mr. Walton, being quite worn-out witli 
it, sank back asleep in his chair. When ho awoke, Mary informed 
him that, “ in his abHcncc,” she had received an offer of marriage 
from Mr. Archer,—wdiich she had accepted. He had immediately 
doparled to ocenj>y tlu- night in packing up, as he was detenniiied 
to rc'turn to England xvith them. Tlie old gentleman took a long 
breath, .and then exclaimed, in a slow' half whisper, “Here’s 
a pretty piece of business!” lie tapped his snuff-box Avith a 
serious face, and added, as he opened the lid, “He reads all 
sorts of books—writes poetry, and is dependent, for bis means of 
life, upon bis uncle. I can’t say I like it.” The pinch of snuff 
being finished, lie added emphatically, as though, ho lud by this 
tinjo brought all the forces of his mind to bear upon the question, 
“ 111 fact, I don’t like it at all.” However, he did nothing to 
jircvent it; but, letting events t.-ike thoir course, Archer had 
accompanied them on thoir^Voyage, and Ids union with Miss 
W.altonsoniefeAv months lienee, was a settled thing hetw'een them. 

Arriving at the rustic W'icket-gate, which opened upon the eot- 
tage grass-plot, Archer descried Harding hastening tpwards the 
Ci.ttago, from another direction. lie had now added to^is pre¬ 
vious scanty, though sufficiently stout habiliments, a sailor's jacket 
and glazicd hat. 
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“ I’vc been down to the beach,” said he. “The vessel luia 
gone nil to pieces, and there is scarcely any of the wreck to bo 
seen. A few chests npd packages have floated ashore, but none 
of tbcni appeared to belong to us. 'Phis additional rigging I have 
boiiglit of an old fisherninn, wlio turned out to have been at ^hool 
with my father. He has also lent mo sonio money, and I am to 
pay it hack by a post-office onler, when I get to Portsmouth.” 

“ Yon must allow us,” said xVrehor, “ to discharge that debt at 
once, for you. 1 am sure wc are all under very great obligations 
to vr>u.” 

4< 

“Not at all—at least, not in that way —besides, it was only 
.‘saving myself, and wisliing to have company.’^ 

“ J hog yonr pardon—the service you have rendered us is cer¬ 


tainly of a kind not to be measured by mon^'.” 

“ Wc have been invited to l>reakfast l»c^ with these kind ladies, 


liave we not ? ” 


“ Yes, and wc are not much before our time, I fancy,” 

They walked iicross the lawn ; and the door of the cottage 
being open, Ihcv at once entered. Passing the little breakfast- 
room on one side of the passage, they saw that tlic taldo was laid, 
hut no one was vet down. Tlic voice of a robin singiiif*', as from 
an inner room at the other end of the passage, attracted them 
onwards. Nobody was there ; yet both of them paused with their 
first step as tliey entered the room. It was silent, and sweet 
witli the breath of flowers, A window, of the gothic sliapo, w'ith 
lattice panes, was in front of them, partially covered with a white 
flowing curtain at one side, and a downward hanging festoon of 
honeysuckle, vine loaves, and jasmine on the other; so that the 
little room had a soft shade all over it,'except that One streak of 
sunshine, broken and mottled in making its way through lcavc.s, 
shone from an opeuing on the right-hand side, which led down by 
three steps into a sort of recess. This recess appeared to partake 
equally of the nature of an arbour and a little greenhouse, being 
half-covered with vino leaves, and leading out into the garden, 
from whence the voice of ibc rol^n had been heard. Here and 
there hung prints from Raphael and Clnudcj, without frames; and 
several sketches in water-colours of Welsh scenery, also without 
frames, and just stuck up with a singU: pin, but looking very 
pretfy*^aiid with a graceful carelessness of all effegt. Upon two 
antique brackets stood white plaister models of small and beautiful 
figures. A pianoforte was open, and a music-book, with names 
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of Corelli and rui ccll upon the pages, lay open against the 6111130, 
and close to the liook stood a glass vase with flowers. On tlic 
other side was a little mahogany work-tahlc, upon which lay the 
*♦ Anthonis” of Eliaa Flower, and upon the title-page was placed 
a lai'go wliito shell, its mouth fllled wdth green moss, heath-bells, 
and hits of hanging fern. 

Archer advanced into the room with a feeling of peaceful delight 
and surprise, followed hy flnrding, on tiptoe, and holding his 
breath. Why was this ? There >vas certainly nothing in the 
least approaching to costliness, nor to conventional (dcgance, wdiich 
might induce a traveller in no very unuvreptiunuble condition of 
attiiv to pause with a certain delicate cireutnspectioii. Tlie whole 
contents of the room, if they had been j>ut up to auction, would 
scarcely have produosed five pounds. Something beyond all this 
was felt to be there, wa.s a rofiucraont and grace pervading 
every object, that gave a spirit of beauty and sweetness to the 
whole. 

Frctty place enough,” said Harding, recovering bis firet im¬ 
pression. “ Thi.j seems to lead* into the garden,” Ho stepped 
down into llic recess, and walked out. 

Tn front of the window stood a small table with writing materials, 
and the model of a water-mill upon it, a/»d having a cover of faded 
violet bunging iu folds to the flo I’bc eai’pet w'as of a niosa- 
pattern. A few wicker-work chairs with gotliic back's!, and a book¬ 
case, completed the entire furniture. It was a liangiiig book-cas(', 
with three shelves, containing rows of half-bound and unbound 
books, and was sus|)endcd against the wall, apparently by two 
large wrcatlis of ivy which were twined z’ound the cords. With a 
smile of carne.st pleasure, Archer noticed a variety of old friends 
upon the sbehes—^voyages and travels, and Keats, and Shelley', 
and Coleridge, and Southey, and Selections fro' i Wordsworth, and 
Goethe's Ballads and Songs—and Sir Thomas Brown’s llrn-burial; 
—and Nieolo Fusquali, on Thorough-bass—-and broad-backed old. 
copies of Milton and Spenser flunking at each side, like martello- 
towors, a variety of modem woyks in boards, the wdrks in French 
having merely paper covers—and small dictiomirios of French and 
Italian, aud a GeiTnan one almost tumbling to pieces, its loaves 
bulug tied round with a piece of bnst-mat'to keep them together. 
As Archer’s eye wander^ thoughtfully along the shelves, the back 
of one small book, ploceil between Goethe aud Southey, atti'acted 
his attention. He took it down. On opening the first page, the 
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colour rose in his cheek. He glanced rapidly around him, and 
replaced it with an exprossiem of inward pleasure. 

“ 1 wish Mary were lierc! ” tlioiiglit ho. His heart heat as he 
stood listening, fancying ho heard her coming down stairs. An 
AHoliau harp, in the window, which ho had nerer noticed, Vow 
sent forth a lovely .strain of its dim catlM'dral-liko echoes. A light 
step was approaching. “It is Mary I” lie had never felt so 
much love for her ns at this moment. He was mistaken, however, 
as to her sto]). It was tlie younger of the two sisters—-Ellen 
Lloyd. She approached Archer with a sweet smile, so that hi.s 
look of disappointiiiout soon vanished, 

“Miss Walton will be down iinTiicJiately. Ah! yon have boon 
looking .'it our poor old books. They ni’o in a sad state. Ent we 
have no society in these remote vales, and don't care about the. 
cover.s for ourselves,” ^ 

“ Book-covers arc for visitors, you mean 'i ” said Archer, 
laughiri". 

“Yos, are they not ? They are dressed for company. But 
even if wo could afford it, thei'c are no l>ook-hin(ler.s within ten 
2 uiles of us.” 

“ At all event.s, shipwrecked visitors must not be exacting in 
such matters.’' 

Miss Walton now entered the room, and Arclier, fi»rgottfng the 
ju’oseneo of his fair ho.stes.s, in his delight at sf*cing Mary again 
after all they had gone through, folded her in his anus .'ind hurried 
her into the recess, and thence into the garden. 


niAPTER IV. 

STROLL THBOeOU TUB \ ‘i.- THE WF.fvSH PONT.—TIUEWNC: TRm'IJLFij.— 

snirwuKCKEP sailous. ■ ‘itti. laihU emiouaxt.—wo-.mc.—^»ialooui: on 

Eij^VALlTY. 

BnEAsrAST'being comdaded,—^jarions arrangements made by 
1>*30 visitor.^ for their future raovcinents,—and lotter.s written to 
f tends, narrating their late shipwreck and prewnt needs,—^the Miss 
Lloyds proposed a stroll tlirough tlic udjacet^ valleys, and every¬ 
body prepared for the excursion. M/. Walton declared that h^ 
could not walk the distance he foresaw they (‘ontemplated, or which 
would somehow ** happen; ” nevertheless he want* <1 to aocoanpany 
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them, of«])eciiilly ns lie was quite out of snuff. Miss Lloyd, there¬ 
fore, sent to l)orrow Ihivid Williams’s pony, licr own and her 
Bister’s belli;;' hotli too small to carry the old goiillcman. 

Pi esi'ully Ihivid Williams arrived upon his ])ony. lie dis- 
niohnted bv means of a strniio'e and heavy fliiif; of one Ici; up in 
the air, wliieh passed over the ]vony’s head, and the farmer im¬ 
mediately u]*poared, standing with his hack towards the little 
aiiinial—a performance .whi(;h David Williams evidently i£itcnde<l 
as a pleasant display of agility. The pony was a strong little 
ereatnre, with verv short thick legs. Though it was the lincsl 
October weather, ho liad already got on his winter coat, and looked 
more like a hear'than a pony. Ho made some resistance as the 
farmer led him forward towards Mr. Walton, and Lent his rough 


liead duwn, while ol^cye looked up through the hiwn hush all 
round it. ^ 


Very niurdi after the manner in whicli a sack of meal is laid 
'Rcross a inarkot-horso, Mr. Walton, by the aid of Harding and 
Archer, was laid upon the pony’s hack; his body being then 
turned by one leg as a lever, and tlie lever then allowed to drop 
on the other side, his face was raised from the pony’s mane, and 
he was considered to be mounted, and ready for the field. Mr. 
Walton was by iio menus a very large and portly man ; he was 
helpless from inaptitude of muscles, and habitual inactivity of 
limb, hceidcs being subject to gout and lumbago. 

Off went the party, the pony choosing to walk last of them all. 
Mary Walton and Archer attempted Bovcral times to Avalk by tho 
side of Mr. Walton; but the pony became so perverse and lagging 
in Ids pace, that they were at length obliged to go on, and allow 
tho ohstinatc little hear to have his way, David ^Williams having 
evidently determined to give himself no trouble in the matter. 

Tho two Miss Lloyds, with David Williani'i bearing a wallet at 
his back, led the way. Close after them came a small black 
terrier, who had reddish-brown spots on his knowing little face—a 
sort of pot of Ellen Lloyd’s ; then came Harding, with David 
Williams’s daughter Jane. A^'cher, with Miss Wattoii on his arm, 
followed next ; and at some distance behind came plodding after 
lliem the pony, with Mr. Walton on his back. Every now and 
then Mary turned ^ound to look after her father, or Archer would 
turn to say* something to him : the pony always stopped when 
they did so. When they moved on, ho slowly followed as before. 

Wc will not detain the reader with any description of Welsh 
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Bccnory ; it is generally very pretty, and Rometinics more than 
that, being beautiful, and perhaps even grand at times in North 
AVttles. Arehcr greatly ndmiml the head of Cader Ttlrlh, rising up 
throiigli elouds; and Alary was much pleased Avilh the eeinniodious 
riisticiU' of the little furin-houses. A pale g<dden light nas^ipoii 
one side of the mountains, Avhieh faded by gnulntions into purph' 
iind diihky shade on the other, Avhilo the distant hills were all of 
misty hi'own or hluc, with a clear grey shy behind them. 

The party were now adA’aneing along a Avindiiig road at the foot 
of a hill ; there Avas a hedge on one side of the road, and some 
marsh laud and small pools of Avatcr on the other. Towards 
these pools the pony often turned aside, and then arose loud calls 
and shouts from Air. ^Valton, causing three or four of the |>arty to 
hurry hack, seize the bridle, and lead tl^uiiAvilling bear hack 
again into the road. ^ 

Soon after this, as the foremost of the party u'erc approaching a 
turn in tlio road, a strange halloo of wild and discordant hilarity 
met their cars. It sounded yet more strange in its varied eehoca 
among the hills and valleys, hahitiuilly so ])caeefnl and silent. 
Th(‘ boisterous glee sounded yet louder, and round the corner 
came rattling a fishennan’s cart, the horse at full gallop, and the 
cart full of drunken sailors. Each ha<l a pii)c in liis hand or 
his month; and several of them had a pipe on ciieh side of the 
mouth. Tliey were some of the sliipAvrcckcd crew of the 
“ EmleaA'our,” making their Avay to the nearest toAA'ii, and thence 
on to Cttornnrvoii or Bangor, in hopes of getting a ship. Nine or 
ten had stoAved themselves in this cart. As the noisy crow pa.sscd 
the pedestrians, and approached Mr. Walton, the pony, in delibe¬ 
rate defiance of all his exhortations and endeavoura, turned aside, 
and walking at his usual pace towards the hedge, entered it as far 
as he could—^that is to soy, thrust his head and shoulders into it— 
by which moans Mr. AValton, who had the presence of mind,*' 
as he aftcrwai’ds said, i f* pull his hat over his eyes, was brought 
AAith his face close to the twigs and thorns of the hedge. In this 
picturesque ifhd heroic attitude*^hey remained fixed, Avhilc the 
cart rattled by ; and as it did so, the sailors set u]) a roar of 
laughter, and every man, as if by o!ic impulse, hurled his pipe at 
the old gentleman’s back, so that a shower of white pipe fragments 
and smoking morsels of tobacco fell on each side him. Their 
yells of merriment continued as long as the cart remained in sight. 

All the party came running to the assistance of Air. Walton. 
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However, he haJ sulForcd no injury—laughed at the absurd insult 
lie had just oudurod—and refused to dismount. Archer wished to 
persuade him, hut ho still j*efiiscd, saying it was uol likely he 
ahould mot't such another cartful of shipwi’cckcd tars ; and even 
if iC were so, he would rather run the risk of more tobacco pipes, 
lluiM walk. 

David Williams here intei'poscd. “ My couscieuce!” said ho, 

Ihis is a pony, look you, of the sort of mind that does not 
go wcU without arguments—Lnieaii spurs. I did not make 
attempts to put them on to Mi’. Walton’s heels, when I saw his 
method of moiuiting. Kow. iny cootucss I one sees it to be 
needful.” 

‘^You j^cver intend to fasten tboRO things upon Lfr. Walton’s 
heels!” exclaimed F. rcher, seeing David Williams produce from 
his pocket a j»air of '-i Id-fashioned rusty spurs, %vith rowels as 
large ns a sixpence. The farmer paused, holding the spurs with 
both liands. 

/‘WcU, now, I did intend ; the pony will be quite another 
creature with them.” * 

“ I shouldn’t wonder,” ohserved Tlardiiig, drily. 

“Ay,” proceeded David Williams, “upon niy truth and 
honour he will; aud all these loiterings and laggings behind will 
be transfonued, as I am ii man and a sinner.” 

“ Duckle on the spurs,” said Mr. Walton, extcridiug one font 
to^^ards the farmer, with what ho intended for ratlicr a dignified 
air; “ let me have a transformed crcatm*e ; he cannot be changed 
for the worse.” 

Forward went they all again, and in a few minutes it was found 
that the pony had made up l)is mind to take the lead. WhateviT 
the nature of the road—and sometimes it wa^ full of impedi¬ 
ments—the active, sure-footed, indefatigable little fellow was 
always first. It was quite a pleasure to see such a pony; what 
must it be to ride hiui? So tlioughtMr. MTaltou; and his face* 
previously full of lines of carr aud apprehension, was now all 
i>i rules and roundness of outlin^.’ * 

They liad by this time arrived at the valley of Llan-y-pool, so 
called long since, though at present the valley appears to have no 
name at all. They had scarcely cntei’ed tlie vale, when tl^ey 
observed a sjflitary man, in a tattered coat and hat, sittkig on 
a patch of green tm-f at the foot of a tree. His back was towards 
them, aud he sat looking up the valley with a sort of forlorn air of 
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peaceful enjoyment. As tho party approadictl, bo slowly iunicd 
bis head, and Harding and AitIioi' at once recognised bitn as the 
poor Irish emigrant who bad so kindly busied Idmself in helping 
various individuals on the %vroeL', and who had got ashore with 
them upon tho raft. Ho rose huniblyou perceiving them approal-h; 
but when he saw them smile in recognition, his face lighted up 
w'ith joy. He was invited to join them, and accepted it witli 
characteristic alacrity, and a gleeful readiness to do some senrico 
in roturn. * 

Ji was not long before the service of Homebody was needed for 
Mr. Walton. Tho pony had evidently got a n(‘w idea in his head, 
and was no longer contented with niorcly being foremost. Ho 
a})poarc(l desirous of leaving tiic i>arty at some distance behind, 
so that it luul required a constant eflbrt on tli^part of his rider to 
restiaiii hie advances. I'nder those circiiftistances, Miss Lloyd 
suggested that the pony slionld be Kid. The exile from Erin 
instantly volunteered “to do that same ami running forwards, 
almost on tiptoe, to the side of the i»ony, lightly touched tlie reins, 
and looked up in the face of the fidfu-. 

“What is your natxic, sir?’' asked Mr. Walton, with an ex¬ 
pression of grave pleasantry, 

“Kody MacMahon, plase yer bonnor’s ravariuco.” 

“ I am not a reverend, nor a ravariuco oiiher ; and you must 
not call mo so.” 

“.1 must not, then, yer lionncr,” eclutod the docile Ikody. 

This was clearly a great ini]>rovenu*nt in tlic social arrange¬ 
ments of the party, whicli now kept all tog<!tlier, arid they shortly 
aivived at the prettiest spot in tho vale, wlio’c they determined to 
pause and refresh themselves. They collected a quantity of dry 
leaves for scats, and under the direction of Miss* Lloyd the con¬ 
tests of the wallet were commodiou,sly di.stiiliuted upon tho grass 
by Jane Williams ; while Kileii Lloyd, accomjtanied by Archer 
and Mary Walton, went with jugs to fetch some water from a 
spring near at hand. Harding attended to Mr* Walton, and 
David WilHamfwas mo^^t <d>ligingty torraonted by the confusiug 
assistance of Body in tr.king off the poxnv’s saddle and bridle, and 
tethering him to the stump of a bush. All preparations being com¬ 
pleted, down the party sat in one circl*'—lliougjh it was with great 
difficulty that Mary Walton, assisted by the cordiqj encourage¬ 
ments of Miss Lloyd, could prevail upon Body M‘Mahon to take 
his scat in the circle. He said it was not for 'k poor Irish cmlgrani 
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like liirn—roturning to his poor country, himself ]»oorcr than when 
he left it—to take a sate among the comforts of the earth. 
TIowover, he was made to ‘ it down. 

As soon as this pic-nic dinner was concluded, Ellen Lloyd pro- 
po'sed to sliow Arehcr and Mary Walton some of the scenery of 
the valley, which she said was beautiful all round them. They 
gladly acceded, and were also accompanied hy Harding. The elder 
Miss Lloyd proleiTod to sit still, while .lane Williams eolloctod 
things to ho repacked in the basket and wallet ; and Mr. Walton, 
Pavid Williams, ami llody proceeded to amuse themselves with a 
“ circling cup ” of the finest Welsh alo, which tin* farmer had 
brought in a large stone bottle. 

“ How happy our poor Irish emigrant soom.s to he !’’ said Mary, 
as they Avalkod thi\^gh a narioAV rtn'ky pass, overhung with rich 
autumnal foliage, so^'Jiat tlioy seemed to ho passing through 
a Icngtheijcd arhoiir with the soft light of a pool glimmering 
at the remotest extremity. “ I susjjcct that his poor peasant 
countrymen only want a little kind treatment, to ho the most con¬ 
tented and happy ]K‘o]>le on thc'faco of the earth.” 

And it is this very virtue of being easily contented and 
happy,” said Areher, “ even without any kind treatment, so that 
they had just enough ])otaloes to keep soul and body together, 
which has been one of the chief causes that have led to their 
present miserable ami dependent condition.” 

** 1 have often heard it said, sir,” ohsorvod Harding, “that 
Irishmen fight host, and work best, out of their ow'n country. I 
think it must be true ; for if they did either one or the other half 
as W'cll at home, as they do abroad, or anywhere else, they would 
never have got into such n scrape.” 

“ The mere fact,” replied Archer, “ of eight hundred thousand 
protestants liulding all the church W'calth of the country, in quiet 
defiance of seven millions of catholics, is in itself a sufficient proof 
of their comparative hclplessne'^s at home. The reason why they 
arc so much more energetic and practical abroad, is because they 
are more free. Not feeling ^dqu.ally so at home,* they never put 
(»ut, for any length of time, their full and undivided force. There 
has alw'ays been some drawback. WKcn they fought on their 
own ground, they did not feel quite sure if they were doing right 
(eveept in % few extreme cases), especially as so many of their 
OAvu coimtrYmen were fighting against thorn; and when they 
work at home, it is never so much for themselves as for their 
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abscuteo landlords and mastors. Always they have a sense of 
insecurity at home. Abroad, it is ditfcreiit/’ 

“ The poor fellow we have just left,” said Mary, “ seemed to 
feel the degradation of his cmmtry. It was a great difficulty to 
make him venture to sit down and enjoy himself, happy as he Iws - 
falready liecoinc.” 

** Ah ! Miss Walton,” said Ilardijig, “ there is another reason 
for that. It is the difference of station, the difforeiiec of condi¬ 
tion—of education, of dress,*of dialect, of iii.-iuncrs : that is what 
he also felt, and what all of the M’orking classes must feel. It 
is the feeling of inequality. I feel it myself ; not but what you 
arc all very obliging to me, and 1 am not naturally a shy man ; 
still, 1 feel the inequality of my station to yours.” 

“ But you should not,” exclaimed Mary ; “ Jlidyou cannot mean 
that you feel any such thijig with us, to you have rendered 
services so great.” 

“ Why, yes, Miss Walton, 1 certainly do.” 

“ Not, I hope,” said Archer, “ from anything in our behaviour 
to you?” • 

No, sir, no ; nothing of that ; hut my own sense tells me 
that we are nut upon equal grounds. My thoughts, my kuow'- 
ledgc, my c.vpenence, the w'holo framework and fitting up of my 
iiiitul arc unlike yours. My eyes force me to know, if nothing 
cl.so did, that this bluejacket, smutched with lur, and iliese rough 
pilot-cloth trousers—not that I am a.'shamed oC them—belong 
to one of a different class from your.s. Neither am 1 ashamed of 
my largo hard hands.” 

“ To which,” interposed Mary, “ we probably ow'c our lives.” 

“ But wdioii I look at them,” proceeded Harding, with a smile, 
** can I doubt that their owner’s station in life is beneath yours ? 
Hands like mine bear the marks of work done for bands like 
y’ours. The w'orst of all this is, that it docs not teach me 
humility.” ^ 

Nor ought it,” said Archer, pausing.—“ Let us all sit upon 
thi? bank.—Tho inequality is not in Jiature, but merely in circum- 
Btanccs.” • 

True, sir; but what a. word that Is —circumstances ! Why, 
it includes birth and breeding, and seh »o! -rooms, and the teachers, 
and good oi* bad examples,—your kiio rJedge and personal appear¬ 
ance, your build and cargo, ballast, trim, and rate of lading ; your 
,inside and outside.” 
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“ These facts,” observed Archer, “are not all on one aide— 
and that side the sonny one opposito to your shade. Tlic work¬ 
ing-man’s birth and breeding may be of tho poorest; yet it may 
carry with it hereditary health, and hereditary strength of body, 
and a manly form. His schooling is his eveiy-day work, and his 
knowledge is his practical experience, both of his labour and skill, 
and of tho characters of mankind. His build, if not so fine, is 
more substantial; the same may be said of his mind’s cargo. 
There is no essential inequality between his class and those above 
him—only a conventional difference. As for his ballast and trim, 
if you mean by that to express steadiness and a well-balanced 
character, where shall we find bettor instances of this than among 
tho working classes ? Day by day, year by year, they present a 
constant example dt perseverance and fortitude, ami tliia for the 
poorest of all rewardt,—the mere moans of existence. As for 
rate of sailing, it may ho quite as fast, according to his station, 
as that of the smartest-rigged vessel.” 

. ** No, sir. That last, at all events, will not do. For if a work¬ 
ing-man sails fast, it is not likely he will sail far without coming 
head-foremost upon a rock or a quicksand. A working-man has 
no sea-room. But—to leave comparisons with a sea-life, which 
I should never think of following, because it is still narrower in 
its gof>d chances for n working-man than a land-life—I have 
scarcely over hoard of tho best ploughman having the largest field 
to plough, and ^t last ploughing Ills way into possession. Wlicreas 
It is tho commonest fact in the world, tliat the worst ploughman, 
being bom to a trifle of money, owns the field, and hires hia betters 
to plough it.” 

“All! There you open up a furrow that goes right through 
the world—from one end to the other of the earth, and across. 
The theories of pditical economists would have us believe that all 
tliis subjugation of the prodit&isrs of wetAth to the arbitrary, and 
often misdirecting power, which merely represents wealth—I 
mean money—is not only a good order of things, hut the best 
order of things, for both the producers of capital* and the capi¬ 
talists. To my thinking it is quite ridiculous. The capitalists 
would coll me a theorist—visionary—dreamer ; and I should say to 
them in return, Why do you insult tlie hutnan understanding ? In 
accumulating wealth you forget distribution ; and while you talk 
of the wisdo&i of political ccmiomy, you are quietly taking the 
lion’s share.” 
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** Now, sir, you arc speaking wliat I have been thinking, or 
trying to think out clearly for myself these several ycai*s past. 
When I have hoard great people sometimes give orders about the 
building of a ship, I have almost always wondered that they did 
not loolc quilo ashamed of the ignorance they bcti-ayed at ei^ry 
third word. r>ut at last I came to see that mankind have a pre- 
fci'cnro for those who can best jday at inakc-heliovc,” 

Wo must not,” said Arelicr, “ confound w'orldly success and 
prosperity, or their op])osites, with the relative value of men. In 
one sense there is a decided inequality in nature. Mon are not 
horn cviual, in a spiritual, any more than in a physical souse. 
There are tall minds, and short ones—-naiTOw ^ininds, and wide 
ones—horn so, and unalterahlc. But the best men are not put 
in the best places, T speak of individual ^bility. Speaking 
goncrully, and in a social sense, all nicnj^/J’ courso, arc equal 
in nature. You should not, then, speak of inequality as I liavo 
heard you do. On the contrary, when you say an incapable hand 
liircs a gvod one to do his work, you show at once your con¬ 
viction of the superiority being on the side of the w’orking-man. 
It is not w'hiit a man has got tfiat renders him truly superior, 
hut what he cau make, that establishes his position in nature, 
and his actual importance to society. It docs not command 
station in society proportionate to this value and importance, 
because civilisation is not as yet in a rational .state. 1 mean 
that civilisation has not yet availed itself of more than half the 
positive knowledge it possesses. Its knowledge is not power. 
It may be an abstract power, but it cannot bo more, unless wo 
declare that civilisation is practically wise at the same time that 
it is half insane in its imbecility of action.” 

“ The labourer is worthy of his hiic, and the good labourer, I 
think, sir, generally gets it—health, and strength, and years, and 
patience, permitting. But bis best success cau scarcely procure 
him a mind at case for the future—for his old age—or for his 
family, if he has one, at'ier his death. He works hard, and dies 
poor. Still, as I said before, I really feel a spirit of indepen¬ 
dence in me : and am nroud, accovding to a workman’s notion, 
ofprido;” 

“To have,^* said Archer, **is seldom any certain mark of 
deserving ; to he something noble, ard to do something great,— 
these are true nobility. This is in the power of a working man, 
according to his position. I justify your honest pride you ought 
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not to fool liiirnilittted before any of tlio upper clasacs, since you 
arc their in nature, and may be—according to your gpod 

works—of c'(|ual value to society.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Harding, as he rose from the bank; 
liis^chefit expanding, and his eyes brightening—" tliank you, sir. 
Men wlio can w'ork, never want anything but fair ploy.” 


CllAJ^TER V. 

TIIK WELSH liAIiriiU.—THE mNV AND THE l‘OM . —CONVEHSATIOX AT SUPPER. 

• —nKI'AUTlJlE OF llAHOINO. 

They returned to tbe rest of tbe party ; and, as they approached, 
tliey heard tlie jan^J^ig Bounds of an old liarp, and presently a 
voice singing. Ellen Aloyd's little terrier, »Sheiikin, gave a quick 
hark, and Biiddcnly ran on before tberu. They poreeivt'd it was 
an aged Welsh haiper, with while hair and a white heard, wdio 
sat upon a ihree-lcggc*d stool, twangUng llic triple strings, to the 
evith'ut delight of Mr. WaltOn, Havid Williams, and Rody 
MaeMahon ; the last of whom was drinking the harper’s health 
in a glass of ah*. An eTn])ty' ale-mug, and a jJate filled with 
hones of cehl duck, were visible at the harpers feet. The 
advancing ])nrtv heard these uords clianted fjoiii the ]q>s of thi^ 
moth'j n hard of Cambria ; 

— Jlor v aS"tlio prettiost—fellow— 

At football- OP at criekct;— 

At ibothftll vlitLse, 

Op Ppisoucr’s Base,— 

Cot sj)lnttcr ! licr could kick it,” 

To this fine fragment of one of the inatcblf-t\s productions of a 
poetical descendant of tlie ancient Britons, the voices of Mr. Wal¬ 
ton, J>!ivid Williams, and Uody, joisicd chonis W'ith tbe last line, 
till tlic valley echoed with “ C'^t splutter! her could kick it 
tJic etdiocs, however, being a Vrtle confused by Body’s ad libitum 
verhion of “Bee Ja?:es ! she qpuld nick it.” - • 

While this was going on, tlic little terrier had remained with 
sharpened ears, and bristling back, and his little black eye staring 
up into the faco of^tho bard. With the termination of the chorus, 
Shonkin ha^l evidently finished'his problem, to his own entire 
satisfaction. lie accordingly darted at*the harper’s foot, and hit 
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his toe. ‘‘Dear heart alive?” cried the hard, drawing up his 
;foot with a sudden jerk. Wliile this foot was uplifted, the ten-ier 
instantly seized upon the toe of tlie other. “ Dear heart alive, 1 
I say ! ” again cried the bard, lifting up the other leg in the same 
'manner, and keeping them both su.'ipcndcd at each side of Jiis 
|harp, Ilis legs were excessively long—the terrier ran from one 
'to the other, leaping up at each foot, which had thus to keep up 
hwi uncouth pedal peifbrnianco in tlie nir, on each side of his bc- 
Imed instruniont, until with the efl'mt of keeping out of reach of 
the dog, a string was lieard to crack. His white board fell from 
diis chiu, among the stiings of bis harp, and a white wig falling 
'upon the ground behind, beeaino tlie itninodiato J*rey of Shenkin, 
Svho ran away, tossing it in tokou of his success ; and the head 
,^of the hanl now appeared to he of ti pale carrcilijy’ colour. 

; “Name o‘ <*oodiiess! ” ejaculated Hs^vid Williams, sinking 
vback upon the grass, with one leg raised .stiilly in the air; “Naino 
• o’ coodness ! it Ls William Moi-gan, the tinker of Dolgclley ! ” 

^ William Morgan rose in considerahle coivfuHton, and gathering 
.^togetlier his harp, and liis hat, ai^d an old green haize hag, and 
^’his heard, made a precipitate retreat up the valley, followed hy 
?thc c‘.vcessivc laughter of the whole party. “ My coodness !” ox- 
|claimed David Williams, “w’liat a crate rogue is William Morgan? 
lit is William Morgan, I can swear! ” 

\ “What matter for his name?” said Tlody : What matter 
ffor his name, if we liked Jiis music ? Come back. ^ ” 

’ This produced a fresh burst of lauglitor. 

“ Come back, Misther Morgan ! ” repeated the Irishman ; 
‘here’s another leg of cold duck!—cot sputter, ho eouhl pick 
^it ! ” But Ml. Morgan having no further prospect of that kind, 
fnor of strong ale, continued his retreat, without once looking 
? behind him, or even giving cha.-e to Shenkin to recover his vene- 
^ rahle wrig. 

\ Ellen Lloyd now propf.^vd to Archer that they .should return 
5 by n ditferout route, something shorter than the one by which they 
came, and of jet more romantic .scenery. To this he, and all the 
^ rest of the party, acccilcd. Tlioj' l^ft the valley by a narrow 
I w’olk through wdld shrubs, Ellen Ll«)y‘l, with Shenkin, loading the 
way, followed hy Mary and Archer, hand in hand. They w'crc 
soon, however, superseded iii their josition.as h'adors, by Mr. 
Walton hastily hrushiiig by, manifestly because ilte pony ehoso 
to do so ; and Rody MacMuhon, either iiiftiienccd ambition, or 
NO. XXV r.—VOT.. V. I 
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strong nlc, or more probably, being unable to prevent the animal’s 
lulvunce, aftccted to attend him obsequiously. Tlic brisk walk of 
tlie now loading group, soon became a brisk trot, and all the re-at 
of Ibo j»arty Averc left behind. They trotted round tlie corner of 
a pathway, througli a little straggling grove, leading out towards a 
large pool, and Arere lost to siglit. 

The path by which tho party were to proceed homeward,^ ran 
deviousl^^ hy one side of the herders of this pool, and as they 
einorgcti from the gi’ovo, they were speculating as to how far round 
Mr. Walton Jiad trotted ahead of them ; but Avhat avus their sur¬ 
prise!, to see the group steadily advancing into the pool, evidently 
with tho intent ^o go straight across. 

“ My cootness ! ” exclaimed David AViliiams, Avith a shout, “it 
is too deep 1—it i^oo deep in the middle, I tell you ! ” 

flvoryhody uttercdLa cry, and ran forAvards to the edge of the 
pool, 

“ The reins arc broken ! ” exclaimed David W’^illiams. 

'“Sirrah! cried Archer, to the Irishman, “Where are you 
leading the pony ? ” , 

“lie lades me yer houncr,*’ haAvlcd Rody. 

“ My father Is sinking upon the Irishman’s shoulder ! ’ (‘jacu- 
lated Mary. 

“lie is fainting ! ” cried tho elder Miss Lloyd. 

“The tnil-crupper is broken,” observed llardiug, “and Mr. 
IValton feels the saddle slipping fonA^ards.’* 

“ Pull the pony’s nose round ! ” shouted David Williams. 

“ Jle bites! ” cried Kody—“his teeth are too close to his nose.” 
“ Come back! come back! shouted three or four voices 
together. 

Meantime, the pony had steadily, and witb manifest caution, 
advanced into tho middle of the pool, the wa^ .u- being within a few 
inches of the saddle-scat; be then stopped—slowly turned his 
head round—and look-ed at them ! Mr. Walton now lifted himself 
up from his recumbent position on ilody’s shoulder, and pointing 
to the head of tho said attendant, shouted ouj, “ W^elsh ale! 
iStroug ale ! ” Rody, almosC before the words were out of Mr. 
’W'alton’s mouth, pointed to the pony’s head, and ..bawled out, 
“ Jfo’s boon aitiug strange grass! ” 

It Avas pretty ckor tliat the pool was by no means so deep as 
David Will'Mins hod intimated, and that Rie pony knew A^ciy ivell 
what ho Avas about, EA'erjbody proposed something different to 
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tlie other—Harding had thrown off his shoes and jacket—tbo 
pony, however, settled tlic difficulty, by moving in an oblique 
direction towards the opposite side. IT© reachod it in safety, and 
stood still. It was a desolate spot, with a short bit of henth, 
bounded by high hills. • 

“ The pony knows bis way home,” said David Williams. 
** The pony, look you, has often been to these spots before.’* 

But the pony’s knowledge was a thing from which no benebt 
could be derived in this case, as be displayed the greatest unwil¬ 
lingness to go any way at all ; ho that the group continued to 
describe an irregular circle upon the heath, witli no apparent pros¬ 
pect of ]>rogrcssion. And now signs were made from those on 
tlie margin of the pool—there was shouting of voices—pointing of 
hands, in order to eonvev a correct notion of the direction to he 
taken. On tljc heath op})ositc, a coniliet qj* o])jmons, and efforts, 
and a different understanding of the voices and signals, prevailed 
—and the perverse, and absurd irregular eirele, was again de¬ 
scribed by the group—and flights of rooks passed over their heads 
—and goats came to the tops of the lulls, with astonished horns— 
and a donkey was heard to bray—and three cows came half-way 
down the remotest hill, and looked on—and a shepherd’s dog came 
and hai-ked at the group, and then retreated at full R]>ced. At 
length a Welsh mountaineer made his aj)pcaraiice, and apjjroaclicd 
them. A short dialogue appeared to ensue, which very quickly 
was cari’icd on by gesticulations only, between Body and tlio 
mountaineer, while Mr. Walton sat wringing his hands. 

“The shepherd,” said Ellon Lloyd, “cannot speak a word of 
English.” 

“But,” said David Williams, “ he U telling them jn coot Welsh.” 
“ And Rody ! ” exclaimed Archer, “is no doubt answering in 
good Irish.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Mary, “liow very distressing this is ! ” 

The conference temuuu'cd by the whole group setting forward 
in the wrong direction. Harding, without more ado, rushed into 
the water, and vraded struight across. 

He immediately took tlie pony b^the nose—turned his head in 
the direction that had been so rope«t^-dly and hopelessly indi¬ 
cated—and the pony-party made their w.iy homeward between the 
hills, while thost.; on the other side of the pool returned by tho 
route originally intended. * 

The Lloyd-party arrived at the cottage about d<.,rk; Mr. WaL 
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ton and his companions, however, were nearly three quarters of 
an hour after the others. They met merrily on the subject of 
the events of their walk ; and David Williams mounting his pony 
directly Mr. Walton was rolled off, proceeded towards the farm 
\^ith his daughter on one side, and Rody on the other, all of them 
talking at the same time. The rest entered the cottage; Mr. 
l\'alto]i changed hi.s wet clothes for a suit that had belonged to 
the Miss Lloyds’ grandfather ; and forthwith they all sat down to 
supper. 

Rveryhody was in capital spirits, ^fr. Walton was the first to 
make nicn’y over his recent abduction, in which the others wei*e 
not slow to join? “ I am not destined to become a salt fish, nor a 
fresh fish ! exclaimed he, “ nor the food of either.” 

“ You had, ho^fever, a narrow escape,” said Archer, “ from the 
Welsh bandit of the fountains. . He evidently intended to inveigle 
you away to his cave.” 

“And you, Sir Archer, might then have wj-ittcii a poem in 
forty canlo-s, of how 1 behaved under my noAV circumstances—how 
1 ingratiated myself with the hold bandits—the Forty Welshmen 
of Llan-y-pool—so that my life was sj>arcd—how the whole band 
idolised me—bow I became their captain—and made you, my 
good m.an,” (turning to Harding) “my lieutenant—and liow at 
length, being taken by the police, with booty upon me, I was proved, 
by my able counsel, never to have loft my own domestic firc.sido 
—and how I retired into private life, and became a pattern .<d‘ 
all riliristian virtues.” 

“lou forget,” said Archer, “ that your poet i.s not your 
lawyer ; and he might give the gallant captain’s biography ratlior 
a tragical turn at the close—to say nothing of itie epitaph.” 

“ I think, said Ellen Lloyd, “ that you:- epitaph would at all 
events ho gentle and soothing to the Memory uf Mr. Walton. 
Whatever harshness the iniiso of history might have indulged in, 
the spirit of the departed captain might still appear to you, 
whispering a line from Sj\cuscr,—‘ Sharpe ho thy wounds, but 
sweete the medicines be. ’ ” 

“ A line from Calcraft,” laughed Mr. Walton. 

“ Nee virtusbbscuritatem petit,” added Archer. “ But I really 
think, sir, lhat some of your performances to-day, both wdicn we 
loft you, ai^d wheh you left us, arc the sort of things that might 
have been heard of in Gil Bias,—if the author had only once had 
the good fortune to be cast away \ipon the coast of Wale.s.” 
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** As it is," saitl Mary, tlie jvroril of the Welsh harper will 
bo sufKcicnt. Poor man—I’m sure ho will never forget us.’’ 

He was a good illustration," said Archer, of an old Cl reek 
proverb, that ‘ a long board does not make a philosopher.’ {Still, 
the harper may have boon wiser than wo know. Tl»e Ilonierjc 
heroes, it is true, all Avorc largo boards, but by the time of 
Alexander the Clreat, tlie march of intellect in this respect had 
taught the heroes to shave, because, as Plutarch a.s8urcs us, they 
pulled each others hoards in battle. It was a tempting oppor¬ 
tunity, no doubt. So that I think it pos.siljlc the liarjier, fore¬ 
seeing a desperate contest witli the heroic Shenkin, adojdod a 
summary process with his beard, as an act of policy in Avar." 

** How very fond Chaucer is of a good beard! ’ obs'ciwed Mllou 
TJoyd. Most of bis principal or favourite characters AATar beards ; 
the faA'ourite heroo.s of Spenser seem to ^bavc, or to have all 
.such rough incumbrances taken aAvay by a ^lann." 

“ Mr, Harding," said the elder Miss Lloyd, “ Avill you let me 
give you another slice of beef? You have not made at nil a 
good supper." , 

Thank you, ma’am, I have done very wcdl indeed. The truth 
is, I am amxious to take my leave, hccause I heard, as avo came 
along, that a Ycs.sel was now lying off Bangoi-, on its way to 
Portsmouth." 

.“But you surely do not think of .sotting oil to-niglit! ’ 
exclaimed Archer. Mary and Mr. Walton both rose fj'oin their 
scats. 

“ That vessel," proceeded Harding, “ woAild just suit me ; and 
if I Avalk across the country to-night, or by daybreak to-momnv 
morning, to the next town,*! should probably be ajble to catch her 
before she sailed—thank you all the same. And I thank these 
ladies for the great kindness they have shoAvn me—and you, also, 
Miss Walton, and evcrybi.'dy else.’’ 

“ Do not go to-night, .'iaid Mary ; in Avhich she Ava.s joined 
by all in the room. 

‘ “ Thank you," said Harding, “.but I had much bettor go at 
once. I have been very happy hire—the time has floAvn with 
mo as it ncA’or did before— 1 .Only AAisb I could rightly stay 
among you all, and that I was bett u fitted to do so. But I 
must go to my work, ,1 wish you all goud night, and God 
bless you," , • /' 
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Everybody crowded round Harding, and shook him by the hand. 
ITc passed hastily out of the cottage, and through the wicket gate ; 
and, as tliey stood silent with the door still open, they heard his 
stalwart paces echo fainter and fainter upon the road, till lost 
upon the grass and heath at the base of the nearest hill. 


“AYE CAN 1)0 NOTHING BECAUSE WE ARE POOR. 

A WOUKJNO man's Tir.l'LV ON TOLJ) ]T WAS IN TUS POWCn TO 00 t-OUi 

TITfXO TO BKNKVIT TIIK CONDITION M' HIMWfJ' AND ('LASH. 

“ Poor men can do nothing !" is that what you say ? 

Oh! surely you m>V(‘r can me.'in it at all;— 

Reflect for ono inonmnt, then tell me, I pray, 

If “ the poor” are not rich, the world’s “ very small. 

W«a.s Vianlvliii a rich man ? Was Jenner ? Walt ? 

Oalileo i Columbus ? Can .any one tell 
Th(' wealth or oslatos our givat Newton had pot ? 

AV'as Wushiiigtou rich ( Joan of Arc ? ^Y’illia^l Tell ? 

Of poets and .Hage.s, now pray tell me which 
Was the W('althioHt man; blind Homer of Old, 

Our Shak('spoaro, John Milton ? Were these over-rich, 

Did their wealth consist in mere silver or gold ? 

Was Herschell, was Davy a great millionaire I 
Was Rums very wealthy, or even Tom Hood ? 

Had Goldsmitli a hanker, .and if so, pray where i 
No names these for lulls, yet the Men are all good. 

Now those all did somethinp I think for their kind, 

Each one in his own grand pr.rticular range ; 

Hut it never occurred to these lich ones in mind, 

To inquire if their names would go 4own upon “ ’Change.'' 

c* J 

Bo tinn, and in Truth’s cans^^ unflinchingly stem, 

If c.ailed on to sutler, tfien calmly omiuro, 

Be hut true to yourselves, .and you’ll very soon learn ' ' i 

That you can jjo something although you are poor. 

• ' R, V. HAYDAY. 



JOHN BULL AND HIS BULLOCKS. 

BY ANGUS B. BEACH. 

■■ - 

Captain Mahuyatt, in hla “ Advcntuves of Monsieur Violet”— 
a book which, if it contains little of tho true, is ostroinoly rich in 
the marvellous—narrates the terrific cfiect of a flight of terrified 
buffaloes across au Ainoricau prairie. On goes tho fiying herd, 
trampling all beneath, crushing down all before them, tumbling 
over rocks, tilling up ravines, dasbiiig into rivers—an infuriated 
mass of roaring, bellowing life. Tho description was a stirring 
and highly-wrought one; and I dare sayAiany a fireside reader 
put down the book, and hugged himself in his dressing-gown, 
upon tho happy fact of his being a quiet Londoner, and in no way 
likely to advance—his ‘‘ Hhuoting-iron ” in his hand, and his eani])- 
kcttle on his back—a pioneer intb the deserts which .stretch east¬ 
ward from the Rocky Mountains. No fear, here, either of buffalo 
or bison—no fear of gazing at the glare of the blazing prairie 
grass, and listening for the low thunder of tho coming herd —no 
fear of standing, for a moment, powerless, paralysetl before tlie 
tremendous charge, watching the tide of tossing horns and tramp¬ 
ling feet, and then of being dashed down, driven in a moiuout into 
a mangled pulp, hardly to be recognised, after tlie herd lias 
passed, from the trampled clods which they have mashed in their 
flight. Thank Heaven ! no fear of such a terrible catastropbo in 
this good, civilised, lighted, watered, and police^watchcd town of 
London. 

So 1 sliall suppose our friend to soliloquise, as, with his head 
full of Mr. Violet’s ad' CiiturcH in the far west, he trudges along 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Smlthfield. Lot him not 
whoop until he be out of the wood, A sudden burst of uproar 
rings throiigfi the stre-;t. The "jingled voices of men, women, 
oxen, and bullocks, arise in one grand unmusical festival. Drovers 
whoop, ladies scream, gentlemen shcnii—a sudden panic seizes the 
passengers, a grand rush sweeps along the pavements j windows 
fly open in a trice, lucky individuals jump into o|nnih«?.c8, boys 
clamber up lamp-posts, and our friend has just time to note the 
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advancing charge of Smithflcld with all Its buUockry, when, amid 
the roar of quudnipcds and drovers, he is jerked into the air from 
the tips of a pair of Durliam short-horns, and sent spinning 
through the plate-glass windows of the unfortunate linen-draper 
opposite. 

Next day the paper records a “ melancholy accident,” coupled 
with a buudred-and-nincty-ninih recommendation to the authorities 
to abate the Smithheld nuisance.” it is needless to say that the 
hundrcd-and-nincty-nintli hint receives just as much attention from 
the considerate authorities, ns did the liumlrcd-and-uincty-cigliLth, 
The system goes on. Sinithfiold is guardi-d as jtJtilously as though 
it had hoeu Eden. As on the banks of the Ganges, so on tho 
banks of the TbaiAes, the cow (including tbe male members of the 
family) appears to be a sacred animal. Old ladie.s aro run over ; 
unlucky Toms and Bills make .short and forced aerial excursions; 
every now and then a*^ull prances into a obiiui shop, ora stot 
displays its taste for the productions of the looms of India, by 
W'rcatbing round its horns a fifty guinea Oaslniicre. The pcn.s of 
those • indefatigable contemporary historians, tbe pcmiy-a-liiiers, 
annoimee bow tbe neighbourhood*was thrown into a “ state, of the 
utmost eonsteriiatiou”—and so tbe affair ends. The old ladies 
have been earned Lome on shuttci’s. Tom and Bill have furnished 
material either for the doctor or tlio coroner—probably for botli, 
another sli.awl di.splays its beauties by tlie door-posts whence hung 
tbe mabreated Cashmere, and the curtain has finally'^ dropped upon 
the performance—only to ho raised for its repetition every markot- 
dav, until further notice.” 

Oh! the force—the destiny-like pow'cr—in this civilised land, 
of the words “old use and wont.” We reverence much tho dust 
of gold, but still more the dust of time. The •. oiccs which rule 
our world rise from cofKns. Because it was sr uiice it is so iiow' ; 
and—could a uot inconsiderable party prevail—it would be so ever 
iuorc ! 

Once, ages ago, when London Avas a little town,—when a pleasant 
quai*ter-of-au-hour’s walk, or jt may be a still shorter journey, 
brought the citizen from his Avaroliousc to tho green fields,—when a 
comparatively small supply of chops, steaks, rumps and sirloins 
suilicod for London’s appetite,—when neither cabs nor omnibuses 
made more narrow the narrowness of tbe public way,—when its foot- 
passengers wer |5 few and its horsemen still fewer; at that far-off 
time Ava.'j Smithfield—then, pcihaps, litcrall}’ a field, at all events. 
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compared with the City, a wide and open space—made a marhet 
for cattle. And it probably answered its purposes very well. It 
was on the outskirts of the town. But tlio city gradually closed 
round it. The point on the circumference is now the point wJiieU 
marks the centre. The suburban field has become an opening m 
the most populous part of the most populous city in the world. In 
Miltonic phrase, it is the “very navel of the world.*’ Noitow 
streets and swarming lanes branch from it like the tlircails from 
the central hold of a spider. To attain Smithfield from any 
subiirbuii point you must traverse half London. 

Thus, then, the local characteristics wliicli probably induced 
our forcfatlicrs to buy and sell tlieir oxen ill t^mithfield, have 
gradually not' only disappeari’d, but have actually become re¬ 
versed. SSinithfield is not only not wbat it once vras, but it is the 
very ojipo.site of what it once was. All the rfnsons which operated 
to turn it into a cattle-market, and sucec.ssfnlly, now operate to 
turn it out of a cattlo-inarkct, and unsuccessfully. Verily, our 
ancestors were wi.scr, in this instance at least, than ourselves. 
Tliey took council, guarded by ciirumstaiiecs ; wc take the same 
council, in the mid.st of op[tosifo circumstances. We nominally 
profess to follow our forefathers’ ('xamplo. Wc do so to the letter, 
hut nol in the spirit of the law. 

Now is there one man in London who will deny that Smith- 
field is a nuisance ? that a cattle-market established in the 
heart of a great city is a public eyesore—a public misfortune—a 
generator of accidents—a breeder of pestilence—a minister of 
death ? 1 apprehend not one. Then, why is it suffered to remain, 
year after year, to fill the adjaccjit hospitals and swell the bills of 
mortality ? 

The magic words, “vested interests,”—a hrceches-pocket rcii- 
dering of “old use and wont” — contain the reply. Certain 
parties have “vested their interests” in the coiiti nuance of tlio 
Smithfield nuisance, and there tlic nuisance continues. Tyiihu-s 
broods in adjacent streets—!he ghastly monarch of crowded cel¬ 
lars and squalid*lodging houses—fot’^heops of reeking offal liavc 

" Stilled the air, till the dead aIjuI stank 

the whole filth of a mass of brute aninal life is garnered in the 
midst of human dwellings—a very a>)iding-plach and ^ home for 
' pestilence—herds of infuriated beast- arc goaded tlirongli swann- 
ing thoroughfares—^lifc and limbs are any day sacrificed—coroners 
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and “ rcspofitaUo juries ” arc evcay day kept in full eniploymenl 
—and finally, the meat which wc sec any day on our tables-— 
tlie scrag of Lazarus and the haunch of Dives—have alike been 
cu^ from tho fevered and unwholesome flesh of a maddened and 
over-driven brute. There may be ills and aches in every morsel; 
but London shall bo poisoned in its air and in its food—London 
.shall be frightened from its prosperity—London shall run all risks 
—sustain all damages, because in those aclms, pains — poisons— 
risks and damages,—certain people possess “ vested intore-sts.” 

There seems to bo but one antidote to the venom of “ vested 
interests ’’—and that is agitation. It is with no little pleasure, 
then, that wo sdo the Smithfield niu.sancc likely to become the 
victim of a crusade arrayed hy common justice, common honesty, 
and common sense. Surely thorc is no need elaborately and 
seriously to recapituhXo tho rQasons why Smithfield should he 
turned into anything hut a cattle-market. Just think of , the 
career of the fated bullock, from the time it enters London, until 
'its llosh feeds one man and its offal poisons another. See it flr.st 
terrified—bewildered—stupefied*. Mark it goaded and driven on 
by blow's and wounds—observe its stupor gradually giving place 
to movements prompted by wild fear or savage fury. Think of 
defenceless passengers—trampled or gored —life and prop»irty, 
both lost CIO the unhappy brute anrivc at its pen. See it there— 
fevered—over-driven—its tongue lolling out, in the agonies of 
thirst. Sec it driven hack again—^mark the repetition of its 
former gambols in tlie narrow streets—^follow it to tbe slaughtcr- 
liouso—watch its death by the bungling process emjdoyed by our 
bungling butchers. See the filth—the reeking horrors of the 
slaughter-house. Look around bn the crowded neighbourhood— 
tho courts and alloys through which the steorailig odours of fetid 
flesh and clotting blood exhale in fumes which breed putrid fevei’ 
in the veins. Think of all these hori*or3—all these monstrous 
anomalies existing at our doors—making unwholesome our food— 
cutting short our lives ; and say, reader, whether in your sphere 
you will not join in the Ai'.ii>$mithfield League ?*' 

Establish AhaUoirs in the outskirts of London. Place them 
under strict rule. Take care that the animals to he slaughtered 
are—^until the lapt moment—^furnished with all. which can bo 
denuaiuled by their natural wants, and which is nocessai'y to make 
thoir flesh wholesome. Inti’odttoe the metliod of killing which 
physiological science demonstrates to he tho quickest and the most 
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pniiiless. Suppress private kUling>placcs as yon would suppress 
private stills. The public health requires it—the public safety 
callh f<»r it—common humanity demands it. We are making 
anxious c.\povimcuts iu order to ascertain the host modes of feeding 
cattle, and the exact breed which ih most cheaply and cffcctuaUy 
fattened. Why stultify ourselves by taking so much care of tho 
animals in one stage of their existence, only to undo our work in 
anotlur i ^^hy try to bring their flesh into the lincst condition, 
and then oat it fevered and congested ? 

Wc are happy to think that this state of thiugfi is now, appa¬ 
rently, drawing rapidly to a close. The name of Smithflold has 
hccii connected with ninny a sad tragedy*—with many a Mot iip<»n 
our lu‘'toiy and our people. Tlicro tho axe has fallen on liuiuan 
spine''—the fire has sUnvclIed human flesh. These things have 
passi'd away and arc gone. Way we hdjic that the march of 
reform has not yot eallod a halt, and th«it tho day is not distant, 
when we shall no more dream of looking iu Smitlifickl for a pen to 
liold a bullock, than vve do now for a pile to bum a martyr. 


HEADfl AND TAILS OF FAMILIES. 

BY PAUL BKLL. 

2s\). IL—Sl\g</8 Patems. 

Tiibre nothing more puzzling to the young—no, truly, and to 
such of the middle-aged, ns are somewhat “ weak in the upper 
story,” (who, by the woy, I have beard defined by the Ilcvcrciid 
Ml*. Scrupler, us persons wanting a reason for everything), than 
the law a and limitations of Kntlmsiasm. It agi-ocd, I suppose, 
by every one who has s' udicd human affairs; that, in all great 
movements, chonges, enlightenments, discoverio'i, and tho like, d. 
vast numlier of Tuinute ('*..s{enccs—the obsonroj and the feeble, 
and the Buiall, mu^t be d.-.troyed 

t( Hfu’Hc cmmotB, how little tki*} ar, iu our oyes ! 

We treail tliom to dust, and a troop of tijem dies 
Without our regur*! gr concern 

To this WO all iniHt notiils acquiesce—some with a sigh over 
tho suffering they cannot help—some with a to the great- 
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noss of tlieir favourite heroes (a rather fanatical sort of jubilation, 
it scorns to me),—some with a glance towards a Millennium of im¬ 
possible o(piality, reciprocal consicleratencss and enjoyment, in 
which “(lark shall be light and wrong come right" for every 
(Hie. But, in spite of our acf]uiescencc, it is hard to look upon 
hiiinaii happiness gratuitously ploughed up, or trodden down,—to 
)narlv the conscientious mistrusted, and the faithful denounced 
.‘13 cold-hearted and worldly—to see those who w'eigh subjects, 
and those who retard progress, perpetually confounded—to watch 
the process of absorption and sclf-sacriticc going on (not volun¬ 
tarily, but as a case of necessity)—whenever some great good is to 
he done—some great end achieved. Nor does this only apply to 
your Philanthropist on the colossal scale : trat^c the turnings and 
windings of private life : watch the means of triumi>h employed 
hy Success,—count ifjfc its ]>urchasc-moiiey; and an amount of 
effaccmciit—if not more positive suffering—will often reveal itself 
difficult to he contemplated, save by one w'ho has the nerves of a 
surgeon, without wincing, (hicc a week, as w^o came home from 
church, past ^Ir. Slagg’s great gates, and I used to wonder wdiolhcr 
we should ever see them swinging o]»cii—my !Mrs. Bell used to 
scold me for heirjg “ too fond of looking into things." So, 1 dare 
say, I am :—hut, just now, as these are the days of minute obser¬ 
vation, and morbid anatomy—and as 1 am anything but “ the 
fashion,” (Halcyon Row, I am told, being sentenced as haying 
“ gone down," since it was known that “one of those writers ” 
was Jiving there)—1 may as well say my say, and tell my tale, 
for the boiiefft of sucli as fancy that all is gold that glitters, and 
that Energy must needs, of itself, attest, not merely the rectitude 
of its motive, hut the lawfulness of its me.ans. 

We were at Mr. tSlagg’s gi*cat gates: just at the corner where 
the Row turns and narrows into Pymlett Lon.-. Great wooden 
gates they are ; and before a great gloomy house—and set in a 
great higli wall; with four great, smoky elm-trees looking over 
it. Tliere is a lawn within, such an one, at least, as we are able 
to keep up so near our cliiinh^s—where, in early spring, the grim 
earth is cheered by a daffodil or two, which, of course, turns black 
ere its flower has been out for a day. The house itself, is large 
iiud roomy—old without being ancient; comfortable without that 
particular ^pok of* invitation which I have seen in places far 
liomellor (at my Mrs. Bell's request I instance our own back' 
parloiu-:) 'rhough sufficiently furnished for every purpose of life 
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and hosiiltality there was a barcnebs—nu unchanging aspect— 
<iuitc different from tlie look of tho well-known corner—^nliich, 
tho«ii>li it is always the same, is yet perpetually bcautiiiod by sorao 
litllc now token of taste or l-emcinbranoo. No drawings—no 
flowers—very few books—not a trace i>f un^atiinial about tlio 
holier*; save an einptj bird-cage which had huiii; in the Venctbin 
window of the dining-room ever since any of us bad kuow'u it— 
“the good rooms at tho Slaggs’ ” which our ladies of the Row , 
wore }>erpetually citing, yrhenever they wished to iinproBS any one 
with the gentility of tlie quarter—had, to me, <in aiivious, weaiy 
a'^jiect. It made ino long for some fine day, w hen all the win¬ 
dows ahoukl ho thrown open, and the steps and Vho voices cease— 
and the mansion, like its dwellcis, undergo a thoiougli refresh¬ 
ment and a few w'oeks of summer rest. Tho iSlaggs never left 
homo—never w<‘nt to the sea-side, nor to lakes, nor to Derby- 
bliire. Tho mother of tho family was wont to say, with a faint 
smilo, “that thry were sad fixtures; too thoroughly habituated 
to their own eoinfoits eicr to wish to stir and all the mcinlieis 
of her family echoed the as'^crtiQn : but, though tine,—as often 
liappew;> with the facts most resolutely stuck into one — this w'as not 
all the wuth. 

Now', any one who suspects that ho is to bo outrnppod into a 
lliricc-told tale—into another illustration of tho Dabloy diboipline, 
because of the quality of scene described above—is entirely mis¬ 
taken ; ns may all your talung-/of-(/runicd people perpetually 
prove! The islaggs w'ere nn united and attached family — 
devoffcd to one another: above nlf, to tho father of tlio house: 
beloved by their scrvaiitb, wlio never seemed to quit their service, 
or to grow oldei In it—carncht, wise, or kindly—ns far as they 
could be—among the poor. They were not chccifiil, it is tnic— 
but that their depression was ascrihablc to one master-influence, 
never, I am sure, occurred to them. “Alv.n of business ” (so 
appeared to run tlie artlel *s of their faith) “ could uoi—-ought not 
to he laughing, and dancing, and holiday-making like a parcel of 
Merry Andrewis. Woik wm-i w'ork ; and duty was duty : nud 
pQople were not sent into tlio world*to hunt after amuicmcnt.” 

True, again ; yet not all the truth. I diall never be subpcctod 
by any one that knows me, to encourai c idling. Miss Le (rrand 
is perpetually telling me that “I make her otehc by my ways of 
always doing somethingand these sciaps and so iwls of mine, 
jotted down after a day's book-keeping, arc a witn * s, tliat when 

% 
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1 am cut off, it won’t be for lack of occupation to kec]> me in this 
world. And if there be a eight T hate, and breed up my hoys tp 
hate, it is the Man of Business who affects the Man of Pleasure. 
No red-coat should ever lounge into counting-house of mine, wore I 
ii-.afitor and not clfrk ; and young sparks who go a-eoiirsiug and 
leave the morning's letters unanswered, are on the way to courses 
that don’t suit me. Late hours, again, at night—by way of a 
custom—for those who want the use of their heads betimes in the 
morning, seem to me wcll-nigli as foolish (I won’t say wicked) as 
dram-diinking is for any one whose trade? requires a steady hand. 
And I suppose, we may all live too well, and dross loo smart now- 
a-days I though othc Jeremiahs, who threaten the middle classes 
for making a show beyond their means, such as their forefathers 
never dreamed of, don’t sufficiently take into account how differ¬ 
ent are present pricey from what they were—that a Pinc-applo 
(as Mrs. Pratt could have told), is not the world’s wonder or the 
housewife’s ruin it used to be—and that the Silk Gowns of no 
given gentlewoman arc longer worth fighting for—as poor old 
Mrs. Lovelady’s w'cre on her .decease (the combatants, a niece 
and a lialf-sistor)—because, being less stiff and substantial, they 
cost less. But—leaving these matters of economy and expendi¬ 
ture to he touched ou by your friend, Sir, Mi's. Blackaddcr, wdio, 
they tell me, is about to publish her notes ou the Unsettled 
Foinalo Supremacy Question ”—^inasmuch as I know work to he 
healtJiy and honourable ; and no life woi*tli speaking of wliich 
does not include it, in some form or other—so, I cannot believe that, 
by any,—save, perhaps, the vferr highest Intellects in the %orld, 
so rare that they must needs dispense with rest—ought work to 
imply utter renunciation of relaxation—or such grinding and 
perpetual care as gradually shuts out the light of cheerfulness. 

Nor will it ever do so ; save under the oonditions of immediate 
misfortune, or when something is amiss with the heai't. The cloud 
wliich rested on Mr. SJagg’s house was not tlie pressure of Labour, 
but tliose tlireateuings oHluin, which too often appear—**like the 
man’s hand rising from the sc-. ”—on the horizon pf the Projector. 
Ilia business, tlioiigh not bKlliant, was sufficient to have ensured 
fair means of living to his family—^liberal education—-a small aur- 
]>iu& for pleasure ; and some moderate provisions for tlio future : 
and had ho thrown into it all his energy, foresight, end interest, 
it might, doubtless, have been bettered. There is a wide differ¬ 
ence, as all the world knows, betwixt ** keeping alive ” and 
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“feeding.” But Mr. Slagg Imd boon bom 'vvith tlio spirit of an 
alcliotnist, and the temperament of a gambler; and had never 
dreamed tlial alchemy might hoconic an unlawful study—and 
that gambling could cxi'^t independently of tlie dice-bo.v, or the 
bcttiiig-book (which, indeed, Sir, and not the innocent, gay pack t)f 

cai'ds, ought I think to be railed THE-’s Volimie!). lie 

w'ould hove stared, had you told him, that a man who paid*lns 
hilli, and ate and drank wdtliin his moans--who euj<»yed none of 
those seciet vices in dark comers wliieh drain to(» many roput- 
ahlo men’s coffer", to an extent that the world little dreams of— 
might still he reckless and prolligate in his need of money. It was 
tacitly determined hy him, that no one “ should traee his ojieia- 
tions,” that what lie was about “should never get wind”—hut 
that was ]»art of his triumphant and self-approving wisdom, not 
of his scubitlve conscience—one of the maj»y elements in his too- 
coramoii destiny, wdiicli justified him, he thought, in altitudinisiug 
before his family—as a much tried and Fortune-spited man. 

And thus he lot ouf his “ w'ild blood ” in spcculatiou—and 
satisfied his ontluisiabm in iuventipns, with all the fervour which 
3 ’^our Poets take into tragedy-making, and much the same joyful 
result. It w'as his boast, that no one w^as the worse for his hopes 
and fears—^for his “ups and downs”—for the vicissitudes and 
vigils which were to, and, at last, did make his fortune—who 
know's not SLAGG'J^ PATENTS ? At last!—but after what an 
interim ! And his boast, 1 must sny, was about as justifiable as 
the mood of an old simple acquaintance of mine, litter hy nature 
to manage a slieoji-vvalk than a Bank; v^ho, upon the failure of 
the latter, and a discreditable exposition of withdrawal of capital, 
want of conduct, etc., etc., being condoled with, replied, “ 1 can¬ 
not express my indignation at what has happened ** Long live 
delusions, hut for Poets—not men of business ! A most desperate, 
blind delusion was Mr. SlaggS boast, tliat he had made nobody 
buffer—^because neither Poi " House, nor Jail, nor Hospital, was 
filled that liis projects and patents might be brought to bear. 

His plan was* to lay han«L on cv«ry attainable sixpciico, for the 
furtherance of his inventions. MaoWncs which turned out failures 
after they had cost thousands of pouml-, had to he remodelled ; 
or some accident happened to them-—clicmical combinations which 
were to cost nothing and yet supersede m<»re expensive preparations 

_managed, bomehow or oth^T, to absorb enormous sums in 

“ keeping up Ac fire while the cheap article, thourU for ever as 
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near answcrn>g as the Gold-Maker’s newest Projection—never quite 
answered. Rivals in the field were to he bought up (Mr. Slagg 
was a generous man; libei’al to his rivals); confidential persons to 
bo employed at high salaries (Mr. Blagg now can recount how bo 
entire was his ascendancy, that no one employed by him over his 
discoveries ever once broke confidence). There was a ceaseless 
drfiln going on, which hdft to bo fed from the hoards and the 
pursc.s of all accessible pei’sons. The family were put on a courtc 
of privation, for some twenty years ; more grinding, I will venture 
to assert, than the partial want of meat, clothes, and fire:—a minute, 
daily, hourly, economy—conbiatent with keeping up of the great 
hou.*»o within tliQ great gates ; a sacrifice of the Binallost grace or iu- 
ilulgoncc which made no show. The wife, who loved her husbfuad 
dearly, and "was too loving to compare her lot with any other 
merchant’s or manufacturer*s wife of her acquaintance—the hus¬ 
band’s sister, their inmate, who never crossed the threshold for 
fifteen years of her life—the son, who, unfit for business, as early 
appeared, was to he brought up for cdllcgc—were each and all 
laid under contribution : and the willingness with which this was 
paid, seems to me, to double the cruelty of the levy. 

Arden Slagg, tbe son, was, as I have said, a Poet—in his way'' 
a Hjmeulator—and a projector—like his fiithcr : delicate in frame 
— delicate in nature. To prepare liim for College, he was sent 
to a large school, where rich men’s sons only went. But. unna- 
tund as it may sound—Mr. Slagg’s filial afTcction allowed no * 
margin for pocbet-moiiey. And the hoy—with the spirit of a 
gentleman and the name of one—was compelled to run the 
gauntlet of youth, Ihroiigh a career of mockery and humiliation, 
which knew no intermission. Your Schoolboy, Sir, out of \ery 
tliougliilcssiiess—out of ignorance of what is possible and impossible 
—can be the crudest animal under the siui. Every dunce could 
flout Ardeu Slagg with Ins bright half-crown—or the talk of * 
yesterday’s treat, or to-monow’s pony ride. It was a favourite 
torment (and found too efi'icacioii.s not to he ropeate4i*peii*petually, 
when the victim was the lieod of his class) to pretend to bon'ow 
money of him—that the rc^ shame might be seen, rising to the 
very roots of the sensitive hoy’s hair, when the truth was excruci¬ 
ated out—that he had no money to lend—^tliat day ; nor expected 
any next week. iBut enough. Bo you wonder that the youth— 
cai'ly initi'jft od into the honour of keeping school secrets, and fancy-^ 
ing his misery his own fault, became shy, silent, dispirited—lost his 
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health, and wore out his spirit with stnig,^lings to rise quicker than 
Natui’e and Chance willed ? tliat, breaking down under a failure, 
(for your Scholar is as little always a Person, as your Poet proves 
to be a Tennyson,) sunk to a depth beyond the power of rally and 
recovery ? lie was sent to College, under the same blesBcd qpn- 
ditions : with his school-day habits of mind upon him. Do yon 
wonder tliat ho fell into the hands of the Rome-ward boundgj^the 
Fadgctt faction ?—that, with all his hereditary enthusiasm, ho went 
further than his spiritual guides and authorities. It is a thorn in 
tlic side of Mr. Slagg, to recollect that his eldest is now a monk ; 
has given up his very name, for some of their Eustatius^s or 
Amhrosius-es : and 1 fancy, occasionally, that I see pain in liis 
eye, if he happens to meet mo when my boy is vnth me.—But who 
is to hlamo ? 

Thou there was his sister, the invalid: a brave-hearted woman, 
if ever there was one—though so delicate* that a change of wind 
in the night made ljerj::ough—whence, as I said, she passed some 
fifteen years within th^eight walls of two rooms, heated hy a stove, 
and looking on that' cheerful court-yard ;—with a mind ns serene, 
and a temper as free from bittoftioss, as ever Saint could boast. 
How could any one guess the truth?—that she had been worth an 
independent fortune—some five hundred a year of her own ; that 
her physicians had told her that she could only exist in our harsh 
Lancashire climate on the conditions above described—whereas 
two winters in the South might possibly establish her in sound, if 
not strong health ? It was so r’^and she had resolved to do her 
part in educating her poct-nephew, by giving him this foreign 
journey. Evil was the day, when she arrived in Halcyon Row, to 
broach her plan. It was her doom. My Mrs. Bell never has any 
patience with her—calls her a fool,” and tlic like i hut she docs 
not know, I suspect, how it was all done;—the mysterious conscious¬ 
ness that some care was in the house—the bit-by-hit explanation^ 
the probable statement that the money was only wanted for a 
month—^two months—that it was for her own utmost advantage” 
—the strong appeal p her fcelii^s,—strong in proportion as it 
was indircct-o^hc sok an assurance^ (made, 1 doubt not, in solemn 
sincerity—the fact, only, being overlooked, that there were no cer- 
tainties whereon to build them)—the sacrifice of^icr journey for a 
few months->the signature ! Can you wonder that when men are 
wrong enough to undermine the independence of wo^en, for their 
own purposes, (let me speak plain—to get their money to gamble 

NO. XXVI.—^YOL. V. t 
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with), women sliould not be stron/^ enough to say “iVay”—to 
examine argument hy argument—point hy point—detail by detail— 
that, after mistrusting diaiuclinatlou as obstinacy—they should yield, 
to their own ruin ? Ere the winter was out, Winifred Slagg hod 
swn enough of her Brotlier—heard enough of hi.s fireside talk — 
t(*.sted enough of his prophecies hy their non-fulfilment — to be 
aw^ of what she had done. >hc lived fifteen years an inmate in 
her Jlrotlier’s house ; and vaa steady-hearted cimugh, I have 
reason to know, never once to upbraid him,—noi- to say, in the 
hearing of living woman, “He ought not to have got my monc}' 
from mo! 

Those were hut two among ten eases. True it is, that 
Triumph came at last — that Shigg's Ihitents, at last, arc 
making n fortune for tsiagg—that the great gates arc swinging 
open, that the lady of the mansion may travel wliere she will—has 
W’intered at Homo, to be near her son—that Mr. Slagg is to have 
a piece of plate, as one whose Gcniiis has ca.st a halo round 
Halcyon Row ; that there will ho dinners,, ^ntl speeches, and news¬ 
paper reports—and men of science from London—and a Knight¬ 
hood, perhaps, (Miss Le Graucf hopes no Baronetcy)—that Mr. 
blagg is to build a church,—and to stand for a neighbouring 
tow'n,--that young men are brought to him, eager to listen to 
hi.s stories, to lay their heads in the lap of his wisdom, and dream 
dreams ; that his portrait is to he hung in The Mechanics’ Insti¬ 
tute ; that he can buy pictures now—has thrown poor Winifred^s 
two rooms into one ; wliioh M) has made a handsome library. 
J3ut I shall never forget the look on his own and his wife’s face, 
tlie first day we were there, to admire and to congratulate ; when 
a blunderer of the party (Mrs. Bell desires me to say not her 
husband, of whose remarks out of season you may possibly have 
heard) said, “ Among your curious hooks, Mr. Slagg,—-I wonder 
you have m»t a Missal! ”—And 1 thought, that if 1 must look as 
they tw'o did, I would rather not be tbo Proprietor of Slagg’s 
Patents. 

A word ere we part. It io cf consequence to nay*pcaoe of mind, 
(Mrs. Boll says, perhaps, to my keeping my place) that I should 
explain, that 1 meditate no treason against your Railway Kings : 
no slander of the S^tts, no anger at the Arkwrights, nor petu- 
lanoc with the Peels, who build up fortunes and families, by those 
brdUaat strokes of invention, wliich qualify some men to be Naval 
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Commanders, and some Jviags of Colonics—and one in a World’s 
life-tiino, to be Shakspcarc. Clerk as I am, 1 honour an enterpris¬ 
ing sjjirit: Cbwlstoiic and Greatness, ISivart ami Economy, aro 
always, soineliow or other, closely connecjted in my mind, li I 
were Her Majesty—which, God be tliauked I 1 am not; a private 
family being enough for any poor Hell to manage ! —1 would make 
Mr. Briiiicl a Teer, and Mr. Stephenson another; and Mr. Locke 
a Baronet at the least: ainec each, it seems to mo, has done 
greater things for the world than iiittueneing votes, presenting 
addresses, etc., etc. : and it is our union of force and imagioatioii, 
of bull-dog perseverance and cagle-wingcdness^ (exeiiso the last 
figure being French) which lias made u.s what we are among the 
nations ! .But it is a mistaken idea, that jmrpost*. in groat aims 
excuses dereliction from duty in, small things. Great purpose is 
iv’^-sacriliciiig ; cares not how it shall stifSid with the tvorld from 
hour to hour—secure that, at last, it shall w'w, if life last, Mr. 
Slagg should have ha^ two pieces of plate—not one—with my 
goodwill, hud 1 seen him willing to conform to his real circunistaneo.s, 
during the years when ho was bringing, draining, grinding his 
family for the means to enable him to prosecute Jiis schemes— 
had he left the great House with the great gate's and confined the 
amount of risk within its smallest possible limits—hud be stejiped 
down, (or aside) for a w'hilc, in .society; virtually saying to the 
world, “ Trust me for a while : llesur^/am ; ” instead of keep¬ 
ing that unbroken appearance—that mocking of Ids child with a 
costly education ; that encouraging of liim in cvt'ry aristocratic 
association ; while the humiliating nakedness and scantiness had 
to be hidden by as close and continuous a system of w'atchfalnc&s, 
as that of the Spaniard naked to the waist, save for the last relic 
of his hidalgo days,—the velvet cloak. It matters not that Slagg 
is a well-preserved, handsoiiio man—that now, when the wine 
goes round, he charms listening youth, and bores his fine friends 
who must endure his liistories in the hope of “being put into 
some good spec/^ by fighting over^his battles again—recounting 
“ how he had Ml hut Bailed”—“ hgw' he was within half a ycai* 


of throwing up cveiy'thing in despair”—and “how ” (looking down 
the while on his superb d^iamond ring) “ he is at last rewarded byt 
a success of which he feels himself u‘ tm ly uawoythy.” I can never 
get rid, in that house, of the sight vd a shaven crowia—symbol in 
our days of a morbid or dispirited man 4ior of the sound of a 
short hacking cough, and a drawing of an arm-chi^r across the floor. 
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whicb told of Captivity in an upper chamber. And as I wonder 
whether the Read of the Family sooa and hears these things (his 
Wife does, I am positive), a Voice keeps saying to mo, again and 
again, as clearly, I am confident, ns the Bow Bells prompted the 
Projector who had no one’s happiness to risk save that of himself 
and Cat,—“ Was this right/y done f ” 


THE ARCADIA OF THIS AGE. 

About two-thirds of the population of Great Britain,—not of 
Ireland, which,‘on this point as on others, differs from the rest of 
the empire—are now loosely packed in towns. At the beginning 
of tliis century, the proportions of the town and rural population 
were reversed, and then two-thirds of the whole gambolled at large 
over the country. The eight millions adacd to the population of 
our island between 1800 and*1841, the addition being nearly 
twice as great in amount as the whblc population of England in 
the reign of the Virgin Queen, arc all dwellers in our crowded, 
ill-ventilated, ill-drained, ill-built towns. Within that period, the 
rural popidation has, on tho whole, scarcely augmented if it have 
not positively decreased, except in Ireland, and the character of 
tlio people there, docs not inspire groat hopes of permanent 
improvement from a large increase anywhere in the number of 
bog-trotters and clodhoppers. If vre may with unerring certmnty 
infer the future from tho past, in the course of the next fifty years 
tho inhabitants of our towns will he more than doubled and four 
times as numerous as tho tillers of the ground. For our succes¬ 
sors there seems no other ])rospcct than to he more closely pressed 
together than we are. This, or decay is inevitable; continual 
prosperity and a continual increase of people are identical. Town 
then will be added to town, street to street, house to house, till 
the whole island becomes ojjne vast metropolis. ^ Railways must 
pass amidst rows of buildings ; such is almost our lot, such will 
undoubtedly ho the lot of our successors. Densely-peopled cities 
constitute the Arcadia of the bring generation, and still more 
donsely-pco^ded cities must be the Are^ia of the next generation. 
Can we and they reconcile ourselves to such a fate ? Can we so 
prepare the futaje for them, and them for tho future, as to make 
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it bearable. Nay, move, as they must live in swjU a condition, 
can wo hope that this summer-tide, or autumn-tide, or wlintcver 
tide it may bo—^for that is only darlily conjectured—of the earth’s 
oxistence, will be as delightful to them as was its green spring- 
tide to its young inhabitants ? • 

First, let us look on what art has done, is doing, and may yet 
do to make the surface of the earth as a mere spectacle,—gratify¬ 
ing the eye, kindling the imagination, and filling the heart with 
[metry, kindliness, and love,—^as agreeable to the future as to the 
past generations. Sunny glades, and shady lanes, green fields, 
and purling streams, a loud carpeted with flowers, the air filled 
with music, balmy breezes and a clear skj^—all the poetic 
delights of our fathers and grandfathers—must be, it is assumed, 
unknown to our successors. A little exainination of the subject 
may teach us a different and a more cogu^ct conclusion. Town- 
born arts, the steam-horse and the steam-ship, carry us in a short 
time, at a small expqnso and very often with great enjoyment 
while travelling, whitbwsocvcr wo will. It is an undoubted fact, 
that the present town-bred population are better ac(][uamted with 
the beauties and wonders of the country than were the most happy 
Arcadians of a former ago, when confined within the limited spaces 
they could travel over on their own legs, or the legs not so easily 
tired of their dromedaries, or their horses. 

To no inconsiderable part of our population, the beauties of 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy arc familiar. Many of them arc 
acquainted with the charms of Greece and the Holy Laud. An 
almost countloss number disport themselves In the fine season, on 
our rolling or sporting streams, wander with delight over the 
, pebbly beach and admire the magnificent ocean lulled in calm 
repose or roused by the storm into uncontrollable fury. To great 

• multitudes, the soft downs of iho South, the stiU. lakes of Oumber- 
U land, with their hills softer than those of Italy, the mountains of 
^ Wales, Alps in grandeur but not in danger ; the majestic hills and 
' lakes of Scotland, and all tbc visible beauties of ever verdant 
. Ireland, are accessible and are objocts of delight and love. The 

‘ i sooty and flufiy deniKcns of our tdlvii.s arc habitually transported,. 
though not nearly so frequently as enjoyment and health demand, 

* into rural scenes unsurpassed for bf,‘nuty,. To their many naturtd 
j charms many imparted by art, aro added, 'The eye is refreshed 
. by many splendid flowers, and the air is, made fra^nt by plants 

imported from abroad, and, quite unknown to the dull and less 
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quiokencd poo])]c of former ages. It is to be anticipated that 
a similar coudition will bo enjoyed by our succoasors. They will 
mabc oven a greater progress. They will hare more facilities of 
conveyanc e and a still larger sphere of rural enjoyments than has 
been reached by us. Looking at the earth merely as a spectacle, 
the town po])ulation derive more enjoyment from it and have more 
reason to love the visible signs of universal goodness teeming from 
its surface, than the rural population of foiTncr ages. 

Town-born arts, too, have done much even to improve the 
appearance of the earth. They have hommod in the torrent, and 
croiivcrted its wido-sproad aiid bed into tlie green and fertile 
borders of a clcai* and rushing stream. They have bridged it 
over, and while they have made it safe, have added beauties of 
their own. They have divided its power, led it away in trundling 
rills, and have turned it§ devastation into teeming fertility. Town- 
bred arts, too, have built the safe mole on the rooky* shore of the 
stormy ocean, making of great sea walls and lofty lighthouses, 
which give safety to the mariner, picturescifno objects. Even onr 
raih'oads, so decried by llic lovers of rural boauty for their barren 
hanks, their deep cuttings, their dark tunnels, are beginning to 
assume very diftbreut characteristics. On them, as on all other 
great works, the useful must first bo gained, the agreeable is won 
at leisure. After they are constmeted, wo can think of adoniing 
them. Some of their great viaducts and theii' bridges lend even 
now a majesty to Xatiu*e hcr.sclf. The shi^elcss heaps of earth 
at tlic sides of railways, the steep arid banks of tbo cuttings^ are 
in many places, and probably may be, and in time will be in oil, 
laid out in shrubberies or gardens, and will smile with blossoms, and 
rejoice us with fruits. Though our anccessors will be pent ito in 
towns, we cannot agree with those who, living only in iho sun^no 
of the past, being poorly gifted with hope, and wanting confidence 
in Nature, imagine the unknown future to‘be all clouds andstoims. 
The protgieots of succeeding goncr.ations, as seen in onr telcscopcr, 
ai'O not so murky as the admii*ers of a countiy life and a i*ural 
population repi'csent. » , 

Ear the Fine Arts and for Artists the prospect is still more 
cheering. Their native place and their homo is the city. The 
subjects of art arc found sparingly in the rural wilderness, 
abundantly in the hicart of civilization. IHstory is written of 
men, not of maintains. Sculpture preserves tho forms of heroes 
and of citizens moro than of boors and fanns. Poeti'y is too often 
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descrlptivo dalness -wlien limited to the county, though Cowper 
contraets that ds God-made with the man-made town. Nature 
herself, as lu the half-dcscrtcd countries of the East, seems to 
stagnate, or run into ^^1d disorder, where there Is wanting a hrisk 
and active population. Ireland abounds with rural beauties ; and 
tbc rural population, Uving amidst their own swine—when tficy 
have any—are picturcsiiue with rags and dirt; but the unvaried 
hovel, or varied only by the slated house, and a people all nearly 
iu a similar condition of poverty, offer far fewer objects to tho 
pencil of the artist, than tho many-formed mansions and the varied 
buildings of the town-enriched popidatiou of England. When one 
dull clodhop[>er—one pursy, stalwart, bragging fannor—one beau¬ 
tifully limbed ox has beeu seen and painted, tbd subjects of art in 
the country aro half exhausted. Tho endless succession of beings 
in towns, each curious in himself, and continual changes in the 
multitude, supply endless subjects for the^n and tho pencil. Art, 
too, suggests and creates art. The sculptor and tho painter— 
both inhabitants of t<\ns—embody the inspirations of the poet, 
and the poet catches new inspiration from pictures and statues. 
History, which supplies to tlicsfi artists so large a proportion of 
their subjects, is made in cities and amongst congregations of men. 
The rural peculation are the heavy ballast which steadies, rather 
than the bellying flapping sails which impel society. Progress 
begins amongst the multitude in towns, and he who would catch 
the dawn of improrcmimt, must watch for its rising tints in 
crow’ded cities. Considered as our solace, the sources of enjoy¬ 
ment, after the bread of life has been gained and tlic day's work 
done, the Fine Arts will flourish more probably iu the crowded 
hereafter than at present, and more than in any former ages. 

The necessities of the present, and still more the necessities of 
the future, are now, happily, awakening attention to tho condition 
of our towns, and comjieUing us to cleanse, enlarge, and beautify 
them. ' The accommodation designed for thousands has become 
hopelessly inadef^uat ^ for millions. Our streets are nearly all too 
narrow for tlje busy streams whi(;|i flow through them. Our towns 
must occupy more and more of dhe surface of the monopolised 
soil; and our food must come more and more from the yet 
maioont^lised soil of the new world. In comparison with the 
unadorned and unimproved wilderness our towns are already beau¬ 
tiful \ hut now that we have bbvained room to ei)|[arge them, by 
obtaining a free access to other oountries.lor subsistence, imaglua- 
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tion can scarcely conceive what they will hecomoi and w’hat they 
lust he iimdo. Opened, ventilated, drained, filled witli habitations 
«,t once c 01 nfoi table and magnificent, and adorned with all that 
crcfitivi* art can supply, they must be made worthy of intelligent 
benign. Compelled as we arc to live compressed together, and 
co]nj)clled as we know future gcjierations must be to live still more 
((Hupresbcd, ]>y their qver increasing numbers, it is not less an 
iiii])(‘rativc duty to our descendants than to ourselves, to provide 
Mot only for the immediate but foj’ the future imjirovcnient of the 
lOwus in which wc and they must dwell. 

It is pleasant to add that wo are now likely to have the means 
of performing this duty. Tlic j)coi)lc mubt first of Jill be fed and 
well fed. To have an assuied command over the means of suhsist- 
eiiee is essential to physical and moral well-being. Tlie dread of 
starvation is incompatibly with health of body and ease of mind ; 
without which no great works cau be done. When there is a 
general plenty, a large proportion of the most energetic minds 
bt'ing freed fj*om the cares of providing subiisleiicc, will diligently 
.i]»piy themselves to ])ioiicering ways of mipro\cmcnt. All the 
obstacles interposed by the logisfaturc bctw’cen the people and 
.nbuudance, being now removed, or destined in the toursc of a few 
months to rot awa}, we may rely w'ith confidence on the unim¬ 
peded energies of oommerec to procure an ample supply. Wc 
may be ctjuully sure wlicn the population are relieved fiom appre- 
ih iihioiis of dearth and famine, that they will have time and 
thoughts for the improvement of their dwellings. Wc may now 
anticipate, therefore, that the very lewdest classes will second the 
exeitions of their hcucvoleiit leaders, and that improvement wdll 
be as great and as rapid as it is desirable. 

Let the present and future generations, then, » ease those vain 
murmiu-b w'c sometimes hear over the growth oi' towns, and the 
loss of green fields and sunny streams. FOr tnem the ovt*r arched 
niid almost hidden stream, that, dye-discoloured, soitcs a thousand 
faetorios, should be more endeared than the brightest rill tliat 
gurgles waste and unimpeded tlurough the daisiest pf meadows. 
Wheat fields and thick-sown turnips should be more agreeable to 
ws than the fat wild pastiu'cs on which fed the venison of our 
miccstors. Boars, and oak forests in which they fattened, were 
naturally the delight of those who were scantily supplied with any 
other descriptian of meat, hut we can rejoice in the stall-fed ox 
aud the peu-fed sheep. The ‘•hephord’s pi])c •might be charming 
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music to those who liizily reclining had only to watch their 
browsing sheep or grunting herds of swine, hut to a town popula- 
, 4 ioD, whose life is unbroken activity, the rush of the steam boat, 
or the whirl of tho locomotive—even the scream of the railway 
whistle, which might perhaps bo made moro musical, and not loss 
startling, should be more delightful than the sweetest tuned 
flageolet. They ore all tho evidences of manV power. From all 
tho circumstances connected with a crowded po]>ulation we and 
our posterity cannot escape ; lot us try to enjoy them. Let the 
weaver as he ])ly& his loom—and, if his labours be peculiarly irk¬ 
some, lotus hope that he >\ill soon bo better rewarded—think of its 
gorgeous products, '\\hich fascinate the fair and tho fitianger, and 
let him draw streams of delight from his own trnnsceudant skill. 
Let the smith, as his liainiiior rings on tho anvil and the svreat 
sticams from Ins swarthy hiow, lemcmhcr ^at the mcancbt of his 
strokes contiibutcs to tin* peilection of sonio one of the mighty 
machines that ha\e man the Lord of tho Earth. And, not 
to multiply examples, which will readily occur to the reader, lot 
the compositoi, blackened with thc^ink of his well-used types, and 
the writer whose coy»y he is sctting-up, complain no more of their 
town occupations, or envy those who work in the free air. Let 
them reflect that each in his spheic is performing his allotted task 
of keeping up communication and sympathy amongst all the other 
indudtrious classes, making the distant wine or cotton giowcr 
aware of the peaceful labours of the distant smith or weaver, that 
are carrying on for liis advantage, diffusing arnougbt all the kiiow'- 
Icdge that must first be ueipiired by one, sraoollimg the asperities 
of each, and fusing the whole into ouo homogeneous kindly mass 
firmly cemented by intciest and love, to the exclusion of teiTor 
and tho gallows. Brief and few ore the examples we quote as 
illustrations of the principle wc desire to inculcate. Men must 
resolve to love the circuiiAtaiu'cs in which they are placed, and 
honour tho work they o called upon to do. So will they make 
the crowded towns, iu viliich future generations must live, a 
happier A^cadi^i than ever yet was known in the w'orld. 
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“ Divkh, bold Jivor, what hast thou brought mo 
Up from the sea ? ” 

“ Starry and goldon, a ring, O damsel, 

] have brought thee ; 

A ring <.hat foil from a sea-maid’s finger, 

Right fair to see. 

“ In the deep swa-caves, damsel, she caught me, 

By my long hair. 

‘ Tarry, O diver, tarry and love me ! ’ 

So sang she there: * 

* Tiove me, Oh ! love me ! ’ but fiercely I mocked her. 
And her soft prayer. 

“ ‘ F(*iil scorn, (> sea-maid, give I unto thee— 

Love mve 1 none ; 

Eyes that are brigditor, clieeks that are softer, 

Inline heart have won,— 

On the rocks waiteth me my betrothed maiden, 
Earth’s fairest one.* 

“ »Straight in my palm her starry ring dropped she, 
with a dark smile ; 

Unwound her snowy arms, gazed at me mutely 
For a brief while; 

Tlien through the coral caves echoing hi-r laughter, 
The maid tlid flee ; 

And with this gift of hers, -ihedding light round it, 
^\^oiidrous to see, 

Through the wild waler, damsel beloved. 

Came I t.v,thee,’' ^ 

tt 

On the rocks stood they, o’erhanging the billow— 
Sunset was nigh; 

Darkly one cloud did float dimming the splendour 
* Of the sweet sky, 

And on the maiden’s face brooded its shadow, 

All bodingly. 
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In the yenth’s hand her own placed she full fondly, 

Yet timidly. 

Soon on her finger gleamed live small circlet, 

Bright as could be ; 

But u'hen from love’s embrace, from its close clasping 
She w'.as set free, 

Witli a wield cry of wild misery lefvped slic 
Into the sea! 

Down through the billow, through the cleft billow’. 

In his despair, 

Sw ift sank tho diver, with straining eyeballs. 

Seeking her there. 

But alas ! never more shall he behold her, • 

That maiden fair. 

Never more, never more,—life ebbeth from him, 

Life’.s hope doth fail, •* 

And from the coral caves plainly he heareth 
A morjking wail, 

Whereat his heart doUi grow fainter within him, 

His cheek more pole. 

Terrible plnuitasies, shifting for ever. 

His sense beguile ; 

Shapes flit around him in tho w’ild water. 

Loathly and vile ; 

And in his dying eyes glareth the sea-maid, 
with her dark smile, 

T. Westwooo. 


THE VILLAGE WITHOUT IVRHAD. 

A TALE OF THE DEAR TEARM. 

The aspect of the countjt-y at the present moment may bo said 
to afford certain points of rcficmblamjp wdth that discernible on tho 
face of affairs almost half a century i^jo. I mean in the autamii 
and winter of the years 1801-2, pol^ol^^> cherished in the remem¬ 
brance of all old enough to look back on them, as tho “ Dear 
Years.”* Many who were children the \ retain a,vivid I'ecolloction, 
if not of the events passing around, at least of the offccke^ceited by 
them upon the comfort of their homes. Complaints aroused by 
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tlic two shilling quartern loaf, and the consequent distressed state 
of the poor, arc still rememhered hy persons wlio heard of or wit¬ 
nessed these things, and they arc compelled involuntarily to 
acknowlcdgo the justice of drawing a parallel—an unwelcome ono 
•tliough it be—^not exactly wdth wdiat is at the present moment 
enacting, but with what might liavo como to pass had the scarcity, 
impending over the country so short a time ago, in reality spread. 

I am now arrived at a very advanced period of life. My chil¬ 
dren arc grown into men and women, and in their hair those silver 
threads arc traceable, which Time weaves into it as wc advance 
in his company towards eternity. J retain a vivid rceoUectioii of 
the scene I am^about to describe, though fivc-and-forty years have 
elapsed since the incident occui’red. Ono reason, perhaps, why 
these events arc stamped so indelibly upon my otherwise worn-out 
memory is, that all jjy feelings, as the mother and sole protector 
of two infant children, were enlisted on the occasion. 

I vras a w'idow, residing on a small coippcteuce in the village of 

-. Ono year had passed drearily away since my husband*s 

death, when rumours of the disturbed state of the country, of the 
fall in wages, the dearness of bread, the discontented state of the 

S oor, the tardy efforts of the government to ameliorate their con- 
ition, began to roach me in my retirement. I did not, however, 
being occupied Mnth my household duties, and attending to ray 
family, reflect deeply on passing events. Relying on my compe¬ 
tence, I never, in fact, expected the scarcity to reach my door ; 
foolish expectation it was true, since, while bread was gradually 
lisiog to two shillings the quartern loaf in price, it was an utter 
impossibility that 1 should not suffer along with my children, did 
things continue in the same state. 

1 generally made it a rule to purchase flour about a sack at a 
time, which was conveyed from a mill a lonp way fi’om the village 
at .stated intervals, according to-the* wants of the inhabitants. 
Thus I mostly contrived to have a ready and plentiful supply for 
my family. The day on which the miller was expected to pay us 
a visit came round. My flous* had run very low< for I had lent a 
pock to my next-door neighbflur, Mrs. Robbins, which she intended 
to repay me as soon as it lay in her power. I used up the last 
that lay in the bin, and the bread thus mdde was exhausted on the 
nioming of the miller's anticipated arrival. I did not concern 
myself mudi, fully expecting to be 1 ‘eplenishcd in the course of the 
day, which, however, wore gradually on, and no miller’s cart made 
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its appearance. My children understood the state of iho case; 
but bein" ever accu‘)tomed to have their wants supplied, if possible, 

^ oven before the need came, they seemed to tiust implicitly in tho 
‘ edvent of the flour, and to tiouble themselrea little about tho 
matter. With this I felt pleased, as it was far easier for mo t(^ 
suffer my anxiety alone than to ha\o them for sharers in it. As 
the day advanced, however, the^ also began to entcitain appre¬ 
hensions, and as often as the rumbling of wheels sounded through 
tho village, one or tho other of them would dart to tho door and 
cry out, *‘Ilcrc he comes, mother! ” Such sentences ns ‘*1^ 
llunk that must be the baker, now; “ f licaid a cai t stop at tho 

top of the village ; ” “ Oh, no, it's only the farmer come home ! " * 
“ Shall I go and see if ho's coming ^ ” sounded alf tho day long in 
my ears, while I busied myself in domestic cares; and, having 
given tho children a meal of potatoes and broth, tho only fooil 
lemainino m the house, sat down at tho wJlidow to svorL, scarcely 
less anxious than ray little ones at the non-arrival of tho miller. 
As oening approached tho cheerful \oiccs of the children heenme, 

I fancied, slightly sharpened in their tones, and a few disconsolate 
grumblings arose from tho corner where they had gone to 
eonvoi'^e over this strange ordei of events. 1 was alone ; I had 
no one to whom I could confide my thoughts. My neighbours 
wore good, homely soit of persons. I associated, however, hut 
slightly with them, for I had lived in almost total seclusion sinco 
my husband’s death, which took off from my feelings all relish for 
any sort of society. The advice of any friend was not, to ho sure, 
exoctly needed on tho present occasion ; hut s;ympathy always 
enables us to bear any affliction, however slight, with greater 
calmness. I therefore huiicd in my ovrn bosom the fears that 
besot me, having no filends from whom I could,seek consolation. 
The miller’s absence on this day was not, to be sure, of such 
extiaordiuary importance,•had it been wholly disconnected, in my 
mind, with the scarcity in all food that was rapidly spreading over 
tho country. An undeuncahle feeling of apprehension stole over 
me, for a mot^pr's heart is more p^*onc than others to conjure up 
imaginings and forebodings of evil, which develop themselves moio 
strongly in proportion to tho respon-nihility of her situation. A 
widowed mother has no stay to fall bn ck upon. Famine, I thought, 
had already commenced its ravage , and how soon they might 
extend to our little village I knew no*’. • 

The caily twilight of a cold March evening w is deepening over 
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the country. I womlorcd at the quiet Jesortioii of the streets, 
accustomed, as I was, especially at this time, to the merry voices 
of cliildnni playin" around. I closed the bliuttcru, throw a little , 
more turf on the fire, and hy its light set about divertiug the children, 
,iii order to drive away from tlioir minds the thoughts of un¬ 
wonted gloom that oppressed them. My efforts were not responded 
to M'itli the accuatomed cheerfulness. An undefined fear had 
chilled the little spirits of my hearth, clouded their sunny brows, 
and imparted a half-reproachful expression to tlnnr bright eyes 
when their gaze almost iiistantancoiisl}" met mine. Tlunger had in 
reality begun to make itself felt ; and my face flushed with 
excitement, as, ^m’lujig to a corner of ihc room whore my youngest 
little Harry was sitting, I saw the light of the fire reflected in a 
big round tear, that stole fi’om underneath his dark oyolashc.s. 
My mother’s heart cpuld stand thia no longer. iStarting up and 
snatching down hastily my (doak and bonnet, 1 commended my hoy 
to his sister Mary’s can', and kissing thi^ni, 2 >reparod to set forth 
<jn my search after food. My determination caused a sudden ro- 
nctioii in their hearts, and smiles again decoratc;d those youthful 
faces, on which (lod iiftvcr intended gloom long to dwell. 1 closed 
the door behind me, and sallied forth on niv errand. Whether it 
was that my own mind was full of forebodings, 1 cannot tell, hut 
certain it is that a strange melancholy and silence .seemed to j)er- 
vttde the whole village, and the air seemed charged with unnatural 
heaviness. Scarcely any one was to be seen in the long straggling 
street that constituted our straggling village. 1 liurricd on to the 
l)ukcr’.s shop at the comer, and entered without looking to the 
right or to the left; hut when once inside the door I started nt 
tlio strange appearance presented to my gaze 1’he shop wa.s 
there, but nothing beside several rows of empty shelves welcomed 
me. Not a trace of broad, flour, cake, or hiT'Cuit, was to be seen. 
A faint sickness stole over my heart fis I remembered my little 
ones at home. Mrs. Handy responded to the tinkle of the bell. 
She guessed my errand, and shook her liead. 

“ We have no bread,” sh.; raid. 

“ No bread in the hakehouwC ! ” I cried. 

“ Not a bit: the last was sold an hour ago.” 

Haven’t you a little meal, or flour, enough to make a loaf ? ” 

“ Not a morsel, J assure you. My husband is gone to tiy and 
get some—he won’t be back yet awhile.” 

I didn’t wait any longer, hut left the shop. Some of my neigh- 
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hours perchance, I thought, are bettor provido<l, and tliey will 
surely assist me on the present occasion ; and a consciousness stole 
over me, in the pride of my heart, that often and often 1 had 
assisted them in various ways, and had asked and lioped for no 
return. The inhabitants of the village >vei-c by no means I’ich > 
petty shopkeepers, workmen, and agricultural labourers, composed 
its 2 ) 0 ])uliition. !Many boasted of comparative comfort, and to them 
I resolved to apjdy. My first visit was to a cottage where resided 
a man and his wife in tolerable circiimstanccs. They were past 
the prime of life, and had around thorn a large family of young 
children. A light glimmered in the little honeysticklod window. 

1 could liave cjitorcd had I chosen, for the door was partly ajar, 
hut a sort of presentiment iwomptcd me to ])eep through the 
lattice before doing so. The scene was infinitely worse Uuiii I 
could have anticipated. Here was real >vant, not created by a 
day, but in the alow progress of w'ceks, minted with sickness and 
suifering. The wife was pacing the room, humming snatches of 
an old song to hush an infant to rest. The father was lying on a 
mattress (h'awn close to the fire, and his face was buried in his 
hands. It was only too ap 2 >arent tllal, he had hetm woojnng. The 
children were assembled one and all round the little table in the 
centre, dividing between them what seemed to be a basin of 
gruel. The sound of stifled sobs sent me quickly away—I could 
not intrude there ! 

I next directed my stops to some friends in better circum¬ 
stances. They were engaged in dividijjg a loaf: all they could 
obtain for love or money. I oftered an extravagant price for half, 
and was refused ! I cannot detail all the heart-rending scenes I 
witnessed that night. IIow many a child sobbed itself to sleep 
in ** The Village without Bread! ” How many a mother suiferod 
the pangs of witnessing her ofifspring starve ! How many a tear 
stole down the face of mcu*whose cheeks had never perhaps been 
moistened for years ! One little incident I shall never forget. 

In a little hovel, or hui, at one end of the village, resided an 
aged pair, supported solely by the cjcertions of an only daughter, 
who stitched a^ay from morning tp night until the period of 
scarcity came, and left the people no time to think, of adorning 
themselves. Well, the good girl snciit the savings she had 
hoarded, and managed to provide her aged parents with the com- 
forts to which they had been accustomed, until at laf^ nearly aU 
was gone. On the night in question I turned aside from the road, 
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being unacquainted with the present state of the ease, with the 
intention of hoiTOwing some kind of food from this honest hard¬ 
working girl. I saw her hurrying before me, in her little scarlet 
cloak and flannel petticoat, and followed instinctively. Ah she 
opened the latched door I came up, but in her eagerness I was 
\innoticcd. The old man sat fronting his aged partner, with 
folded arms, both looking meek and resigned, but still melancholy. 
The cheerful entrance of young Jenny aroused them from their 
reverie. 

“Here I am, father! Tvo got something, though it isnt 
much.” 

And slic drew forth a little loaf—once to he procured, at most, 
for two-pence, hut for which she had doubtless paid an exorbitant 
price. 

Breaking it in two she gave one part to each of her parents. 

I was so liungi'y','*’ she said, “ I ate a piece in coming along 
—so 1 don’t want any now,” she continued, turning away. 

I saw through the guiltless untruth, afhd murmuring to myself 
*' May God reward you! ” hurried forward. What was I to do ? 
There was no bread in the vilhigc ; and how could I return and 
face my children with nothing to give them! An idea flashed . 
across me, and I lost no time in putting it in practice. Walking 
with a speed wlilch, when 1 look back and remember the distance, 
seems almost incredible, if 1 forget to couple it with the mother's 
energy that accompanied it, to the Post Inn, I boldly adventured 
in, and agreed for a mule. Everything was dear. I paid of course 
accordingly, and thus procured what I desired, tightened my cloak 
around mo, and mounting my beast prepared to set forth on a 
little journey. About four or five miles from the town stood, in 
the heart of a wood the picturesque old mill, whence the villagers 
usually fetched their flour. To this I resolved to proceed, as a 
last resource ; scarcely daring to hop^ that even then this would 
prove successful. It was now very late in the night. As I 
passed round the churchyard, and at the end of the village, 
eleven o’clock ponied from the old bclfiy. The cold was intense ; 
but I ascertained this fact,^ rmt from my own feelings—for my 
thoughts kept me warm—but the hand that held'the bridle was 
numbed and stitf before I had got half-way on mj journey. 
The moon traced itself a passage through patches of cloudlets, 
now fleecy^ now ddrk, and tnen rolled fredy over intervals of clear ^ 
blue sky until it encountered another stream cf clouds coursing 
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' over the heavens. All nature was distinctly revealed by its clear 
light. On iny right, the sea stretched its broad expanse, and, 
rolling towards the shore, dashed up against the beetling clifl's. 
The monotonous and regular tramp of my four-footed companion 
was the only sound, besides the ceaseless murmuring of the wavoa^' 
as they broke against the rocks, wliieli disturbed the silence of the 
night. On the hedges a sharp hoar-frost was setting, threading 
the branches with little icicles, and making the boughs rosomblo 
strings of pearls, on which the moon’s rays glittered and sparkle 
brightly. My imagination, reverting from the scenes of misery I 
had Just quitted, seemed delighted to dwell upon the charms which 
nature unfolded around. The calm peaceful boputy of the land¬ 
scape harmonised admirably with the melancholy cast of my 
thoughts. The stillness that reigned over all, the perfect hush 
that pervaded the whole flood of clear bracing nir, scarcely ruffled 
by the slightest night-breeze, left me at perfect liberty to indulge 
uninterrupted in my Reverie. Before me rose the dark mass 
foimcd by the wood, within whose precincts stood the mill. The 
trees, though leafless, prcscuted ncvcriliclcss a dense impenetrable 
barrier to further view. An undiilating lino marked whero the 
scene was hounded by a range of lulls. I now approached the 
greatest difliculty of my journey, formed by the stream, which I 
ivas compelled to cross before I could possibly gain the wood. 
This obstacle, indeed, as all others, had wholly escaped my 
memory. The waters were swollen by the winter rains, and 
flow(^ sullenly down between strep banks. As I reached tbo 
brink I rcinombcr that 1 paused for a moment, struck even then 
with the rich beauty of the scenery with which it was surrounded 
in its passage. The trees, willows, and brahiblcs grevr on the top 
of the bank, and bending forward on*either side allnost met at the 
top, and formed archways and arbours all up the stream, and these 
the rays of the moon thretfdod through and through, shedding little 
patches of silver light, and disclosing the wild weeds and mosses 
and lichens that grew ail down the bank and dipped into the 
w'aters as tlic}^ rolled je.stlcssly on. Here a dark stump of a 
willow tree, .shorn of its branches, •projected far into the stream, 
and, seen by the ghostly light of the moon, resembled, to my dis¬ 
turbed imagination, the dark outline of a man, bending over and 
striving to petir into the bidden secret^, of the stream. The spot 
most adapted for a crossing was situated much lowc» down than 
' where I &st halted ; so descending from my patient mule, I led 
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hor along without the tail hedge of willows. 0^4 bramhles that 
darkened tlio stream, and fancying as I advanced aU kinds' of 
etraiigc adventures and impending dangers. Looking hack, 1 have 
since f(‘lt iocliued to wonder that with^t any thought I ventured 
«-ri.jno in a spot whicli had frequently been the scene of crime. 
Kot far from where 1 then stood was situated the pit, down whieh 
Morris Jones had thrown a young creature for whom ho had once 
professed attachment; and in the waters of that same purling 
stream a podlar had been found, ])ale and cold, murdeVed hy 
ruiiians, in the dead of tho night, for a little gold Ko pos^iesscd. 
Hut, whenever I felt my courage sinking, I sent iny thoughts 
hack to that little room whtwe tliose who (tolled mo mother W’oro 
awaitiiig iiiy return with food. 

1 now reached the spot whore 1 was to cross. The steppiug- 
Btonos were covered hy the swollen w'aters. I paused, but only 
for an instant. Taking'hif my shoos and stockings, and gathering 
up my clothes round me, 1 prepared, still leading my dumb com- 
pauiou, to step into the stream. The cold of tli6 waters struck tiu'ough 
luy -Iwatcd frame, and J shuddered involuntarily, but a litUo voice 
seemed suddenly to echo from some neighbouring nook, wliisper- 
iug softly, Mother.” So J ,waded through, and reached the op¬ 
posite hank in saicty. I now lemountcd my mule, and proceeded 
on over a pathway towards the wood, which lay at no great dis¬ 
tance. Very soon 1 had entered its precincts, and was riding up 
a path between rows of every description of tall trees, with tlieir 
hraiiclies interlacing each other above and disclosing between 
their leafless boughs the blue heavens over head. The narrow 
road was winding. Once, as 1 turned an abrupt corner, I caught 
a glinjpsc of tho desired haven seen in tho full broad glare of the. 
moon’s rays. Thou, again, it was lost to view. My heart heat 
quickly and more quickly at each slow step of my tardy but sure¬ 
footed boast. At length, emerging upon an open glade, '! heard 
the rippling of the gushing waters that turned the wheel, and saw 
the dear old mill with a bright light bmiiiug in its w'indow as if to 
welcome mo at my approach. 'Ji-i* recoUoofcion of the joy I expe¬ 
rienced at that moment has nm^i boon eflooed from iby memory by 
mail}' subsequent periods of bappinoss.. It was pure> intense d<^ght, 
whidi I have often sotight, but never .succeeded in tasting .again-^ 
at least, in tho eyoitemont of . the moment, so,,it seemed. Qn,oo 
within sight tho all apprehosuHon of its not coutahnng wl^^k 
1 desired vaniidred. I felt perfeotly seem-e, and accordingly sought 
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to hasten the motions of in^ mule i'oor exeaturo! it appealed to 
understand my impatience, and octuallv, as I imagined, seemed to 
quiolvciL its paee to a tiot, and at length I indeed stood dose under 
shcltci* of the mill, and hounding to tho ground prepared to opou 
the M itkcr gate* Tho sound of my mule's hoofs had already notified*^ 
our appioa^, for the light disappivucd fiom the iippi r window* and 
(.meiging again below, at tho little dooi, levealed tho portly dim(m> 
slons of the luillei, ^^llolQ I coidd ha\o embraced as ho otood, his 
gannents ivlntc AMth the iiaces of >\liat I had como to **cH*k, 

He piofessed, as well he might, considerable astonishment at 
my 'visit, hut, ns niny bo suppo‘'cd, 1 tannd little to exchange 
compliments or woids Accoidingly, having pioyided myself with 
cl bushel 01 til 0 of flour—all he could he induced to spaio me—ivith 
a bag of meal, uhicli, iiftci extoiting au oxtiavagant puce for 
it, ho assidfed me lo pine on the mule, I pieparcd to find iny 
11 back again to the village The journey home, so great was 
my impatience to be ijicic, appeared inhnitoly longer than that 
iiom the village to tho mill, so much quicker did my imagination 
(•any me than my mule, to iihcio I had left my little ones hunger¬ 
ing. And noil all manner uf piohabihtics and improbabilities be¬ 
gan to flash (iLioBS ray mind. I fancied what might havo ocouiied, 
iihat dangers might not have come upon them duiing my piotiat ted 
stay. Of these the principal 'was fiio. I felt my cheek flush with 
a deeper hue as I began to fancy the cottogo smoking and flames 
but sting foith fiom om windows , but I will not continue the jne- 
tuie. With such pic^entimcnts and foiebodiiigs 1 (outiniicd to 
torture ni} lolf, until T uc il;y um( bed the ullage, wlioie J began 
to feel somewhat ica'^Miied by the peace loigning nioiind, exactly 
the bomo as mIich I kft it. The night was leiy far advanced, 
and I huitied on thiougli the silent and dcseitcd liamlct to oiu 
little cottage Not a sound came from within, not a voice wms 
beard 1 paused—1 libt(?)icd and could not detect a movement, 
{•^uddeulyliftiiig the hitdi, I jil( ped in, almost afraid to advance, a 
few cmbcis dying in the bottom of the grate cast a faint glare 
thiough the apartment, and disclosed my two pool children stretched 
fast asleep, biao by side on the Aboi My first nnjmlso 'was to 
waken them up, but 1 icstrained myself, and aftci having bent 
s(rftly over them to kiss their calm broW', and listen to their gentle 
breathing, sot about preparing them some cakes. The fire soon 
1^0(1 cheei fully, and I was not long m dashing ap somethinjg 
which I knew would prove acceptable to my cliildien aftci ilieir 
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long fast. When smoking hot, they were placed on tlie table. 
I gently awakened the sleepers; and well do I remember the 
intense roliah with wiiieh the supper, moistened by a little milk, 
was devonrod. But amid my plenty I thought of some that were 
•<rjirv\nL::; ao, gathering up two portions of flour along with a little 
meal, 1 again set forth to give a part to those who were suffering so 
near rue. 1 need not dwell on their hurst of gratitude for this iin- 
expcrtfcl dcJivcrancc from staiTation ; I need nut repent tlieir 
thanksgivings. They arc cherished in my bosom along with the 
recollection of every, the most trifling incident, which occurred 
during my ramble through “ Our Village Without Bread.” 


PROSPECTS OF BRITISH COMMERCE IN JxiPAN. 

Tiioi7(jii in what relates to the progress of commerce, this 
country has, for centuries, taken tiho lead of all others, it liappcns 
that in the project of throwing open the Japanese market to the 
civilised world, several other nations have outstripped ns. Acci¬ 
dent may, in j).irt, account for tliis ; Sir .lohn Davis, Governor of 
Hong Kong, whether acting under instructions from home or 
guided simply by his own discretion, intended after delivering up 
I'liiisan to the Chiiioso, to proceed straiglitto Jeddo, to renew, if 
posaiMe, our trade with the insular Empire. He was prevented 
from carrying out this design by tbo occurrence of the Canton 
riots, wliich, requiring his immediate attention, detained liim hi the 
Chinese waters till all chance of taking precedence in negotiations 
was lost. 

Commodore Biddle in the “ Columbus,” eighty-gim ship, and 
C?aptairi Palding in the Vincennes,” have proceeded to Japan on 
the part of the United States, together with Rear-Admiral Cccilc 
in the “ Clcopatrc,” on the part of France. W’^hat success has 
attended the American Envoy not yet transpired*, but a report 

* We have sluce learned, that, though tlie American Commodore was 
tn itod with niucli politeness, ho was remsed jienuission to trade. At the 
.s;iino liiiio, it was quite evident, from tJio language and manner of die aulihor. 
ririt's, t'lat tliey j^'ould have hoen much better pleased bad the answer of the 
tVmn been altoguthor difforvnt. 
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has reached Europe iliat the French negotiator has completely 
failed and quitted the Held of his enterpnso in dudgeon. The fact, 
should it prove to be so, would excite no surprise in us, because 
though the Japanese Govemmont may be Iccpt tolerably well- 
informed respecting the relative power and importance of tlh^o 
European nations by the Dutch prisoners in Dezimd, it would 
hardly he likely to show any great deference for Franco, from thd 
fact of its having little trade and no settlements in the East. 
Even tlic Americans, wc fancy, will find it difHcult to render their 
pretensions intelligible. For, althougb in reality they carry on 
a considerable truflic at Canton, and often traverse the great 
Northern Pacific, they have appeared inucli too recently in tho 
further East to have made any deep impression on the minds of a 
people who look with so much reverence on antiquity and the long 
tra«Iition9 of empire. •• 

Events, the import of wliich cannot be misunderstood, have 
rendered the Japanese familiar with the name of Great Britain. 
From their ocean-girt fastnesses they watched with no small 
degree of anxiety tlic progrcB.s our coutoRt with tho Obiiiesc, 
and, no doubt, fully c.xpectcd that, as soon as it should be brought 
to a conclusion, they would tlienisolve.s be bououred with a visit by 
the British squadron. When, instead of pushing our advantages in 
that direction, and making our success in one country a lever with 
which to lift its next-door neighbour out of tln3 circle of its ancient 
policy, they beheld us turn our faces westward and rctiic con¬ 
tented towards India, they must surely have appreciated our for¬ 
bearance, and been convinced that wc were very little disposed to 
extend our commercial influence through tho terror of our arms. 

Nevertheless, considering the character of tho Japanese govern¬ 
ment, and the exclusive foreign policy to which it has been a slave 
for centuries, w'c might have been judged cxcusablo bad wc 
converted our success in the Chinese war into a diplomatic 
argument at Jeddo. The liappiness and prosperity of jxjlitical 
commuijitic.s <lepend almost entirely on mutual intcrcourHc, and 
w'herc nations are brought in cflntact by circumstances, inter¬ 
course there must I'c, friendly dV unfriendly. Hitherto tho 
condition of the world has been such as to pennit tho Japanese 
quietly to enjoy their solitude ; their custom has not been wanted 
by the rest of mankind. • 

But the case is different now ; and it will spcedil/ appear that 
nothing can preserve tho exclusion of the Japanese isles but the 
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most triumpliant succcs» in a cootost witli the milised world. 
Now, as Hi is is not to Ito looiccd for. It nmy without much 
tojricritj he prodietod, that the OAclusivo Bystem of the .raj>auo«ie 
must sjieedil^ bo abandoned; and at the instanoo of no nation is it 
«M> likely to bo readily given up as at that of the English. They 
see iw daily drawing nearer and nearer to them, m«Uipl\ing our 
])oinfs of contact with the Chinese Empire, ostablishiug fresh 
eoloiiics in the great Southern Paeifie, obtaining a firm footing in 
tlie Indian Archipelago, and even eomjielling tlio Dutch, by the 
culightened liberality of our owu proceedings, to roliiupii.sh their 
narrow polii'y and range tliemsehes among tho partisans of fiec 
trade. ThcBC things they cannot but and being an acute and 
logical people they must draw the right inferences from them. 
How, in fact, are the tendencies of oommeive to he checked ? A 
mercantile n.avy will s|V}iugup in the Eastern seas, which, bpreading 
its operaliona rojudly, will in a short time bo precipitated upon 
Japan, without the guarantee of treation, without the checks 
imposed by the formalities of diplomacy, and. what is much more, 
without the bU]>erlntendouco of jlritish resideiits or considn, whoso 
interposition i** bo eoubtantly nocoBBary between our daring and 
somewhat lew less commercial adventurers and tlie half-civilised 
races of A sia. 

In all respects, therefore, it appears to us highly desirable that 
a commercial mission should at once he sent to ,iapan. M'e are of 
cour^f* aware that governments move falowly, and that we arc now 
advocating a course, the entering upon which would bespeak 
unusual vigour. The resolution will ho necessary not merely to 
make progress but to abandon tbo usual route and move within 
an entirely now circle. It happens, moicover, that all other maii' 
time communities have already shown a dl'^pobition to look with 
cxtivuic jeiiluusy on our proceedings yi th.u quarter; in son.o 
instance'' hocause thc 3 ' have failed thetnSelvos, in others because 
our imnicubc pros])Drity gives th«m mnbrage. 

It wttP cmilendcd, w'bon P'o idea of the mission first utado its 
appearance in the English johrnalB, that w'e possessed uq right 
whatsoever to interioro with the trade of Japan, which long 
possession had caused the Dutch to regard as a sort of patrimony : 
bet the notion of right is cxeeodtngly imperfect in senne men ; they 
appear to persuade themselves, when they happen to have enjoyed, 
^uiToptitlou^y or otherwise, any kind of advantoge whatsoever, that 
it heloug'* to thon^ of right, and look upon oil those as iutorlopcrs 
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who betrftj any inclination to bceomo their rirals. Thus a kind 
of nianifosto was put forward by the Dutch goycrumont, throuj^h 
tlio German imjxu’s, in reply to the articles of the Morning 
Chronicle^ contending that it would bo for the interest of ItoUaud 
to oppose us in Japan with all the arts and inftnorico in her pof^'". 
These doeumonts nere oasily met aud refuted on tliU side of tlio 
channel; upon which a now course of reasoning was adopted. 
Atfeotiug to fall in completely with our viewb, tho Dutch adv(i> 
cates, who had now rcdiCheil fresh instructions, iuformod the 
world that Holland had anticipated tho wishes of Groat ilritain, 
and began as early as lii 13 to use its best effoHs for the siiliyersion 
of the exclusive STstem in Japan In that year, it is a^rmcil, 
before the conclusion of oui’ peace with cfiina, the ICing of 
tho Netherlands wrote a letter to the Sovereign of J apan, touching 
briefly on the hereditary policy of the einnirc, alluding to tho canscs 
in which it originated, aud dwelling at length on tho circumstances 
which MOW, in tho nineteenth century, convinced tlio Dutch monarch 
-that perseverance m that policy was at once unwise and imprac¬ 
ticable. 

This epistle, it is said, having* been convoyed to Nangasaki, was 
translated by the proper interpreters into the Japanese language, 
and in due time laid before the sovereign. The Dutcli, however, 
little rcfapectod anywhere, are held in supiome coutompt hy the 
Japanese, who keep them cooped up in De/niui like h.iboons, and 
w^antoidy expo'^o them, for their own sport, to all kinds of indig¬ 
nities and insults. It was scarce!v, therefore, on the occasion ui 
question, to he expected that the Dutch kiiigV Jetter should meet 
witli speedy or much nttoution, no importance being attached to 
any eoiumuuication from that people oi its rulers. Accordingly it 
was thrown aside fur two jears, partly, perhaps, because it was 
eonsidcied iniportment m tlio prince of a petty state to venturo 
upon advising so great flu emperor, and pnrtly bccauso the counsel 
itself was unpalatahh. His Nethcilando Majesty, reviewing tho 
whole aspect of passiag events, invite*! the Japanoso Emjieior 
to come witb^him to tho conclusion, that tho exclusive Ryhtem was 
no longer politic oi f-al*'; that G^eat Britain, having Hong Kong 
and Chuoaii in its poascs&ion, an*l pi' 0 |e*'ting mn^li of its maritirao 
atrength eastward, would, in all I kidihood* suun eoino in contact 
with the last—in a geographical b**uso—<i)f the Asiatic nations, 
and force it, mkna tdms, into intci course* • 

Many things concur to give this eaitraordinary epistle an 
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Apocryphal air. Hitherto the Dutch, we know, have always 
shown thcursclves most reluctant to offend, in any way, the pre¬ 
judices of their .fapanose patrons, who would appear to tolerate 
them nu‘rely on account of their superior meanness and timidity. 
It does not nji^reo at all with the proceedings of a soi'did nation, 
thii'^ voliintnrily to place itself in a condition to suffer loss, since, 
supposing their Bugge.stion8 to he unwelcome, the probability was 
that it would load to their immediate exclusion with the rest. 
(^ 0 Mse(iucutly wo must cither helicvc^ that the letter was never 
sent, or that, in being translated into Japanese, it underwent so 
innny modifientions, that it eould no longer he said to have 
onifmatcd from Holland. Throughout thtj East interpreters are 
actuated by one spirit, which is to give, on all occasions, satisfac¬ 
tion to (heir princi])al cm^doyers, j>articularly when these happen 
to he princes. They will convert a present into tribute, and a 
mere com]>limcnt into'^ii act of political submission. By these 
moans the Emperor of Chinn At’as kept during the whole war in 
igjn>rancc of our views and propositions, as well as of the means 
at onr conuuaiul for enforcing compliance with them. He thought 
we asked something extremely unrca.soiuil)le, and tliat we >vere but 
a weak and contomptihlo handful of hnrharians, wlioin a few 
spirited jiroelainiitions, interlarded jdentifully with abuse, would 
send back to their obscure haunts in the west. The same course, 
no doubt, is pursued in Japan, particularly towards persons so 
helj»li“<s as the Dutch, who can only infer fnnn the replies they 
receive which of their papers reach the royal hands, and how 
much of them has been fairly represented. Supposing the Dutch 
])rince, therefore, to have written a letter, there ans a thousand 
chances to one against its having reached its destination, at least 
in anything like its original form. But they v.dio invented the 
application—provided it was invented—were '.^jually capable of 
inventing :i reply; and accordingly the Empcior of .lapan, having 
applied himself during two whole ye,ars t(Mhc study of the Dutcli 
king s cominuiiicntion, returned precisely such an answer as 
might liavc been from the f:r»t aniicipatcd. lie reminded the 
Hollanders of the humble pc\^iissioii they enjoyed to carry on a 
li’uited trade with his country, and hinted that they had better be 
eiiiitent with that. With regard to the general question, the 
imperial logician maintained, that in order to promote the peace 
and prosperity of any country, there is nothing So efficacious as 
tlie exclusion of foreigners, or, in other words, that commerce 
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between state and state is a thing to be most sedulously avoided. 
Referring to the case of China, he eoutendod that, had the English 
never been suifered to trade there, and settle in great numbers at 
Canton, quarrels could never have ha]q>enou ; and if they had, 
that our countrymen could not have been in possession of the 
force necessary to carry out their sebomes of aggrandisement and 
ambition. 

We greatly doubt the soundness of this rcasoniug, and are of 
opinion that the future history ()f Japan will not go to confii*m it. 
People always reason incorrectly when they perceive but a amull 
part of tlie ease under review, and seek ])odantica11y to apply the 
maxims of the past to new times and altered circumstances. 
Japan could very well maintain its contemptuous isolation,*when 
it lay enveloped almost in the mists of fable, and was forgotten by 
tlio rest of mankind when making up thci^^jommercial or political 
s|)ecuIations. It seemed like a floating empire, which drifted 
away as people cudeawnired to approach it, and had no stability 
or powerful attraction. A solitary navigator, once or twice in a 
century, caught a glimpse, perhaps, of its disforested hills, or 
blue towering volcanic peaks, appearing through clouds and 
vapours, and invested with much of the beauty and shadowiness 
of a dream. Commerce with such a plac,o was hardly thought of. 
Rumour represented the people as fierce and inhospitable, intent 
on accomplishing the dc.signs of thi‘ir government, and cither too 
poor to siqiport a lucrative trade, or too savage to render it 
practicable. 

Ilcnccforw'.ard the ease w'ill be altogether diffei'cnt. The seas 
}>y wliich the Japanese isles arc encircled have already been visited 
by so many Rritish vcs.q(3ls, that their nuinhers inspire the govern¬ 
ment with terror, and sot it about-fortifying its ports and all 
aece.ssihlc approaches. Yc.ar after year our whalers and iner- 
(diantrncn are driven in increasing multitiulcH. hy stress of w'cathcr 
or lack of provisions, on shores of Japan; and these accidents, 
already alarming to n tiinnl court, will annually be fiirtlior multi¬ 
plied, until, out,of tlii-. clavs of ciroumstances alone, the necessity 
of intercourse will ariso, or the pret4h:t h>r ho.stile collision. The 
logic, therefore, attributed to the Japanese emperor deserves but 
little credit for conclusivcncss, and we a Jvisc his Majesty to recon¬ 
sider it, before events cliango his eoin« Jy into .tragedy. Notliing 
can prevent tlio passage of merebanUnen through •those seas. 

* English, American, French, Danes, and otbevs, attrac^d by com- 
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liierruil cntoj prisc, will perpetually Visit neighbouring coasts 
anil islaniis ; and Japanese hospitality be taxed, perhaps 
hoyoiid li,-^ powers of endurance, by these premificuoiis hordes of 
visitoih, ulio, till their proceedings shall be placed nndcr the cou- 
tj-ol of rogiilar law and authority, will often conduct tliemsolvcs 
little better than pirates. 

Jt is not of coui’so any portion of our duty to give lessons of 
[jolitical economy to the Japanese, and teach them how they we 
lo meet the wants of their increasing population. But society is 
tliorc regulated hy the same laws as ev'erywherc else, and their 
operation, whetbor understood or not, will bo the some. Already 
lias the necessity been felt of having recourse to artificial means 
for erpialising labour and subsistence, or, in other words, it is only 
by murder that the increase of tlie people can bo restrained within 
the limits preseribeib^hy the productiveness of the soil. This is 
clearly an unnatural state of things. The industrious classes arc 
not -wauting in energy and enterprise, esid would be able, if not 
obstructed by their govcmmet\t, to provide amply for the children 
they bring into the w'orld. But they find their exertions limited 
by lavr. Children are born to them, and they are Well acquainted 
with the means by which they might maintain them in happiness 
And comfort. Around them lie scattered in profusion the elements 
<jf foreign commeree, whicli, if permitted to be touched by the 
band of art, would immcdiatidy be transmuted into riches, and 
might be stored nj> os an unfailing resource, both for individuals 
and the state. Owing, however, to most unsound maxims of 
[loliey, they arc compelled to re-enact the fable of Tantalus : to 
behold abundance in various forms surrouuding and tempting thorn, 
but always escaping their grasp ; to feel the naters of plenty 
‘^urging upwards to their lips, but still never tc be tasted by them 
or their families. Under the pressure of circumstances they may 
bo said almost to have exhausted the resoimccs of an isolated 
people, forbidden to derive aid Crom others, or to call into theic 
CvSt^istauco the multiplied rcsonroes^., of civilisation. They have 
nmde exporiwentally, and afr their own cost, the^ discovery that it 
i-' !iot good for a nation to ^and alone, because, in addition to the 
' tlew evils which must flow inevitably from such a position, it is 
^iepriyod of tlic impulse of emulation, one of the most powerful 
]»i iueiplcs by whioh au individual or society can be infliienced. 

Unfortunately, none of those who have hitherto• enjoyed the 
m \autago of contemplating Jajnmcse society on the spothave pos* 
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sc&scd tbe mt&irigoneo to cooipi'ebond it. Traveller^ iiiiJ it mtich 
easier, as well as more oouducive to popularity, to delineate tlio 
oddities of a country, to dwell on its gi*otos(iiiencsfl, on its extrava¬ 
gance, on its strange practices, on its wiki and incoJioront beliefs, 
tkau to explain the principles on wliicli its system of civilisation 
reposes, and bare to view those liiddoii springs which, moving all 
classes alike, produce whatever changes or improvements are wit- 
Uesaed in the nation. Even Koempfer, in other respects a jtidicious 
man, was wholly incapable of exeeuting this task. Of politics, 
properly so called, ho understooil little, and his succoHSors, much 
less excusably, have been still more ignorant in this respect than 
hb. It is, accordingly, very far from certain ^hat wo arc ac¬ 
quainted with the genuine character of Japanese society, though 
many of its peculiarities we, of course, kiM)\v. This want of fami¬ 
liarity with the internal structure of the qfytionnl mind mu.st, to a 
certain extent, disqualify us for drawing correct inferences respect¬ 
ing the conduct of itse government or people in ccKain circuiu- 
Btanecs ; hut of thus ranch wo are sure, that interest there, ns 
elsewhere, predominates upon the wdiolc, and that what men 
believe to he for their good they will do. 

Now when experience has shown tliat the existing fields of 
industry arc inadequate to the support of the jmpnlatioii, the 
government, however callous or de.spotic, must soouoj- or later be 
forced to o])cn up others. Internal tradtj may almost be said to 
have been tried to the ntrao.st ; in nil branches of ngricidtnre 
great progress ho^ been niadi*; the seas. Jokes, and rivers of the 
country have been resorted to for the prf)vi»ions they supply, and 
yet there arc more months than means, in eniisoqucncc of which 
intense dissatisfaction prevails univerfyilly.' The pcp]>lo feel that a 
grievous injustice is done them. They arc not ignorant that all 
the neighbouring nations qarry on a profitable intercourso with the 
west, and they are consciou'j that nothing but a barbarous and 
anti<|uatcd regulation prtvcjit.s tlicir enriching themselves also. 
Accordingly they seize on every opportunity of convincing tho 
Europeous wIkp accidentail; visit fiiem, that they ardently desire 
to escape from their anti-.^ 0 (:ial state? and be permitted to manufac¬ 
ture, and buy and sell, like tho rest of nnmlund. Kor, in giving 
this!,'evidence of their feeling and desir «. are they at all liable to 
the suspicion of hypocrisy, since they iib it vt coiisiderable peril, 
for if detected by any government functionary they %q^d, in all 
likelihood, be severely punished. , 
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Tl»o trading |)r(»[>en&ity must, consoqucntly, bo strong in them 
to resist so j)owoifui ft oountcr-influenco ; and it is upon this feel¬ 
ing fhu fly tliat wo rely in our project for subverting the conuner- 
eiftl J.iv\s of tlic oni]nrc. Despotism, howc\ or active or wide-spread 
nifty be its operation, is not all-powerful, but aftoi modifying 
soci«*ty to a given point and almost crushing its best encrgii-", is 
reacted upon by the popular will, and constrained by a soit of 
mechaiiicnl necessity to moderate its pressure. This is the first 
stage of refoitn in absolute governmentand it is now taking 
place ill .Tn]Min. The prohibition made against holding coinmcrco 
with foreigners has lost all force but that of a traditional practice, 
which its b('st and ablest advocates find it difficult to defend. To 
the fear of war or invasion the Emperor ne<*d not have had 
icfourse, in his eommiinicatiou to the King of the Netherlands, 
siijiposing him rcally,/o ha\e made any, because there is no (|ucs- 
lioii of hostililiob. All that European nations desire, is, the liberty 
to barter the commodities of the w'ost fiir those produced by his 
own subjects, who arc no less anxious to enjoy the same privileges. 
C’ommerce is never in itself the cause of contest, hut rather the 
preventive ; Ihtiugh unwise or flagitious govcrnnuMits may per- 
veititfpom its original design, and turn into a curse what was ' 
meant to he u blessing. What, in fact, onTi be more peac< ful than 
the act of buying and selling ^ It is not h} an} means an affair 
in which wliat one gains tlio other must lose ; on the eoiiti ary, 
when rncn bring their goods into the inarlvct, and effect and 
exchange either for other commodities or for njoney, both paitios 
are benefited, and generally go away content. This the Japanese 
people believe. It is the government only that withholds its 
ass(mt from the proposition, and denies wliat to the rest of man- 
Ivind Is bclf-cvident. 

Foimerly. when Rusbia sent a mission to 'oddo, the exclusive 
system was veiled under a very flimsy pretext; the Japanese 
nilers ]»ielending that their co\uitry was too poor to carry on a 
bicrnti\e trade with so weah>>y and vast an empire as^Hus^ia* 
Ml. \on licsenoff, though ftc saw thiough the sophistry, had 
\e<*oivcd no instructions to‘resent it, and departed as he come. 
Hearing back tbe O/ar’s presents along with him. In truth, how- 
e\er, Japan is far from being a poor country. Nearly all the 
I binds abound with 1111110*1 of the precious metals: gold, silver, , 
lopjier; nhd its forests with the noblest timber and the riclicsc ' 
gunii. Jt growi^ tlie finest rice in Asia, and abounds to such an ^ 
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extent witb provision^ that it was, at one time, able 
wants of tbc wb<»lo Indian Archipelago. This of ^ 

thought incon^'ibtent wliat wc have rtmiaikod 
incapacity of tlie couutiy to maintain its inhabitants, 
is moic common. Wo daily behold ships laden with'®^^® 
other agiicultuial produce leading the poits of a kingdomj 
the pool 01 c penshuig of stanation. If men have no 
purchase, it is to no put pose that the gifts of nature arc abi^^Sa^ 
and they must ala ays want that money nhcre labour is in c 
of employ ment. hat the pool or classes of J apau want n|* pa 
maikct for svliat they can produce. Thcic aio, at prcbont, ino?^ 
hands than are needed, bt cause of the vevatious iiiterfereiico ol^ 
government ^vlth the capital of tho people, Mhicli is labour; for 
not only arc all foieigneis cvcluded, save the Chinese and Dutch, 
hut even to them it is not pcimittcd to sell thguuincrousmanufac- 
turcfa of the eountiy, which can only he obtained by stealth and 
shipped off (laiidcstmcly.* Evciy time the Diiteh vessels leave the 
port of Nangasaki they are carefully e^amincd by the officers o 
govcrnmciit, to see that they have none of the piohibitcd artich s 
on board, and when those officers dt&ehargc thcii duties faithfully, 

. the only mcanb of eluding the law is by boats putting off aftm 
' daik, at the gieatest peril, to the ships that have cleared out and 
W'cighcd anchoi. Generally, no doubt, hiiheiy is the active agent 
in the tiansaction, gold being as potent in Japan ns in other 
countiics. 

Before the e\clii‘.ive sy^btom was adopted, Japan carried on an 
extensive trade with all parts of the Asiatic continent and islands 
beyond the Straits of Malacca, llcr junks were scon not only in 
China, hut in Toiiquiu, Cochin-China, Camhudia, Siam, and even 
in the islands of Fulo Kalamantan, and Java. Wlion tho Dutch 


first ontcicd the mouth of tho Borneo river, they found a Japanese 
vessel there, lying within the•i■^lnlld of Lahuaii, wheie wo are now 
about to found a new settleno iit. The Philippines almost entirely 
'’depended on the Japanoso junks for several articles of provisiou, 
and frequently in their wai- imployodouerccnary soldiers from the 
same country. TIic JapaM.se traders*of that ])eiiod displayed 
great enterpribo and perscvciance, and i» tum<‘d honie with largo 
cargoes of the richcbt and most valuable merchandise, wood of 
t aloes, costly perfumes, coral, spices, and rlic mopt exquisite furs. 
The piece-goods and flowered silks, and tthor beantiful manufac¬ 
tures of India, likewise formed parts of their venture, and for 
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Tho fradiri"’ prop'^ partly Autb articles of homo growth, and partly 
to resist so p()vvi'iful silver ami gold Ambergris, eourae camphor, 
ingcliofl} that wo shes, litli dyes, and the finest teas in tho ^.olid, 
ehil laws ot the cTi and porcchiin, and magnificent slllis, are among 
nmi he its (for apancso exports, together Bith seYoral other articles 
Bociotv to a givt -n’t^'ly to tho (‘hincsc maiket, as artificial birds’ nests 
r<*iictod iipmi 1 matoiulfl for soup, foi ^^}lich the races of the ha\o 
moclianioal no eqtiircd a taste. 

^tuge of ro^^Bld ho holly out of ]»lace hero to enumorato all the pro- 
place 111 J of Japan, uliioh, oxiending through ihirtoen degrees of 
>utli foi tcinpciato zone, abounds with innumerahlo ni tides 

whicli i 0** hi\urv, Among all the materials of its wealth, however, 
tin* c.ioiio woiihl ho more \viluahlo to ns than tho coal found, of .ui cv- 
eollcnt tpuilily, upon almost all the inlands, and from tini«' imme- 
j,, luorial omplo^^ed ior fuel, as it is nith us. Posscsjsing this iu- 
cstimahlc aiUantagc, Jiipan might soon he enabled to construct for 
ibclf a steam navy, and thus be pul in pqshc&sion of some of the 
best fiuits of westoru ci\ihsatioii. The Chinese, slow as they are 
to imitate those uliom they aflcct to regard as Imiharinns, liavc 
xtill l>otra\C(l llioir anxiety to jiobscs*. steamers, m uliich they 
haM' bci n imitated by tho King of Riain and other princes of tho 
1 Hither Kast, It may reasonably ho expected, thoitsforo, that the 
Jafnuieso, if h'ft to follow riioir ouu inolinations, will t-poodily 
outstiip all their oriental tomjietUois, to uhom they are giv itly 
Miporior in -vigour of cliaractei. 

The hi St criterion, however, by uhieh to judge in matters of 

IS kind IS evpeiience; and wc know that tho Poitugucse, uhcii 
tliev ltl^t opomd a trade with Japan, made prodigious fortunes 
in the com e of a few years. Alacao was cnt'rdy built with ibe 
piofits of this trade, ubleli, during a certain period, wore liteially 
incredible, upwards ol tlu-eo liundred ton of gold ha^ing, it is 
said, h(‘on sliijipcd off annually. The lowest gain upon which tlie 
incivhants leckoned, as tho icsidk of a voyage of two or throe 
weeks, uns cent, per cent, both uays ; and the Dutch, when they 
^ itcoedcd to the roituguesoj being a still more needy and im- 
siTupiilous people, sometimes raised this to five hundred pop cent. 
Kay, one of the most lospectahle writers, who professes to have 
jj,ftsod his statements on the commercial archives of tho Dutch 
^^Ompany, axci^, that occasioually os much as five thousand per"’ 
coni, was fleaicd. 

Thobc facts we mention, not as aiming at or deshing such gains, 
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but morefy by way of illustrating tho value of tlio Japauoi t. 
tlie riclios and extent of vliicli, m tbo pjcsent state of o ^ 
formation, it iM impossible to calculate. Neaily all tho la^ 
uocounts concur in represent‘ng tho population of the gronjj 
botween forty-five and fifty niulion«i, all of whom have inado 
progress in civihsatiun, and might hocome cubtomers for tho 
of Europe and Amciica; though, from indications not to be 
taken, wc may conclude that IhigUsh inauufacturcB andj 

?iroductions of India would ho tho uni versa) favourites. | 
)utch themaelves coiifess-^what was long ago nsceitainej 
Sir Stain foul UafHes—that all kindb of iusti unicuts must havcl 
name of London stamped upon them, in orilci to .command 
great degree of favour in Japan. Of eoiirbc that name can be no 
guarantee, a-j the manufactureib of the Continent glut Africa and 
the w'hole Ea^t with arms and evciy kind of cutloiy, palmed off by 
forged names uiwm the ignorant natives for Efiglish. Tho bwarthy 
savages of benaai, Kordpftui, nouinou, .iiid other contoruiinous 
regions, weal* pioudly on their thighs swouh which they fondly 
holievo to have been mauufactuiod in England, and chiefly valued 
on that account; but wliicli, iu leality, have piocoeded from tho 
ilaudulcnt woiksho]>s of Gcinmny and Jlclguun. In the same 
^wny the Dutch, no doubt, impose upon the Jn}jimcsc. They have 
always been famous fur such oils Sn Joi,iah < liildes ob&oivcs, 
for example, that the Dutch of his dav weie in tho habit of pm- 
chafaing good Ihiglibh hioadcloth, ana then slictdniig it to tho 
utmoat pobbihlc tenuity, so ns to dcstioy its tcvtiue, hy intana of 
which coutiivunco they gained four or live clls in a }>iccc Tlie 
article thus spoiled they would pasb off fui Ihighsh, and thus by 
tho self-same maiiceuvie swiiidlo then Asiatic uistomci'*, uiul ruin 

our goml name. - * 

■^Vo bhall soon, however, put an end to these iiDpo*’turos, if our 
present ministois fulfil the expectations of tiu counti}', by dcs 
patching a magnificent coneucieial mission to -liddo. It has been 
*^vciy justly observed by the C7w*oJi<c?c, that tlieic is no 

eerricc in which our navv', *>i any portion eff it, could ho better 
employed than mtenwts of commoice which, 

rightly understood, oio thooc of civilisaliou and [»catc. What 
are our first-rate line-of-battle ships, oiu fiigotos, and om* vvar- 

Xbteamers doing, that a few of them cou d not spared to effect 
this great purpose ^ Wo have no desire io dispai'agc tins achieve¬ 
ments of othei nations, or to undeirato their power , biitthcic is 
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ruo'^i our political or commercial ri\als who trill not at once 
tiftduv confess that our influence m Asia fnirpasses that of any 
|, community. How could it be otherwise? fndia gnos us this 
fly tiriiinancBy^and the new colonies we are every day ostahlishing 
^ q( ti Indian Aichipolngo and the Pacific, conUihuteto produce 
Its <nic effect, and to augment that preponderance which past 
to IL have conferred on us. e trust that these leasons will 
ofiotiucit duo weight with oui present government, and that 
,1 I, nonths will not be suffuicd to elapse, before the BiiUsh flag 
f 14 ‘lild waving in the Gulf of Joddo. The success of the expeii- 
iUf\« as certain as any futuic event ran be j for if we employ 
^'proper means, the end mil bo roiresponding. 


GIVE ME Tub hand. 

I 

n\ UOODWIN BAUMBI. 


Oii^i m« the baud llwt is warm, kind, and mady; 
Give ino the tla'»u that lo cairn, tiut, and steady, 
Give me Iht liand thit will nc\« r deceive me, 

Gi\e me its wasp that I lye ina> behove thee 
Soft is the palm of the dchcite woin’vn • 
llaid IS the hand of the rough htuidy yeoman ^ 
Soft palm or hard hand, it matters not*—nevei ’ 
Give me the giasp that is fiiendly for ever 

Give me the hand th it is true as a brothei, 

Give me the hand that has hai m'd not another; 

Give me the hand th it has never toiswoie it} 

Give me its grasp that I aye may adoic't. 

Lovely the palm of tiie fair blne-voin'd maiden ♦ 
llonw the hand of the workman j'eiladen ^ 
Lovely or ugly, it matters not—never! 

Give me the grasp that is £n«ndly for ever. 

Give me the grasp that iii bonefttobd hearty, .. 

Fiee as the breeze, andhin^aokled by party; 

Let fiiendship give me the grasps ihai become bei. 
Close lu tile twine of the vines of the smaioer. 

Give me the hamd that is true as a brofbei $ 
Give me the hand that has. wrong’d net another; 
Soft palm, or haid liand, it misters »ot-*-never • 
Give me the grasp that w Mendly foK ever* 
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f ''(Sy ywWw BePoitk ixpfOTrtfoi-^ia 

you over know tko j^roud soasation of otriking your etiek uj[)0u 
gi,ooud with the air of a tiiaii uhoac vigour makes tiurty uulor 
a da^ atiiflo? If so, you will uudenstaDcl the alacrity with 
wliith 1 accepted the proposal of a Qermafk student, with whoa^ 
X^as intiinato iu BeiUn, that we should sot foith, aimed with 
pipes and sticks, in rpiest of healthy overoiSe aud any adrouturos 
that might turn up ** ' 

Gcistenbcrg slept o\^r night at my rooms, that we might start 
eaily on the morrow, and take advantage of the cool of the day. 
At Kalf^past three, I arose, and ^eni from my Schhf cohtnet iuto 
iho diawi&g>room, where I found him snoring on my sofa, with 
very slender pi*eteuBioDS to oariy lining. Bui, ha^tng awakened 
him, and somewhat esaggoraied the lateness of the hour, we 
di eased ouroclvoa iu drowsy silence, by dim candlelight, jiacked up 
a small knapsack, looked to our tobacco pouches, and sallied 
foith. 


1 <klia11 not caidiy forget my sensations, os the fresh ^nomiiig 
mr blew m my face on unfastening the huge door of the com t* 
yatd, and stepping into the Streets, f cannot say that I felt at alt 
poetical. Bisiug with the Urk is, I know, exquisitely poetical on 
ptipu. No question of it. But what w ith late nightly studies, and 
matutinajl discomforts, there ore lei^ fow, at least of us who 
*• drive tho quill,” who ha^'u thp com age to realise this poctrj'. It 
is a fine subject towiitc nliout. Nature awakening^corly song- 
buds—invigorating kcaltliful biccses—exhilarating exercise- - 
delicato auroial and all that sp<t of thing, hare paid many 
an author*s sma'D bill (if aMthors' bills sraoll) and fiUod 

plenty of **copy/’ caudidly^ honootly, promicaliy. 

tho awok^ing ca naiiu'c is but a uumsy the twittering of 
birds m nehhor so abundant nor so uisMtois its wo aajr it is—iho 
fresh hoiilthi^l breoses Uow about yoiir mk onu uopo $ the node, 
hi a manner which, if favigoraUng, is ua i|npleiiaa&kUR any other 
KO, OTI.—vox.. T. M ** • 
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rostorntivij Tnctlicino ; and tlie cyc.|ig| no relish for auroral tints. 


wlille tlu! f-t.iDiiieli i.-i iiripcriuusly d^aiuling a hrcakfast 'whieli 
no ]»rospocf of its getting for a couple of hours. 

Karly rising, iiidt^ed ! You come down stall’s and find tlie 
hhultors unojiencd ; the rooms dirty, disorderly, and smelling/ 
stroll'll V, to reiuiiid vou of the nceesaitv of ventilation ; the cold 
candh.'s looking almost ghastly in the da^ght; aiid.^he ashes in 
the un(^(!fciied gi'ate.'^a dirty moeke|y of y&r Compare 

with this, your warm bed'which has been so untimely loft—the 
^ pillow that courted your repose or tempted yonr indulgcncxi,j>f those 
droHiiiS, which are hut juirtly droains and partly conscious thoughts ! 
AVheiicvcr I hear ti niau loudly expatiating on the beauties 
of early morning, and exhorting people to rise early, I <' 0 ucludc 
him to he a determined sluggard. llis ]uaises eonviet him. 
Tliey are not only ujifonnded, as irr know', who have sometimes 
risen early, Init they i^nviet him thus : — w'ere he iLsetl to tliem, - 
he would not remark tlie beauties he grows elocpieut upon. He 
is a drunken man, insisting on his sobriety; a madman, out- 
, ragoouh in his afhrmntioiis of sanity. r»eliovo him not! 

Marly rising is a virtue ; and, like most virtues, it is easier 
praised than practised. I*ed—dear, delleious, downy, dreain- 
impelliiig bed, with yielding softness and most generous w'armth, 
lit plaee for morning eogiralions as for evening retrospects,— 
never shall my voice join the ungrateful chorus wliieli depreciates 
thy chfirms! 


“ Bed," ■'ay.'. r,acon, “ is n bundh' of paradoxes. Wo go to it 
W’ith rehu-tauee, and we ipiit it with regret. We make up our 
imnds over'iiiglit to leave it early, and wc make up our bodies in 
the morning to quit it late.” 

Nevertheless, as an oeoasional thing—at‘arc intervals, mhid^T - 
—early rising is not w ithout it-; charm. Tout is to sav, when v<m 
are forei'd to rise with the lark, and must make tlie best of 
it, lliore are thitigs whieli, in “some measure, reconcile you to the 
variety. Altlioiigh, tlieref<»j<’, 1 folt very chilly and uncom- 
i'ertablc as ^ve strode alon.^ th^; silent streets, there w’as some com¬ 
pensation in the peculiarity gof the scene. Berlhi is like a huge 
barrack ; its long, broad, uniform streets, handsome, though not 
]>icMuresqiie, ore quite indLstinguishahlc from caebLflfkhor, except hy . 
old inhahitxiTits. A cold grev light, through whidi the rare stars 
laintiy gliniuiercd. and a few” expiring lamps, served fur Oersteii- 
berg, who knew the city well; but, as forj^e, I was wholly. 
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gnorant of the route vi* w«re pursuini^. There was a solemn 
stilliioss, hroVeii only hy the long. an<l almost supernatural whistle, 
with which the lonely watehmau tells ihi' hour, and hy the sharp 
ring of our hoots upon the stones ; and this fjuiet, ami these 
^.(l•nngD noises, were ineouceivably inijiressing. There is some¬ 
thing in the reposo of a large city peenliarly impressive :— 

** iho ^ pvy hutisen nro ash'op, 

Amt alt ihnt migluy la-art is lying still.'* 

The stillness of a ]»hieo so nmcli tiijed to turmoil—the repose of so 

maiiY liearlR luished lor a time, many of whom will slowly awiikcu 

niih hdwv eves, when— 

‘ “ • 

“■ Morn in si-m-t sliatl rrnow tlir tear 
Of ConsHnusiU'ss, awaking to its woes 

these arc Ihinjrs whieh strangelv aii'eel tli4b«))iud. 

The morning was lupidly hreaking. We arrived at the city 
gates, and (hero sLopp^d to light our pipes, iwhicli are not allowed 
to ho Kinoliod within the gates') and, hlazing away, stnujU vigor- 
ouxlv onward, ISliortlv, a small eotVee-houso rolVoshcd onr sight 
hy Us early opening, ruder the liranehing houglm of a venmihlo 
tree, our hreakfast was served us ; a broken heneh doing duty us a 
table. The meal was hearty ; and, again lighting our pijnv-^, 
which, of course, scarcely ever left our mouths, we resumed our 
])ilgr'unage.H 

'rho high road, as ia usual, was lined with troes on either «id«j 
jjinl these sometinie.s tpiite (iver-arehed it with I heir foliage, 
allording a eool shade in the heat of the <lav. It hud rained over- 
night, hilt jii-it enough to lay the dost, without rendering the ground 
sloppy. Morning poured i)i upon us in all it'* splendour ; the nun 
heitins first euttiiig a huge thundt-reloinl amf fringing its hhujk 
edges with a gorgeous ligli^;—then sjuv-a.liiig and spreading, wldtir 
and widor, till thewhoh- -kv hecanio like a mn.ss of buriiislied gold. 
IVowning. in his J’ara us, has a line — 

Day, li‘o> a niiglity j-iyer, flowing in,” 

which felieitoustv do^crihes the va'4, yet ofpjuhh'. Hood of light 
which Morning seud.s before her. J ho d<dlghtrd with the 
Hconc.'and my spirits were so elatoo -..’uh my w.ilk, that 1 la-gauto 
my opinions respecting the i o-omparable felicities of bed. 

After a ttderable s^tretch of an indefinite <|uanti<i||r of miles, 
OofStonberg’s coiu*agc, or legs, failed liim. ^V^; Imd aiTived at ft 

u2 * 
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vciy small village, and I obseiwcd him casting n .wistful glance on 
citlier side, till lie discovered a smoll Gasthof, or inn. Then 
turning to me with brightening vivacity, he said:— 

s'k 'malt wollen unr essen ? ** Shall wc dino ? 

“ I sec you are tired," said I, affecting to yield ^ely to his 
wislies, and looking as if 1 was myself prepared for an incal¬ 
culable distance. 

Wc entered the GastJtof, and Gerstenherg ordered a copious 
dinner. While it was being prejmfcd wc stretcKed our wearied 
limbs upon sofas, and chatted pleasantly, till the sound of a piano 
in the next room made us prick up our ,Ttro sweet female 

voices executed, in charming stylo, M6«art*s Beau¬ 

tiful as the music of that duet is, and althbugli I had heard it sung 
hy the finest singers, its magic spell was never thrown over hie so 
completely as at tliat ipoment. “ There b nothing good or bad, 
hut thinking makes it si?." \ . ■ . 

• All things derive their cHifrm fjrom some peculiar state of mind, 
i ml need by circumstauccs over which wc have no control; and 
novor was luy mind so fitted to he cuchanted hy Mozart as at 
that moment. T was wearied in body, hut exhilarated in mind. I 
fcU .sunburnt, wind-chapped, dusty—I was reclining on an ancient 
sofa, in a miserable room of an ancient house in.ai-emotc village— 
ami in tlic midst of this, there burst in upon me the most elegant 
li'ul graooful of melodies, very tastefully sung ; and the contrast 
of the tender voluptuousness of Mozart with the rudeness of the 
place 1 was in, no doubt went far towards pi*oduoing the effect. 

** Wlmt a genuine musical race you Geiiiians are ! " said I to 
my conipaiuon when the duet ceased; “here even in this^rude 
]»bu*e, whei:e there is not a decent chair, there is a piano, aiid 
people, too, who*play and sing Mozai-t I" 

“ Dan ist if^ahr ! " assented Oorstenberg, phlegmatically,' ithd 
co’ttimicd his smoking. 

.dinner was served. Before soup was finished, wc had anotht^ 
aiul a different simcimcn ot the German musical taste. Three 
women walked uninvited and unobstructed into the room, set 
•lov.n tlioir harp, and made' preparations for a display of their 
laljiib. I was in a statOk of musical enibusia&ni, and would have 
bartered my dinner^ for a concert ; so that I waited through the 
lo.uing pvcparations.with lija impatieDt eagerness for them'to hegnn. 

u my horror, the harpist began a waltz by Strauss ; one tlm I 
e i.;' l heard till 1 w^a sick of it; and played in the style of those 
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les 

itmerftni musicians, who, in England, ore paid to take thom8<*l\’os 
off’. This waltz w'aa succooded l)j another waltz *, and, to my 
surprise, I saw Gerstonherg, who luul boon so calm while Mozart 
was playing, beating time with las fork (when he wasn’t picking 
liis teeth with it), and evidently highly gratified hy the porform- 
anee. The scctnid woman then hegnTi a song—and sttch a song I 
and in such a voice! and with such an accent! Ye t this ex¬ 
cruciating performance was visibly approved of by my companion, 
who was liberal of his groschons to the third woman, wIjoso office 
was simply that of coming round with a tin plato to collect the 
rewards of her companions’ talents, and who was rather nice- 
looking, and w'as evidently thought a beauty, whtm the men could 
not refuse, though they might liavo refused the ugly singer, and 
still more hideous harpist. This division of labour amused mo ; 
but Gerstenberg’s calmness at Mozart, and cuthusiusni at Strauss, 
amazed me, ** Is it possible,” I thought, “ that n Gnimau can 
ho such a heretic !”TL then refiected, however, that during the 
many mouths I had been in Berlin, Mozart had only been played 
once, and Weber twice, Gluck once, and Bcotliovcn not at all ; 
Auber, Adam, Halevy, and Meyerbeer had usurped the lyric 
scene. I began to think the Germans wore humbugs ! Tliia was 
sti’engthened when, two hours afterwards, the door of the nc.\t 
room opened, and two young ladies, accompanied by tlu'ir father, 
passed through our room to go out of the inn; they w('rc my 
enchantresses—my lovers of Mozart, The green veils nviuued luy 
suspicions—the deplorable want of toumure strengthened them— 
the gait was unmistakeable—they were English women ! 

VVe stayed that day at tlie inn. Eo adventures had uhoquered 
our little expedition, hut wo lived in hopes., Meanwhile, some 
little diversion was gained by Gersteuberg's facetious and experi' 
mental survey of the prevnises at night. Taking a lantern with 
him, he proceeded to perambulate the jdarc, and I followed him. 
Wo came shortly to a room under a loft, with wliich it was con¬ 
nected hy steps of “ perilous ascent.” The sound of lusty nose* 
music—Morpheus’ d<juble-bass—arrested our attention. “ Let 
us mount,” said Gerstenberg; ana w e mounted. Peoring round 
this loft, we discovered in one coi ner a rude bed, in which the 
ftnqrer^a gentle damsel of hcrcu>eau proportions—w’as blisafully 
reposing. A loud laugh burst from us bojth, hs this very ludicrobs 
picture presented itself; a laugh loud enough ** to have wakod 

t 
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the (lend," Ijiit not the damsel. T tried to persusKlo liim not to 
distiirlj lior slumbers ; but be loved a practical joke, and he 
tlioUjulit juillinp; her toes would be adiuirabie. Tor a few bccoiids 
the luaidun’s sliimbor was undisturbed bjr this oporatiou ; but at 
she opeuod her eyes, and as my jocular friend stooped 
down to ascertain a more favoumhle position for tieklins,^ the .s<)le 
of litM’ foot, he received that foot full in his Joculai- face : tlie 
damsel was robust, her foot was heavy, and Go-steubevg rolled 
u])oii tljc floor. I was making my escape down the laddt'r, when 
1 hoard such a noise as made mo look up. I thou beheld tho 
iiifuriutod damsd standing over the priWtraie form of my com¬ 
panion, and vigorously battering him with liis own lantern, uccoiu- 
puiiyliig her blows with exclamations of “ JVuw /^'c/itocin f 
Thicr I Ihidief jti!"' 1 n‘turiiod and ondoaA'Oured to explain— 
to paeify the Afenail ; T»ht a Middon whirl of the lantejn wpojj my 
lu’iul crushed the hat over my eyes, and by tiie time 1 could get it 
oil' sigaiti, acvcral people w'orc in the loft, and the maiden had 
relrcatLMl to her hod, from which slie was vehemently holding forth 
against us. The alfuir might have turned out awkwardly for us ; 
hut our e\]damitiou wa,-? accepted, and Gerstonberg’s punishment 
was considered ain})le, Ilis hat wuis hrok<*n, his face cut, and liis 
JienJ bruised, lie slunk piteously enough to his own room, muttor- 
ing cur^e^ upon all women. 

The next morning I made a fresh exporitmee : 1 ‘‘assisted” at 
the toilet\»f a German. That he would coiiaiune more than half 
a pint of water at his ablutions T did not expect ; my e"n English 
ijuantity had too ofteti astonislicd his countrymen, for me to anti¬ 
cipate in him any honest love of cold water. That he w'ould be 
.serujHilous in tho cleanliness of his linen was also far from prc»» 
bable ; 1 had hoard too many remarks on i'ue lu.vuriousnoss of 
the English in that respect, not to he aware that clean shirts were, 
faluilunsly rare-* among the worthy Teuttas. But although my 
ex]»cetntions seemed modest, they proved wofully extravagant. 
Gorjstenbcrg’s half pint of vjjator consumed, he proceeded to 
jilunge into wiiat he callctl Ms shirt; its colour"wae startling ; 

I forbear to name its shade, lost I should be accused of exaggera¬ 
tion ; hut I believe that if it had been worn a fortnight, it had 
hpeii very badly usotl to get such a colour in such a period ! Over 
this lie placed a clean showy fimt, with an elaborate frill; and 
the dirty dandy was perfectly satisiied wuth himself; and, indeed, 

5 
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to soG him turn out you would nover hove suitKsctcd the real state 
of his (]resM.*‘ llair-hrush lie luwl none : Imt a small black comb 
ansv.cieJ the }>nrpose ; he havin<^- previously well waxoil Ids hair 
and nioustfichios till they Bhono roRplendeiitly. Tlien, taking from 
his knapsack a pair of false wristbands, ho dexterously pinned 
lUeiii inside the slocvns of his coat, and turning them over the out¬ 
side, a la D’Orsay, presented the appearance of a man OBtciitatioua 
of clean linen. My ablutions having taken me more time than tUo 
whole operation of his toilet, he was ready for breakfast wliile I 
was cleaning my tooth. Tliis process ho watched with some 
curiosity. 1 finished; and, then, conceive my feelings, wlimi, with 
the utmost innocence, he. said, as you have brought your 

tooth-brush, T will give my toeth a scrub ; lend it me!” A.nd 
this was .a young muri moving in very ^excellent society—well 
educated—and, iu fact, considered as a j^mie elt'/faitf'. 1 -neyer 
regaj'ded him with anything like franlpbordianty after this\oiIet. 

Our walk continued, however, ai/d though [ileasiuit enough, 
furnished no matter worth noting till, on our return, we Stopped 
at Tcgel, the scat of the late tYilhchti von Humboldt, where we 
mot a young Englishman of our aequaintanco, vHiom I shall call 
by his Christian name of Harry, lie agreed to return with u.s to 
Berlin. We stayed so long chatting over our tea, that night Imd 
drawn in before we ro.se to depai-t. The sky had become overeafet, 
and wo prepared ourselves, laughingly, for a diickitig. 

A guide was found necessary to lead us through tin* wood, and 
to give us the proper directions as to our route ; and a very 
pleasant merry walk we had through the pines. Our gnide was 
a character, and so was his .sliarp eager terrier that accompanied 
him. VVe made the wood echo with our luughter and our singing; 
and preacntly a few flashes of lightning lent their picturesque aia,' 
till all agreed that a ."fevene night would not have been half 
so agreeable as this iiueau'uing of a storm, which gave a r.est 
to our walk. 

* Perhaps tin* cxistcu'’** if a shirt, at all, may ho consirlcrod a iiqiiT- 
fluous luMipy, when ur iluuk of the of th(*/rij#a In Voltaire’s 

Memoirs, I, finilthe shirt io be a cnai)*Mi'iitiv<:ly moih'ni improvemonl in 
Prussia ; dating only fr«)in Fredwick Hr- (ireat. When, tlwt monarch 
Mcended the throne, Voltaiiv* says, Peihn H’agrandihsait ; on (’omraonyait 
a y connaitre Ics douceurs dc la vie, <inc le leil roi av.^it tr^s^m^gligdo: 
quelques pet'scuncs AAitUnt des rnoublcs ; la plupart id.oIo portaient des 
chemises ; car sons lercgiie pitfcddcnt oiim; '{tfi'rp (pucdfH dt-mHCa 

de dunihc qxi’oic aUw'htk avee dee cordom and iJ roi regnant n’avait pas 
e'levtJ autremeut.” ^ 
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Tho guide left us as we issued from tlio wood, having given 
very clear directions for our futiwo course. His terrier barked 
and bounded before him, and both were quickly out of sight. Wo 
spanked along, at a fine pace, singing and laughing, till the davk> 
ness increased so much that our songs becamo exchanged for 
anxieties, and we began to wish we had not dismissed our guide. 

“ Never mind, if we do lose our way,*’ said Harry; “ it will 
only be an adveiiture,** 

But Oerstenberg loudly protested that he wdshed for no siicli 
adventures; and although I luug^icd at him, ‘ 1 must say that 
ill my heart I perfectly agreed with him. Wo w'cre forced to 
proceed slowly and cautiously, and to scrutinize every turning of 
the road. Our path was by the side of tho river Spree ; our only 
beacon, the lights in tlic distant village of Charlottcnbnrg. The 
path became iiaiTower atW narrower} and we were forced tO follow 
each other’s heels. n , 

The siijging had entirely ceased. Laughter occasibhally broke 
out, as oue of us stumbled, or ))ut his foot into a puddle; but our 
course was generally silent. It had become pitch dark; it waS 
now nearly tt*n o'clock, and the lights Wore gradually diaappeariiig 
from tho wiudows of Charlottcnbnrg. Our situation bceauio 
dangerous; oven Harry talked no' more about the fun of losing 
our way. Only three lights were now visible in the village; 
a fourth occasionally made its appearance, and then disapixiurcd 
again. The thunder muttered ; a few heavy drops of rain 
^ began to fall; the storm was about to burst. Not a soul had 
we met; not a sound of any one. stirring had reached us, W’o 
only heard the icoo-wooing of the wind, the muttering of the 
thunder, and our own plashy tread. This plashy sound grew 
w'orse and worse as we proceeded* We >fere evidently on a 
marshy soil; wc turned a little out of;*tliO way to avoid it, and 
found oiu’sclves in a short time getting deeper and deeper. It is 
an old remark, iliat pooplo in a swamp never turn safely hack to 
their original staiaing point, l^it endeavour to escape by pbsti-. 
iiatcly rushing through. Anxkms to escape wet anises, tliey tnnko 
a rush, which, if the swamp be deep and wide, may bcfatal. This 
was our case. Till wo were knee-desp, we never thotl^t of laur 
peril. Wo then thought ■ of retracing our ; but this we 
found impossible, for^ to get into ^lallowcr mud, we hod so stftig- 
gerod to this side and to;ihat, that we had quite lost our way. 
licsolutely plashingjand plunging onwards, wo hoped Oveiy minute 
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to I'Oach terra fima. But the swamp, though ocoa^iohaUy shallower, 
as if to render our delusion complete, soon became deeper and 
deeper, so that w'hen we turned out of our^ conrso to pursue a 
shallower way, thinking it would lead us at least out of tho 
swamp, we were only the more irrocorerahly entangled in its 
pathless depths. 

The village clock struck ten. AVe now attempted to hold 
council; hnt each insistiug that his advice should he taken, 
nothing w'as resolved on. Wo continued to plunge on. Tho 
dashes of lightning, which ever and anon lit up tho darkness, 
fthed a gloomy grandeur over tho scene, which I^often admire worn 
when I recall that night, but which then only sorved to make us 
aware of our peril, w'ithout affording sufficient light to gdlde us. 

Oharlottenburg now hod only one light that wo could see. If 
that were to disappear, wo should be -Vithont a beacon. Our 
plight was horrible!^ We seemed to be in a gigantic swamp, 
hounded only by the river, into which wo were in great danger of 
w'alking. The rain rushed down upon us in heavy torrents—the 
thunder crashed above our heads, as if idiattcring the sky—wo 
shrieked, yelled, cursed. But our voices were lost in the storm. 
The cold wind pierced us to the hones. We shivered and cursed, 
<|uarrcned and reproached each other incessantly, madly. Some¬ 
times laughing at grotesque imagc.s, with all the bitter wit of 
4luspair ; aoinetimos elated by a sudden hope that our cries had 
been heard. But the rain poured down, and tho thunder roared, 
and the wind blew, and no sound of help responded to our shrieks. 

And pi'cscntly, the last light visible in Oharlottenburg ceased 
to glimmer through tho darkness—our last hope was gone. Wo 
were without a beacon. . . 

Suddenly, there was a call heard in the distance. We shouted 
a reply, and it was answ'crod, though from a long ^ay off. But a 
&harp cr|^roro Gutenberg, accompanied by a splashing Honnd, 
arrested nur attention. I made a nislk towards the place and 
found him sinking in a hole ; in thc^ttejnpt to drag him out, rny 
foot slipped, and down 1 went ^ith hkn- But Harry was at hand, 
and, after some efforts, got us both out. 1 could not holp 
Inughiug i but Gcrstcnberg leant upon my shoulder, his teeth 
ehattering with cold, as ho said in a subdued and plaintive 
voice—^t^nidal^iog bis German into Bnglisl); ^h liidterona effe^ 
—** Ac^ ! I am sure to receive a / ’* 

This mishap had driven from our minds all c^^ciousness of the 
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asriistiUjco a few moments before «ceineJ at liaiul, ami to 

wbieli vM' were recalled by the sound of faint Inilloos in the 
di.-,tiun < . To our dismay, the sinmd was evidently receding 
frioii U-, instead of advancing. We redoubled our slu>ut.s ; but 
llii- iin^’Wers coutiiuied to grow I’aintcr. The wind boro their 

sboulK to us because it Idcw our wav ; but our frantic cries 

wcj t; scarcely lutard by them. 

And tlu‘ village elocb etrueb eleven. VV'o had been an hour 
in tlu‘ swamp, and w^erc aj)parently less able to eseajK* h'oni it 
tijan at any otlier time. The sounds of assistance were no- 
longer hoard. ,Harry eurst'd tlersieiibcrg for misleading tis ; 
(jorstt'nherg shisered, and reiterated his as-surance that he 
.should “ receive a disease ; ’’ and 1 felt my heart sick, as I 
lluMight of ihe jmtbablc fate awaiting me. To die in a hojjl 
I’e lu! cut oil' in the Wnimoncement of my ambitious carcef, . 
with all my dreams of glory unfulfilled, ,and to bury them iu 
a s^^ amp ! I gnashed my teeth with rage. ‘ 

'fill* .storm abated j the ruin subsided to a more drizzle ; tbo 

<'Umd'< nilled heavily omvards, while the rare stars rushed llirough 
them dim and fast; and the nnum looked forth with her soft quiet 
look, bei beams trembling on the ri]*pling surface of the Spree, 
that “ aaudered at its own sweet will,” at a little diirlance froui 
ii.'i. We now, at last, could .sec oiu- way. Some trees, at no 
great di.^taiico, looked if they lined the road. We mavic for 
them, not without cousulwahlc difiiculty—and, to our imutterahle 
jo\. found tlu* high road. As we hounded upon terra firma, our 
antics and .sliouts were exuberantly faiiiastic—that is to say, 
llaiTy’s and mine, for Clerstenbcrg was so overcome with the 
certainty of his “ receiving u disease,” that even his escape did 
not seem to exhilarate him. lie w'alkcd beside us, silent and 
Hhivering. * 

AVe reached Chaiiottenhiirg -entered an inn—ordcj^d suppci* 
and )iot punch to he ser. ed immediately, and crowded round 
the kitchen fire. It w v* some time before w'c could make the 
landlord understand that we»could alford to pay fbr our supper, as 
our apjiearance wa.s certainly not encouraging. Covered as wo 
Wore with a thick coating of grey-black mud, only partially dry ; 
our hat.s soaked p'ith the rain, and still dripping ; our sticks 
encased in^nud ; our noses purple and our lips blue ; Gorstenberg 
^YitU a patch of mud on his cheek, whioli matted Ids nioustacho 
and whislvois in —w*e w^erc certainly a “ spectacle for gods and 
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men.” Wo related oiir adventure, however, anti the shivering 
Crerstenherg iiignitiatetl liiinsrlf n itli the hind lord, who took him 
iip-stair», and then lent liim a coinplote suit of’ clothes. AVe 
roasted our‘iolve.s hy the tire, tossed oli’ a couide of tumhh'rs of hot 
ruTU punch, an<I made havoc with s(jiiie cold goose, wliich had hi*eii 
Bot before U:-. tieiNlenherg could not 1 m‘ prevailed on to take any 
thing stronger than some warm Jiegus (niiide cf tliin tJermaii 
Avine !) and his pipe. After supper, a droselikc drove us t«» llerlhi; 
and 1 laid my head u]»on my jullow that night witli a very 
deli cions sense of seeuritv, vowlnii' never ajjain to trust mvself to 
the mercy of a Gerstenhtjrg ou a nightly excursitm. I got n[» the 
next morning Avithout even tin* su''|a< ion of a /old ; and IJarry 


called on me e.uly to see lunv 1 Avas, 
hergV nromitc^ had been full!lied, 


<And to tell me that tlersteu- 
aiiil ilut h(‘ hiul reofVed 

• < 


THE VlOLh'.T. 

A BANK of vudets bencatli, 

AVith moss and o'ergrown ; 

Quirk to mv grateful mem'ry spiings, 
'J'hat homo \Ahicli is thijie own. 

From one sAveet tio wh et's hidden hi east 
A lichci peu'iune s tliiown; 

That breathing floAv’rcl tixM my ga/.e ; 

Jt treinhlns to hf known, 

, Sweet Flower,’’ 1 cry, “ and can there 
AA’ho woiild^ disturb thy re4 ? 

/Avould net la’ke iliRu Jrom ihy homo 
To AAcai ilpce ijii niy breast! 

‘‘ But 1 would stretch me here to view 
•Thy fold- ] beauty hfooin ; 

Here would 1 dwell antdlig tlm tiovi'eis, 
And hero should be my tomb ! ” 

Om-L 


K. A^ 



THE WORM TOWARDS THE SUN. 

— ■ - ■— 

She came lightly onwards, though swiftly: so swiftly, that 
not one rain-drop on the glistening pavement stones hut what w'as 
the tiny fountain of its brother drop ! drop ! drop ! Yes ; it w'as a 
firm stop onwards towards the mystery of eternity—never oneo 
vacillating ; hut 'on, on, on ! Yet, so young, so small, so tender ; 
Hiircdy the little, naked feet, (piick up and down, cot^ld not have 
trod out the beauty of the low'jiest flower ! Thejtfj^Ppod at last, 
however. Tlie gaze, before rigid and absorbed,now acute, 
watchful, suspicious; awfully rigid in its cunuing} U? fitful, fever¬ 
ish, pleasurable cunning. For all of man or Wu&if had said, 
V Worm ! worm I we crush thee as we tread.** Wlio then should 
stay the terrible, unconditioned importunity for mercy from the 
Infinite and Divine ? 

Yes! all seemed natiurol^ invitation from pain towards rest. 
The rough, chill -winter’s night-wind, the eddying, large-dropped 
rain, the heavens one overhanging fragment of the Deluge. 
Ureat God! Despair hearing imvsic in the harshness of the drear 
and horrible ! Yes I there was the booming surge below, licking 
and leaping upwards beyond its slimy hounds, to fall back with 
lioarse discordance into the nhys^, swift ouw'ard like a mill-race. ■ 
Yet, it seemed not drear ! Despair heard false the symphony of 
Nature, ployed but by the rough hand of the winter’s storm. 

'Phe little feet ^iperc lifted upwards to the dauk> eliill stone; the 
■flittcrod, soddoiiod bonnet fiercely thrift as'ido; the golden, yojfc 
withal, matted hair phono in the flickering lamp-light; the small, 
blne-vcin-wristed hands w'cro clasped; the last mute look fpr 
mercy m^dc towards the hhnik waste of heaven j the riddle of 
existence and eternity nearly sWed ; when a rough hand clutched' 
the ragged, soddenod dress, and a voice—half cant, half briitolity, 
—cried, What, sinner! and the Sahhatli-night too! Oh ! you 
Worm of sin! No night but the Sabbath-night! ** ,v Yes 1' this 
wat. still carjth’s voiiiSo; pitiless, down-trampling. - ’ With dei^rato 
<'mM-gy the importuned oblivion was again sought, and Cant) -with 
the uplifted prayet-book, had nearly roared for Law to crush, with 
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its spreading foot, writhing, down-trodden frailty, when a little 
woman, with a big nose, a big unibrolla, a big pair of pattens, a 
big cloak, and under it a veiy mountain of a heart, came up ; and 
at the bare roicc of Mercy, poor Frailty in a moment forj^t its 
profaning impo.‘unity, and fell, faltering and insensible, oeforo 
li©r. Suiely, surely, JTcaven does aometiinca stoop to cot'th, and 
Pity droop her wing in angel ministration ! 

** Oli! the woi’thlcss profligate W and on the Sabbath night, 
too I ” ^id Cant, uplifting the prayer-book reverently. 

“lie blessed, lie forgave, lie glorified on the Sabbath-day,” 
sj>oko clear, the big-nosed little woman, sheltenng the senseless, 
]iallid face of beauty from the dripping rain with her own 
down-bending one, Oh ! Julm Roartoxt! I thuflght you were a 
religious man I ” * 

“ Wliy, yes! I am a humble labourer in the vineyard,” ho 
said quickly, as ho recognised, in this W^-nosed little woman, 
Mary Fogg, a very neqdy authoress, but a very bright (though ho 
knew it not) little spirit; “ but them as go to the Nazareth 
don’t”- 

“ Jicam mercy, I fear, John”——— 

“ Don't read a newspaper on a Sunday, at any rate, or . . . ” 
Muttering the remainder of this accusation to himself, this Pharisee, 
looking down with charitable contempt on the Nazarciic heart of 
the little w'oman, passed swiftly on towards a policeman at the 
other end of the bridge ; whilst she, forgetting all at once her big 
lunbrclln, unconditionally loft it for tlie service of the public at 
large, and niaking up her mind to bo a Samson if slm could (for 
hor will w'as potent enough to have earned off the gates of Gazu), 
she ]>ut her arm tenderly round the little creature, and bore on 
as quickly as her pattens- would allow. However,, the worst part 
of the matter was, that little Miss Fogg's body and soul wore 
always at warfare. They Imd played the part of pigmy and ginut 
through the whole drama uf her narrow life ; and now, setting on 
to combat pell-well, she was forced to stop, just as an old ratilc- 
Btrap of a coach came up, and stopped too. Mary glanced at it, 
hesitated for a minute as she thoU^lit of her scanty purse and 
moiTow’s rent; but, hearing the policeman’s coming step, had fal¬ 
tered out, “ I—I—I ”-r-whcn the obi driver,^ jumping down, 


opened the coach-door ill a trico, ■ . . , . 

“Git in, mum. I sees how ’tis; tho <^es, as ^‘c in their 
pvitty nice riglar nap, won’t wake up-if ’taint far.’ 



*4 
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“ Mlltoii-stivft—"wiis (JrulKstm'l.” 

** llliss _v(, Hiiiiii : tliat 1 vu^ a wicinag<' in tlio time o’ my 

gi-amHathiM, aft druv more pn cloiis wit than lie took money. IJwt 

—ni»’c In-uad M?at”.Air, Shako, for sutdi was his 

mum*, ln‘i t‘inK)u helped in tlic little woman and her hurden, and 
tlien laid his hand gently upon J‘‘railty'3 poor face. *•' Doal o’ this 
sort o’ thing. Ay, poor oroturs I WeV.o men, mum, tako 'em to 
our hoftonift, afl flowers jist when they ’re heautifullest with precious 
colours, to pritty quickly east 'om forth as wetuls. Hut ” . . . . 
. . . Shake’s moralising was here stayed hy a question from tho 
pnlleemau, who had now approached ; so mounting on his hox, ho 
shook the roins, the '• ohscs wTnt mechanically on, and tlmn ho 
cried out, “ f'atl agin to-morrow, young U diwision, aftd 1 ’ll be at 
home.” 

In due time the rattle£itrap wa.s stopped before an " Id, dusty- 
windowed house, Hiid*1ShalvO, delighted that the still-lingerino, 
literary/jfwto of (Jruh-street had in no wisg aroused his chargors, 
dclihi'ratidy ]»iit on their nose-bags against that event .should happmi, 
and taking oul an old greased lantern rfrom the coach side, 
received a pondtTous key from Aliss Fogg, opened the house door, 
took poor I ’raihy tenderly in his arms, ami led by the little woman, 
who e.uri.'tl ilu! hintern, went up stairs. It was a very aiuient, 
wide S'taiiviiM*. froilden, porha]»s, in it.s tlay by tho sacred foot of 
iieuins ! Of this, Shako took im m-koniug, for he sloppeil on the 
livftt landing, pulled on the second, groamul on the third ; all this 
showed fle was not nnicb aceustoinod to ascfnd Into eloudland. It 


was a ])k:asant land, however: for AIar\, liolding up tho lantern, 
.showed that the atoir^banistors round tho wide old gallery w'cre 
given with luxuriant ivygrowingfrom a large garden-pot: and, w’ben 


tin >^010 door was uuloeked, there came such a sudd>'u glimpse -of 
iiriiihtrif'sv., that Mr. Shake’s evea absolutely twinkud. Though 
bright, the littK* woman's first act, with perfect disregard toeeonomy, 
wa." to set tilt- poker Htovitly in tho fire, which, springing up, ^prit-e- 
liUe, into or.e lumiueiis blaze, imme liateiv Net tho little tin kettle to 


sing its l(?mh"Jt tunc, jdavefl ^ill sorts of l.vely antics uj) and down 
the glossy back of Xihb the aat, who. hut for an «5ceasio«uI twitj-h 


of In ■ little crisp car, would have represo^utjjfi y^jy I'cspectablo 
I'l'owu pincushion—shone on the little round table sot so neatly 
furtli, -^Nith books, and the sinning ncw.spaper, and tin' little pinch- 
baek watehjiOVerhuiTig with a few ivy leaves and ii hit of wnibflower, 
drooping from a luioint twisted-stem wine-glass, till, sinking in the^ 
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far Bliaclows of the room, it fell fainter aiitl fainter ou a boil, partly 
filiudud by an obi inotb-enton j^reoii eurtaiJi, ami fiuled into dim¬ 
ness ou a few old oil-paintintrfi and the spidor-logiijed spinet. 
Layiii", a-s gently as a inotber, hi;-^ burden on the b('d, Mr. SUabo 
droppc'd (>ir, and stoml beside if. in profound ineditalion ; when the 
little Moinun, coining, all-nervouf^l}*, from a capacious cliost-of- 
draw'cr’i, with certain garments, glanced down upon Uioui, then up 
at t'liake, and fheti, with a little anxious cough, got out tlirco 
words about tlio width of tin; green euilain. 

“To bo MU’©, to bo sure,’’ spoke the old man, with an alacrity 
that ebarmed iho little woman, aa ho turned his evi-f, off tin; bed 
aud stared most tromcudously at the spinet. “ I'sc apt to lu- jist 
as waeaut as thciu dear ereturs with their nosc-bngs ; but, if 1 ’‘'O 
ini^bt wentur on sicb an unpurlitc tiling as a Uttlo ^bag* nmin, 
1 \r cortiilii I sboubin't see even that captiwating nimp Weuus 
herself.” As the groatdiearied little w#mau iii.slantly declared 
m»t merely her appreciation but imcomiuon liking b» Mr. Shake' s 
favourite weed, lu‘ quiekly adjourned to the fin'-plaee, liglitod bis 
j»ij»e, sat down in llio saored chij’ of autborsbip, and w(vnt off 
huluoilivxtely into a gaze between the third aud fourth l>;n> ol the 
grati', of Sit perfeetly stupendous and wdemii a kind, as to ;u'ou '.c 
oven the curio'-ity of the lit(»rary-bred Tihb, ulm imiiiedi.alely 
arose to see if ho coukl aseertain wliat this sus|»ioious plnlo»(»phe]' 
Wius mad«‘ of. lly the close of the second pipe, and after tin- 
twill of every I'ing ou the old gi-een curtain, Mkss Fog;^ came 
back to tlio fire, still uitb her honuot on : “ There’s a |t*)wa and 
,a petti — 

►Shako «lid the large heart an itijusiiee, for lie judged by a 
finger ]»ointod at an adjacont closet, aud .so instantly diving bis 
own baud into his capacious brecclies-pocket ho brbogbt forlli 
an astounding mis*'e!laiiy of cojipers, silver, whipcord, uall.*, and 
tobacco. “ Take it all, niitfn. a Re-cu-ri-tl of stepping out, 
for as tlieni sensible ereturd b* i'e.v know mum, I-” 


“ Oh dear, dear,” oxclainicd Oie little woman ipiite ciM j-dy 
for one with such an ainti/in ■ b‘.irt, “if it hedd diamond» instead 
of my only host* gown and ; i fM’co,a^ 1 labonblii’t su.spcct one so 
good as you. But—but—lie-m! only foujiuine dolicaev you linow ; 
and-" 

“But how's the poor cretm*, mum s ” 

“ A CHLshed Thing, a eruslied thing—so sftmll, so^derioalC, J-'O 
t^der, so - ’’ tlio tears raimal out so fleetly as she Upokc, 
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that ihey oven fell on Shake’s outstretched horny hand^atid 9 $^ 
Anishing ivitU something abont a doctor and the next street, she 
l0ft the room. 

Kovr, though never wanting a doctor beirsdf~*-tho great heart 
in a httle idiVe to all di^nest sympathies, had often noticed 
the foul-quart hot^ of scarlet, pea-green, hrown, and blue 
colours in a certain apoftieeary’s windows, snore ei^ieeially, as on 
one winter’s ni^t, by the aid of two tellow candles, the said 
brown and groon were shining down like a giant bloe4>ottle« eft a 
little quaint Latin hook that lay between, ^ the little womilkk, 
stopp^ to look, had not merely BngUsbed the title-—'* The Art 
of Dying Well,”—Imt the quaint mmal written under—*' Iv to 
have Itved wel^”—and this philosophy pleasing her, she had on 
divers occasions looked again, sometimes te see what was 
evidently iho dootor liiniself^ reading pertiaps this same book, 

** t)e Arte JSene Mofimdt,** bat, however, always with a fhco 
that testified that the hand h^ eompo^^ed more soothing 
tinctures, emulsions, and symps, than hyssop or bitters for 
oming human ills^ All quite right of thee, merry, tea-drinking 
Tobias Simp, M.R C.S. 

Above tbo true boney-cup the bee has no lagging wing! So > 
in the little woman popped, told quickly her talethe " Dying 
Weft*’ WAS placed on its chameleon shelf, his hot put on, a 
round-looking bottle pockotod from a vory slf comer cupboard, 
and with ilie littlo woman’s arm tucked within his own, Mr^ 
Tobins vans soon on his nay. 

With eyes abstracted on the infini^ of atoms that lay hetwirv 
the two bars, Mi. Shako did not nuss the can^e, whmi thw 
dootor, lifting it fi om the table and sliadiag it with his hali^yC' 
Cl opt towards the bed Already there, with, ftie #eant eartaiil 
betwixt her thumb and finger, Mary and the ftithrilsetor beheld, 
to their nHtumshmeut, old Tibb, tucked rm into a more than usual 
brown pmeushiou; and, nestled amidst Ike golden hour of poor 
Piailty, was humming ju*vt the sell-came bapp} tune as he wetdd * 
lia\e dono to thcjpumst bum^n flower, untrodden down by Fato. 
Old Tii)h Ijpoor^railty owed mote to thee than that h^py tuner 
foi, if pjicwnbt StiU lingered tn thel^lo woman’s soul, S^iufticd 
in a iidbttte^ and ins ipost bcauttfift link of onij^ditihm itatme^ 
sympathy, bound tosher tlie soirow of the oiilctst#ii^ ' 

ot a tiiisting Imait.^ And, when Kr* liadviWfliiearetv slid ^ 
bad taken the small cold hand, he lutid ^ ve^ 
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also something further about the hfandy which he had in his" 
pockot. This,brought to the little woman’s mind tho thought of 
a cup of hot tea* and the two ounces of especial which 

stood in a little tin canister in tho closet. For hod rich, 
and, In their own opinion, great relations, who had forgotten her, 
simply for the reason that she was poor and lonely ; hut bolicving 
that a time might conie when they would think and act better, and 
tea being her prime comfort, she kept always ready a littie of the 
very best, “ Lest,*’ as she often on lonely nights whispered to Tihh, 
^'they might coinc on a Sunday and the shops he shut.*’ So the 
ton things were soon sot, and poor Frailty so far revived as to'seem 
conscious of the little woman’s presence. The party drew round 
the fire, including oven Tibb; who, thinking perhaps that the groat 
company had arrived, at last, had come to sec, and soon was 
perched, his little brown feet out, on the broad knee of him who 
knew so well Nature’s prime secret of I^*Art 0 bene MoriendV* 
Certainly, too, the little doctor commenced to talk so well and 
pleasantly, enjoy his toast and praise the tea, that hotwut these 
and Ills own welLsugarcd cup Mr. Shako was perfectly in Para¬ 
dise ; for he had, by actual observation, ascertained that the ** dear 
^ creturs? were still in their nap, and begged leave to stay till 
poor Frailty should be better. 

The evening passed gloriously. Long after Mr. Shako had 
witlidrawn, not without promise to call again, and nn uncondi¬ 
tioned offer of the “ dear creturs’ services” at will, the littlo 
doctor sat and chatted, and came forth so strong upon divers 
points, and the littlo woman had so much to reply to and tell, tlutt 
when they parted for the niglit it was just as if they had known 
one another for a hundred years. Perhaps spiritually *thcy had, 
and over their old thumbed books dropped tears at the same foun¬ 
tains of Mercy and Nature ! When Mary had locked the door, and 
6we|>t the hearth, and drew hfr cdiair a little nearer, she whispered, 
in her old confidential way, * {Viends at last, Tibb, ” and Tibb 
^gau to purr directly, Os if it were a fact of an undoubted kind. 
Her ink-hottle and pens out. Mary •brought forth several odd- 
shapcnl,*^- soiled, Snd sfrangciy-writteJl lettt.'rs, all blotted and 
crossed with various foreign pu'.t-murks.' How little did Shake, or 
the doctor, think that the fire that had wan ud thorn, the tea tliat 
c had cheered them, had, to a certain exteut, |hat night to bo 
''isamed, and by such strange means!—nor, that in tht' narrow 
rsfnge of that poor room, the bright purposes of a h^ftutHul human 
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heart were prisoned; Whilst weariest labour brought but broad— 
incru broad—made sweet, however, by the stern and solitary joy 
of ind(‘[)Ondciice. Yet, in such lonely rooms, too far aloft, bowover, 
for the gaiki of contemptuous pride and besotted power, the large 
spirits, whose mission is to teaoli the eternity and truth of Progress, 
aro gcnoruted and increased, and go forth from thenco to shine and 
fill the world with light. Ay ! and if human hearts do shine in the 
face of heaven with all the brightness of their dear humanity,—not 
where pride, and wealth, and i>ower wink in the fiilse-visioned eyes 
of the world, is their light broadest,—but from the darkest corner.-, 
and thresholds of daily life pour out a Ininiuous ^uod, beautiful 
and lasting,—in the benignant eyes of tlu- Divine ! 

After long sitting, one odd, quaint, yellow’-paper l(‘ttc*r still 
puzzled the little woman, it being w'ritten in the Swedi.'ili language, 
and addnfsscd to a sailor, named BoTjestoin. As she glanced 
once more despairing along a cumbrous sentence, in which 
seemed held the w’holc pith of the lott(;r, poor Frailty moved 
imeasily in the scant-curtained bed. Hastening, with the letter 
yet in her baud, she found the girl still buried in uneasy sleep ; 
but her ht;ad so moved that its ahuudance of rich tresses swept 
like a garment round the pillow. The letter resting in Mary's 
hand amidst them,-—and partly w'hilst she wondered at the unknown 
history of the little pale worn face,—the whole truth of the matter 
flashed across her mind, as if wrong could not be hidden, or other's 
soiTow he but softened and raised up towards beauty and good in 
the light .shed from tho tresses of the Magdalen. However, when 
the girl hiul sunk into a deeper sleep, the big-nosed little woman 
went b.ack to the fire-place, and whispered energetically to Tibb, 
her prime confidant (and, bless brown-pineusbion. he never be¬ 
trayed a secret even with his loudest purr), ** Truppa is, I fear, a 
villain, ley dear—a villain! ** 

Wbate^ er this communication to the erudite Tibb might argue, 
it remained a secret, and, from thi^ night, wotks swiftly passed on. 
Wasted by want and misery tliu giii but slowly recovered, though 
quickly growing precious to th(. love oi’ the needy ^authoress, and no 
small favourite with both T9bb and the doctor, who knew the much 
of the true philosophy of **I)e Arte bene Moriendi^*^ to think of 
other gratuity than tho precious power and privilege of raising up 
that which the World had crushed and down-trodden. More, too; 
whilst yefweak and ill, she would have fain crawled away to certain 
destitution, rather than trespass on Mary’s scanty means ; aud 
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(Ids might MtnaJiy have happened, had not Mr. Sirrip come to 
tho rescue, and never takeu his eup of tea (which was pretty 
often) at little Miss Fogg's firesido, without divers nice parcels 
coming forth from his pockets, to such an extent and certainty— 
that they soon ceased to be a matter of surprise to the solemn 
brown pin-cushion. Magdalen—for such was really her name— 
(not, however, tho pure bright Magdalen, which the world will 
presently hear of, and, as I hope, garner in its heart) soon, show'cd 
herself to have the gratcfullest of spirits ; doing, whilst too weak 
for harder labour, all sorts of service in the room ; and when the 
days grew long and liglit—by which time sho discovered that all 
authors hare crotchets—taking her sewing out into the gallery 
amidst the ivy, left Mary to work, out her ideai, wliich she was 
accustomed to do by broaching them to the fire-place and Tibb. 
Nor, ever once by gesture, word, or look, did Mary cast oven small 
scorn upon tho heaped sins of .Magdalen; •and Frailty, subdued and 
penitent, wept out its true redemption on tho breast of purest 
Mercy. 

A fter many weeks’ inquiry, and, at last, by the friendly help of Mr. 
Shake. Magdalen got needle-work at a slop-maker's in Kotherhilhe. 
Hurd and coarae it was to one who had had delicate nurture ; but, 
judging such to be a penalty of her great sin, she meekly hoi*e, 
and never once com plained. It was heart's worship and gratitude, 
indeed, to bring home tlic scanty earnings; laying by some, how¬ 
ever, silently week by week ; every fi-action of which did so tell 
against tho poor authoress's ru.sty black silk gown in tho closet, 
that it was clear it might he by-and-hy eclipsed by one more 
astonishing. Waiting one a^itumn night in the slop-shop for work, 
amidst piles of seamen's clothing, gaudy Huudana 'liaiidkerchiefs, 
and the thousand signal colours of earth's many nations ; a stal¬ 
wart young fellow stepped in. and jovially swinging himself on to the 
counter, as if it were the yard-arm, and the latitude a southern 
one, he, not having seen her as he came in, turned round his 
swarthy, wcathor-beatcu face upon the girl. It was such a look, 
too, of wonderment and admiration^ that it might liavc been that 
of a tempest-rhugh giant subdued t# grntlcn(»s by the first sight 
of a summer flowor, x\nd Magdalen was very beautiful; for peace, 
and rest, and good, had brought back all the hue of tho lily in its 
prime. Faltering benoath the face thus fixeiiiipon her, for, con¬ 
scious of frailty, she ihougUt the very stones\roight j^vhi^r oC it 
if they would, she took up her work-bundle, eagerly lUc minute it 
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was broiJftlit, and hurried from tho shop:—not quicker than she 
was followed, not quicker than her hand was taken, not quicker 
than that toiupost-graven face looked down again into hers. 

“ Wliv so fast, my girl—w'c have met, and it must be for life.” 

She tried to pass on, hut his hand restrained her, then looking 
up into his fiicc, she faltered out a few inaudible words. 

Conic, come,*’ he spoke with a man's full heart in his voice; 

1 ’in not dismantled, my girl, and glad to run into any port. 
But we ‘ve met, and thunk God fur it. Come, this is all yours,” 
and he drew from his pocket a handful of gold, “ a safe convoy 
home, and a bright wedding-ring os early as you like in the morning. 
Come, tho tongue of the north doesn’t piny false.” 

The tears gushed to her eyes ; hut struggling to subdue her 
deep emotion, she faltered out,— 

“ You do not know what I have been, sir.” 

“ Sorrowful, eh ? My girl.” 

“ Frail, .sir.” 

Tlie more the reason, my little one, tliat a stout heart like 
mind should boar thee up with a parson and a wedding ring!” 

She turned aside from his soul’s gaze, and, strangi'ly enough, 
saw through the opening of a short sloping street, tho broad city 
river ; calm and blue, and yet fathonia-full of light from the rich 
harvest moon; so typical of purity and good and rest, tliat in a 
moment the drear contrast of that night of storm, of tempest, of 
terrible importunity rushed back to her memory, and quailing before 
even the 'thought of dishonour or impurity to the hand, the trust¬ 
ing spirit, the roof that had saved and sheltered her, she grasjicd 
her bundle, drew her hand away, and was in a moment lost to the 
sailor’s gaze. 

Well! time went on; perhaps a year! Matters, hoivevcr, so 
progressing in the interval, that Be Arte hene df-nend'u" rarely' 
laid upon its chameleon shelf, rested in tho pocket of its philosophic 
interpreter, who so often sipped tea aud quoted Milton in tlie old 
chamber of the once lonely littl#' woman, that his broad knee 
became at last a matter of ajisohite necessity to purring brown- 
piucushioii. And Magdalen’^ little hoard, too, progressed amaz- 
inglyk<towards the black silk gown. Confidcutial in all else respect¬ 
ing her long years of struggling fortune, Mary had never said muelt 
to tho girl about tlie sources of her scanty earnings, though iithey 
wore evidently wxll^nown both to Mr. Toby and a certain worthy 
notiiry ihnl .sometimes came with him. Necessity, on one sudden 
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occAsion, to intrust Magdalen with one of tlio old ship lt?tterH, 
revealed the wlode secret. Mary Fogg had for years truuslatcd 
and written seamens letters for a lodging-house keeper named 
Trapps ; a vile, low, griping crimp, who, battening on earnings of 
the overcome perils of the ocean, kept a snug face of cant for tho 
world ami the vvcil-fillcd purse. Yet, to do Mary justice, she had 
tried liigher usefiihiess, hut failed ; and, forgotten by tlio world, 
who, pampered on riches won for them, could question the jiistico 
of such bread ? For n long while, who, or what Trapps was, was 
eoncealed from licr by a second hand. At last, wdien through 
aceid'Mit the triitli came fortJi, tins .'Joiirce was her only one ; and 
in resolving to let it still give her bread, she kneqf it might often , 
he in her power to ap{)ortion justice, and weigh out kindly words 
to the oppros.sed and far distant. This had often been the case; 
ami many a letter read hy the iiorthern-lig|its, many a dear word 
of hope beneath tho broad palms and silent shores of tho southern 
islc.s, liad welled up fwirn the deep fountains of that lonely heart, 
and been traced in that desolate chamber ! 

When once the secret had been broken to her, Magdalen con¬ 
tinually w'cnt to and fro to the crimp’s house. As if for purpose.s 
of its own, it lay on a desolate slip of ground running to the 
water’s edge, and almost surrounded by great slnp-yards. Kxcept 
the pathway bounded by a bit of broken wall, the piece of land 
around w'as sunk into deep holes, full of blighted osiers and dock; 
the level slips lying between being piled with broken luigsheads, 
old kegs, and iluk(^, rusty anchors, cables, and spars, disused 
except here and there to hold a line of tluttcring rags, the tempt- 
ing property of tho inhabitants of the stpialid stri^ets around. 
The largo hare kitchen of the house was quite in keeping with the 
exterior, except for the great fire that always roared up tho low 
wide chimney. Here, as^in on eastern caravansary, would ho 
men of all nations. Soan.eii who, according to their “lockers, 
might be roaring over a jorum of grog and pipes; or loss flusli of 
money, with pipes alone; or a-tloep on tho hare wooden honches, or 
bartering with some Jewish vendor, of when in their lowest fortunes,, 
or sick and ill, crouching often bre^lcs.s to the glowing hearth, 
whilst their last [)encc could pay for Traj p--accommodation. Yet, 
through all the license of such a scene, Magdalen passed unscathed,, 
and Purity itself might have watched, and ^und n»> sin. Tho- 
coarsest jest fell back upon the lips as she nppr^hed /the hardest 
rufHan stood abashed when her eye fell upon hihi; and never wa.H 
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a Bin wopt out with truer honour. Trapps, w'ho saw what an 
attraction her beauty and modesty was, soon came to linger over 
his scrawled message to Miss Fogg; and the girl, possessing a 
tme womanly and htim.inc nature, soon began to take large 
interest in the life around ; and recollecting what a balm there is 
in gentleness and kind words, would often turn her hand to little 
services for those most destitute and forlorn, till even wealthy 
mates and captains, hearing of her, came, in true -seamen fashion, 
to make offers then and thci*c; but all being refused, they could 
not help in their hearts leaving love-tokens; and to such'an extent 
did great Oriental shells, and shining pebbles, and plumes of 
rainbow hues, and foivigii fruits pour in, that, on one occasion, the 
napping “ *osses’* and dear old primitive Shake had to come to 
fetch them, and Trapps’ eyes did certainly wink with jealous 
greediness. . ^ 

One autumn afternoon, just as day was sinking into twilight, 
she found some Dutch sailors had brought up a sick comrade 
from a vcsbol, but a few hours in the river. Having ascertained 
that the erew had been paid off at Hamburgh, and no money to 
he found, Trapps, though he had, as the sailors indignantly said; 

“ staved many a pound from the Swede," refused to take him in, 
and as the wind was blowing cool from the river, he settled the, 
thnnu-eap npoii his head, and slammed the door to. Now, in all 
probability that process might have been followctl, so immortally 
described by Smollett, had not Magdalen seen in the ague-stricken 
face, that which had looked so lovingly upon hers in the broad 
moonlight; without a word, she led the way for the purpose of 
hel]nng to find a lodging in the neighbourhood around. With 
ditHeulty this was done, and then only a squalid room, already 
occupied by one sick man, who, paying no rent, lay there by 
Bufferanec. Yet Magdalen, with sucl\ small sum us .she had about 
her, paid that night’s needs, for woman, be it «‘ciuomborcd, nevor 
forgets a look of love; and so tending him l.ke an infant, till he 
had sunk to rest, left his eomradi> to w'atch beside liim. Her 
hand was on the door-latch* when .a voice that ^stayed her very 
breath, spoke from beyond the coarse mg hung across a comer 
uf the room to hide the already occupied bed. What no hope, 
no pity, no mercy for me ? ’* Oh yes ! it was indeed that har^, 
hard, worldly that canter on the c^eed of merejt that roarer 

fortli of blasphemy the night that all of earth bad crushed her'" 
with its giant teriurs, and yet she lightly stepped back, lifted up 
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Uie rug^, and brlield that grini, hard, now dying face, so terribly 
graven on her heart. At this moment the mistress of the house 
came into the room. ** Av, mum. as IVe often told him since he 
lay there, all talk arn’t the thing. As ’cause, where ore all 
his flock, as was to Lave done so much after ho turned shep¬ 
herd, eh?” 

“ But I—” began the dying man. 

“ Oil, sir,” inteiTUplcd the girl, as she meekly knelt down 
beside the wretidied bod and hid her face, “ look on me, ahd do 
believe that not words of merev, but its action is the saviour 
of the w'orld. Look ou me, and recollect what / was and what 
/am.” 

It WAS the voice of natural piety that toucbeil the heart of 
mistaken bigotry at last; and therefore of our divimsst nature 
w’ere the tears that fell in euntritlun from the Pharisee, and min¬ 
gled with those of tlio Nazarene ! >' 

With a woman’s true enigmatical heart in all such matters, 
Magdalen, though she went straight and revealed all to ** Oe Arte 
henc Moriendi ” on the other side of tho chameleon bottles, never 
said a word to little Mary; but it was obsiirvable, after Mr. 
Toby’s visit ou the morrow, that there was a great whispering 
between him and Miss Fogg, and a hurried visit from the not.ary, 
much looking at papers, and so on ; not, too, without a sly glaneo 
at Magdalen herself. Moreover too, by strange excuses, tlm girl 
was kept from her wonted errand; and when Mr. Toby was reinon- 
struted with, or her small gains laid before him, ho puslied hack 
the one, and whispered something about dangerous” of the 
other. As Miss Fogg, too, comincncod talking about a particular 
cup of tea on a certain night, and veritably replenished her tea 
canister witli some extraordinary green, Magdalen finally thought 
of the new silk dress, and, at hist, making the e.\ltraordinary pur¬ 
chase, hid it in three several papers in the ivy itself, from all 
but the little peering cvcm of Tibb, who, tucking himself up ou the 
banister, kept w'atch and ward. The night at last came, that 
very day week since she had met^tho Swede; and with it the 
notary in his b&t black, and “De Aiie hem Moriendi ” with a nice 
frosted plum-cake in his pocket instead of a lancet, and all sat 
happily down to taste tiie astounding green; tho happy little 
woman herself, though withal in her ru-ify gown, yet in her best 
cap, and the beautiful upraised flo^'cr in rich, garlanding 
Jesses that nature had b^towed. Well! very first cup was 
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hardly poured out, when the door being quickly thrust back, iii 
marcljod veritable Shake, carrying his old horn-lantern, which was 
unusually bright, and followcil by Harold Borjestein, the Swedish 
sailor, weak and pale yet, to be sure, but decently dressed, and full 
of boj>e, and happiness, and love, in the tempest-graven face. 
Need I say, that knowing all the past, tlic present, and sure of the 
to-come, he pressed the iip-raised lily to his hcai*t with all a man’s 
true fervour. Oh ! never such a slow-progressing happy tea hour 
heforft or since. When over, Magdalen, in her deep joy, forgot 
not the niarvollous hluck silk gown, but bringing it forward, laid it 
before the wondering little ’woman; and if human tlumkfulness 
could have fallen uj»on it, in one Iiiu* of heauty, the craftsman 
Nat\ire might have been oiitrivulled. “Too good, too good,” 
wept the little woman ; “ hut 1 ’ll Lave it made up and wear it 

Dn.’ “ Our we<lding-day, Tolly,” said ** Ih Arte hene 

Moriendi/' —“ which fiball be that of ours, niiil in a day or two,’' 
spoke the sailor, producing from his pocket the finest of W'edding- 
vings. “ And thanking ye, mum, f(»r the second blesscdest cup o’ 
t‘a 1 over tasted,” chimed in Shake, “the fust being on that 
lu're night the little crotur w'as lifted into the w’ohiclo, you shall 
go to church in the couch, which fjhall he touclicd up with leather 
and brush, the dear ’oases not allowed to nap a bit, and four yards 
of the. V(*ry best white satiu riband for toi>-nots, if I ’ve to spout 
my backker-box to buy it.” 

The tale of the Swedish sailor was simple enough. During his 
absence fin a voyage, some property of iiiheritaucc in Kordland 
had conic to him. Tart of this hud been paid by bills into a 
llauiburgh bank, and letters of advice sent to Trapps care. But 
for tile little woman, and her advice with the notary and the 
doctor, it might never have been heard of. They, however, long 
on the outlook for Borjestein and in coiumuT'.icatiun with the 
Swedish authorities, now’ at once seized o’l frapps; wlm yet 
managed to escape in some outbound vessr^ leaving, however, 
enough of his ill-got gains hehind to furnish forth the marriage, 
aud a Rinall trading cargo for the seaman’s next vqyage. 

(hi the once desolate pie- • of 'vastc land i.s now erected a 
Sailors’ Home, in W'hicli Mr. To^ has invested his small capital* 
Nor need 1 say what sort of home it is, where “ De Arte hetie Mori- 
endi^^' as of old, cures and saves; w’hcre old Mary still writes^ 
loving and *i;ruthfuN letters for the ocean-sons ; where best the 
spirit of the Magd^/cu watches and tends. The old coach, w'hcel- 
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less, Ims become a baby-bouse; whilst Mr. Shake, having turned 
amateur gardener, often, in suninier days, sits to smoke his pipe 
upon the broad Hag-steps that dij> to the riv(T brink ; and thoro 
tells Magdalen’s two little golden-liaircd eliildren to lift their faces 
to tho summer air, for now the nor’-oast wind blows from the sea, 
and wafts their father homeward in his good stout ship of Norwe¬ 
gian tirnb(T. I'low on tlum river from thy pastoral fountains to 
tho eternal sea! and be to human hearts, as to nature—type of tho 
inanity of pood. 

My Ih'cdic^ato U this,— The irorm thou ireadest under foot^ OK 
world! if raised hif thy hands, and placed towards the .sun, woM 
surely heeome. a winped and spiritml ereaturc ; that, in itself^ 
os in Its causations^ miyhtyo on proyressinely towards 6W. 

SlLVEUl’EN. 


“ CAN seen THINGS 

-- - « 

A venerable man, wlio.se whole career 
Had been one round of sad unwearied toil,, 

Hying in want!—Ho who had tilled the .soil, 

Ay, through many a long, long <lreary year— ^ 

He who had hoped ;ind ne’er was emved by fear, 

Noi over heard to murmur or repine, 

Breaking no edict, human or divine ! 

God! W'hat a grand, yet sorry sight was herc— 

"NVithoiit a pillow where to lay his head, 

No friend to aid 1dm in the hour of need, 

'W’ithout the wherewithal to huy him bread! 

Poor honest soul, :■ this thy fitting meed ? 

Without a groan h*' died—“ it is so, llien, 

'fhe world knuw'^ noilung of Us greatest men.” 

R. V. HAYDAY. 
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£>avagc T/IFK am> St'KMis IN AijsTftAiJA AND Nkw ZEALAND: beluaj 
nn Artint’s uf Countries and IVople at the Antipodes. 

With niiuiorous llhihtrAtions. ]Jy (ikobge h Xm,.\s. ti vols. 

post Hvo. Smith, Kloeii, A Co. 

ATii. Angas^s h man of considerahle knowlorl/re of the Avorlii, at all 
<‘vent8, of the (reopmphical one, having' I'vidently a passion for travel¬ 
ling ; and nature hiis, in many ways, fitted him fur this arduous pursuit, 
lie must he possesso^.L of a sound and enduring constitution, and is 
blessed with fine animal spirits, that carry liim through every annoy¬ 
ance and poiil with gaiety and good humovn-. ,lHs talents, too, are of 
the kind most advantageous to a traveller ; for he has not only—like 
Inglis—a rapid eye to see, and a ounshierahle power to describe tlie 
vaiious striking and novel Nceues he visits; but has the povvc'r of delineat¬ 
ing with the pencil as well as the pen. He very modestly discluims any 
pretension to learning ; but he seems to know enough of botany and na¬ 
tural history, to accurately distinguish and describe the various novelties 
that present themselves to him in his distant mid remote journevings. 
ITU style is also joyous and readable, though, hero and there, one may 
think ]ij,c' snatches at a grace be^'oud the reach of his art to compass. 
This is, howTver, a mere blenush, and wc know not when w'e nave 
'cad two volumes, containing so much that is new and interesting. 

Mr. Angas is a most enterprising traveller : indeed he is more : he 
is :iti explorer. 1'he half-ci\ilised countries of South America, Chili 
and Tatagottia, the scarcely le.8s dangerous travelling of Sicily, have r.*t 
enough of excitement for him; he seeks the rem<^>ost ;md iabest-dis- 
covered lands, and enters on tho djm and rndefined regions that 
surround them. He has all the spirit of a b.-.^ kwoodsman, with the 
cultivation of a gentleman. There is, consequently, nothing stale or 
hackniod in his volumes. No hi> tones of colomes, to fill up. No 
ostracts from local new^^pap^rs, shoAnug averages and statistics. No 
long-drawn arguments in favoor of some scheme ol colonisation: but, 
verily, a book of travels, fresh as the countries he visits, and various ax 
their inhabitants, scenes, and productions. 

The greater part of the latter portion of the first volume treats of 
Australia, and tlm first half of the second volume is devoted to 
New Zealand, ar^ the remainder to a further account ^on his retuxt^^ 
of Australia. Tli * 'uildest and most interesting portion is that relating 
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to New Zealand; though liis narrative of his exploration of the mono¬ 
tonous and sandy plains of Australia—of its stmnge and misorahle 
aboi^ines, and its extraordinary animals and scenery, is highly enter¬ 
taining and instructive. 

Mr. Angiis makes no pretensions to philosophy, though he is a 
sensible ami observant nuui, merely relating, in very graphic language, 
what he sees, leaving the meditative and moral inference to be made 
by his reader. The dullest reader cannot., however, but have his 
reHectif)n awakened at the strange state in which man is found in tliese 
desolate regions, nor avoid wondering al (lie freaks of naturo in the 
animals and productions. I'he following is an account of a tribe in 
Australia:— 

** TlipRO natives belongotl to a triho totally different from thow* of the 
Milmcndiira, whom we liud met with along tlie shores of th^ Oooroug, and 
were very inferior to them in physical apiwaranci*: their features were 
mimrkalily ugly, with a tiiinple silliness of expression, and thuir figures 
e.xti'^niely slight and attenuated, with Uie abdomen of^^a disproportionate sise. 
They were filtliy and wretched in the extreme ; uu their teetli were black 
and rotten : their skin was 4^}% and that of one man presentfKl a )»urp1isli- 
red colour. They approached our fire, with their arms crossed over tlieir 
shouldei'tt; a pu.sitiun that they constantly retained, until some grease was 
given to tlie.m, which they commcnc^Kl eating, rubbing over their borlius,aiid 
daubing upon their hair. One of them hud an old cotton handkerchief 
/’which he kept concealed under his arm-pit, and as tliey were ikslitute of 
clotliing, the oldest man was put into a blue shirt, which created the gruntest 
possible astonishment amongst his compauioiis; they gn>w vitry noisy and 
merry, ato damper and grease, and constantly touched us w’ith thi'ir fiitJiy 
shriveiied hands. After the disgusting operation of sketehing them u'as over, 
I was truly glad to see them return te their women in the hush : wtiu, if 
they liCU* any r«'seiublane<* to tlieir husbands, ran seldom be tlio oi'Atsion of 
jealousy, for more hideous wretches it were hardly possible to conceive.” 

Tlie following will also give s'lme idea of the .scenery of the region 
they inhabited:— 

m * 

We penetrated thick woods, amongst wltieh the elegant corm, then in 
blos.soiii, attained a considerable li^ight; and wo cn>sse<l mora spongy plains, 
covered witli slndls and tufa " biis'uits.’* and subj<.ct to occasional inundit- 
tioiis. (hi somo of the swamps the natives liad Imilt weirs of mud, like a 
dam wall, extending across fro:;' side to side, for tlie pui'poso of taking 
very smiill nmcilaginoas fidies that abound in tlm water when these swamps 
are Hooded. Low \aooded range.^i skirteil tlicsc plains, and karigaxxiot wero 
{Abundant. Some of the swamps were cavevdR aith an exceedingly ricli black 
soil, and produced luamdant sow-thistles and other rank vegetation *, the more 
solid plains were overfqircad with beaudftd fpsmi and it was ovhient 
wc were once more approaching a good coui^try. We came so suddeidy 
upon a native encamiunent unongst tiio trees, tliat tite savi^ires had bmrely 
^*^6 to take alarm at the nmaid of oar hmses* hooCn and could 
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distinfoiiHli their heels as th<*y were scampering away beneath tlie bushes : 
roost prol)ali|y we were the first Kuropeaiis they liad caught sight of. TIhi 
party \\p Iiad thus unccrcmoiiirmsly disturbed Imd evidently asaeinbled to a 
cuiivixiiil dinner, for theiH^ wen* t%vo large wuinbats roasting in the ovens, 
8t'vi‘i*al choice heaps of n>otK lay amongst the aslics, and a fine pairot, not 
yet cooked, was snspended U> a stick. In their precipitate flight they left all 
their things behind tlietn--spears, boskets, snaring rods, and a variety of 
cm’iousiinplenieiits ; tlicsc wo examined, and left pnjcisoly an we found them, 
though we feared the guests would cat their wombat dinner in a state of con¬ 
tinual tif'pidation aud alarm.*’ 

ThV following will give an idea of the life of a squatter ; but then it 
miLst be Si'iid, Air. Arthur’s t*stabli.shment was on a more than com¬ 
monly large scale : — 

^ “ At tw'o mUcH further on we discovered another eoi*nl basin, wbich was 
divided by a rocky wall ocroas the centre, forming two seiniciroular lakes, 
with sliruhs growing dowti the steep sides of the basin. The country for 
some distance was now u vile sc*rub, full of ilangerous holes lialf-hi(.l by tho 
brushwood, and \cry dtificult for the hursus to cross. Tho suHiice was hard 
white coral, raistMl int(» little liullow mounds like cups, mauy of w'hleh were 
fille«l with rain-water, and afforded a draught tor our horses. This scrub 
terminated as suddenly ns it coniinenced, and we next entered upon an 
e\teiisivi‘ and beautiful country, covered w’itli luxumnt gross, aud studded 
with binekwood, wattle, and gnm trees like a nubleinan's park. As far as 
the i\ve could nau'h, this m.aguificcnt region presented itself, strc‘tchiug away 
towards tho mouth of the Glenelg and tiu* districts of Austmlia l‘\‘lix. Hero 
was a country fresh from the linnd of >*ature and complete in its native 
lovehuess, with green pastures, shady trees, aud wells of pure and limpid 
water, ileyoud the picturos*|ue craters 'of Mount Chambier and Mount. 
Schaiick : the latter appearing n» a tnmeated cone, not more than six or 
eight nples from tho place wlierc we stood. 

“ III another hour xvecame upon a dray-track,aud presently we lic,ard the 
bleating of sheep ami the biirkiiig of dogs. Two huts, built of coral lime¬ 
stone and thatched with bark, stood on the margin of another volcanic basin 
fillt'd witli exquisite water; and troughs, hewn out of the soft white coral, 
hod bt'cn constructed for watering the sheep and cattle, tho water for which 
was raised by means of n pulley from the uever-fn.ong ivservoir below*. 
This was »me qf tho shci^p stations of Messrs. Arffuir, who had pencU’uted 
into this clianuiiig country from tlie New l^uth W' h » suii‘, and had brought 
scvc'ral of their flocks for the purjuisc of squatting upon these new* pastures. 
UTr. .Vrthur—w ho liad w'atcheil with mingled a.stouislirut*uf ami curiosity the 
distant npproitdi of nine hoi'semeii from a diw'ction whence no European 
hatl been obseaved to proceed If-eforo- soon made Ins /ippeomnce on horse¬ 
back ; he i-ecoived the Goverftor with great }>oliteness, and condnctcil us 
into one of the huts, whore he invited us. to assist him in demolishing hi« 
twipper, which was just remly. Wc ate heartily of ntution chops and variotui 
Iriotl vegetables; the latter being the produce of a small garden adjoining 
the Imt, which spoke well for the feilility of tfie soil and tho indtwtry of oui 
host. Mr. Arthurs adorned with a beard of twelve ittonths’ growth, ani 
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seated in his rude dwolling, surrounded by lits dogs and tame magpies 
possessed that feeling ef fit'edotu and thorough indeiteudence which one oaii 
never know in England. The walls of tlie hut, we troughs, scats, and 
various uU-'nsils, were entirely formed of white coi'ul : this snbstaiico, when 
fresh eut, is soH: like silt, and easily hew'it into any shape ; but oh cxjwsuro 
to tlie air it gradually hoidons, and Iteooines perfectly durable." 


In tho portion dedicated to New Zealand there are» some most inte¬ 
resting particulars, both of the savage natives and tlie missionaries ; 
and a greater contrast cannot well he conceived in any beings of tho 
.same spneios. The missionaries seem likely to introduce eivili.sj^ion, 
and their little settlomciits in this region of sublime and beautiful nature, 
but of moral evil, aie very striking. If any dt’.stiny of man ran bu 
aaid to be perfect, we think theirs, witli their remote and steadfast 
•sacrifice to a holy purpose, and tht ij praiseworthy and siin]>le mode 
of living must be deemed so. After descriptions of* the savage 
revenge, violence, and de.stitution of the miserable, uncivilised savage, 
in the midst of the most luxuriant and beautiful scenery, we suddenly 
fall upon the lone cottage i»f the missionary : reviTsing Ilyi-oi/s 

line, we may there view the voung civilians all at play, amid the* order 
and even the elegance of a* £uro]>eau home—the mo.st being made of 
the lovely and luxuriant trees and flow’ers, which blossom in prolusion 
around the secluded dwelling. We had marked several passages for 
extract, but our space forbids their insertion. We will, therefore, only 
give two brief, contrasting pictures, and heartily recommend the hook 
^0 every intelligent reader. 


“ TiiMjr.iNG.” —“ In tlie evening, Wirihona came into our tout, and we 
conversed about cannibalism, i inquired of him, through Kors.'iitli, if he 
Jiiinself )iad ever partaken of huinaii fh>.sh I * Yes,’ Jie said, * we )mvc all 
v.atcii it. when we knew iit> butter.’ • 

** Wirihijiia tlien gave us a detailed a»vount of the mode of ing the 

heads of their enemies ; which ‘ tapwd heads * are freipieiiily to ho met 
witli in Europt? in the museums and cabinets of tlie curious. If they were 
heads of enemies taken in battle, the lips were stretched out and sew'ii apart; 
if,‘on the contrary, it was the head of one <if tlie eliiofs of their <»wij tribe, 
who had died, and they were proserving it with all L'listumary lioiuiurs, they 
sewed the lips close together in a i>ontiiig attitude. A hole was dug in the 
earth and heated with red-hot shsn**, and tlieu—tho * >»■«, ears, and all the 
oriHces of the head, except the vin-lpipe, being carefully fwwn up, and tlio 
btwins taken out-the aperture <•' i!io neck was pJa»*ed over the mouth of the 
heated oven, and the head well auamed. This jn-ocosri was continued until 
the head was perfectly free from moisture, tti»l the skin completely cureil; 
fern root was Uien Uirftst into nostrils, amhin this state the In^ads were 
either placed under a strict tai'.n. or bartered in • vidiange for muskets or 
blankfds to Sydney traders. To Ihe shame of fb-- Europeans thus ungaged 
it roust bo told, that so eager wexr they to proem j tlju«! dried Jieads for sale 
^England and elaewhuiv, tliat many chiefs wir* fKirsimded to kill their 
^Ves. and tatoo th« faces after death, to supply this ujiiatuiai demand. 
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Heads belonging to thar cneinicB slain in battle were propiurcd and ettiok up 
in rowH upon stakes widiiii tlie }hUi ; to these, every species of savage indignity 
was nfr^red, and the couqncring party danced naked before the heii^, uttering 
all matiner of abuse to them in terms of bravado and insult, as though they 
w<‘re still alive.” 

« A Missionary Cottagk.”--^ At a bend of the river, the romantie cottage 
of the TniM>,ioiiarj‘ suddenly appeared in view. It was as lovely and secluded 
a H|M;t UK it is piASsible to imagine : the little cottage built of wdtli ita 

white ehimiieys, and its gnr<len full of flowers—of sweet English flowers, 
rose^ Nf.ocks, and mignonette -was snugly peivhed on twi elevated ])lattfau 
overnangiiig the Waikato ; and the luvess to it was by a. small bridge tlirown 
across a glen of frt'c ferns, with a htrt*am murmuring IkjIow. 

'Fhc interior of the cottage, which was I'onsUnn'ted entirely by the natives, 
undci’ the direction of Mr. Ash well, ifi iio<*d tlmiiighout with rocils, and 
di\ided into <v uiunber of small rooms corninnnicatiiig one with another. 
The cottage, the Kitiiatinn, tlu' people, anil everything lU'ound tiioin, w(?re 
picturt*H(jne. I'qiepe signifies biUlaihf; niiJ surely the name is not raisa))> 
plied to this lovely spot. 

“ The missionary nad his wifi* received us with the utmost hos}>itality, and 
wo JH'Tnaiiu'd with these* W'ortliy peojtle during the next day. 

“ 1 had not long (*nt<ire<l the house befon* if sweet little girl, with a very 
fair complexion and long flax<*n ringlets, came running up to n»e. It was 
pleasant to hetu\ in Uiis s(*cluded spot, the prattle of a JittU* English child : 
she lisped to IIS of the iDses slie had been gathering, and said that tiie rain 
Juid made thi-m su pretty.” 

It is but justico to these unenlightened .savages to say, that Mr. Angas^ 
records many uneeclotes of a eapaeity for geneious conduct and nobility 
of nature ; ;utd also gives his hojieful testimony of their regeiieraiion. 

It was a calm nnd lovely evening, and nothing broke the serenity of its 
rejiose hot the splashing of the paddles as our (»noe dashed onward.s. How' 
luiuiy a Hceui^ of barbarous and warlike times has this noble river been 
w itness to ! Fh'ut after fleet of gaily decorated war-eanocs have p.osbed np 
and (low'll its surface, from the places of slaughter, reekiug with blood, 
perhiip.** (b'cply hwleu wfitJi human flesh, and fillet! wdth savage heroes, t hose 
war-Hhoiits and yells of triumph diaturlicd the Btilhufss of tlic lovely bceuca 
of nature* around them. Hut now the picture ii- '‘iiangcd, 

“ A far dift'eronl era bn.*? dawned upon th< dfscendants of tliose fierce 
warriors. 'I’lu* Mi'w Zt'nlaudcrs are no longer a fighting jieople ; they find 
raising supplit's lor the Eurojimus a far more pU'aKant ami profitable occupa- 
lion. 'J'lie good effects arising from the influcne.c of the missionaries is 
ajiparent. ei'oii if civilizatioT*. i^ud bc'n their only aim. The New ZoabuiderH 
arc an intelligent and mteivsting race ; they Imve fine minds and good 
dispositions ; and if properly treated, no jicople can behave better. Much 
has been foolishi}' alleg^ against them, by individuals who ar«> entirely 
ignorant of tbo true character and meritorious conduct of many of tbV 
Maories.” ' J 
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Th£ Waveei^ey NovKiJi. Tiie Abbotsford Edition. Ul vok impcriainva^ 
Citpiously iilustrati'd by Tui'ul‘V, Ac., Ac. Ediulnirgh : K. Caoell. 

The fato of Sroft bus iiidood bn-n tllfiorcnt to that of Slwikewpeftrc: 
))')m in an ;ige of hlRrauiir, his wonderful aud fortilc gonius iiKido for 
itself an instant and universal reputation; and dvinp, his M'orks linve 
been edited, piihhslied, and illustrated with an almost religious vene¬ 
ration. The pia ^enl t'ditioii is a nohlo inonuiuent to their illiistnoUM 
author, and highly honourable to the jniblislnT, to whom, the sacred 
charge was coniided of building up, for lus family, the fortunes which 
th<* rasbriess or confidmgness of their originator overthrew. It Inw ever 
been the family of the highest gemus to In'get in idhers mound them, 
the same energy and iiMloniiiabli' per.st'verance whidi has ninrked their 
own carci’r ; aiul, cerlninly, Scott h;t^ found in his unwearied jnibh.shor, 
Roherf Cadell. a man aftei Ins own heart. Tlu' ^Vnve^ll•y Nt>vols and 
the W'avorlcv works, (for the jHiein.s, histories, luographies, essays, con- 
trovci-sies, letier-', and even the life will always ht* known hy that 
generic title,) lia\e loceivod c*\ciy aid that experienee, ingenuity, and 
money could r>t;.stow. Tin'ii mode of being circulated is as muons and 
praiseworlby ;is tbey ihemselves are wonderful and beautiful. From 
the guinea set tliey rose to the guinea and half, lhi‘ eager public, regard¬ 
less of cost, and indeisl. the liberal portion being glad of the outlay of 
so comparatively small a sum to testify their regard and adiniration. oi 
the gifted Author. Who would not have rejoiced to give Shakespeare 
a ctiiiiea for a copy of each play •'i'' it came fiorn Ins |>en. Permeating 
the richer classes in this form : the middle, were supplietl with llie five 
shilling volnme.s: ultimately a cheaper, and at la.'^t. a IN'ojde’.s Edition 
(truly such), s<» that the humblest labourer might have lu.s favourite 
rf>mancc f<ir a few jn'uce. (^'ilainly if the .spirits «)f authors f'an raro 
for ihcir mental offspring, Scott niusi bo satishod with the nu-ans taken 
to give universal dis.semination to his. 

The crowning trium]»li. however, was reservi.sl for thj« noble and 
splendid edition, in which the ail> of th<* paintei. the engraver of wood 
and steel, and the printer, not birgetiiiig the humble bookbinder, arc 
combined. Jt secni.s to have been Mi. CadelPs amlniion, ami one to 
which he h.ns entirely devoted (he last twenty years of his life, to do 
immc'illately for Scott, whai it has taken moic than two hundred years 
to do for S'hakeispeare. Ne; h.i'- hi*> devotion heeii throvMi away on an 
insufficient subject; Scott is only the more exalted by such aid; wIh'Kiw, 
an inferior gemu." sinks: b' nc.-ab his illiisthitorK. His gr^at and gloriouK 
imagination; hi** Aa.^l kie'wl dgo <»f mankind ; hi^. exh.-oi'-,floss powers 
of imagination ; his learning so universal aiei .-icrnrate; los elegant taste 
and schol.mliip, all shine forth will: additional glory from their 
splendid setting. Ho ha<l the fortun* •. b« associated with the 
greatest of modeln, perhaps, of ancient, j Vidscape iMinters. ,Scenes so 
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illustrated by pen and pencil, can never fade. Turner and Scott, are os 
judicious ,'i union as could be made; and no slight praise and thanks are 
due to the labourer, who ]>orfected the happy thought. What would 
we have given for Shakespeare illustrated by Raffa^le—had time and 
eircuinst ance pormittcd. 

Of the perfect and complete editing of the present edition: of the 
history of each novel, so intere.stingly narrated, .so copiously illustrated; 
both as regards the author’s process and the historical or actual events, 
the reader mnst see it to judge. The thirty-two fictions thus completely 
preserv'ed, are of various quality and popularity; but, as marking an 
ora in our literature ; ns being the pi iigenitors of along line of followers, 
none of them surj)a.s.siijg, few, veiy few, efpialling even tho w'eaker 
aniong.st the originals; c(»nqjrising vifhin themselves tho very noblest 
])rf«luctions of the kind, they demand, if on no other account, the regard 
of all present rnd future lovers of litcratuse. 

1’he size of the vt»lumes, since very small ones have ctune into fashion, 
may, by some, he t^ljected to ; hut we prefer a large i»age and readable 
type : and, ?nore<»ver, such a .size was necessary to do justice to the fine 
engravings, after Stanfield and other very eminent draughtsmen. As a 
joint record of the greatest author an<l the,arti.sts ol the period, the 
work po.sscsse.s an equal regard on the intelh'ctual and the tasteful. 
Upwards of tw<i thousand illustrations of »'ViMy ela.ss and country 
almost, would of thems<dves, he worth the studying : and is, of itself, 
a repertory ol illustration, valuable and interesting in the e\treme. 
Joined to the w'oiks themselves and tln-ir liKstory, it may lie .said, 
without ex.'iggeration, to present a stoie-luuise of entertainment and 
amusement quite unrivalled in this oi any other langnagi’. A moie 
suitable cour.se of .study: or a more valuable pie.sent wo «-annot imagine 
for any person anximis to be acquainted with bisloiy, and a knowledge 
of the middle ages. And we will venture to say, he will gain more 
H'.dly valuable in.struclitui from them, and certainly more gratification, 
than from tho study' of any regular political historv. Here he will gain 
a knowli'dge of mankind as well as of events. And that this is not an 
overcliargeii notion, we have the authority of one of the groatc.st of 
modern Jiistonaiis, Thieny, who tells us he first h \rnt the true object 
of liistory from Scott's Iviinhoe. It were, howe\> an endless task to 
♦lescanf on the uses and beauties of these wontV ; ful fictions or to have 
their extensive effects on literature, manners ,and even politics. In this 
edition, they are nobly enshrined, an-i pt'sterity will be as obliged as the 
pr(“!ent age for the complete manner in which they are pieserved. 
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CIIAITER IX. 

ARitnAt. (>r Tirr \v\i ion \i I'dUTsMiM m w is.— auciieii's 

l,i;rri H TO M\K\ WAI .-MMn's till. WMTOn's 1(> 

TltRM. AII.N f'l' I NCI.. --AN A(«I 1 MM' IN THE Mlllirv. 

Mil. ^\ .M.iDX, Oil Icuviii^' Wjilcs, Imil jiroci'oiloil direct to liOiidon, 
ivlicro Ijo imiiicdiutely occupied ljinii«clf with llio ari’an^cnioiit of 
Ids utValrri. Archci', nioantiino, ha.stiMied to Nl.sit Ids uocio iii 
llorof’ordshiro, to “ hreak the matter ” to him of Ids iiitonded 
marriage ivltli Mary M'alton, and to make tlio choice a.'J jmlntahlo 
as ])ossiljl<‘ to the worldly ndiul of his micle, almut whose favoiirablo 
reception of tlic iiitclliirencc he c-nlcrtaijicd many mi.-!^i\iii^s. 

Ilavln^r settled ids allaii's in lioudon, pretty well to Jds satis¬ 
faction, Mr. Walton next started oil' for I'orlsmoulli ; and as Jjo 
thought it very jtrohahlo ho should have to remain there soino 
time, he was accompanied hy Mary. They took apartments in 
]ligh-strcc‘t, near the new Market IIoiho. • 

“ Now. attend to me, Mary," .-'anl* Air. Walton,'as they sat hy 
the tire after lea, on the eveidng of tlndr anival. “ Do not sit 
thiidvlng of Archer with his poetry and Id'^ fancies, hut think of 
your dear father with hi- pitMc and hi.s realities.” 

“ Sir, I nm all atteutiun. 

“ I am glad to hear it-aiihough 1 do not in the least believe 
it. However, you lli'iui: you are e\cl ',d\oly uttemliiig to mo, 
and witli that I must be eontenttd. Now, ifary ;—you arc 
aware that I have been for some tiim '-nploycsl in drawing my 
affairs as a timber-merchant to a coinLdon% for the due com- 

m 
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of whii*li I visited Camula, aiul liavc now jRnall}' coinc here* 
Well —arc you atieiiditij; ? '* 

“And have now iiiially come here.” 

“ Those were niv last words, no doiiht. Well- 1 am to meet 
here my old friend Mr. Short, who has recently heeorne the 
steward of an Iri.sli peer,—m}' friend Ihiiuton, the ship-hnilder, 
whom I have not seen for yeors,—iiml a (jeriuan architect who 
ha.s come to Portsmouth, ehietl y T believe to meet mo on a ctTtuin 
new matter of husiness, of Avliich voii will shortlv be informed, 
llis name is Coal—at least, it sounds like that, when .spoken, 
tlioUEfh it is written K-o-h-1. Mr. Carl Coal - familiarlN, I siip- 
]»o.sc, Charley Coal, or Charcoal. Yoii must he civil to him-- he 
cannot help his name. 1 wi^h he was an English Charley. I’m 
half afraid of a fureiLifner.” 

“ AVhen is lie coming* 'i " 


“ On Eridav. 1 ' mean, I wish you to sliow liiiii some 
attention, as he i.s not an every-day man, bjit a person of educa¬ 
tion and tthlllty, and likely to do busines.s Avith me—at least, if 1 
<•1111 reconcile lowself to his being; a foriMgncr.*' 

“ Some fresh business ! ’’ 

“ Vc.s- no--that is, child, I am about to leave husines.s as a 
tiinher-merehant; hut while I Avas in Canada I entered into nego¬ 
tiations to embark a ceiiain amount of capital in a new project, 
tlie main feature of which is o<jiial]y w'cll ada|ttcd to my under¬ 
standing, and Huit.s my head—being timber ; but flic praetic,,! 
working fif all this A\ill be earned on by others. 1 shall only be a 
sleeping j>artner.” 

“ And Aidiat is the new project ?—I think I have guessed it— 
am 1 to be told ? ” 

“ In golfe time. It AA'ill come out in converse lion on Friday, 
Avhon the tliree persons I have named meet he* e. Wc shall con- 
etitutr* ‘ the firm.' 1 hove invited them to d’'.ucr.” 

“ We can hardly trust to the cooking of the hou.se, can we ? 
Wc had hett('r have the dinner sent in mider covers from one of 
the hotels ? ” 

“ 1‘jxoctly so. Order a good one. I Avill go fi’ith you to the 
I'ountain llutcl to-morrow* morning. And now*, good night! 
1 am too tired to speak, or listen to, another Avord mwc. Where 
■s niy flat candlestick ? Thank you. I don’t see the hateful 
extinguishes. Nca’/t mind. Our Avits can lie dark and dormant 
W'itluiut imieli assistaneo. Oh, here is the hateful extinguisher* 
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Our youthful hopes, Mary-be buts you don’t forget to remind 

me to-inorrow, that among othei’ things we must have a cranberry 
tart -our youthful hopes arc like—American cranberries, if pos¬ 
sible, you know—our youthful hopes are like a 'cariety of bright 
things, which \ve-~ah! there’s n thief in the candle! IJow 
like hiinian nature’s destiny ! Out with it! —the thief, I mean ; 
^ not inv candle. Old age will do that, soon enough—if he can. 
Good night! *' 

The next morning’s post brought a number of letters, and 
among the rest, one from Archer to Mary. She had been ex¬ 
pecting it with some an.xicly, knowing its contents were likely to 
ho important to them both. It was us follows - 


*<St’NDAT F!vi:\I.VG. 

“ Mv Oeah Mary, 

“ Imagine me safely lodged in iHe vicinity of one of the 
deej> muddy lanes of Jlcrofordshirc. 1 amved, yesterday after¬ 
noon, at my uncle’s house, and found him alone, in his great 
dusky room, asleep, in an arm-chair, hy the fire. A pa])er, 
covered over with money calculations, waslving on the table, close 
at his elbow. 

“ I paused n few minutes before 1 awoke bini ; and it is to bo 
feared that the speech I inwardly addressed to him, as ho lay 
hack, vfith the dull tire-light upon his nostrils and chin, was not 
of the most ennobling or complimentary character. As I look<;d 
At the paper of all the.se money-matters, a sudden thought of the 
horrid reality-play of George Barnwell, and the idealised atro¬ 
city of Eugene Arum, crossed iiiy mind ; and I fancied their uncles 
{iv</s it their uncles ?) slept, very likely, in just such an attitude—- 
that they had led just such money-getting lives mistaking the 
means of life for the cud. The idea was sr> grimly uncomfortable 
—not, I beg leave to observe, that 1 was in any danger of 
attempting to rival the inipaticnco of the young gontleincn above 
mentioned—that I quickly extinguished it hy waking him. 

“ ‘ Ah Edward! * said he. rising slow'ly, and shaking hands with 
me, rather coldly, as I fancied. And J am sure liis hand has got 
harder and drier since 1 was last in Ifcrefordshire, two years ago. 
lie sat down again—motioned inc to g*'t a chair—yawned—settled 
his feet upon his footstool—and then jiroceeded in the following 
amiable strain. You may imagine ho^v ungracefully I listciied to 
him. * 
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received your note in due course,’ said lie, looking at 
me witli Iiis right eye, while the left eye looked over my shoulder 
at the window behind mo. ‘ 1 was glad to find you were safely 
returned from your wild voyage to Canada. Itut I can't say 
your letter gave me many hopes of the stability of your future 
proceedings. 1 really cannot nmke out what you arc driving at. You 
are no longer a young man now ; yet you seem to go on just in 
the same way that you did at twenty. Fifteen or si,\tcen years 
seem to do but little for you. You have still not laid the first 
firm stone, ready for building up your future fortune. The trifling 
hit of income left you by your fatlicr is more likely to decroafee 
than improve. True, 1 promised him 1 would he a father to you 
after his death ; hut this was not meant to supersede all exertions 
on your part. 1 know, of old, w'hat you will .say in ri'ply. Hut you 
understand what 1 mean by exertions—and that 1 refer to projit- 
able excrlion.s, in a sahstautial sense. If you cannot make an 
income by literary pursuits, you should choQsc some other pursuit 
by which you can. This you seem determined not to do. You 
go- dreaming on—’ kc, 

“ lie proceeded in ihi.s eommoii-placc strain .some time longer ; 
then stopped ; look the poker in his hand ; jjoked up a corner of 
the fire tliat looked didl; sat and eonsitlered the rc.sult a while ; 
then rose, and put a log upon the top of tlic flames. I had a 
great mind to a}»o.strophisc the log, by way <if reply. Afy uncle, 
having arranged the bilh-t upon the eoals to his mind, sat down 
again, airtl said—of all things in the world, j\Iary, what do you 
guess ? \Yhy, that—* ho was, /miceper, very glad to sec me ! ’ 
You are not t«> imagine that I remained utterly speechless 
under all my uncle’s plea.sant observations ; neither am J passing 
over my replies on aceount of their bad j)olicy and imprudence. 
I bore in mind all your sage advices, dear Mary, and for your 
sake I really did not say much ; and nothing 1 believo, to make 
him very angry. He has a sort of chronic anger upon him, yon 
know. AN'e must allow for this, in truth, I did not wish to say 
much. I felt, tliat to n inai: like my uncle, those arguments 
which wore the strongest aipl most convincing t6 my own mind, 
would have little effect upon his, or else a contrary one. He 
voiild ahvays end by saying—‘ Show me your result: to tell 
0 about it, is nothing—show it to me.’ The fact is, he wants to 
touch, and yxamine,^and poke under, nud w’olk round a thing, like 
an uld hoetlo. If lie cannot do this, he treats it as unsubstantial, 
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and therefore unworthy of conatdorntion. 1 merely flaid I did not 
want to build up a fortune ; my tastes were of a different kind. 
He shnigged his shoulders insultingly. I pushed my toes against 
the fender, and folded inv arms. 

Xow, dear Mary, you must of course be aware that lie asked 
mo a great many fpiostions about you. My replies se<'nicd to set 
his mind at rest, so far as you are concerned. It is I who am the 
culprit, for thinking of marriage before 1 bnve a profitable profes- 
sion in my liaud.s, >vitli a goo«l bouse and all appurtonaneos. Ho 
was the more disposed, perhaps, to aj>]iear reccincilod, because I 
gave him cdearly to understand that till was settled between us, 
and tlitit wliilc his approval would be au additional pleasure, his 
disapproval would have no eftect upon the result. He gave the 
fire a groat dig wdth the jioker wlion he came to perceive whit I 
meant. I drawled it out figuratively, you know. 1 tried not to 
offend. * • 

“ How the world gftes on, saying the same stuff over and over 
again, a-a if it were fresh stuff I—saying the same, wrong things 
with a grave face, as if they Avere right ones !—as if Time m'ver 
found out a new fact! How like a woildly-wise ignoramus did 
my uuclo talk ! Amidst all his fpiostions, ho never once so much 
ns approached the outskirts of any real ground of symjiatliy 
bctivcen a man and a woman. Anvbodv uiiLdit have thought he 
Aviis talking of a field with a tree to he set in it. The most 
important of nil things—personal affection and mental syrnpatliy 
—he noycr once touched npfm. He himself has outlived the 
affections (if he over had any) ; and as fbi* liow far our intellect 
and tastes are congenial. T dare sav he ivfadd have treated all 
such ipiestions as iinwmrthy of a sensible man s eun.sideration. 
He is a good average in.«5tanee of the wisdom Iwirsh lookers-on 
in these cases, avIio consider they must he llie Ix'st judges, hecausc 
they knoAV little—generally nothing—of tlic real causes of attrac¬ 
tion hetAveen tlic printipal parlies—Avhat it is that brings them 
together, and must be ti. • chief bond, or intonuil law of nature, 
that keeps thciy together. 

“ All, dearest Mary, those rcflectitns do sometimes press rather 
painfully upon me. Is our personal -ynujatby of that intense 
kind Avbicb can absorb the sense of itiontity—tlic feeling of self, 
in all its conditions—and druAv its highe.st ^cgrec of happiness 
from the meUing of self-love and consci‘'Usnera into nit element or 
devotion to th** beloved object? This is profoimd .\ympatby: this 
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is true passion. But is tins truth ours ? Are we this to each 
other ? Dearest Mary, soinotimcs I doubt it;—doubt it in you ; 
doubt it in myself. Perbajts tlio happiness would be too groat: 
ail extreme of bliss not intended for us in this state of existence, 
and therefore checked, either by shortcomings, or by verging 
upon a sweet forbidding pain ; yet sufficing to give ns deep 
iiitnitions and ecstatic foretastes of a diviner life of passion, 
when wc shall have put off the clogs and lilndranccs of inadequate 
mortality. 

“ I must atop for to-night, or 1 shall be in the dark. I forgot 
to got anotbor candle before the servants >vont to bed. Good 
night, dear betrothed one. 

Monday Moa.Mxo, Seven o'clock. 

** My uncle is not down yet, so I will try to finish my letter for 
the early post. 

“ 1 have something else to say, in addition to my last. Many 
people might regard it as of greater importaiiee than all the rest, 
and display before us examples, by way of proof, of the fatal 
tendency of poets to choose wives who have no mental sympathy 
with thorn, (I do not mean tliat this can apply to ns), and with 
whom they had no happiness. But 1 do not think that this was 
the solo and absolute reason of the loss of happiness to both 
parties, in any of the instance'’. If there had been a true passion— 
a personal self-devotion between them—the heart might have made 
ii|> for alkhe deficiencies; or, at all events, have filled up a .sufficiency 
of the elomonts and reiiuisitions of a loving nature, for happi¬ 
ness. Still, a mental sympathy is so great a thing, and perhaps 
so necessary, to a certain extent, to any one whose development 
of his intellect and imagination has been a steady and continuous 
passiou of the soul, tliat I can but regord evr ry degree in which it 
exists between us, dear Mary, as a most ^.-nnobJing and hopeful 
blessing. I have also at times—[ cannot deny it—regarded 
every respect in which such sympathy does not exist, as a misfor- 
tuno—a something to b<‘ endured, and regarded in the light 
(nr rather the shade) of tJie> necessary drawback to all perfecti¬ 
bility of condition in this human state. But on the other hand, in 
more reasonable moments, I have considered that, perhaps, after 
all, such trifling discrepancies as may be discovered between us, in 
•matters of^intellcc^ial taste, and in our ^iews of the means of 
human progress, are really fortunate for both of us, as tending to 
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supply to oauli of us the amount of balance we may noed in any 
extreme impulses and opinions, and thus preveutinqf or eon*ceting 
one-sided vie^vs. Each of us being something within, whieh the 
other is not, why, dear Mary, we have only to help each other in 
our onward course, I am not for a uniformity, but an exchange 
of ideas; and there can be no intellectual generosity without 
intellectual freedom. Nor can J doubt the general happiness of 
this relative condition, since our chief objects and ends are the 
same. These sort of speculations arc better spoken out than 
k'jpt as a secret subject of thought, and incurring tho risk of 
becoming morbid. We have discussed this matter several times 
before, and I have only no\v lapsed into it by ro-actiou, on feeling 
how very little niy uncle’s serious conver.mition with me about 
■nir npproaeliing union had reference to its most essentinl condi¬ 
tions and prosjierlty. 

“ 1 Ijope soon to join you at Portsmowth ; hut at tliis moment I 
cannot iix tho day.—^Till then, and always, 

“ Yours, in love and hope, 

“ EnwAUjt Aiu'nEn.” 

“ P.S. — I do w isb you would make uj> your mind to study 
(Jerman. I say no more about music ; J believe you are right. It' 
one docs n(>t foci an impulse to do a thing, no good comes of it. 
Don’t forget to plant the foxglove seed you bnmght from Wales. 
The wind is horribly cold bore ; tbo house is full of draughts, and 
my uncle docs not feel tlmm. What a sheer waste of existenc«* 
it is to sit in a cold windy house! One ncitlior reads, whites, nor 
tliink.s to nny purpose. I sat up in bed last night, and said with 
l.oar—‘ ITowl! howl ! howl ’ ’ There is no garden to this lionsc ; 
only a small back yard, with a dry pump and an empty dog-kennel 
in it. Ilow does Portsmouth agree with your father ? Has he wjcii 
Harding yet You ore wrong about the TTircfordsliire ]>errv ; it 
is the cider which leaves a bitter flavour after it. I bear a pair 
of old shoos coming do*iu stairs ! Fjc sure to plant the foxglovi; 

This letter Inndc Mary very thoughtful. By the evening’s post 
she returned the following annwer :— 

“ My Dear Archer, 

“ I have read your letter vith j^eat intcreft, and yet 
there is something in the general tenor of it that fias left a very 
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painful impression upon me. I ivill not attempt to particularise ; 
iiidecil, I scarcely know how to do so. But the nniouiit of my 
feelings may he summed in this,—that, 1 fear, we do not yet 
sufficiently understand cacli other. I fully acknowledge your 
sincerity in all respects, your disinterestedness and generosity ; 
nor do 1 loss appreciate your readiness to accord to women that 
fair .'imoiint of cqtiality which leaves their minds and feelings free 
ui)oii nil subjects of importance. Yet, dear Archer, even while 
you admit this Cfiuality, I feed as if it were only hy an act of 
toleration and intolloctnal condescension on your part; and 
even when you declare that you do not wish for an echo or unifor¬ 
mity of ideas, but an CAcliangc, 1 still feel, somehow', that it comes 
to me lilce an indirect reproach for deficiency in menial sympathy, 
and thus you are striving, with an iuw'ard sigh, to reconcile 
yourself to your fate. Is it not so ? Look within your heart, and 
tell me. < • 

“ 1 have also, at times, feared something ejsc was not perfectly in 
harmony between us, which 1 am hardly able to mention, lest my 
w'ords bhouhl express more than 1 would have,—or less, perhaps, 
than 1 would wish. You will, however, apprehend what 1 mean, 
■when I remind you that our natures, particularly our tcnipcra- 
jiicrit.s, are dilfcrcnt. 1 know' I have not your enthusiasm uj»on 
abstract and ideal subjects : ninny things which appear to call 
passions into pl.iy with yon, only excite mental observation and 
reflociioii in me ; somotiines only a passing interest. You often 
sponi to treasure up for ever what I forget the next moment. 

But there is something else that comes nearer. You dw'cll 
very miicli in your letter nj»on self-devotion, and the passion of love. 
I>o you consider that 1 entertain those feelings sufficiently for your 
happiness ? and do 1 really inspire you with such extreme feelings ? 
1 fear not. Dear Archer, we arc shortly to he married, are we 
not ? Do not let us deceive ourselves. Nevc) .'itppose that I, for 
a moment, doubt your sincerity ; my only doubt is, whether you 
are not regarding me through a poetical medium, and hestow'ing 
upon me feelings and thoughts ^'cyond my nature and deserts, and 
that you may thus convert yqui futuic life into a *ad prosaic dis- 
ajipuiiitment. What then would he my life, and where w'ould be 
my happiness ? 

“ You must not think this unkind. As I read it over, it really 
does appear n cruelljr matter-of-fact sort of reply to your most 
kind and interesting letter ; but you will agree w'ith me that niy 
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appreliciisions arc not quite groiuullcss; and that must be my 
excuse. 

“ I am very aircctioiiately yours, 

“ Mauv Walton.” 

r.S.—I'ortsmoutli agrees with papa very wel!. ITo has deter¬ 
mined, or nearly so, to omhiirk in the new ]>i*qjcet we have half 
suspected so long, I am glad of it. lie would never he happy 
without some business to do, or think about.” 

A few words will s('rvc to introduce tlic gciUlcmon, who were 
to be Mr. Walton’s guests on Friday. 

Mr. iShort was originally a unrscry-gardoiu'r, who having hcon 
very successful in the cultivation of fruit-trcca, saved money, and 
gradually became tbo agent of several noblemen and gentlemen for 
the sale of their fruit and forest trees, l+tipwas now the steward 
of an Irish ]»cer, >\ho lyid large landed possessions in Ireland, and 
therefore considered it best never to reside there. The reasons 
for this Mr. Short very well understood. Nor was he very anxious 

• a/ 

himself to visit Indand oftciier than was nece.ssary, having agents 
under him for the cidleetioii and (‘nforceinoiit of the rents. Mean¬ 
time, lie had variou.s dealing.s in timh»?r with house and ship- 
huildiT.s. lie was a good-natured man in himself, generous, and 
convivial ; hut he had an entire reieronce for all'the doings of the 
world that produced money or involved property in any w'ny, and 
was an unlimited tolerator of all productive abuses. Mr. Carl 
Kohl was a (Jerman architect and engineer, wlio had made jdans 
and sketches for a new cla.ss of hnildings. withfl view to economy 
by the co-o])cration of many families in one <lomestic arrangement, 
originating in the pro]»osals of several }iliilanlhiopical authors in 
Fngland. lie had been a student of tlie Fniversity of IJeidelbcrg, 
ami it may therefore he conjt'etured that, besiiles being an arcliiteet 
and engineer, ho W'as several other things,—in the recesses of his 
mind. Mr. Baintoii was u '’liji-huikler of the old school, and in good 
estimation, hut dis.satisfici1 witli the encroaches of steam-ships upon 
the original moflebs he li:i«l studied his youth. He wa.s also 
indignant at the GovciMinent palronac' given to SSir W'illiam 
Syinouds’ “ peg-top ” keels. lie haO turned his attention these 
last tlircc or four years to housc-huildiug and had become rather 
“ serious ” of late, from the interest he had Vken in^building a 
Baptist chapel in Portsca. 
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Mr. Vi altoii niid Mary now prcpaiHsd to mate a morning call at 
the Fountain Hoteh and order a dinner to be prepared and sent 
in on Friday, when they wore stopped in the passage by Mrs. 
Stone, the mistress of the house, wJio had heard of their intention. 
She begged most earnestly that they would not think of such a 
thing as ordering a dinner from a hotel—declaring that she was 
equal to any joint in the moral w'orld—that no disli in nature was 
above her—and that it would be an injury to her liousc and re¬ 
putation if they dreamed of siicli doings. If they w'ould only send 
in the things, and trust to her'--that was all she ashed! Mr. 
Waltou turned to Mary wdtli a face of great amiability, and some 
indecision. Observing that Mary was sup]>ressing laughter, ho 
rcqu’oved her, and in doing so, it helped him to an immediate deci¬ 
sion ill favour i»f Mrs. Stone’s petitiou. ife then w'cnt with Mary 
to a variety of shops, and they concUidcd the luorning’s occupation 
with a pleasant waIlv<iJ|)on the ramparts. 

Tho day for the dinner to three men “ of consequence ” (to Mr. 
Walton) arrived. Six o’clock struck; a succession of rapid little smart 
I'at-tats was heard at tho street door,—and Mr. Short was uslierediii 
—punctual to the minute. About a quarter of an hour afteiwvards, 
hvc heavy, delibei’atc blows wore made witji the knocker,—and 
Ml*. Baiuton’s .'-qiiaro grey head came wdth one slow how into the 
room. Five-aiid-twenty minutes after six, and a soft sncces.sion 
of mild pi'ehislv(?*ta]>s were made upon the door, concluding w itli 
one loud tluinqj, ending abruptly, as if the thought of n great 
knock had at hist eoine into the mind, but tliat. the knoeker had 
slippeil out of the performer’s liand. Mr. Cai'l Kohl w'as announced ; 
and a tall, thin, ^|;rave, well-dressed gentleman, with short black 
liair, a pale face, and spectacles, gracefully bowed himself into the 
room : shook hands with Mr. Short by accident, instead of Mr. 
Walton, and declined the proffered hand of Mm'Y with a most 
respectful and gi*ateful oheisauco—German genilcmen never pre¬ 
suming to shako hands wdtli ladies w’ho i;.c not relations or 
very especial Mends. Mr. Kohl had only been a few weeks in 
England. 

In a very short time Mr.f W.ilton made them'all become plea¬ 
santly at home. Mrs. Stone sent word that aho w'aa all ready to 
“dish up,” and was informed that she might do so—and “the 
soiuier the hotter.” They now rose, one by one, from their seats, 
atid strolled rouud»xhe room looking at some most trumpery prints 
upon tho walls. Mr. Walton began to draw out liis watch; hut 
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he was stopped at half the clmiii’a length by u loud scream from 
below. It appeared to come from the kitchen. 

Mr. Short ran and opened the door. Instantly a strong olHu- 
vium of hot grease and s»>ot assailed all their noses. 

“ Merciful heavens! cried Mr. Walton, “ what has hnp> 
pened! ” 

A scrambling noise was lioai’d below. Down stairs hurried 
Mary, closely followed by Mr. Slioii: and Mr. Carl Kohl; while 
Mr, Walton and Mr. Ilainton paused oji the first landing-place, 
shouting loudly, “ W'hat’s the matterThe iiuise from the 
kitfhtn continued, and the rank odour of the hot grease and soot 
ascended the stairs yet more offcnsivoly, accompanied by smoke 
and steam. 

As sure as you’re horn, sir,” exclaimed Mr. Whillou to his 
sedate companion, “that infernal, officious, presumptuous, incom¬ 
petent Mrs. Stone, has set fire to herself and every body*^ around 
her ! ” 

“ She m.'ikcs a groat snjokc, at all events,” obsei'ved Mr. 
Bainton. 

“ 11 a ! that’s true. It can’t be a woman on fire—its the 
bouse! ” 

By this time Mary, Mr. Sliort, and Mr. I\^hl, had gained the 
region of trouble, where the following scone presented itself. ()n 
the middle of tlie kiteben floor stood smoking hot sauf'e-pans, 
stew-paTKs, a turbot-lxottlc, and a number of dish-eovers, u]»oi] the 
top of every one of which wn.s a cone of s«)Ot. Tift* tables, 
dresser, shelves, platc-rack, and crockery cupboard • were all 
covered with soot ; every euj>, jug, cruet, eaflistcr, and cooking 
utensil had an upper garment of soot, and amidst the whole was 
Mrs. Stone, the lioiLse-servant, the .girl, and a hpy, each w'ith a 
conical Persian cap of fine soot, their hands Jill covered witli smut 
and grease, and their faeo.s liko cliimncy-s.wo<']>or.s. The chimney 
had taken fire i>i consequenee of that abominabie girl upsetting some 
melted butter just as | -or Mrs. Stone w’as about to put llie 
chopped lobster into it—and down came a groat sheet of .soot. 
The energetic Xirs. Stone had iiniivdiatelj—at the risk of her 
life, as she said—caught up all her saucepans and things off*the fire, 
and placed the dinner in safety upon tlie fioor—it was—all 
covered close. But the soot had fallen tivice, and the chinmey 
was all full of flames, if the gentlemen would vnly up! 

Thus invited, the two gentlemen advanced with alacrity. Mr. 
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iSliort, however, cheeked himself, and said, os though he were 
‘wisely addressing his own raslincss—“No, 1 thank you! ” but 
the Cennaii, holding fast by his spectacles, looked nji, 

“ A Hat door hourd—wood plank ! ” cried he ; “ dd door from 
hinge, soinediiig—directly. Soineding to sinorzer der foy’r." 

“ Any old cover of a copper or large box-lid will do ! ex¬ 
claimed Mary. 

“ Ya, ya, inadame—das is goot ondorstand me.” 

“ Smother the firc! in the grate,” ejaculated IMr. Short, 
“ while I poke it out beneath ! ” 

“ Ya vol ; and stop der smoot same time from down falling ! 

Excited by these rej>eated calls, the boy ran away, and 
presently returned, bringing the cellar door with him, which 
he liad lifted from it^ hinges. This, hy the direction of Mr. 
(^irl Kohl, they inserted and fixed between the fire and the aj»er- 
ture into the chimney,' thus preventing the further fall of soot 
into the fire, together with the draught of wind up the chim¬ 
ney from below. They then gave directions to the hoy to poke the 
fire out. 

“ Water! water ! ” was the next cry, as the}' all ran uj» stairs ; 
and into this service they pressed Mr. Walton, and Mr. Ihiinton, 
wlio, with Mjiry, M^rs. Stone, and tlie girl, contrived to bring jugs, 
pails, and pitelu'rs of water »ip stairs, while Mr. Short and Mr. 
Kohl Aseendctl hy a ladder into the loft above the attic, and thence 
ont uj>on the top of the house. They immediately proceeded to the 
iiifnriute*‘cliinin(*y, down wliieli they commoneed pouring water at 
a great rate amidst dense whirling volumes of black malignant- 
looking smoke. 

A loud knocking was now heard at the front door, 

“ The police arc knocking at the door ! ” cried Mr Short. 

“ More wa^Jser ! ” cried Mr. Kohl, handing .’own a tin can, and 
a jug, to he filled again. 

The knocking was renewed. 

“ Tlic fire-engincv*« have arri\od I ” cried Mrs. Stone, clasping 
her h.'uuls ; “ and 1 shall have to p.iv all the same ns if the house 
was on lire ! i 

“ Can you subdue the eliimney ? ” shouted Mr. Walton. 

“ Yes, yc8 ! ” called Mr. Short, in a sutt'oeated voice, and 
coughing very mucK afterwards. 

“ More wasser ! ’ cried Mr. Kohl, handing an empty pail down 
the trap-door of the loft. 
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Again was heard the knocking at tlio street door. 

“ Don’t let the fire-mcu in ! ” cried Afr. Walton—** don't open 
the door.” 

“Say we’re only burning a liJtle tinder! ” screamed Airs. 
Stone. 

“ That wretched b(»y has just let somebody in ! ” exclaimed 
Air. Walton. 

The door was licard to close, and steps were hastily ascending 
the stairs. It was Archer. Dn the receipt of Alary’s re]>ly to 
his letter he had instantly hurried ofl* for Dortsmontli. lie sprang 
up from floor to floor, taking it for granted that tin' liouse was on 
fire at the top, but utterly confused by ibo eniptii»<'Sh of all the 
lower ])arts of the house, wliile voiee.s wore heard ahove, as if 
they all chose to stay and ho hurned. The strong steneh of 
burnt grease and soot, with the clouds of smoko and steam, added 
not a little to his perplcAity and diMnay. • • 

He gained the last ^iglit of stairs leading to the upper landing- 
place beneath the trap-door of llie loft, whore stood a busy crowd 
—Mary, Air. AValloii, Airs. >Stune, Air. Bainton, and .a girl, each 
holding a vessel, and surrounded l>y pails and pitchers. Before 
he had tiiiK* to utter a word, or the party l\ad di.'^tinguishc<l 

who he was, a voice from the loft called out “ Mori* wass-! ” 

but it appeared tlmt the speaker's foot slip]»ed, and down tbruiigli 
the trap-door fell a great tin can, at the same mom(>nt that a long 
black leg burst tbroiigb the plaster ceiling over tbelj- licnds, fol¬ 
lowed by a shower of plaster aiul bits of mortar, wliile tli« tin can 
performed its clashing descent from ojio landing-place to the other 
till it reachctl the foot of the stairs. 

The leg was wjchdraw'ii, and immediately afterwards two voices 
called from above. “ It’s out!—it’s out! ”—which Archer, who 
supposed it referred to the leg, regarded as a happy release. 
Di.stinguisbing Mary amidst tlie smoke and mother, lie caught 
her by the botu of licr drci?. 

“ Mary ! ” 

“ Arche;*! *’ 

« Yes—tell mfU, Alary, what doc^ aU this mean ? ” 

Before slie bad time tc- reply, two fnli grown cliimney-swcepcrs 
were seen to descend the lailder thronv,li the smoke of the fallen 
plaster. Mr. Bainton and Alary ran t • receive tin; foremost of 
these sooty figure.s, vhoin they led awa^ into'one f>f the attics ; 
the other was met by Mr. WalloJi, who taking lilm by the hand, 
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tliiis addressed him, leading him down stairs (and passing Archer 
without observing him) as he spoke ;— 

“ 1 am anxious, sir, to do justice to your practical judgment, 
decision, and energy. I liavc been guilty—I frankly confess it, 
Mr. Charles Coal—of the vulgar prejudice of thinking loss of you 
beenuae you wore a foreigner, and even of doubting whether 1 
could safely associate myself with you in the enterprise of busi¬ 
ness wo have in hand. I hasten to make amends—to make the 
auwngde, as the French call it. What you have just accom¬ 
plished, places your abilities—Oh, 1 mean what! am saying— 
]»laccs your abilities as a man of action— I say it does place your 
abilities as a man of action, beyond all doubt—and not the less so 
that you have done all tliis upon an empty .stomacb. Ilonceforth 
1 trust we shall he partners for life. But hasten now to put off 
this darkened appearance, and resume your proper form.” 

They disappeared into one of the rooms on the second floor. 
Mary and two others had already moved off into one of tlic attics ; 
Mrs. Stone and the girl liad run down stairs after the bouncing 
.tin can ; and Archer was left standing upon the landing-place 
below the attic floor in considerable perplexity at all ho liad seen 
and heard. At length he murmured out with a long breath — 
“ {:?trnngc reception for a lover ! ’’ 


. CHAPTER X. 

THE HEVJVEn niSNEIl.-^TOriCS OP I.VTKllKS'C.-FALL OF AEaiAI. CASTLES.— 
ARCtlCn A.>'D MAKV WALTON LISTEN TO UKASON. 

The mystery of the two “ gentlemen in black ” w'as very soon 
(5X]dained to Archer. He had a hasty interview with Mary, 
which allayed tlic tumult into which his feehugs had been thrown 
by her letter. They had so great an csfi'em for each other, 
grounded upon i)rinci])lc3 and sentiments so solid, that their dif¬ 
ferences always ended in renewed declarations of mutual rogard 
and confldencc. They separated for the evciiiiig in a very affec¬ 
tionate manner, Archer having declined to stay and partake of 
the revived dinner, which was soon in a rapid state of progress, 
^lary did not oppose his going, as they could not be together all 
the evening, and she thought that the conversation that was likely 
to transpire would.hot be very accordant with his taste, at any 
time, far less after his recent excitement. 
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Meantime the iiiifortimato, but resolute Mra.. Siionc, beiu" one 
of the fitrougcst-niiiiilctl women iu Portsmouth, was busily and 
hopefully engagjed in restorinw the all but lost dinner to n)»ima- 
tion. With a presence of mind, and readiness of hand, peculiarly 
h(*r own, she had, as she said, on the very livst gush of inclt«;d 
butt(M' into the fire, snatched off holh the uncovered stew-pans, 
.and wliipped away the jack with the roast, so that the lirst fall of 
soot only gave black caps and bonnets to the tops of the saiico- 
]»ans and turbot-kottle, wliich “ took no hurt and heforc the 
second fall of soot she hud got evt'ry one ’of her saucepans and 
things safe off upon the middle of the floor, without stopping *‘bo 
nnif’h as to wipe her face.” She thus conceived, and nghtly 
conecived, that sho had redeemed her word to Mr. and Miss 
Vt alton ; and so she told them. They both received her exulting 
deel.iration.s with entire acquiescence and good humour ; and Mr. 
^V’:^iton complimented her ro.scue of the 4linncr in a somewhat 
clumsy pun upon the word rr.^faui atcnrf to which the good lady 
(.urtse^^ed, perceiving somethiug pleasant was intended. 

It occupied a full hour to rcsloro the twr> motamor])hosed guc.stB, 
—et least to their human appearance. When, therefore, Mr. Short 
and Mr. Carl Kohl cutercfl the dining-room, each attired, or 
rather swaddled, from head to foot iu clothes hclorigiiig to Mr. 
Walton, the dinner was already placed upon the table. Kvery- 
body was so fatigued and famis}i(‘d that theprc.sent ‘^Lrajige figures 
of the tw'o recent “ sweeps" induced no Avord from any one, and 
nnl^^ a passing smile. Mr. AValttm hastily roso,— phiced himself 
in the attitude of saying grace, and commenced the old- 
fashioned boarding-si'hool one of, “ For wl)at w v are gohiff to 

receive-but the grace \va> taken up by the sonorous voice 

of Mr. Bainton, wlio, with an over-hanging lu»’o a.s rigid as a 
carving at a ship’s licad, began with Ihe next w'ord, and advanced 
into a perfectly now and lengthy grace, according to the last 
form adopted at his meeting-house. lie '.vent on, till, from 
sheer exliaustion, and moaning to ho irreverent, though 
pcrhap.s he was rather provoked, Mr. Walton uttereil a low, 
audible groan. But Mr. Uainton took^tbis for a sjuritual emotion, 
and raising his voice, laenclicd out inttp :iii cxtemporaiicous prayer, 
in which he was inscn-sihly led on t - expreas gratitude for their 
recent escape from the devouring eltu nt. ^Thls was too much 
for everybody. Mr. Short gave a si arp Aem ; Mr. Carl Kohl 
prcssotl his spectacles upon Lis eyes ; Mary loobp. d ^ose down 
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into licr ])latc; nn<l Mi‘. NVulton fairly laughed aloud, call- 
iii" out, as he saul< hack in his chair, “ Beg your pardon, 
Bainton I ” 

“ Not pardon," said Mr. Bainton, smiling, with a devout 
air, luit taking his scat, and heginniug slowly to rub his hands at 
the nice roast odour that suddenly reached his nose. All faces 
hccauic brighter. There was no general conversation during tlie 
ne.\t twenty luiuutes. 

“ I hogiu to thitdi," said Mr. Walton, as soon as the ‘ devouring 
(•lenient’ within him was somewhat ajipcased, “ that the project 
we have in view is pn eiscly one of tliose wliich Is called for hy 
the time; and theivtore tliat it will he supported — ‘ ]irovided 
always,’ as tlie lawyers say.”—Hero lie stopped, and smiling upon 
a decanter of port, jioiircd out a glass ami drank it. 

“ Brovlded, ” said Mr. Short, “ that the call conies from an 


irnmediato public want, .'ind not from the theoretical opinion of 
])hilanthropistK as to what is wanted.” 

“ But there is no harm,” ohsciwed Mary, “ in having the ]diilo- 
sophers on your bide, I hope ? ” 

“ 1 don't know that. Miss Walton,” n^plied Mr. Short, witli a 
cunning look. “ rraciical men are ojit to la* alarmed A\hoii a 
dreamer starts up to he their ehainpion. ’I'lniy fear they must 
have made a mistake in a future somcwlioro.” 


‘‘ I wisli,” said Alary, laughing, “ yon 


Avonld give us some iii- 


etanec of a practical man, or a man of any kind, taking alarm at 
anybo(Iy»who became hi.s ehainpion.” 


Mr. Short love not zee philosopher; not at all,” interposed Afr. 
Kohl. 


*• To the point, now,” said Air. Bainton, 
onr friend here.” 


“ wo have interrupted 


“ 1‘rococd, I bog of y(m," cried Air. Waltoi;, “1 have asked 
you all to moot to day, c\prcssly that 1 inigi t hear your opinions 
as to our jirojcct, from ycuir oAvn months, and bi'uuglit out in 
full force hy any little collision and difTcrcncc that may occur. 
You will each of you recollect that, when 1 first broached the 
matter to you, in my letter j irom h'anada, I said,—Do not let ii.s 
finally determine upon anything till we all meet. In fact, it was 
hardly possible to do so. I kncAv it was necessary that avc sliould 
have our architect’s jdans and estimates before us, and hoar 
all he had to sny. .'Jlighly as our friend. Air. (!harles Ivuld, was 
recommended to me hy Iho letters of one of my timber agents in 
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GermanV, this is the first occasion nn wliicli I liavo l»ad the pleasure 
to meet him.” 

*‘ Wo aiv all "lail to see him,” said Mr. llainton. “ Now, the 
point is this— Ik the jnihlic ripe niul ready for Associated 
Homes ^ ] do not mean—is the ‘ piihlie mind pre'pared 'i ’ for if it < 

ho no further thnn tluit, >vc are a lonii; way lot* soon. In this 
etiuntry the jiiildio inlnil is pre]>ared twenty years before they 
e.x^i^rt a ^ood thinu^ from the Jie"i.‘'latiire, and ahout ten years 
hefoiv they take up a new thin;^ of importance, when it is within 
their reai-li. indess hv sonic sort of accident or eompulsioii.” 

•‘No polities!” .-aid Mr. Short, lilling liis ^las.s over the 
1)1 im. 

“ What ue have to consider i.s thi'!,” proeecMled .Mr. Bninton, 
‘‘1- theie n pnldic want of Associated Homos, and does the 
]uiblie know tliat section of its own wants i l>oe< .fohn Hull feed 
the want—.‘■re the beii'^e of it—and will*be he ready-” 

“ 'J o jump at it interrujilod Mr. Walton. 

“ Well-ordered lioiises and Associated Honie.^ ! ” excl.aiincd Mr. 
Short, iijum economical, steady-going, mercantile principles, in 
.'tri"t .accordance with all the recognised usages and moral prin- 
ciph s of society ;—none of your Jlohert Owen sy.stcms, and 
Fouri’icrs and .leromy Hcnthainisms, and Tra]>pisms, and St. 
Simonianisms, or any other visionary hllmanitaria^li^lns.” 

“ On strictly moral and religious princijdcs,” .said Mr. Ihiinton. 

“To he ^un;! Certainly! ” said Mr. Walton. “ Wliat tlio 
“ 

“ Ilegular E-tiahlkdied Church priueiple.s,'’ said Mr. Short. 

•• And Hi.-sonting principles equally,” interposed Mr. Ilainton. 

“ To he sure I Certaiuiy ! ” said Mr. Walton. “ What 
the- ahem I ” 

“ Xo religion,” said Mr. Kohl, “ must he not at all persecuted 
otf. Cut, allow they t*) me—I shall on-e tell you—each house 
will host till liimself niit what ho likes host.” 

“ Mr. Kohl, a gla.ss of 'vine ! ” cried Mr. W.'illon. 

“ You surely would m/t oomincuce a public good,” said Mary, 
addressing Mi^ S!n»rt, •'■ for the middle and working classes, by 
.setting up any system-s of exclusimi. You arc going to build 
hou.se.s for families, hut not to Iniil 1 up family consciences—or 
to erect a different set of Itouscs for ceh |cct and .sliadc of reli¬ 
gious per.sua'iion ^ ” * • 

“That would never do,” said Mr. WAltoii. “llcside.s, wc 
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f'houkl never be able to got cnougb capital to build a town for 
Iroiiblctl souls.” 

“ T also object to the introduction of the ■working eln^^scs Into 
our undertaking,” said Mr. Short. “ The working classes supj>oit 
nothing. They cannot be stirred up to move in tlicir own most 
inj]>ortttnt affairs.” 

“ They cjUTied the Reform Bill,” observed Mary. 

“ No polities, if you please, Miss Walton,” resume^ Mr. 
Bainton. “ VVe intend-—not a morsel more, Mr. Walton—yes, 1 
see it is an excellent slice. l>ut no more—w'c project, J say, the 
building of a serlc.s ol eoiublncd liouses for Associated Homes; 
(‘ueh bouse to bold a nurnlu r of distinct Rimilics; caeli family to 
have its separate rooms; and there is to bo one large kitchen for 
all, and the servants in common. Well-” 

“ Now’, don’t get prosy, Bainton ; there ’s a good fellow,” said 
Mr. Short, holding ny> j, glass of wine to the light. 

“Well,” proceeded Mr. Bainton, witljout eondesceiiding to 
notice the fliyipant interruy>tion, “ if w’C four rightly imdei-.'itaiul 
each other, w’o arc the projectors and founders of the scheme.” 

“Mr. Walton was first to me to write,” and Mr, Kohl bowed 
acj’OAS the table. 


“ Ves, W'nUini,”—and Mr. Short {dapped him upon the .shoulder, 
“ you .shall be tlie projeetor.” 

“ Oh, I elaiin no originality. The idea was fust put into mv 
head hy a friend of ours—*\Ir. Arelier—^j’ou don t know him — 
in a drftw’.sy sf*rt of conversation w'e had, late, one niglit, in 
Canada, some si.v months ago. I dare, say he has forgotten all 
about it by this time. We never spoke of it afterwards; but I 
ihoughi much of it, very often in private, and so 1 wrote to you 
all as soon as the scheme had come to some inatiiritv in inv heail. ’ 

“ I have read of similar projects in one or two pt^jnilar perio¬ 
dicals. ’ said Mr. Bainton, “ but with no npp-.'.oancc of the writers 
intending to l ari’y it out." 

“That’s our work,” cried Mr. Walton. “Mary, my dear, 
have the table cleared, Ther.^—aw.ay with tliem—make haste. 
Now—never mind ilie projoytor, he is nobody—call it the wind— 
a fair one. Mr. Cliarles Kohl, you are our designer and architect ; 
Mr. Short and myself will supydy the understanding and frame of 
things—timber, niy^boys ; Bainton, you are our builder; and the 
most intelligent of the middle classes will be our delegated 
tenauts.—Ivight-fol-de-rid<lle lol do ray ! ” 
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*• But mine gootcr frlond, zee Itouscn are not alone np-luiIUvil 
luit timber.” 

“ True, true ; 1 quite forgot. "NVe can easily contract for 
bricks.” 

“ Eef you are not engaged youself, dnre i.s a goot man (d‘ my « 
knowlodgc. ubo would well u.'i. His name is Howm.s." 

All, .lobn Powns ! ” exclaimed Mr. Walton. “ 1 know liim, 
ansi IV curious sort (»f fellow lie i.s. \Vc were sbijiwreekcd toge¬ 
ther in coming frimi ('annda. lie Avas taken in eliargc hv tlu* 
juilico the nilier day, wasn’t he, Mr. Kohl, for knocking a ]>olice- 
nuurs hat off in the dockyard, hccanse one of the inspectors said 
you were imt u fig merchant ? ” 

“ Xo. imt true I ” exclaimed Mr. Kohl, anxiously. “ Said Mr. 
Dnwn to the gate-mail, this is one fierman merchant ; he called 
me nUTehant hecanse he was fearsonielish dat oof he say 1 hin an 
architect thi-y not let me come Avithin ? then I go home, AdUnved 
hv the blue ssohliiTs « hut Mr. Hown go in and meet mil misfortune.” 

<v» 

“ 1 know all about it,” said Mr. Bainton. “ A shipwright well 
kimwn to me—a leading man in the dockyard-- -came to me and 
tohl me the scnipe Downs had got himself into ; and as 1 have a 
sort of regard fnr Downs, uotwithslandiiig the great fool he often 
makes of liimsclf--” 

** Cluod,” said Mr. Walton. 

“ 1 Avent with tliis shipwright to the police inspeetor.s, .a ml 
tohl them wlm Doaa'iis was, niitl that there was nothin!^ bad in iii.s 
intentions, oidy be Avas od<l in his temper and Av.ays. So they let 
him out. Nothing AA'ouhl do Imt he must take me to the ‘ tJeorgo ’ 
to have a bottle of wine with him ; and because the sliipwriglit 
declined to go Avith u.s, he tried to force him to accept liiB huge 
silver Avarming-pan of a Avatch, with its copper chain and seals, ns 
a keepsake, till at length Harding was obliged to take to his heels, 
laughing.” 

“ Harding, was it-you know, Harding ?” cried Mr. Walton 

and Marv at the siunc time. 

*• 1 have knoAvn him from a hoy, bo higli,” proceeded Mr. 
Bainton, holding one buinl level witk Mary’s elbow; “ and abettor 
Avorkman, or a more sound-minded oboracter of a man, I never 
met. I knoAv several doings of his, <juitc as goo^l as that affair of 
the raft, wdiich Mr. Downs told me.’ a 

“ Wc must go and see him,” said Mary to Mr. Walton. Our 
dday already is ungrateful." 

D D 2 
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“ That 'b true, Mary; fo we will. We owe our lives—nothing* 
—T always bhall say it—to that maif.” 

“And Ko tills Mr. Downs, then,” intciruptcd Mr. Sliort im* 
patiently, “ is proposed for our brick-maker. Will he be a safe 
man to eontract with ? ” 

“ Quito so,” said Mr. liainton. 

“ Mary, my dear,” cried Mr. Walton, “ bring me jien and ink, 
and my carpenter’s pen<*il, some cartridge paper, a rule and com- 
jia.sses, and a ijuiro of foolscjup. frcntlcnien, fill your glasses ! 
A toast ! All filled?—‘ May wo all iiiake our fortunes by benevo¬ 
lent actions ! ’ ” 

Having thus drank the best success to their own puldic .s]iirlt, 
and the gooil scr\icc« they intended to perform for tlie middle 
classes, the writing iind sketcliing materials were placed upon the 
tabic ; Mary retired to make tliem some tea and cotlec' ; .and tho 
enterprising Iniilding of Associated Homes, tlieir beads and 
bands busy with .sketches, plan.s, diagrams,,aiul estimates, went to 
work upon the first suhstantial foundation of things—paper. 

Hero no must leave them. 

Archer came early lU'xt morning. Tlic conversation he hud 
witli Mary was long and seriou.s ; full of atlection, vot touched 
witli painful misgivings on b<»th sides ; partly with reference to 
some portions of Archer’s letter, and partly also with regard to the 
dilHcult circumstances in which they stood. The day they had 
fixed for their marriage was fast approaching, but none of the 
plea.sant ami harmonious events they had expected to precede or 
accompany it were at all likely to he realised. In their happy 
slK)rt-sightcdno.«»s, wdicn tlioy had fixed the day, the ready and 
cordial co-operation of Mr. \Viilton and Mi.ss Juditli Walton, his 
maiden sister, xvas fully calculated upon ; and a-? for Archer, ho 
made no doubt that time had softened his lui- le, who would not 
withhold his consent, and after a few dull d’.ilogucs and demurs, 
he could not do otherwise than for^-ard Archer's happiness by every 
assi.stance in his power. Ilia uncle had no family ; in fact, Archer 
wa.s his nearest relation ; he w'as nch, and did not know what to 
do with his money. Archer t.nd Mary were to be inarried—start oft* 
for Italy, go to Rome, and Florence, and Naples, and return homo 
through JSpnin and France, or Germany (Archer had not made up 
iiis mind which) ani then, on arriving in England, or xery soon 
afiiM’wnrdss Arclier’s iiiiclo would probably obtain for him some 
post in the foreign department of a government or other office—by 
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way of making him work at something useful ami disagrcoahlts 
anil of no advantage to his future life. This, together with an 
occasional article in a review or magazine, W'uuld he qtiite enough 
for tlic jiresenl, and enable them to wait tlie course of events. 
Alary, on the other hand, did not set so niuoU account by all these 
ox|K‘ctations of Archer’s, ns upon the behaviour of her fatlier and aunt 
towards them ; but as nothing of this was eertain, she said nothing 
about it to Archer. She. however, listened with a pleased i*ar to 
all his j)rofuso projects of travelling, tliough with some inward 
misgivings that he was rumiiiig on a little too fast. 

Hut how stood the actual cas(‘ at jircsent 'i What wa.s the true 
position of all parties ? In the first jilace, Mary had an instinctive 
feeling that she was not in all resjiects suited to Archer, and had 
some jiainful doubts as to whether she could make Archer haj>py 
as a wife, and whether lie was the man zuost suited to make her 
happiness. She scarcely knew within lrt*«ielf what it w'as that 
gave her a general .scn.se of their mutual unsuitableiiess. She 
loved Archer, yet she could not contcunplate their approaching 
marriage witlmut a troubled mind. She could give no distinct 
reasons to herself fur this, and was, in fact, rather ashamed of it 
as a woaknos.s. 

With respect to Archer, he had, perhaps, somewhat similar 
impressions, but w’as disposed to be the jdjilosoplier as well as the 
poet ill the matter. I have had most lovely visions in my 
vouth,” said he to himself, visions too heautiful and ecstatic to 
be realised ; at all events, I have never liecn able to realise tlieiii, 
nor niuiit 1 any longer expect it. When J was a child, Fairy Land 
did not sooni very far off; it was only one night’s journey; then, to 
cross a few fields at day-break, anil a river, and a green meadow 
wdth a hull iu it ; and then to run llirough a forest at .sun-risc. 
When 1 got to the other side, there was the Land—1 heard the 
music from the palace on the hill, and 1 saw the bcantifiil 
€nehantre.‘^s coming out of the grotto to meet me! I was obliged 
to give up all hopes of ihat kind before I was twenty. I must 
give up some I have sine'* indulged. What right have I to expect 
90 much in a woman ? 1 uin coiiscioiiB of many things in myself 

that should teach me to be less exacting—difficult Ic.ssoii, but one 
that sooner or later everybody has to Ic-n n. Then, my worldly cir¬ 
cumstances arc V(‘ry indifferent and pr* '-irioul. My literary posi¬ 
tion is comparatively private, and therefore unjirofitablc. I 
have managed badly, or idly, or stupidly, soTiiohow ; very 
inferior men to me, so mv friends sav, make good incomes 
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)>y literature—I, comparatively, nothing, I have not gone to 
fc.lcep over niy work, nor dreanied of ihinga without turning some 
of them to good mental account; but 1 have not pushed them 
into the proper market. Perhaps there was no market for wliich 
they were at all suitable. But why do I trouble myself so much 
about tliis 'i I have sometbing—1 can do something—and my 
uncle ]irobahly means well at bottom. And wliy also do 1 vex 
my soul with apprehensions and doubts as to Mary ?—handsome 
in face, beautiful in form, of a noble cbnraetcr and even temper, 
ratlier well read, and of a public spirit, ardent for the progress 
of the world. She is not very poetically inclined, 'tis true—poets* 
wives scarcely ever have been—which is an evil, undoul)tedly ; 
still she may im})rovc in that, and in other things ; and I am 
(jiiite sick of living alone—sick of everything being done by 
myself, for myself, and I not contributing to the happiness of 
another, nor receiving httpjjincss from another in whom 1 may 
fill, ns Shelley says, ‘all sympathies iip one.’ Therefore, 
to no duuht.s or hesitations, suggested hy Mary's over-anxious 
tlmughts, will 1 listen—except, indeed, some further delay may he 
advisable.” 


Thus much for the first and deepest conshlcriition hotween the 
lovers. As to (rireuniatancea, we may add, that Mr. AVniton said 
nothing ; and lliat Mary’s rich aunt. Miss .luditli Walton, had 
merely wTitten, with reference to the approaching marriage, that 
slie should^ shortly pay her brother a visit at Portsmouth, and 
tbeii, ibe siipposed, slio should see the gentleman of whom her 
n!(‘cc had spoken in such high terms. Mary was vexed and un¬ 
comfortable, but there seemed no help for it but ])atieuce. 

The lovers eventually agreed to listen to reason, as it was 
unavoidably elicited between them, and to delay ‘iicir marriage 
a few months longer. With this concession down went all the 
castles whicli Arclior liad built amidst the clear azure skies of 
Italy. He saw them sink with much sadness ; delays w'crc 
provcrhially dangerous, and happiness was sweetest, before the 
bopes that led to it were old, and w'cury of long watching— 
*~.\L‘Otost, in fact, while the Slopes still formed a part of that 
li'.pplneas. Yes, the danger of delays was one of those old 
p’o\o»*b5> that commonly proved true. But what was to happen in 
till'' i-aso i Archer codld see nothing—Mary could see nothing. 

1 lien. UMthing was likely to happen. They both agreed to devise 
tiusli luierest or occupation to fill up the intermediate period* 
'' bat this was we shall presently explain. 
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To the grey font in the old chtirch 
They brought the Gipsy cliild. 

And round, in silent roverence, hnelt 
II is kindred, strange and wild. 

The flashing eye*, the suubiiriil cheek, 

The glossy rjivon h;itr, 

Tlie l)o.*xuty of the Wilderne-.s, 

The htroiig, the fretj, were there. 

Forms, stout and straight as mountain pines, 
Ere yet by tempests rent, 

With Eastern grace, and gaut^ go-rhj 
Around the altar heut. * 

Beneath*thc clematis and tnmy, 
w’oodbine curtained o’er, 

Tlnit babe, upon a mossy bank, 

His dark-browed mothev bore. 

The shadows of the aiiciout oaks 
Upon his cradle lie ; 

The fragrant blossoms of the lime 
Are his fair canopy. 

The voice of streams his liillahy. 

The whisper 'mid the trees. 

The droning hum of winged tilings. 

The moaning of the hreo/.e. 

Tlie wild sweet worship of the wood 
Wakes liim fit morn in smiles. 

Poured by the feathered choristers, » 

Adow-ii the forest aisles ! 

No creature fearcth innocence !— 

O’er him the 'srpiirrels leap ; 

Around him, .’-i the soft green moss. 

The dreamy ilorinicc creep. 

The secrets «>f the deep ohl woods 
• Are kuowii -dark babe !—thee. 

Thou speechless One ! i^ith sinless eyers, 

All watching silently ! 

Thou hcar’st the soft and sc hunu chime 
Wiud-woke, ’mid flow’ry belle, 

Pillowed on wood anemonies. 

And graceful asphodels ! 
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If w.'ikuned in tlie stilly night. 

When, thro’ the forest, streams 
The pulseless calm, the inysteiy 
Of moon-light V silver beams, 
Muthinks, before thy thoughtful eyes 
Strange pageantry must glance ; 
I*erchance, within their grassy rings 
'rhf>u see’st the faiii«*s flaiico 
In long bright nights of nudsummer. 
When elhii folk art* free, 

When the dusky bat is hovering, 

And owls whoop in the tree- 

Who of thy lineage, ]»aI>o ! may tell 
A\'ho traee thy long ilcscent 
From ancient wanderers of the wild, 

And dwellers in the tent? 

Dili the Nile’.; .iiystic waters lull 
'^I'he cradle of thy race ? 

'I'hrilied, with the music of the sphinx, 
'I'by fathers’ dwelling-plaeo t 
Dnl the tall palm-trei-s shelter them, 

1)1 Arabv the fair ? 
t)wn ibey tlie beauty and the eiirso 
(if Hagar’s outcast lieir i 
Doth the hold hunter, Fsau, elaim 
Those stout, round liiribs of thine, 
Ntuirislied amiil tlie dews of lieaven ? 

• Child of the warm sunshine ! 

When on this iramided Earth of ours 
Creations freshness shone, 

Alcthinks, the fathers of thy race 
Went fortli to dwell alone 1 
Deep in primeval solitudes, 

Where mammoth monstei-s ranged, 
While Earth—tlio young and beautiful— 
Scarce by Alan’s cu'se was ch;uig<*(l ! 
Yes ! they went free ui>on God's worbi— 
Alan from tlie lluler free ! 

And never sought, aiid never knew 
A chartered Liberty ! 

Nor Lordship coveted, nor land— 

All narrow ties to jdaco ! 

Yet is their Birthright like the wind. 
Unlimited by space. 
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Tliey keep their Freetiom’s Jubilee 
^ Ibousand hillii ; 

They are in the grcon savannahs, 

AikI by the merry rills ; 

The city and the northern moor, 

Karh crowded market-place, 

C;in show their daiksonic loveliness, 

Their lineaments of ra<-e ; 

Ainori^' them shines no yellow liair. 

No eyes of Saxon blue, 
lint lustrous orbs of the far East, 

Tresses of jetty hue. 
l’iichant;ed, unmixed fiom sin' to son, 

'I’iieir inire dark bh)od flows down, 

As when men dwelt in Ilabylon, 

And Judah wore liis cio\Mi. 

I’o the prey font in the old church • 

'J'lie Motber caiiu', 

And foi her houseless « bild besought 
A blessing and a nanu*. 

Her blossom of lb»,‘ wilderness 
Slie laid on Jesu’s breast. 

The oifset of the dark wibl vine 
Into the vineyard prest. 

Tilt* strange lamh fuim the mountains came, 
The fold to all is fi or— 

The wings of the All-mereiful, 

Ihood, tbisky baho ! o'er tliee. 

Ah ! think not that the prayer w’as vain. 
Breathed f<tr the chihl that tlay : 

Not all the seas of Eailh can wash 
The wat'ry cios.s away ! 

Tin* insignia of a deathless faitli— 

Of hoi>e the symbol fair— 

(«od plants it.s imp!*-><s on the heart 
I'liat beats uncf' iscious there! 


Alas. Acton Tinual. 
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Musir, Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture,—divine emanations all! 
wliich it seems almost a species of profanation to call by the name 
of “arts; ” for though some mechanical skill is necessary for 
thoir development, yet dues the unquenchable soul so shine forth 
in them, that wo arc fain to associate them with our ideas of im¬ 
mortality. Far be it from us to attempt to sever the hand which 
lu»lds them in beautiful affinity, or to build the praise of one upon 
the disy)avagemciit of the others ; still w’e think that Music is 
('ntitlod, l»y virtue of its hirtbright, to the gentle sway of an elder 
sister; for its strains tlitfilled the oar of seraphs before man was 
raised from the dust, and will flow' in anthcijirt of praise when tliis 
world shall be no more. 

^lan Imd not hecn long on the earth before he became 
sensible of the presence and power of the aerial guest, and the 
eidtivatioii of the scieiico doubtless beg.an when the w'orld was yet 
in its fresh youth. The principles of many sciences wore probably 
know'ij to our forefathers at a very early period, and many of the 
arts in w'liieh wx* have attained to such proficiency may he ixsiisci- 
tatidiis of those olcnionts iiiditferent external forms. So, perha]»3, 
it may b(* with Music. Solomon says, There is nothing new under 
the. bim and the crash of Jubal’s band may have been as magni¬ 
ficent in oliect as that of Jullicn. The musical instruments of tin* 


pro^eutday hear a great general resemblance to tl-usc of antiquity; 
and we find that Moses received Divine commair.ls and instructions 


relative to the making of the “ silver truin|Ht i-,’’ whose rich tones 
rang in the wililerness, while they sounded the note.s of alarm, or 
w'ar, or gladness, or journeyings iu tUo camp, for the guidance of the 
cluldreii of Lsj’aol. The hisi^'.ry of the Jews, from the time of 
Mosoa to the destruction of their city and nation, abounds with 
pooufs of the high cultivation of music in thokc days. Every 
mitional event and Divine institution was associated with, and 


.«ecom]ianied by, its impressive power; and when they were carried 
in oapti\ity to Baba’lon, their musical attainments were put in 
ri'q\ns,iiiou^hv their captors, who said, “Sing us one of the iongs of 
Zion." Oh! sw ect spirit of Harmony !—who shall number the 
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weary licorta thou hast soothed—the aching eyes thou hast hathed 
in balmy tears—the fainting steps thou hast streiigthencd by the 
inspiriting aecents of tliy mysterious and heaven-born voice? “lie 
has no ear for music ” is a just expression when applied to those 
whom a deficiency in the structure of that exquisite organ renders 
less susceptible of its influence ; but if it is intended to imply that 
the car is the seat of music, we must beg permission to diflfer from 
such an opinion. A friimd of ours was lately seized with severe 
Illness, and while enduring the thoughts arising from tlic proba¬ 
bility of a fatal tcu'tnination, a brass band commenced playing 
under his window ; he instantly caused his attendant to support 
him in a sitting posture ; quieted by the effort of the will the pains 
i»f his body; bushed his hard breathing lest a note should escape 
him, while his dull and languid eye glittea’cd with the tear of 
ecstasy. Now, would any argument convince that man that tho 
elements of music were not interwoven withdiis very CDu! 'i Would 
any process of reasoning persuade him that tho pbwer wliicU 
recalled his faculties apparently from the brink of tho grave, 
]«:irtook of the mortality so convincingly manifested in his sinking 
frame ? WIkmi Mozart joined his dying breath to the voices of 
his friends who were singing tlio last production of his genius, did 
he question the capability of Music’s powxr over the enfranchised 
spirit ? Could he think that in leaving earth behind him, he was 
to hid an eternal farewell to strains that had often wafted him to 
lieavcn’s gate ? Did not his soul feel that there mifsf l)(i some¬ 
thing in heaven equivalent to the inspirations of earthly geftius ?— 
equivalent-^ tho terra is an insult to the golden harps whicli express, 
through eternal ages, tho rapture of the angelic minstrels. Those 
only, whose heart-stringa arc made to vibrate to Musi4;*’s touch, can 
luiderstand its spiritual language, or appreciate its ethereal 
breathings, Avhlch seem to refine our very clay ; inve-^ting the 
soul, for a time, w'ith an atmosphere in which it i.s impos.-iblo for 
aiiv base-bom emotion to exist. A j)or6on once said, that he felt 
himself to be a devil at most times, but an angel when under tlio 
influcuec of music ; and Said felt the truth of tlii.s, wlicn the evil 
spirit that tormenfed him was exorcised i'v the inogic of David’s 
harp. 

There is too general a disposition in i '■ Englishmen to regard 
music more in the light of an ainuscracnt lha* an in.< lioctual or 
social improvement; wc arc wrong in so doing. In t ' t earnest¬ 
ness of our commercial pursuits, and the absorbing roturc of our 
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btwiness habits, wc overlook the advantages wliich w’ould follow 
till! cultivation of a gt'iierul taste for imisic. “ Oli, but we arc not 
a musical nation/’ perijaps some one says : well, if wo arc not, it 
is possible for us to beconu so ; wc certainly must have a great 
love for it, if W'O may judge from the cnoniious sums expended to 
pi’ociirc the services of foreign talent. We cannot doubt that 
musical gimius lies hidilcMi in many a nook and corner of our 
native land, waiting oidy for the fostering hand of encouragement 
to promote its growth ; not that the object should tend so mueli to 
raise licre and there n prodigy, as to as.sist in the advancement of 
a steady and miiveraul love of the .seienee, till every family becomes 
a choir, or every bouse contains an orcbe.-ira. 

It is a question amongst toacbers, whether the possession of a 
verij acute ear is not unfavourable to the sound and scientific 
acquisition of music, from the remliness of such a pupil to catch up 
airs (perhaj^s incorrectly played) in preference to the sure but more 
irksome method of being strictly guided by netes. We suppose it is 
something like trying to put a race-horse into luirness ; still, in our 
liuinblc opinion, wc think the preference nnuit he given to those 
who have a fine ear, rather than to those who liavo no ear at all. 
Instances of hotli cases have come under our notice ; a person wlio 
played the bass in a musical society, was .so dependent on his 
notes, that if, by any mi.'jclianec, he lia])])cned to be a bar behijul 
the rest, lie w'ould eontiiiuo jdiiying through the piece without 
detecting his error ; Act he was thoroughly vcr.sed in tho theore¬ 
tical part •of the science. The other case w'as that of n huglc- 
playor, who perhaps could hardly tell you whether the gamut con¬ 
sisted of seven notes or seventy, hut who had so quick an ear, tliat 
he rarely failed in lus execution of the most difficult pieces. He 
too, belonged to an amateur club, which he kept iu ignorance of 
liis deficiency for some little time, by the folio»ving :—when 
they met to practi.so a new piece, he would take his seat, unfold 
his music, and appear to he deeply engaged in studying its cha- 
laetcr, fill the syinjdionious prelude announced their readiness to 
commence, when he would sud umly discover that his instrument 
had lost a key, or that ho li«d brouglit an unserviceable mouth¬ 
piece ; under tliose circumstances nothing more could be done, 
hut to listen to the performance of the others, which he would do 
so effectually, that tlie ne.vt time they met, his retentive ear 
enuhlud liiij^ to go through his part with astoni.shing preci¬ 
sion. Which of these two individuals could be called the best 
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pkycr, must be left to the decision of more compoteiit judges than 
wc arc. 

Vocal music would • ho more available than instruinontal for 
national purposes, from its adaptation to the means of all classes ; 
and its coinhination of sweet sound and poetic language would 
give it a superior influence over the mind. Tlie. tone of thought 
and feeling would he licightmed, and grosser tastes purified hy 
intimacy with the higher ideas Avhich would arisi^ from such a 
soiirci*. It is w'cll known tlmt the ])allads of Ihbdiii did more 
towards improving the character of the navy, tluin any other 
means that were adopted ; and many a man was restrained 
from the commission of crime by tlu' tone and sentiment of a 
favourite song, who paid little regunl to the “ Articles of War,’* 
and turned an obdurate and defying heart to the only tcaclier 
that was vouchsafed him—tlie ’‘cat.” Wo arc not sure ■whether* 
it was Dihdin* who .said, “ that he did not .nvnd wdio made the/att’s, 
if he might make the,halh\d.s.” The most powerful and speaking 
])roof that perha])S ever existed, of Music’s influence, is the effect 
r)f the “ Kanz do Vachc” on the Swiss exiles ; touched hy that 
strain, tlutir home-sick hearts leave th(?m hut one alternative—to 
return to their dear native scenes, or—die ; and perhaps some of 
us may liave had occasionally some faint conccjiticms of their over- 
w'rought feelings, when the forms and faces w^c no more shall see, 
seem to live again in tliose cndcncc.s wliicli aro so inseparably 
associated with their now silent voices. In concluding these 
ohsorvatious, may w'e venture on a word of kindly expft.stulation 
with those who op])Ose music on conscientious grounds i May we 
ask, worthy friends, (for such many of you arc) wliy you do so ? 
We anticipate your reply i “ Because it is so often applied to bad 
purposes, and connected with sinful juir.suits.' Granted: and w'o 
lament that it is so ; but if yon refuse to cfiiiuddc with anything 
save that which is irroproaehnhle, and fn'o iVom all possibility of 
abuse, wo really do not kn.' v where to <liicct your dubious inves¬ 
tigations ; nay, in such a case, w’e might even advise you to 
discountenance the Scriptin- .s, since Satan so ofton quotes them 
for his purpose.* Perhaps another of^'our ■►trjeetions may he, that 
you consider it a Avastc of time to devt'i>; y'>ur attention to what 
you perhaps call .so profitless an occupali -ii us “ tickling your ear 
with a few fleeting sounds this proceee s ^pardon the assertion) 


* Nd; Flftdier of Salioiiii— I’.i). 
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from your imperfect acquaintance with tlie subject. Would you 
call that hour imitted in which your heart swelled with yo^lul 
nireetioii ibr .a rlanprbtcr, a sister, or a wife, while her thrilling 
voice, ** \^hich Music loved and called her own,” unsealed the 
fountain 'jf deep feeling'^, and oiicirclcd with a sacred halo tiie 
dear dclii;hts of liomo ? Would you couBider that influence worth¬ 
less, whicli, at the close of the day, should soften the iev crust 
uhi(di the world’s cold breath had spread over your beurt’a, 
surface, or extract with fairy touch the iron from your carc- 
woru soul ' 

These remarlis do not a]>ply to tbo^e who have no natural taste 
for nutsic, but to those wlio cannot (despite their emleavour>) quite 
bardcii tluiir hearts against its appealing voice ; and to such we 
say, Why try to resist that which is irresistible '( If God has ]»ut 
music in vour bouI, wherefore should von wi.'^h to root it out ? 
When the balmy Inrewth of .summer’s <‘vc wafts to vckur ear tlio 
rich gufc-hings of the hlack-hird’s notes, do vou kiio\> tlie uainc of 
that ]io\\er which then so indescrihahly stirs \eiir soul f Its name 
is Mehuly ; and when the sweet sound of fiir-oti’ hells' awakens the 
remembrance tif the loved and lost, till your spirit soeins half re¬ 
leased tt. juii; them iu the .-'kies, do you know wlmt finger it is that 
then toiielu's those deep-toned chords in your heart ^ Tis the 
linger of Music ! Oh, divine and exqui.site power! we will say no 
more in I’ly vindication—it is l)ettei’ that wc leave thee to plead 
thy own cause : An- if (1^ voice must fail in the attempt, silent 
indeetl*mnv ho our own. 

A. J. 


HEADS AND TAILS OF FAMiLIES. 

liV PAUL HELL. 

No. IV.— My L.vmi: Boy’s Tastes. 

Ts the first of my valuable communications to the public, 
through the medium of your agency, I alluded*, Sir, to one of my 
hoys, “ who is lamo and has a pretty notion of drawing.”—He is 
a great favourite in Halcyon liow: and wheu the “ Christinas 
Carol” of Mr. Bukens came out, partial neighbours said that 
Tiny Tim w^as taken from my Samson, “ only he was not made 
half good enough.”—Let me as.surc you. Sir, solemnly, that it is 
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all a mistake—Air. Disraeli puts his acquaintances into “ Tan- 
crefl,”—everyone knows—quite usgliMy as tlic French journalist, 
who wrote, an account of his own weihlincf on his own weihlinjj- 
(lay to his own journal—anti Air. Titmarsh has made many a 
Airs, Perkins proud they assure me, hy tt'lling of the door put 
under the hed, and of Gnindseli, the ;;Tecn-^rocer culled in to wait at 
the hall—hut Afr. hicktjns is not the man to do such things 
hy hamiloss people ; or, if he is, he has never done so hy any of 
my family, or my Airs. Dell’s relations. 

Tiny Tim. too, if 1 ivcollcct right, was a llmughtfiil little per¬ 
son : >\lio talked about angels and other poetical things. Now'my 
Samson i.-i as rare a dreamer as (wer was born : hut he has tin? 
practical life and activih' of twenty workers. He will dravr you 
an Angel with a pie(‘r 3 of burnt stick: a7jd an “ Angel’s 
too 1 once lieard the JUaek Gentleman called)--but when he 
opens'ills mouth, it is to utter a joke, aiukn,ot t<» make tears eoiiui 
into the eyes of nnxijDUs parents. You do not suppose I would 
write about my Lame Boy, Sir, if he were not blithe as a Lark ? 
Ours is not the dulU'st house in the Row: Miss ]je Grand 
complains that we have permitted our daughter Ann to spoil a 
very neat month, hy keeping it always on the broad grin—and my 
Airs. Bell, now that, at last, she is willing to helievo that house¬ 
keeping does not mean the disturbance of men, and that she may sit 
still sometimes —is as cdioerful a mother of ciglit children as you 
can see. Dot we arc all dull—the brightest of us—compared with 
Damson. My little Patty who waits on him like his shadow 
(children mostly go in pairs), and who sits beside liiin in his Gaza 
(as he calls his garret), wliile he draws- has written a hook full 
of liis sharp sayings : and “ would not lot Vunrk have them,” she 
declares “ if he would give her a house and a garden.” She may 
say so, and w'tdcomc: so long as slio refrains from inflicting 
them on our neighbours :—who might, nevertheless, go further, 
etcetera. 

Well hut, though I won’t have my wonderful Boy spoiled, or 
made a bore of— by quotiiF-; his saucines.s—I cannot but tell the 
Vo»’ld, how nuic4) the wiser ho has made ua : and happier too.— 
There is no such other eye for form or euluur, in Ardwick as his: 
as the calico printers (not to partieulari'ie Mr. Cohden) have long 
ago found out.—When ho was quite a c.iUd^ for years laid up on 
liis little settee—poor thing! nothing kept him still like a basket¬ 
ful of leaves, or poppy-heads, or laburnum pods—o»' the cones of 
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tho fir tree :—ami he usetl to press these in n book, or mould them 
in rlay, or c*ut thorn out in soft 'vvood, or arrange them in borders 
and be happy for a whole day, if only ho could get jaiople to 
look and take an interest, llis good mother was afraid of his 
fancying himself a genius—turning out only like other hoys when 
lie got older, and being mined for life : and so wo let him make 
out as Mcll as he could w'itliout much assistance: giving him a 
drawing-master w'ithin tin* last three years.—In the mean time there 
is not a thing which hands can do, that he has not trieil—made 
models of Imildings tli(‘re could he no building—scwvd at tajiestry 


work when he W'as laid Hat : 


snatching Miss Le Grand s from her 


in j<»ke, and giving it her back, willi a peacock and a vase of 
flowers, as good as a]»ietiire (Imt tins be begs me not to mention, 
fancying it girliili). lie has invented little figures in ehiy-—new 
mi\tnr(‘s of eohmrs in different materials for car]iets, Ai’all.'*, eur- 
tain*', itc.—While [le, was ,*<11111 up in one room, lie had painted 
and stuck together a border round the sui^liase so rich and pretty, 
tliat wi* would not have it taken away for a tcn-poimd-note ; if wo 
could find in our hearts on other grounds. We only discovered a 
W(‘ek or two since, that the mischievous creature has introduced 


into it odd profiles of the vholc family, and, I am afraid, some ot 
our muglibours. Mrs. Hell says, she shall insist on his adding his 
own; hy u ay of putting his name to liih w'ork—and as a punibliinent. 

No'v, I dare say you will e jll me twaddling ;—^l>ut I assure you, 
tliaf our Hoy Iui» given us a new sense. ** Ugly' forms” he says 
•*'<erat#h his eyes”—dirty colour** put him out of humour when he 
comes down to breakfast : and partly to please him, and jiartly 
because we begin to fancy there may be something in it, we let him 
choose fur us, on the condition that his fancies arc not to cost any 
extra money. And w’c must own—my wife a ad I—that since lie 
ln'gaii to take matters in band our bous(i makf * ihricc the appearance 
it ii**<'d to do. Pretty things, it is true, arc ■ iiuaper now than when 
we were married : but half the battle lies in knowing how to pick 
(hem out, and put them together : and when I hear people out of 
envy, sneering at us ns amhitiouh and extravagant, because our 
liaek parlour, when light(;«l, looks twenty times as gay as it did 
with it.*^ old doleful drab and green paper—I say to myself, 
“ Well: Beauty costs no more than Ugliness, after all” :—neither 
money nor time—t^d think of a transaction of that scrupulous 
woman, Mistress Priscilla Gotobed—which long ago passed through 
my hands. 
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Two years is so long n pcriotl, that I doubt not but that, since 
I mentioned her last, you have forgoltoii tlic t.hinkcr Lady with 
her scruples and her splendid garden. It will he enough, how over, 
on the present occasion, to say that, having given some cause of 
observation to the Elders of “her persuasion.” (as the rich and 
the comfortable always will do—being cither enviouslv demolished, 
or obsequiously courtinl) her mind became “ conccrnc<l ” to bear 
testimony “ to Friciuhs' principles ” in the article of a new carpet: 
and as our house just then liad extensive dealings with Messrs. 
Thrum it llullett, of Kidderminster, she applied to me to see her 
wishes carried into effect. Of coufsc, there was no hesitation as 


to the liue—a good, grave-Ktonc colour: but '‘some,” slic said, 
“ liad a sense against large, patterns, as dissijtaiing: and she 
horsiilf liad been much tried Ity a figure (»f beetles iu a house 
w'here her husband and herself had slept.” There wero to he no 
stripes, because stripes »lo not wear well, ^iihd Friends arc a pru¬ 
dent folk, and consider whnt is substantial). Her husband “was 
inclinable to a shell :”—hut it “ lind been with her” that “a 


representation of the AVorks of Nature might pcrple.x the tender 
minds of her visitors;’' and, in short, after having weighed 
things duly, she had “eciitered down” into a littic mottle ,— 
Would I w'rite to Earlholomew Thrum, and say as much ? 

flood Woman ! AVas no drab-W'inged Ang<‘l at her elbow to 
wdiisper, that the avoidance of utter, unbroken monotony in that 
“ little motile ” might be a sin to so scrupulous a persop, of far 
deeper dye than the blazing scai lcts and ensnaring yellow friuges 
which decked the drawing-room of “ Maria J\lullinB,” her 


partner’s wife ? ^V'erc‘ the time and the thought spent in fixing 
the permissible vanity, nothing ? Did it never occur to her that 
so that the licart and brain spend themselves on taking care to 
procure a luxury, it is of little matter whether the same be cho- 
colate-brow'n, or guld-grocii—a gnat iu ligliincss, or a camel for 
weight ? It W’ould seem not; since the Lady, though slow, timiiL 
and nanow-minded, was benevolent, and, according to her consis¬ 
tent inconsistency, sincere. So Thrum & Bullctt were taxed to 
produce the uglfest manufacture on* which human eyes ever 
alighted ; and, after some seven and eight-pence had been spent 
in their protesting against sending uir n pipce of work which 
would do them no credit, home the thing l'iuic at last: and w'as laid 
down in Mistress Gotobed’s “staid sitting room,” in Acfo Lane. 

Well—not to wear the story on the carpet threadbare—neTer 
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was j)iooe of furniture planned by llelial for Mammon’s pleasure, 
HO commented upon, so abused—in every respect, an object of so 
much observation and mortification—as this same piece of mottled 
drab. In many lights, it had a greasy look : or as if a party ot 
American smokers had “ camped out ” upon it. Think of such 
uu issue for one who, as iny Mrs. Boll puts it, ** carried clcuuli- 
ness to a sill!” It was a crook in Priscilla (Jotobed’s lot: ii 


Moi'ilocai in her gate. Secretly did she hope that some difl.ister 
would befal it: tliat it would wear out immediately. But no, it 
was as strong as Scruple’s S'if. What uian she to do ? By one 
of tliose ingenious reasons,—which suggest tliomsclves with {Hh-u- 
liar u]»titudo, I have often thought, to persons of tender coii- 
sciencca,—she found out that such a thick covering on the floor 
“ made the parlour stuffy,” and despotically turned out her own 
particular fancy in furniture—for a larg<'-pattornod red and white 
liidiiin mat: too iinpcltent to ln'ed tliat it had been made by 
“ those poor tawny idolaters, the Hindoos !” 

After all, her’s is but every one’s rase, 1 believe it may be 


depended ujmn as certainly as Lord (ieorge's 
Benjamin’s belief in “ tlie Asian mystery,” 


stability, or Mr. 
tluit every man, 


woman, and cliild, he ho ever so 


self-denying—ever so a.-.eetic. 


short of a Kakoer or a Yogee, icill have his or her 




somewhere ! JSay, even those most frantic deniers of “ pomjis and 
vanities,*' who make a merit of rtiick'cloth, and a sin of clean linen, 


have “also ” thvir spiritual extravagancies—their favourite tinges 
of ‘colour (the classical hue of unwashed linen)- -their ortho¬ 
dox or horctodox zig-zags of dirt, in which Taste finds its diseased 
indulgeneo : its distorted outlet. Why, then, call that finical M’hieh 


is but human ?—or questionable, wliich is merely another expres¬ 
sion in form of that principle of vital variety whi« h makes ditferent 
tlic blades of grass, and colours no two tulip leaves alike ? I 


don’t like fools wlio faint over old teacups, o> lave about a ribbon ; 


any more than the sourest people, wlio have commented tni our 
hack parlour, since my lame boy took it in hand—but since 1 mxu>t 
eat and drink—w'hy, pray, Tr.ay not 1 have a fancy in my plate 
and my saucer—just as well /xa you, good Master Fume, have with 


your pipe-head ?—as you, manly Squire Fogle, with your “ vaimiut 
biixl’s-ejc choker?"—as you, cxcollcut and valuable Friend Uoto- 
bed, had with your ^litde mott/e 
But there is a great warbling kept up by the families of 
Bird, Tree, Bock, Flower, and other such dear rural people, 
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ngainst my poor lame boy, and his fancies—as ** cockney,** 
** sophisticated,’* “trumpery,” “conventional,” and tho like. 
“Nature is enough for us!” they cry. “Compared with her, 
your best Art is electrotype-plating for gold—Britannia motal for 
silver—and Palais-ltoyal sh'asfs for diamond ! ’’ Now good 
friends—and also ye Gardeners, IMantcrs, Farmers, and Shep¬ 
herds of niY aecpuiiutanco who “ take, uj) the wondrous tale,” 
and fancy tinit it is lioulthy and genuine to be critical on ** tlie 
Bagman’s” treasures and pleasures—you must bear to hear 
that you arc a.s prejudiced and vulgar as u« poor town-folk— 
>>ho have no orclnml.s to “chew the cud” in—no roso-beds, 
Htnoiig the odours of which w'c cun lose the unpleasant scent 
of kuiivory and mortal decay—no mountains for our souls' to 
ascend, til! IJcavcn seems very near! You arc one-eyed: and 
hchind your time. The days were, w'hen Ignoraiico was not 
merely fell to ho bliss—it was markctaldc*ifs a prime “respecta¬ 
bility”—P oojjIo praistd the that they could not speak 

Frencii—valued their own souls the more for having no music 
in them—“put tlioir dig.'* in sneering at men and women of 
genius ; in despising women : and other such brave and easy 
devices.— Why. your liauronte, in liis very letters . on those 
“ ]»rivilego-hreakers ” the locomotives, which provoked mo into 
jwint—tells you that the love of Nature on which you so pitpic 
yourselves—is “ a fancy pattern " got up within tho last hun¬ 
dred years—since Givny wu’otc poetry, and Architect Kent Resigned 
landscape gardens and court jtetticoats—and Brydone and Moore 
w’ere the Travellers elect. It is. a class-cry, as vicious as tho 
scandals of a great city or a small cathedral town ;~-n falsehood as 
basclo.ss as Cow'per's reference of the country to Divine parentage, 
and his account of the Town as a merely human and “'hollow'thing ” 
—to say that wc cannot taste both : Art as wvll as Nature—nay 
that tlic love of one, doe.'' not <jiiii‘kcn fifty-fold tho reverence of 
the other. Whymay w'o not make our houses beautiful—bccaiiso 
you have your hills and your meadows, and, for their out-of-doora 
sake, arc w’illrng to dwell m mildewy cottages, wdth tho plaster* 
peeling off the walls, ntul dcath-w'afchcfc and other nameless 
vermin beneath tho wood-work ?—Why may not wc wear clean blue 
broad-cloth—and our wivc.s Turkey-red < oitoni^ or emerald greens, 
“when we take our walks abroad” i-i otir Row?—because it 
suits you to slou<di about in yout lanes, in a bat whichshaped 
like an old mushroom, and gloves which would recci’O lotlgcrs— 

£ E 2 
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and because your Mrs. Gardener, “ like the bee about her floweiy 
work,” doth sing in brown leather gaiters? Would you think 
it civil or ebristinn in us, Sir and Madam, to throw tlie tastes 
and habits which circutnstances and position have encouraged, 
in your teeth ? We town people cannot live in bowers, like 
Moore's “ TiOvc and the Novice ”—and the pure Sephardim at the 
Feast of Tabcmaclcs. We must put up with iron-black avails, 
tall chimneys plumed "with smoke (’tis my lame boy’s phrase), 
pavements recking and steaming with rain, or blazing and 
untidy in dry weather. Put a box of flowers outside any one of 
our windows for a day, and you will take it in with some new 
** little mottles ” on every leaf which loniind you of a mourning 
shop: therefore let us paint our walls brightly—and have our 
floors carpeted with .some deep rich hue, and hang our curtains 
in pleasant cuitcs. But because we do ; have w'c no eyes, think 
you, for a waterfall,—*or a tree struck by lightning—or a field 
rich with the thick gi’ass and thick flowers cf June ?—or for the 
wide sea-shore, when the sun goes down ?—or for daybreak in a 
liiouiilaiTt pass ?—We have one hciisc more than you :—the 
common sense of making the best of our circumstances, and 
enjoying the plea.sures of our neighbours when we can, without 
criticising them becansc they differ from ours!-—Yes : let it be 
uttered widely and believed imjdicltlv, there is no such thing 
as a separate and solitary taste, in Nature,—save it be made 
such by a predisposition to monomania—or by the pressure of 
harsh and untoward circumstances which have provoked one gift 
or talent into prominent existence, leaving no room for others 
to grow'. There has been a quantity of very curious speculation 
about the undeveloped characters of Shakspeare ; with regard 
to which 1 am always reminded of the onlv two neat lines in 
Dr. Syntax 

Heaven pardon tliosc who were to blafiw! 

The child is gone, which never came!—” 

* But of the undeveloped ta.^i' S which lie buried under Ignorance 
or'Prejudice—are withercd*wben “scarce out of*the ground ” by 
Bidiculo—or doomed ere they come to a hearing by Bigotry— me- 
thinks there is too little count. How can we be thankful enough 
that our poor lame‘child has been allowed compensations which 
give him a career of hope and cheerfulness—a man’s place among 
men ? And why should we not bo grateful, also, on our own 
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account, for the new pleasures and harmless interests he has 
i)rought into a quiet household ? 

“ Who cares about taste, save the taste of food, now when so 
many millions of fellow-creatures cannot got a morsel to put into 
their mouths ? ” was a question put the other niglit, with all the 
triumph of a knock-down argument, in answer to some inoffensivo 
remark of mine (I make hold to think). The s]>cakcr was one of 
your Vower-Mon, as the new-fangled German English of the time 
might describe the class of persons who arc always talking of ilic folly 
and effeminacy of the world we are living in—about “cutting his way 
through a caiic brake” in a colony, and such like vigorous attacks 
of Fortune—never, let me mention, f/omjjrsucli feats;—and, in sliort, 
is one of the heads of the Brute Force Association, whose pro¬ 
ceedings give rise to so many strange tales among the common 
people.—Mr. Mallett’s remark (niethinks his proper name ought 
to be Sledge Hammer !) is about as charkaUdc and as clear-sighted 
as the scheme for th<? alleviation of Irish famine promulgated the 
othci* day ; W'hich proposed that every man should kill his dog:— 
not to he barbecued by way of contribution to the Food Fund, hut 
by way of renouncing a comfort, and accomplishing an economy. 
1 think I never saw dear good Mr. Vavasour so thoroughly irate 
as on this proposal being broached. “ W/iat %rAll tJie man himself 
give up asked lie, with more of an effort at a sneer than I 
cotdd have believed possible to him,—“ He lias no dog; of course! 
Of course, he docs not smoko !—But I know that lie drinks coffee 
instead of brandy-and-water. Come : will he give up thaf? —What 
right has ho to choose what other people arc to sacrifice ? Some 
people have a taste for shoc-bucklcs (1 hod a cousin who left sixty 
pairs when he died)—and some for books they never read. But 
every man has his taste ; and to begin with othel* people*s dogs, 
os if they were the only luxury in the world (poor, innocent, dumb 
creatures !) is going too far !” We all laughed : who could help 
it ? But my lame hoy hit the right nail on the head still more 
.strongly.—“ And what will Mr. Mallett do for the paper-stainers, 
the wood-carvers, the gilders, the lacc-makcrs, the calico-printers,” 
said he, “ whca*thcy are thrown out of w<»rk, to put food into other 
people's mouths ? Or are they not tu bsivc their taste of food ?’* 
Mrs. Bell was so pleased with Sampsrn's speech, that she would 
have had him w'rito it in a letter by tsclvto “The Brickbat.” 
It is better, however, where it is : I don’t want th.e boy (be has 
enough on his hands already) to get a taste for autliorship. 
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But Mr. Mallett is not the only person who tries to knock us 
down. “ Sec Avhat comes of your taste !” cries another chorus of 
speakers who arc never done provoking ns since we got the shops 
closed an hour or two earlier than formerly, by horrible stories 
about Dancing-houses, Penny Theatres, and the like: croakers, 
whose only hnsinoss in life seems to be perpetually multiplying the 
story of George Barnwell so as to extend it as much as ])(>ssible : 
and who absolutely go on as if we were so many Millwood manu- 
fatJturcrs.—What then,—are the young men of England at such a 
pitch of “ filthiness,’* that hard labour alone can keep them out of 
mischief ?—And mark an odd inconsistency.- A dancing, singing, 
guitar-playing, oriminaT (as I pointed out a couple of months ago), 
is made, thereupon, a Prison Pet. A shop-boy who goes out to 
dance and listen to guitar-playing, is, therefore, voted a Prison Bird 
olcct. Why, in the times of terror, during tho first French Revolu¬ 
tion, a linen-draper’s ajif/renticc, all but condemned to the guillotine 
for having hoeii suspected of speaking civilly and looking piteously 
upon Marie Antoinette, was pardoned by one of the blood-thirsty tri¬ 
bunal that made an end of human lives,like the Dragon of Wantlcy, or 
“just as one would eat an apple”—because a pair of pumps and a 
clean cravat ivere found in his {K>cket —** Thtme ?('/*/) said tho 

Rhadamanthur,, ‘‘ cannot he conspirators You will open no new en¬ 
tertainment or privilege to tho many, which shall not, at its com¬ 
mencement, let ill grave ahuseH. 'W'lio has forgotten the abomination 
of shameless and shameful press-litoratii)*c, which ten years ago, 
overrun your town, now dwindling year by year—its promoters 
driven back into the starvation and obscene dirt in which they 
were littered—by the plain good sense ofnew'spaper readers who ask 
for teaching—and not trash nor treason ?—When '-mir Parks wci e 
first opened as widely as now—there would haw- }>een hut a poor 
chance for either fiowers or wiUl-fowl—where'!-, they tell me, tlmt 
in St, James’s Park, one may pick up all manner of hard words 
and new ideas from the poreehuu labels (“ tustc ” again I)—and 
that tl»c birds are bo thoroughl\ at iiomc and jolly there, that no 
less a personage than II. R. if. the Prince, desired, not long ago, 
to acquire thence a v<‘ry grawd gtinder, as one of tlic most pompous, 
l^rosjjeroiia and ponderous specimens of the genus known to exist, 
ilre you cry down our tastes—good Mrs. Sowerby—ere you launch 
your red-hot shot against them, zealous Master Gathercole—• 
replace them by somethingbetter! See if a little superintendence 
and sympathy—^the giving up of an hour on your own brown 
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holland—of a few trills and squalls at your own pianoforte, and 
the condescending at due times, and with due reserves, to mix with 
your friends and fellow-croatures in their pleasures, might not 
raise the tone thereof, and reduce the evil you complain of, to tlio 
amount inseparable from all congregations of people—whether at 
Church, or at Exeter Hall, or at Fancy Fairs, or Fairs for Busi¬ 
ness, or at Bnlloou-asfcnts, or Flower-shows, or those exhihitious, 
tliank God ! rarer than with our fathers—executions.—And what 
is most of all to the purpose (though 1 insist as a condition that 
all ornamental pursuits and pleasurcri hang together, being different 
strains, so to say, of the Poetry of Life, anti n.s such to he welcomed, 
cultivutctl, and defended), I cannot in the least understand wdiy, 
when we were ** speaking up” for homes, made comfortable, by 
grace of form and beauty of colour,—you should ramhlo wild into 
Casinos, Penny Tlicatrcs, and such out-of-door places ; with a 
hittorne.ss you never employed—let me %d|].—in the days when the 

I’rofessors of the* Fistic Bcience as they styled ihcmselves, 
used to oj)CU their taverns, henr-gardciis, and cock-pits, to the 
ingenuous Youth (may 1 not say. “ Bu/l-cahcs^* of Britain ?) more 
widely than at present.—“Finicality ” to accept your designation, 
is not more demoralising than Brutality ; nor a fantastic draughts¬ 
man, of necessity, “a poorer creature than a Grampian Wrestler. 

To coneJudo—since I sec by your yawning, you are weary of 
my liomil}’'—lot mo earnestly add, that did the cultivation of tlic 
eye, necessarily engender cupidity, craving, or otlier extravagancies 
—I for one, miglit feed it necessary to set an example in the Row, 
by wearing, like one of Priscilla Gotohed’s anccstoi's, garments 
of uiidyed wool- -a shirt, 1 presume, of unldenclied Jlax, shoos of 
imhlacked leatlicr, and so foi th. 1 might call on »iy Mrs. Bell, to 
live In a joom, unpapercdniid uucarpeted,—with homely deal-tables, 
in j)lncc of that Mahogiin\ wliich Mrs-. Perkins’ friend has 

muilo immort.al! No more plaster casts ! no more prints I no 
more tidily-printed l)ookf> ‘ —for sacrifice arranged according to a 
sliding-scale, means, in nine cases out of ten (as good Uncle 
Vavasour says), “ sacrifice, merely, of things I don’t care for.’* 
When I talk flf “welcoming, cultivating, and defending" orna¬ 
mental tastes,—of upholding the knowledge and love of Beauty 
as adding a grace to daily life-—it ii imeause 1 know and feel, 
that if rightly taken up, they arc no Luaw3, but a blessing. A 
little pleasure saved for is sweeter than a thoiHand luxuries 
which come as matters of course : and if you don’t, tJelievo mo,— 
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or tliink me a partial father, wanting to puff my dear Lame Boy— 
rt*ad Charles Lamh’s “Old China”—the touching and intimate 
ti*utli of which can only be attested by persons, like ourselves, who 
have known narrow fortunes. The thriftless can bo as thriftless 
over greedy living (no disrespect to the tas^tc for a n'eH-coohed 
dinner !) as over gay furnishing. Mr. Disraeli has in “ Tancred” 
told us, that young gentlemen can run in debt, and borrow from 

Jews in “ The Desert,” as well as in I’ark Lane!-Fustian 

Jacket—alas!—can gamble, as wtH as Velvet Waistcoat! We 
arc Free Traders : and so we stand up for the “liberty of pro- 
pbosying ” in the School of Design, as well as In the Koverend 
Mr. Scriipler s Tabernacle : hut as all we ask of him, is to prove 
the rightfulncBS and reason of his threats of Brimstone, Gridiron, 
and w'hat not—so all W'c ask for ourselves,—be we Painters, 
Amateurs, or Manufacturers—is hut time and fair play, to prove 
that Bcautj’^ is better than Ugliness—Poetry than Ilibaldry— 
P/omfort than Dirt—aifd*that wo may not, while we, arc doing 
our best thus to refine and humanise our JclJows—he rhymed 
against without reason. 


THE OLD VILLAGE GARDENER. 

DY GOODWVN DARMRY. 


On. grant him fertile rain, and sunny weather; 

Oh, grant him mingled shower and sun together; 

Pall thick, ye sparkling dews, upon his grass ; 

Sweet from his flowers, ye genial breezes, pass ; 
Freshen his ht*rhs, bright, heaven-descending -tream ; 
Upon lus blooms, ye summer sunshines, bcf.m, 

Until hi.s gwden glows beneath the skies, 

Soft in its green, and glorious in its dyes, 

AVarnied hy the sun, and nourished by the shower, 
Fertile with fruit, and hermtiful with flower, 

Fragrant with scent, and shadowed by rich bowers— 
A glimjise of Eden, for tljss world of ours. 

Old village gardener! son of Adam, hale, 

Dear is thy gardei^ to the neighbouring dale ; 

Light i.s tliy fame among the rustics there; 

In coni 4 >ost 8 deep, and skilled in simples rare ; 
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Learned in grafts, and skilletl in licrbaliloro 
Of old Culpepper, and tlie days passed I’er ; 

A country miracle ! a rustic light! 

The friend of g< id crups, and sworn foe of blight! 

Simple the life of -v illage gardener old, 

As ancient shepherd’s watching o’er his fold ; 

As weather-wise as red-eyed pimpernel. 

He counts his hours hy opening blossoms well; 
Wakes with the daisy ; and when noon unfolds, 

Flies to his meal as spread the marigolds; 

And, as the evening primrose opes its flower, 

He supper takes, an<l woos the resting hour ; 

7’ill hhickhirds, l^iping from llio lia/els dun, 

Call him from sleep to meet the rinsing sun. 

Then digs the glorious spade—its metal far 
More blest than stcid of murderous wamor car ; 
Uptunied tlie clod, sweet steaming dew.s<iuise. 

The labourer’s intense to the sunny skies ! 

Or sweeps the scythe, and in wet swathes of green 
The long grass droops, and scents the pleasant scene ; 
Or cuts the weeding hoe where crops arc made, 

And docks and darnels fall beneath its blade ; 

Or plies the tliin-tine<l rake, and hlack the soil— 

And line and even, grows beneath its toil; 

While close-trimme(i hedges and neat bowers arise, 
And all the landscape spieads before the eyes. 

Lo ! o’er that wicket-gate how many an eye 
Anxiously looks, (he gardenei’s charms to sjiy. 

The sturdy rustic takes a Sunday glance ; 

The squire looks hard as past his tandem prance ; 
Madam calls in, with condescension sweet, 

And begs a posy, wliile she takes a seat; * 

The curate oft on summer evenings fair, 

Draws thoughts from flowers, and moralis(\s there ; 
And even the schoolboy, with his -w'eU-whqiped look, 
Gazes o’er flower-beds 1 y the orchard nook ; 

While wind-fall apples tempt the greedy eye, 

The traant footstep, and the lingering sigh. 

Bright are*lhe flower-b(;ds of thabgjirden fair— 

The sweet in scent, the rich in hue, ar‘j there ! 

There, roses glow in dew, like luacious' lips ; 

There, from tlie lilies* vase, the brown bee %ips ; 
There, blue-Kdls peal forth music, and their swells 
Are echoed by the hyacinth’s slenderer bells; 
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While honeysuckles blow their trumpets sweet, 

And quivering a wens join inconcei't meet. 

There, too, rich powdered like old beau, we spy 
The green auricula with golden eye ; 

The Ntarry j(issamine beside the wall, 

And by the poich, the holyoake fine and tall; 

And now the tulip's cup of many dyes ; 

And now tlie impeml’s crowns delight the eyes, 

With that flowered butterfly, the bright sweet-pea, 
Carnations striped, and spotted piccotee ; 

'Fhc dragon’s mouth, the pretty-faced heartsease, 

Tlic leaf-hid violets underneath those trees ; 

1 'hf; svvcet-bre/ithed wall-flower, and the myrtle rare, 

The golden sun-flower, and the snow-drop fair ; 

The crimson stock, and the sweet-william bright, 

Tlie bordering thrift, and London-pride so light; 

AV'iih all the old-faslnoned flow'ers, uhose blossoms made 
'J’he gfirdeu sw^ef’aiid rich, in shine and shade. 

There, in that corner by the gable, thrive. 

Where gold-tliighed bees hum e^■er round the hive, 

The A'arioas herbs our (dd friend loved to dry, 

Ami serve the good wives in the hanilot nigh. 

There wholesome sago, and precious marjoram grow. 

And camomile, famous for its curing blow ; 

And odorous thyme, and mint, and .savory, 

'I’lu' rue for funerals, and the rosemary ; 

AVilh tansy, balm, and much in store by her— 

'^Jie gardener’s wilt—sweet smelling lavender. 

Nor must we pass the teeming orcliard by, 

"W'ith autumn’s fruitage glowing on the eye ; 

The goltlt'u pipiiin, and rough russet red, 

AV’ith laden houghs down-ltending t)’er the head ; 

I'hc ) uhy clieny, or white-heart so swee- . 

The IVagiant stiawheviy and the raspherjy meet; 

The plum,—or purple,or transp.arent gold ; 

The luicy pear, and dams- o rich an<l old ; 

The sanguine iniilbcrrv. and the medlar brown. 
Greengages l)looiuing .'e.d the peach of dou’ii; 

AV’itli walnuts, whicUiwine-sipping palates jAize, 

And clustering filberts, like maids’ liazel eyes. 

Old villagOjgardener! happv was thy lot, 

Bv heaven reinemhered, and tfie world forgot; 

The seed of virtue in thy soul was sown, 

It well has sprouted, leaved, and bud, and blown ; 
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And now the plant is yellow, and mns die,— 

Grow may its seed beneath another sk 
Again, in other flowers may it arise, 

And after winter bloom in vernal dyes. 

No more thy early pea, sweet cauliflower, 

And young potato shall delight the hour ; 

(rone, art thou, village gardener! Bright be shed 
The dews of heaven on thy last resting bed ! 

Oh ! be thy grave with green turf covered round, 

And be tby headstone placed on rising ground ; 

And let bright flowers around it plenteous grow, 

And violets there, and daffodillies blow ! 
for sure, in death, he would not wish to be 
Far fmm the friends in life he loved to see. 

Then spread .'iround tlte churchyard i)atli with Idooms, 
And btrew with flowers his grave amid the toml)S. 


FABLES FOR FOOLISH FELLOWS. 

No. VI. 

THE BUTTERFLY ANB THE LIOK. 

■ ■ ■■♦' ■■ 

A FRIVOLOUS, foolish, giddy, gaudy Butterfly, decked nut in all 
the colours of the rainbow, liis bond and his vvings delicately pow¬ 
dered, and as gay and gHllant-Iooking to the eye as a Freticii mar- 
([uis going to court in the days of the Grande AIonar<|ue, was 
jauntily winding hi-s way tlirougli one of the wide foroats which in 
Asia harbour the nobler races of beasts—wibl beasts ; when, not 
minding where he was going to, .'iiul what stood, in his way, he 
ran full butt against tlie bole of a lofty plane tree, an<l fell stunned 
and senseless to the ground with a sort of s! nek —infiniteshnally 
small—a little more than silence—from which all Nature did not 
recoil with a cold .shudder and the world went on as if nothing 
had liappcned, as usual. 

When M. Fapillon had »eeovci'cd so much of his lively .ceiisos as 
to he aide to sec where he was, and t»f say Imw ht' w.i.*^, and how 
much ho was hurt, he was struck all m a heap when be observed 
that, with one wing broken beyond rejuir, .and the other much 
damaged—one eye so puffed up that he could not lt>ok out of it, 
and the other bloodshot, with the blow ho had just had on the 
head—to say nothing of his foolers, so numbed thar ilicy had no 
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feeling ill them ; and ijis favourite leg, so sprained that be could 
not put it to the ground —he was struck all in a heap, we repeat 
it—and no wonder ! ~ to see that, in this crippled condition, 
incapable of fighting and incapable of Hying, and yet disdaining to 
strike his colours—he lay within reach of th<‘ great paw of a grim 
Lion, lying stretched out at full lough, enjoying his royal leisure, 
under the same shadowy plane-tree! This ferocious paw was, 
indeed, within a foot of Monsieur—an easy distance, too tempting 
to cruelty or tyranny : ho had only to put it out, and the brilliant 
beau Jiutterfly was his prisoner safe enough ! 

Gay fellow as he was. Monsieur was not quite so gallant as gay; 
hut your butterflies of the gay world and the world of fashion sel¬ 
dom are. Is it to be w'cmdered at if M. Papillon’s first thought 
was to creep anywhere—into any hole or corner—out of the way: 
for flying was now', he felt, out of the question ?—and his second 
thought—and second thoughts arc sometimes best—ivas to lie 
still, as better ? He remembered a wicked couplet, at which he 
had laughed in his hot youth, hut at which be now shook his head 
as too bad :— 

“Lie still, if you’m wise : 

You *11 be (1—_d if yo\i rise ! ” 

and though it was w'icked, there was good advice in it, and he 
would take it ; and by showing no signs of life he might so csciipo 
the attention of the tyrant altogether. Besides, as his Majesty 
winked first one eye and then the other, and sometimes closed 
them hotFi for a moment, he W'as in hopes that that Eighth Harry of 
Asian woods was drowsy ; and in the event of his indulging in a 

“ —— silent siesta at noon,” 

he could crawl, creep, or somehow—a-nyhow, in short—get away 
'without disturbing his grim repose. He w«t- wise enough, there¬ 
fore, to keep quiet, and so, for a long time, he wholly escaped the 
Royal notice : hut, unfortunately for Monsieur, his Majesty could 
not get a wink of sleep, or uot more than one at a time; and 
more unfortunately still, hie butterfly vanity got the hotter of good 
discretion, and would uot let him be quiet; he must talk, though 
he had nothing to say worth hearing ; and though he might have 
seen, if he had been physiognomist enough to have read the Royal 
lineaments aright, ^at his most gracious Majesty was in no 
humour for trifling: the Imperial brows, frowning like thunder¬ 
clouds, poftended a tempest gathering in the Royal temper : for 
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kings have their disappointments as well as meaner things, and hie 
Majesty had met witli a damnable dining-o t disappointment only 
a short hour ago, having hunted a fine, faf, but too fleet doc nil 
that day, who had escaped him through her su]»erior speed ; and 
kingly creatures are, as nearly as possible, the last in the w’orld 
who can bear a disappointment of their desires philosophically. 
Ilerc w'as a time, then, for such a fribble as M. Papillon to begin 
pribble-prabbling in the irritable car of the forest monarch ! But, 
liis vanity hurt at being overlooked as if he was nobody in this 
world, and nothing in the scale of created things, talk he would, 
and he did ; sueii small talk as made up his small stock of polished 
commonplaces, to such a sturdy, sententious dcclaimcr as the Lion, 
who says not much, nor speaks often, but when ho docs the forests 
listen to him, and all other living things keep solemn silence till he 
concludes and resumos his lair, and none dare answer him ! 

The fluttering Beau Brummell of thc«wv)ods began of course 
with the usual complinionts of the day: spoke well of the weather, 
as very fine, or he should not have ventured out: congratulated 
his Majesty upon his good looks—swore by Gad ho had never seen 
him look more splendidly salubrious, nor more majestical; and 
when he bad run himself clean out of compliments, ho paused and 
held his peace, expecting to hear a right Royal reply : hut the 
brooding Least took not the smallest notice of him—not so much 
as to show’ him some contempt. 

I have not hecn courtier enough, I see, for him ! ” murmured 
Monsieur to himself. “ These great ones look for so muclf homage 
from us small ones, as they proudly underrate us ! Well, w'cll, 
it w’ould be hard indeed if I knew not how to play the flatterer 
well enough to gratify the gross car of an eastern emperor ! ” 
And he began again, and went on fluently with a long oration full 
of fulsome flatteries, in w’liich he exalted the forest monarch to tho 
skies, (and he would have given liis wing'^, ilear and damaged as 
they were, if he could have got him there out of the W’ay); 
ascribed to him every great and noble quality, (espeeially magna¬ 
nimity and the love of m< iey, lioping it would be extended to him); 
called him tho Mug of boosts, (a conupliment, or an insult, as his 
Majesty was pleased to take it); descril»cd him as equally generous 
as great; and having exhausted his eloquence and himself (for 
these fribbles are soon spun out, and t n re i^nothing left in them 
in two or three turns), he • 

“ Found bimsclf spent, and fumbled for his 
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Ho waited for some tini(rfor the Rojal reply, bat the Magnanimous 
.'inswercd him not a world! Indeed, he did not even deign to look 
at him. Once only did the majestic eyes at which men stand in 
awe, and Imtterflies look unabashed, turn in Ids direction; when 
, the orator thought, but he might be wrong, he looked over him, 
and not at him; and then moving his head majestically round, 
yawned, and looked another way. Nee^l we say that this con¬ 
tumely vexed the vanity of this Sir FopHng to the quick ? It did; 
but he was wise enough not to say it did, or show it did. He only 
said that “ 11c hoped ho did not interrupt his private meditations. 
He felt how humble he was, and he how exalted ; how xinworthy 
lie was to come into his august presence, and, therefore, if his 
Majesty would permit him, he would retire ?” 

The king of beasts took no notice of liim even now, and he had 
made up his mind to rctii-c—bow himself out, ns it were, back¬ 
wards, as is the luaniiei; of courtiers ; when suddenly the forest 
seemed to shake with what at first he tlmught was low-down 
ihiindcr, and then an earthquake rumbling under ground ; but it 
was nothing more terrible than the right royal roaring and the 
ramjiaiit racing of the junior branches of the Imperial family, out 
for an airing with their Imperial mother. Tlis Majesty seemed to 
hear it with a deal of pleasure, and, springing upon his feet, he 
stood lasliing his sacred sides with his tufU'd tail as with a sceptre, 
Monsieur feared at first in anger, hut he was wTong, it w'as in 
aflcctioii: ho wus thinking only of his queen, and the heir ap- 
}iareut, ahd the rest of the royal family. Trembling through 
every limb, M. Papillon was about to cry for mercy, when the 
monareii roared in answer to their roar, and with the mighty gush 
of his strong breath blew the frivolous fool aw'^ay—many fei^c 
away; and then bounded aivay himself to meet iho Royal family- 
party. 

Poor Papillon ! he was blown against a stone, up to w'hose top 
he scrambled nimbly, to get out of the way, if possible ; and there 
lie saw a sight which it does not fall to the fortune of every butter- 
lly to see—-the king, the queen, and all the Royal family. It was 
a noble family certainly, am? bis Majesty might Well be proud of 
them, and look as fond of them as if he could eat them, though he 
would not for the world. The Princess Royal was, at a guess, 
four summers old, n8t more ; and a lovely likeness of M^ame 
Mere ns she looked in her nonage. Two more fair daughters 
blessed a doating father, who roared and growled his otherwise 
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unutterable fondness as they came nmuiug jup to the ro^'al bower, 
at whose entrance he bad laid himself dj wii to welcome them 
homo, lie was happy to sec them, and ^ave to each of them a 
loving hug and a lick as they came up. But the pride of his heart 
and the delight of his eyes was plainly young Leopold —his Prince 
of Wales—a graceful j\ud a graceless cub, in the second year of 
his age, and his Majesty in miniature to a hair. Wc have callod 
iiirn graceless, and surely only a cub wanting grace would have 
given his Majesty a cutF of the head while he was caressing him 
with all a father’s fondness ; aud though the Royal mind pretended 
to resent the indignity with a growl, at which the cub crouchoil 
and looked aghast for a moment, he soon recovered his skipping 
spirits, and lea]ung, as it were, into the Royal arms, had a glorious 
l onip with his great parent, and several rolls over him. Lastly 
came in the queen mother and an old lioness, who, hy her grave 
looks, was the governess—the Madame dCrttnlis—of the family; 
and thus the Imperial party was complete. 

As the romping now bocamo general, and all the princesses 
]>layfully took part in it. Monsieur saw that this was no place for 
him ; aud so quietly slipping otf the stone, he crept as fast as ho 
could uuder the herbag<! overgrowing the gromid, and thanking 
his stars for his esca])e, tliough crippled, he crawled UAvay. When 
he had ]>laced himself snugly out of Imperial harm’s way, as lie 
thought, he recovered his self-composure so far as to come to this 
opinion of the King of Beasts. 

“ Your Lion is a largo fowl, cortaiidy,” said he, within smirk. 
’’ a very large fowl—a noble fowl, for liis siiso, tnily ! But, after 
what I have seen of liini, and know of him personally, L must say 
that your Lion tliinks too much of himself, and of his great station. 
And, for my part, if 1 must sjieak out, I saw notliing of that mag¬ 
nanimity 1 have heal'd so much of. True creatnes.s of soul, it 
strikes me, would not quite overlook the humility of the lesser 
souls, but still souls. It is bneauso he is lofty that he is better 
placed to look down on the low. But 

* How low ats-i little ai'e the pr .'tnl ! 

* tlow iniii^urit tlie gi’eijl V 

—^he is too elevated for condescension. ISiow, when I soared 
aloft, as I shall never do again I fear, if tlfc wild bear cried to 
tne, I paid him the compliment of listening to his lai^cntations. 
If the liyama howled, I was all attention. If monkt ys jabbered, 
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T heard what they hadito say for tliemsolres. Not 60 this 
Beasts ; and I reg 

with the horetics who revolt from royalty ; and to lean and listen 
more than I ever thought to do to their notion of the equality of 
all creatures by nature. Great self-respect may—and I must re¬ 
peat it—consist with great respect for others, whether high or 
low : whereas this King of Beasts, as he is called by courtesy, 
has treated me—and I must say it, and I say it with no rancour 

-—most ignobly. And w'hen I-” 

But here his severe reflections on Royal negligence were 
abruptly broken by awful sounds rolfing along the ground like the 
tlirilling reverberations of thunder. Ho was fearfully alarmed, 
and not now for nothing. The branches of the underwood of the 
forest where he deemed himself so snug snapped on all sides, and 
came down with a crash. A huge sometliing, tawny and gigantic, 
W’ith its largo hlack shadow, darkened the spot, as if Night had 
suddenly settled upon it. This thick darkftess passed away, and 
another shadow as black and va.st, and another, and another 
swept along; and though be trembled, as who would not in 
the middle of such a mfUe, ho kept close to the ground, and 
liopcd the world was not yet at an end. A brawnier limb and a 
broader foot, w'bich broke dowm all before its brute strength, trod 
on the too-frail herbage under ■which lay M. Papillon, praying to 
all the gods to save him. The very earth seemed to shrink under 
the mighty pressure of the Lion, as, exulting in his strength, ho 
ramped atong in a race for pastime with his queen, his son and 
heir, arul all the royal family. The roar of their royal voices— 
the thunder of their tramp—and the crashing of dry shrubs and 
green underwood had all passed away, and he thought ho was 
safe, and was about to laud the gods, who had hoard his prayer, 
when nuotlior shadow—a slow, stately, solemn-stepping shadow— 
planted its heavy foot upon the spot where he lay panting out his 
sold in fear : and this foot was fatal to him. It w as the governess! 
When she had passed away, a very small pinch of very finely 
powdered meal was all that 'was left of the gav and gaudy M. ' 
l*apiIloii! Tie was no mores! .Vnd he was not mo last victim to 
the carelessness of Courts! 

**Ah!’* the reflective moralist will sighing say, how lai^ge, 
how important arc th? little to themselves!—how small and nnim- 
pOTiaut arc^they to the great!” 
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A PLEA POR JUSTICE 

AGAINST THE ^ 

SLAVERY ABOLITIONISTS OF THE NORTHERN STATES OF 

THE AMERICAN UNION. 

' ■■ 

Well ! Theer’s coniudcraLlo of a talk agin ub amcmg thorn 
North Stators—and that *s a fact; and the Britishers is full on it,— 

I kuoar,—about the Nigger Slaves, South here. Now I *11 jist put 
you up a chalk or two higher up on that ’ere nor X opinionate you 
woy be, sir—though I presume you’re a kinder K^miucky mould 
too. But I guess I’ve a bin amumy them ’mancipation sarpenta— 
havn’t I ? And I ought to know a pretty atnartish consignment 
nbdut it—/ ought. 1 *ve a bin some wafra^out of Vorginny, wheor 
/ was riz,— I have ;—in Bosaon; north theer—^yes. And I aar- 
tify yoUf sir, if you blievo jwo, them Niggers there,-—born Niggers 
too,—mokes their swaps, and their investments, and they kips 
their stores too, and magazines of broad staffs, and all airtbly 
Hearts of fixings,—catawompussed if they don*t,—and scores it up, 
jiat as if they *d bin right up and down white Cristina like us,— 
the critters. 

“ Well,” ses I to myself, as I sot at my cold cut, the fust 
moniin as xvver I was theer, “ a chop or two of this here board 
*ud bo as well off, for the honour and glory of thfi Southern 
States, now I am come a ripresenting on em, like, in this here 
location ;—and,” ses 1, ” I arpect the Gals in all parts consi- 
dera^r you full as well after a trifle of razier,” ses I—Jist so. 
And a Godamighty's froo citizen of my country—e/mtV the South 
—don't come to places of this beer soart—^whecr the Niggers is a 
looking dreadful high, as 1 ’m a told they be,—^to work help’s 
work on his own face for his self, if he can get it done /or him,— 
ainy how hmidsomish and rensonahlo. Jist for e^rample’s sake, 
like. For it *s a fitton, in a model government like ourn, founded 
on a prineiplo ol aqual rights of man,^ whips the whole univarse, 
that a citizen should allis shew himself a .n^zmiaining the sacred, 
original inseparable eZominion over the lowe>‘ curration, which Nater 
to our fust parints, a coming into the world, like,—under tho 
star-spangled banner of country.” • . 

So, with that, I ups right away, up street, for a harbor. And I 
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ra}’ly don’t coiihider I’d feonc a half a turning o* the plug in my* 
mouth, scacc, when, whafshould I see, gracious! right swing swong 
over my head, but a terrible beautiful looking painted wooden notice 
ns ivver you sin, iiiscriptionated Cato Liberty Washington God- 
• Bpcetl, shaves for a two cents, and a clean wipe to yourself for 
nothin.” '* That’s rai/ settlement,” thinks I, slick away. So in I 
inters. And what siz I,—my !—hut a rigglcr nigger,—shot if I 
didn’t,—black as Wilbyfoss, i/ou may depend,—with his linnon 
jacket, and iio-mentiou-ems of the sanio. “ Weer’s your master, 
BCH I, “ Nigger ?”—jist so. Scs he, House and fixings mine, 
mussa, tenk Garamighty, and Bhaves you fur a two cents, an a clean 
vipe to yourself, mussa, for riuttin.” For they has no moor of the 
parts of Cristin English, gracious hiows nor monkeys,—t/tcy hasn’t- 
Well! I was a most a bnstin o’ larfin, i/o// may depend. “ But I 
?o<7/ realize,” scs 1,—leastwise thought it,—“wither a black 
Nigger is co«ditiojn/ted*in tliesc here parts to give an undertakin 
to shave ; ” and tarnallv blest if thcer wam't a cheer too, and a 
rigglcr cousarn of table, and all sonrts of soap and brishes, and 
the like of that, for wipin of your chin,—honutiful. And then theer 
was a pow'cr of hot water and cold water a tricklin away, like 
nothin at all, from brass thiugunis, iiu'o an article of blue and 
white httsin. So down I sol. “Come,” seal, “poiiudod etar- 
niilly if 1 don’t realize the ind of all this hero, Nigger! ’’ se.s I, 
jlst so. “You ben’t a goin to poke none of your fun on your betters, 
a wbito cijtizcn of tAf smartest nation of the eurration, / expect. 
h it rayly yon as shaves? Yes?” “Ees,” ses ho. And he 
gron as if his black head w'as half off, and made good with a white 
iverjr perwenter bend, like, “Ees,” ses he. “Come,” aos I, 
I m kinder smart, like, in these hero things, /am. I reckon 
/’m not a goiu to have my Cristin chops barked and made a 
martyr on by tio nigger, this hitch, not at no }»rice. Xou shave 
7ne slick, as should bo. And if you draas one blob of blood now,” 
—and I outs with a pistil, and a good clevcrish one it was I tell 
you, out of my pocket, and a co»)siderable charge of buck shot 
there was in it too,—for you may sai tify I doesn’t go into company. 
without a presarvor of some'mri, —never,—and puts it a top of the 
table afore me, and the tw'o cents by it. “ Now,” ses I, “you’re 
llijuu/atcd—I’m reader money, /am. But, if you draas one drop 
0* blood, /’?« a monkey but I blows your black brains into the 
middle of ftext week.” Half in fun, like. But not quite. 

So he gron agin, wide as iwer, as if he liked tholook on it. And 
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in wont the brisli into the hot water and too fixings of soap. And 
he lathers, and lathers, as cool as cohldr. And I kip one hand 
down upon the pistil too. " And,” ees f, “ I’m not a poking of 
no fun now, 3 ’^ou tarnation Nigger. Aetily I an’t. But in right 
up and down airiiest.” Jist for example. For I begun to feel 
Pcskily. 1 wflfl ryled, ainost, to see him so oncoii- 
sarned. And I toll you for truth,--oand »iom? you may blieve me, 
he hilt his m/Jer ns stiddy, with two of his black lingers out, and 
two clinched, and his thumb a mcctin on *cra along the torty shell. 
Ami if he didn’t shave me houuttful, in and out. And 1 didn't 
niiilio no grimusses, like ;—afoard. For Fd a done as I sed, I do 
hleive, and uo massy. Because I sed 1 would. But, Lord ; I 
didn’t \mnt to hurt the critter, though my damlor was riz, to see 
he done it so cool. Tt was a caution to ainv lum]> of ice to a sin 
him. And then he giv me one lathering ^i^or, and a polisher, and 
then a wipo with an ar|iclo of calico, —worih a shin phister the piece 
at the ehea/mi market, thinks I, as it went across iny face. And 
he gron agin, ami, ses he, “ Bare, now me done, maasa.” 

'*■ “ Well,” SOS I, as I sot, “ you done it though. But jist you 
sartify uie this. Warn’t you pretty considerable in a way streaked 
—afoard you’d a draan blood'? ” “ No, massa,” scs be, jist so. 
“No?” ses 1. “No,” ses be,—yea. “ Why you ivverlasting 

black div'l,” ses I, “ don’t you think I’d a kip my word ? ” For 
I rayly did think ho was a gotn to questlona^c my kippin o’ my 
word with him. “ No,” acs he. “ Massa not a shot poor Nigger 
man, dis time. ” “ But I toou/J,” ses I, “ right-slick away, in less 

nor half no time, if you’d a cut mo. You d a bin little bettor nor a 
gone 'coon, 1 calcZtf/c, thm. Wliat doym* thiujc on it, Snowball ? ” 
Quite pleasant, like< For, thinks I, l*got a best'hoVver out to win* 
derd 0 ’ ymif anyhow. Ses he,—liU tnverlasting viliian—will you 
blieve ms, sir ?—ses he, “ If mo a cut massa face,—me berry sorry, 
—^me cut him trout den, in loss nor quarter o’ nuttin,—before him 
twinkle him eye.' Poor Nigger berry much fool udderways.” 

Thom Niggers is a mighty smart,—some on cm,—but ivverlastin 
ferocious. If I '4 a cot the likes of now, South here, a sayin 
so, wouldn’t I a hanged him for it?<—served lum right too,—and 
no call to a gone to judge Lynch m tbur, hut to a free and 
enlightened jury of my oountry, to pert *c‘t mft. 

But there’s no gittin o* no jistice agin any one on ’c^ in them 
Northern-States. And this eomes all of the ’ManoipatnKnUts, as 
they calls theirselvos. IL BIB Lts. 
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“ Men, my brotliera, men the workers, over reaping something new. 

That whieii they have dune but earnest of tlie things which they shall do." 

TEWNVSOX. 

Mr DEAU Peucy. —You are young and you are clever; it Is 
natural, therefore, that you should be ambitious. God has gifted 
you with an intellect, which, like a mettled steed, is impatient at 
inactivity, and to which you long to trust yourself in the adventu¬ 
rous steeple-chase of life. Be it so. Hope on, hope ever. Deter¬ 
mine to be great, and you will be great. To connect your name 
with some project for the advanccpicnt of ^mankind flatters your 
vanity, wliile responding to the ardent love of truth and goodness 
which has empire over your soul. You wish to stand out from 
among your contemporaries, conspicuous, yet honoured. You 
thirst for fame. Notoriety, if not coupled with infamy, would tempt 
you. That feeling would be dangerous in one less noble ; but 
you, Percy, although ardently desiring to be one of the world’s 
captains, havo not, 1 am sure, suflicient moral obtusencss to 
become a demagogue. Therefore I havo no fears for you. 

Life spreads its broad plain before you. Many paths, deviou.s 
and intricate, lead to the goal of ambition ; but they arc crowded 
with aspirants, and some of thorn lie under so many low portals, 
and through so many murky tunnels, that you must crawl on your 
knees if you would save your head fi'om striking against the roofs. 
You w'ish to w^alk croct; your joints >vaiit the suppleness of tliose 
who crawl. There are consequently but few paths left from which 
to (dioosc, and you ask me “ Which shall I cb*>use ? 

It is a momentous question ; one, seldom to be answered in 
perfect and unhesitating calmness of conscience. But when I 
think of your capacities and your studies—when I^remembcr how at 
scliool you followed for awffile the quiet and sequestered studies of 
literature, and how quickly growing impatient, your energetic 
spirit, eager to pluige into the tumult of action, threw you into 
that which most resembled action—^tho stormy discussions of the 
Dcbating^’Club ; w'hcn to this I add your ardour in joining societies 
in the metropolis, your fondness for public meetings, your proneness 
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to disturb a placid aftcr-dinuer chat with vehement discussions 
on current topics, then, I cannot hesitate to answer, “ Chooso 
politics/’ * 

Having chosen, you must prepare yourself; you must commence 
your political education. Above all things, bo assured that to 
rush into the arena witli no other guides than your enthusiasm, 
your sincerity, and your eloquence, will lead you to no enviable 
goal. Distinction is not to be carved out of sucli materials. In 
these free-spoken times, in this free-spoken country, such qualities 
arc not rare enough for distinction ; and to make the matter 
Avorsc, they arc diamonds which charlatans can easily imitate in 
tawdry paste, which t<» the vulgar eye shall shine with equal lustre. 

Therefore, do not for an instant suppose your desire for the 
public good sufficient. It may bo a noble passion, and yet bo 
mistaken by the world for an ignoble calculation. It may bo 
sincere ; but it is only a passion, it is.not a doctrine. Now 
passion is a powcrfnb momentum, in the political world, as else¬ 
where ; but it is blind: it animates, sustains, carries onwards 
with irresistible force the prejudice or opinion it is called upon to 
serve, but it is mere brute force which can cut hut cannot see the 
way. Great passions sway the world; headed by great convic¬ 
tions, they shape the world. Therefore I say, if you would he 
more than hundreds of those around you, get new ide.as> 

It may look like the affectation of paradox if 1 say, that from 
no existing party can you. get ideas. Yet I must say so. They 
all seem to me utterly incompetent to an^ social rc-orgaiiizatiou ; 
utterly incompetent to take the quiet efficient command of society 
with the co-operation of all thinkftig men. Tlic Tories alone, the 
Whigs alone, the Tladleals alone, arc incompetent to rule England 
for one montli upon their own principles. Meanwhile, England 
has to stagger along as she host can, without the least unanimity 
of political opinion, and with flagrant social injustice as the conse¬ 
quence. But of this anon. Here I w'ould only call your attention 
to the fact of the advent a new party being at hand. 

Yes, at hand. The necessity for a injw doctrine is exemplified 
in the veryfact^f our intellectual an{jrcliy—in the fact, that in all 
classes of society, and in all grades of intelligence, there is pro¬ 
found dissidence on the most fundamcptol topics. The readiness 
to accept a new doctrine is shown by' In: fdet that only such men 
as have ideas distinctly conceived can gt in importance. ^ The nation 
‘ is weary of watch-words; it wants ideas. ‘‘Church and State’* 
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no longer forms an answer to an argument; our “Glorious Consti¬ 
tution,’ pro<lncing inglorious misery, has become laughable ; and 
the “ Rights of Man ill found to be an empty declamation. Wo 
arc tired of routirw*; we douinnd priueiplos ; and principles, when 
distinctly coiieciv'cd and luminously set forth, thanks to 4lie diffu- 
Hion of knowledge, now^ triumph over prejudices : the abolition of 
tho Corn Laws is a sample of the bloodless yictorics to follow the 
marcli of mind. Widely divergent as are men’s opinions—anar¬ 
chical as is tlio state of all social rjnestions, I yet distinctly see tluit 
tlie public is ripe for a new doctrine, provided that d<ictriiic be 
large? enough to embrace the whole epteation and to include tho 
doctrines of each party. A now Reformation is at Inind. 

You arc about to form apolitical crodo. Let mo, as briefly as I 
can, indicate to you the vital points in the problem you, ai\d others, 
liavc to solve. Government, properly speaking, is the executive of 
institutions. In despotic; countries, much greatly depends upon 
the caprice of the sovereign ; hut even thcrof institutions, in some 
way conformable wnth llie ideas and conditioti of tho people, are 
the stable principles of government; tlio autocrat is controlled by 
them. Institutions are the “'embodiment of ideas. The social 
hierarchy i.s alwiiys founded upon a social theory and a social 
necessity. 

Now you will rendily admit that when the thinking members 
of society are divided anioiig.-^t themselves respecting fundamental 
itloas and institutions, and tlie.se divisions are not the result of 
sordid nn^tives. but of lionest speculative Iiujuiry, the state of 
tiling,s must be. cliaraetorised ns unareljicnl. Such is tho state of 
Rngland at this monicnt. Tlio*great basis of society (tho iileas 
of whieli its institutions arc the syniboks) i,s unsettled, i.s totter¬ 
ing. To this cri.ris it lias been slowly growing. Ever since tho 
theocracy of t’atholicism—‘whcii all J5uropc was bound together 
by a common creed, and subordinated to one st^cial hierarchy 
which was undisputed—there has been no example of a govern¬ 
ment fully conformable witli the exigences of the age. Rut that 
theoci*m‘y was from the nature of it .short-lived. The doctrine 
which is to equal it in unitVyrnust surpass it in the extent of its 
a])plication ; for social phenomena are singuloidy more complex 
than they were in those davs. 

IS tliero any existiilg doctrine capable of achieving that unity, 
and that power ? 

To cnabfc you to understand the force of my negative to this 
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question, I will just indicato tJie lending points of the c^ront 
political doctrines, in relation to tbe great social problem. 

The grand principles of social cxistcfice arc Order and Pro¬ 
gress. Order, that there raay be security, peace ; Progress, that 
there may be no stagnation, no tyranny of fonns which .society 
has out-^own, Witliout stability, society would be impossible. 
iVo reform is ever undertaken evcopt with a view to being conso¬ 
lidated into Order, l^crpctual progress w’onld be the defeat of 
the very object of progress. Therefore all men recognise the 
neccsbitv of permanence, of Order. On tbe other band, there is 
an irresistible tendency towards nuuili(»ration wbieh is iniploiitod 
in the human mind, and winch flourisboj^ in all fre<i states. J do 
not, with Turgot and Shelley, believe in the ]M'rfcctibility of the 
human raco. 1 think with Auguste Comte that hypothesis rests 
upon the fallacy of taking an indrfiitte for an infoiite ]>rogres8ion. 
Ilut T cannotrcTuse my assent to those yh^ point outtho progress 
of the species as the ino.-t legible fact m human history. The 
discovery of to-day is the common-]»iacc of to-morrow. Each 
stop Avc take is a stcji in advance ; and if, a casual observer, 
the race occasionally sconis to retrograde, yet is it no more than 
the retrogression of the waves of a tide steadily flowing in, to us(i 
the Inippy illustration once given by Macaulay, At any rate, if 
we do not improve, >vo change; tbero is no disputing that. 
Accordingly the institution wbieh was fitted to our anoestor.s i.s 
irksome if not tyrannous to tliolr cliildrcn. Wo claim institu¬ 
tions confonnablc with the spirit of our proscTit condition ; not 
eoiiformahle Avith tlio spirit of a jiast condition. Thus, liowover 
desirable, however necessary Ordei* may be, yet is it antagonistic 
to the other, equally necessary, princi]»h: of I’l-ogreatt. 

Are Order and IVogress' irnKJoncileablc < In nntupiity they 
were uniA'crsally deemed so. ]lut modern civilisation daily pro¬ 
claims them to bo the true source of all social doctrines, the grand 
priimiples of social cxiatence. It is obviou;>, therefore, tliat the 
problem for political scicocv', is : IIow to reconcile these antago- 
ni.sti(^ principles ? How forni a doctrine which rising from both 
these principle# shall give to each it^truc activity and destination, 
by connecting thorn with some higher inciplo ? 

This being premised, let us see what existing parties make of 
the question. Lot us sco if any ore is*capable of being tho 
eatisfactory exponent of the nation’s .dcas. At tbe first blush it 
might appear ^at in the three great parties, now fi^itiog in tbo 
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arena, we have exponents of the three great principles necessary 
for the preservation and development of society* 

In the Tories we havc»'thc exponents of Order and Stability. 

In the Radicals we have the exponents of Progress. 

Ill the Whigs we liave at once the exponents of Order and of 
Progress, short of the excesses of each. 

Look closer, and this pretty formula will be found a bubble. 
Each party is tlic exponent of an instinctive feeling, not of a phi¬ 
losophical conception. Instinctively men cling to Order, instino- 
tively they clamour for Progress, and inotinctivcly they feel the 
danger of both demands if cither be exclusively fulfilled, and 
thus take a middle course. Men dread anarchy ; and they abhor 
tyranny. Here at once arc Tories and Radicals. Others are 
afraid of both : and these arc Whigs. 

This looks like a defence of Wliiggism, say you ? It is 
nothing of the kind. Ip fiiy subsequent letters I sliall endeavour 
to show:— = 

That tlio Order demanded by the Tories is not the Order which 
can give stability to modern society ; 

That the Progress demanded by the Radicals is too vague to 
bo anything more than an aspiration after a better state, and is 
useful as a critical and destructive weapon, but useless as a means 
of organisation, until it sliapc itself into some more definite and 
consistent creed; 

And that the ** middle eoiirsc ” of the Whigs is sheer ineom- 
})Otenee, cUidiug tlio question, temjiorising with every difficulty 
and removing none. 

As each party is the representative of hut one portion of the 
eommunity, it is hopclc.ss to expect any one doctrine shall be 
dominant over the minds of men, so that, according to its prin¬ 
ciples, society might be peaceably carried on, cacti element find¬ 
ing its proper place, each activity its proper sphere. Suppose 
Toryism suddenly invested with the enthe power ; all opposition 
to cease; all its views, if not adopted, at least acquiesced in ; 
all itvS theories to become laws of tlie land. One week would 
bo sufficient to show the hoUowness and impractfeability of its 
dogmas ; its absolute incapacity for in any way carrying out the 
real objects and wishes of modern society. It might be a Cabinet 
CvMincil. It might he omnipotent in Downing Street. But it would 
be powerless before the ** Condition of England ” question. 

This holds equally good of the other parties. There is a 
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thecny sometimes put forward, how-cver, aad wlacli iinrU especial 
favour in the eyes of philosophic Whigs, to the effect that owing 
to the happy structure of our ConstituticAi ” this antagonism h 
a blessing. The lovers of Liberty prevent the friends of Order 
from being stationary, and the friends of Order prevent the lovers 
of Liberty from being anarchical. It is a tolerable antithesis, but 
n detestable theory. You may, grammatically enough, out of two 
negatives make an affirmative ; l^ut out of a retrograde doctrine 
(wishing to throw back society into the condition from which it 
has lal^riously evolved) and a destructive doctrine (whose sole 
aim is to get rid of the institutions built up in the past), how to 
make a political theory capable of organising society is not so 
apparent. Two errors will never make a truth. And even 
admitting that the friends of Order and the lovers of Liberty 
have each of them only half a truth ; they have not the two 
halves of the same truth, niul you cannet jinakc them coalesce. 
Toryism and Hadicallstii are as fire and water ; if they come into 
collision the one is left a cinder, the other flics off in vapour ; 
the dead past and the vnguc future cannot bo made one, by any 
moans we have at present. 

The Tories have no ideas of Order, save those derived from a 
past condition of things: their doctrine i.s essentially feudal. 
The Radicals, on the otlier hand, declare, that the feudal condi¬ 
tion having passed aw.ay, feudal institutions should in justice 
follow. How reconcile these ? 

In one sense, however, this theory of antagonism is acceptable, 
as I shall sliow when treating of Whiggism, I mean, inasmuch 
as it keeps the question an open question—leaves the public 
ready for the reception of tbc true doctrine, when that sliali 
appear ; and meanwhile prevents any serious collision, as well as 
the tyrannical predominance of an imperfect doctrine. 

This is somewhat humiliating. I own. To he forced to bestow 
our approbation upon a stale of iutellectual confusion, and to foci 
that it alone keeps us from a state of political tyranny or social 
disruption, is not flattering to our philosophy. But so it Is. The 
throe great partfes are, one and all, incompetent to the task of 
social organisation; but they, one and all, are necessary to pre¬ 
vent immediate disioiption. They each ?mbqdy an idea of incal¬ 
culable importance. They each take their stand upon a “groat 
fact.” 

When I say that each party stands upon a great fact, and 
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oinbodics a great idea, I not only mark out to cacli itss distinctive 
purposOf but also absolve oacli from the imputation of any disre¬ 
putable motive. Oncti clearly apprehend tins, and you will bo 
sparing of recrimination—that malady of our press. Understand 
that no political error is v'Ufidhj maintained. It may be blindly 
Accepted, passionately sustained ; but it is not by its partiznns 
knoxmi to bo an ■error. To yon it appears incongruous, tyrannous. 
To them, be nssui’ed, it is a tnitb. They regard your ojnnions 
with vehemence and distrust n.s great as you do their opinions. 
That sleek, foolish, tive-bottle old man, who dribbles forth such 
servile twaddle about the king, the church, the nobility, and the 
mob; ass, as bo is, he is not insincere. The opinions which he 
holds arc to you “gross prejudices,” “slavish maxims,” or 
woree. To him they are honest, deeply-rooted convictions : upon 
them depends the well-being and security of the. country. You 
think liini a “ rod-hr;t,«?anting Tory.” lie iliinks you a “ revo¬ 
lutionary rascal.” Eaeli of you see.s only tlm false aspect of the 
other's doctrines; each sees only tlic true aspect of his own. 

Leave rocrimination to charlatans. Men are honester than is 
generally assumed. They are intiuitely better than their oj/mions, 
and aro seldom aware of the logical consequences of their 
<luctrines. iNlthough in each i»arty you will find dishonest ndven- 
turerfl—men without convictions, ti'ading on the errors and 
jaissions of the ereduhuis-—yet, ns a general rule, ho assured that 
eneh party supports its lionest convictions, and is to he morally 
accountable only for what is true in those convictions, because 
iiieompetent to see all their consequences. The good instincts 
of huninn naturo are those upon which alone all associations 
(»f any importance, or of any duration, can be formed, llonour 
is neecsaary, even among tliievc.s. J^o political eni nion can gain 
atiy importance that has not really the piihlif good in view, 
however narrow. howc\'or imperfect, tlie nott<m niny be. I iars 
nnd quacks will creep in everywhere; but society does not rest 
iipoii lies and quackery. Thus, those whom we justly accuse of .a 
retrograde tendency, certainly f^ave no other desire than to restore 
so«!iety to its normal coiiditb>n, from which, as it Seems to them, it 
has departed only to precipitate itself towards the imminent disso¬ 
lution of all social order. In a similar spirit, tliose who uncon- 
..tiously tend towarifs a revolution fancy they obey the evident 
necessity jTor the irrevocable destruction of a political system 
become rodically unfit foi' directing society. 
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In noting the errors of eacli party, you will be careful not to 
draw from those eiTors conseipiences which their upholders never 
acknowledged, and then reprobate those dDnsequenccs, as if they 
had been motives. You will not accuse the Tory of tyranny, of 
selfish, slavish attachment to ej)prcssivc institutions, out *of an 
utter disregard to public liappiness. You will not reprobate the 
Whig ns a trimmer, nor the Radical for his supposed desiro for 
ticcncc and depredation. There is already difficulty enough in 
political questions ; the cdoarost^eyc sees its way but dimly. T)o 
not you help to make the mutter worse by raising a mist of pre¬ 
judice. You can settle no question bv calling names. As Pascal 
sarcastically said, “Monks arc at all times more plentiful than 
reasons.” You can make no worse corameneement to a discussion 
than tif begin by attributing disreputable motives to your adver¬ 
sary. If the riiilosfqdiy of Politics attract you, come to it with 
an earnest but serene spirit. A])pro!icb yu; momentous questions 
of a nation'.s w'olfnro witli the, patient zeal of nn inquii*er, not with 
tlic turbulent aiToganco of a polemic.* 

1 am sorry to say, that from the old writers on politics and 
government you will not learn much. Firstly. ]»oeauBe they are 
perpetually talking about tlie, relative merits of various forms of 
goveiTimcnt. Secondly, hceaiLso the political phonoincna of 
Europe are now, and tijcreforo need new e.xplanution.s. Lot 
mo dwell a moment im tlieso points. 

1. Tho question as to whether a monarchy ht; hotter than a 
republic, and r-i<'e versa ; in fact, all qiiestion.s ixdatiiig to the 
mere form of government, an: singularly idle, fiovorninent, as I 
saitl hefore, is the executive of institutions; and institutions are 
the embodiments of idea.s : that is, they grow' tjp out of a set of 
social cojiditioiifl to wliich they are in tlie main conformable ; 
they correspond with some ideas entertained ]>y the “ powers that 
bo.” (Jovermnent therefore is always, in its first construction, 
•Strictly conformable with tin' nocos.sitics of tbo age and country. 
For modern Europe to iniitnic tlio ropublie.s of Sparta, Athens, or 
Rome, would bo sheer madness. Tho.5e republics rc.sponded to a 
set of social conditions altoj^elhor diffiji'ent from those of modern 
Europe. The same may be said of TToIi.md and America. If 


* ^ .Steady ami iiHlp[)cndeiit minds, when tlu v nave an otjjort of so seriona 
a concern t»I ninntiad as {government, un<ler tli. u' contempJation;^will disdain 
to assume the part.s of satirists and decLairaers.” -BurJee, 
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tlie American constitution really worked as well as its sanguine 
founders wielicd, and rhodomoutadc defenders assert, it would 
even then be no guide to us. A vast country, where fertile land 
is abundant, but labour scarce, can never be taken as a model for 
a country where land is scarce and labour frightfully super¬ 
abundant. This di6fercnce alone in the conditious of the two— 
and there are others equally important—is sufficient to do away 
wdth nil proper comparison. 

You will answer me, perhaps, that it is 9?ot indifferent which 
form of government is selected, hccnusc it makes all the differ¬ 
ence whether the few or the many have the power—whether there 
is an aristocracy or a democracy. 

If by this you mean that it is not indifferent to us whether wo 
have (uitiro liberty or not—whether we have just laws for all, or 
laws only for a few, I of course cannot differ with you ; but then 
you have not nnswcrcyl Any argument. What I said amounted to 
this : It is indifferent whicli form of govcriSmeut you theoretically 
prefer, unless that happens aUo to accord w'ith the existing condi¬ 
tions, ideas, and feelings of the nation. A republic can only 
last in a country where the conditions arc favourable to repub¬ 
licanism. In France its brief reign was not only disgraced by 
acts of the most revolting tyranny (even to persecution for religious 
opinions), but it ended in an em]Hrc—a restoration—a revolution 
once more—and once more in an oppressive monarchy! But I 
shall have to recur to tliis subject in my subsequent letters. Let 
ino now turn to the second consideration. 

2. The political phenomena arc new. Europe presents another 
aspect to the thinker than it did in the days of Montesquieu. It 
is in a transition-period. The old forms of society arc gradually 
breaking up ; yet the new forms that are to replace tlicm aio 
still unsettled. I say Europe, because although in strict par¬ 
lance only England and France can, as be said to have 
attained to any democratic development, yet these two nations 
are the beacons of the world; and tho fire lighted on their 
inoimtain-heigbts, after warming those around them, still spreads 
its light afar, and tinges wi^h its glory the distant horizon* 

With those now phenomena must come a new philosophy. It 
is of little use now to discuss questions of forms of government. 

disease is not to be cured by an external plaistcr. It is at the 
core ; thct remedy must be internal. It is in the intellectual 
anarchy ; the remedy must be a doctrine which shall create 
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unanimity. And not the semblance of unauinuty, not the agree¬ 
ment of a day; but that unanimity vrhich is irresistible^ because 
it arises from immutable evidence. No oup ever argues now upon 
the fundamental principles of positive science; no one should 
ai'guo upon the fundamental principles of positive jiolitics; they 
should be as true and as indestruetibic as the laws of hiuuaii 
nature, upon which they must bo founded. 

I return then to the assertion, that you will find little in the 
works hitherto wTitton on poUfics. Rather study history; the 
history of all ages and of all countries. There you will learn 
much if you proceed i-ightly. 

To the old theorists and statesmen political science was much 
easier than it is to us. Tiic problem was so much simpler when 
tlicre were only the Crown, the Aristocracy, and the Commons to 
deal with. The three powers had lo light with each other, 
hut they did so upon “constitutional pripeijilos,’’ Now', how- 
c-vor, we have a ncv'5' combatant in the field—ilio People. The 
appearance of this fourth estate has marvellously added to the 
complexity of the problem. It is not to he got rid of by any 
“constitutional princijdca,” simply because the constitution'took 
little notice of it, and it has a supreme contempt for tlic constitu¬ 
tion. The ground must he shifted ; the battle cannot he fought 
out there. Then—Where ?— 

Not only in the People lies physical force, and its terrors ; not 
only is the legislator startled by tlie ominous cry of the hungry 
millions; hut the very frame-work of .society is shukeM, for the 
Workers declare they liayc Right.s. Tlioae they have learned to 
know—these they arc ready to (uiforce, if need he ! It is enough 
to ruffle the hlaudcst theorist, to perplex the most constitutional 
doctor. It is really a serious matter ; one that ^will not allow 
itself to bo scratched aside with a dasli of the constitutional 
pen. A man may have mastered Pc Lohne, Montesquieu, Paley, 
and others, yet bo helplessly at a loss what to say to this new 
phenomenon. They, tho ‘lull slaves—they, heretofore the mero 
machinery of labour, from the sweat of whoso brows was WTung 
tho gold which purchased luxury and ^so for tlie Spending Class— 
they, who formed but tho rudo statt/s uii which society rcpo.scd, 
have suddenly demanded that an aci:ouut be rendered to them of 
the mode in which society is to be carriecl on ! The governed 
suddenly raising their heads to question the govejnors—nay, 
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insisting upon governing thcmselroB: is not this a perplexity 
to all constitutional” theorists f 

Ancient republics had not this difficulty. We speak indeed of 
the people of Athens and Sparta, the Plcbcs of llome ; hut we 
forget the Slaves. In those statos the slaves stood in the condition 
of our people ; and the froe-iuen were as our aristoci*acy and yeo¬ 
manry. Justice, privileges, odueation, were for the few ; labour 
and soiTow for the many. The ,frcc citizens of Athens formed a 
republic, but not a democracy ; for the vast majority' of its iuha- 
bitiints were slaves. The proportion of slaves to citizens is com¬ 
puted at Ibi ty to one. In Sparta the slave.s so greatly outnum¬ 
bered the citizens, that an annual slaughter of large numbers of 
tliem was resorted to as tho only moans of security. Indeed .all 
the wisest thinkers of antiquity wore unable to conceive even an 
lUopia in which slaves should bo unnecessary. Tho nece.ssity for 
one low(*st rJass, upo;i flvhoni should devolve the dirty-work of 
civilisation, is equally admitted by all modern thinkers. So far 
there seema to be agreement; hut when this lowest class deniaiids 
tho privileges of citizenship, claims tho right of making tlie laws 
by w'hicb it will consent to be governed, then do wo see the diffiu’- 
cnee between the problem to be solved by the ancient writer, ami 
that to be solved by tho mo<leni. 

Tliat wliicb brought about these now problems must solve them; 
that which induced tho fever will uUo bring the remedv ; tliat 
cause and cure is—Education. 

Tliorc has been great outcry against the dangers of Education ; 
great eloquence exerted in its cause ; both outcry and elofiuence 
iuivc, to some extent, been justifiable. 

It 'vas the Middle Class that dret gave decided symptoms of an 
iin]>ertincnt curiosity after knowledge. Shopkeopera, altogether 
heedless of the famous sentence of Pope, so valuable to Toryism ; 
tliat 

A little Itiariiixig is a dangerous tiling,’* 

liad the audacity to read, and even (hinkj in their inelegant way. 
Men wlio Jiad not been educated at ^ 1 niversities, jrere absolutely 
known to have speculated on’^eocial questions ; others, who could 
uoithor construe a passage iii Thucydides, nor quote a sarcasm 
from Horace, had bogu known to have formed decided opinions, 
bntli on Church and State. Country gentlemen ceased to place 
lueir wholes ambition in hunting, electioneering, smoking clay- 
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pipes, and siN^allowing daily their five bottles of clnrct ; they also 
took to meddling in science, literature, and political economy. 

Forty years ago, as Gibbon Wakefield iirrote in 1837, instruc¬ 
tion was confined to a portion of the highest class. Tho middle 
class indeed could road and write, but their reading did not extend 
beyond diirinity, novels, tho racing calendar, Moore’s ]>rophctic 
almanack, and, now and then, a nowspapor adapted to their igno¬ 
rance. As for any interchange of ideas hy means of writing and 
printing, they never thought of such n tiling ; or rather they 
■would have thought it prosiunptuous, if not unnatural in them, to 
form ideas upon subjects of general interest. Except when one of 
their narrow superstitions was attacked, as, for example, their fear 
of poiiisli supremacy, tliey loft all public ({uestious to tho noliility, 
clergy, and gentry, whom alone they supposed capable of under- 
staudijtg such matters. They stared and wimdcrod when a great 
man passed, and believed that the whole |mldic duty of man con- 
sistcil ill honouring the king and loving tho rest of the royal 
family. The great French revolution entirely changed their cha¬ 
racter. When they saw that men of their own class, in a neigh¬ 
bouring country, had undertaken to govern, their slothful and 
slavish projiensitios gave way to political excitement. The voj’y 
horrors which succeeded the French revolution had an excellent 
clFcct on them ; setting them to think, read, and even write on 
public «iueBlions, and forcing them, above all, to look into the con- 
ilitioii of their inferiors. Every public question was now dLscussed 
by them, and for them, too, by their superiors, who w’anted their 
assistance. Books, magazines, pamphlets, and m*wspa[iers came 
to be reckoned necessaries of life ; and the quality of these 
improved with the greater demand for them. At length, towards 
the close of tho war, w*hon a new genoration had grown up, the 
middle classes were better instructed than the highest class, and 
the charm of aristocracy xva-s gone.* 

Within the last fifteen yt'ars tho love of instruction has 
descended among tho people. With them it is now a passion. It 
cheers the poorest. It bcorn hope to the least sanguine. It gives 
courage to the ifiost desjiairing. Th^ people feel that it is by 
know'ledgo they must right themselves; 'hat to them knowledge 
is more truly power than to any other cia-s.^ If heretofore they 
have been despised, it is that they were Ictspicable ; if heretofore 
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they have been oppressed, it is that they wore ignorant. They 
feel dimly enough, but strongly, that insurrections of the people 
have hitherto failed, (^cause the people were not fit to be their 
own masters ; so that after a riot, as La Jncquerict or that headed 
by Wat Tyler, they have always been driven bach again to servi¬ 
tude by their masters ; a handful of knights could q[uell a rcbeU 
lion ! In what consisted this inferiority of tho people ? In their 
ignoraiiec. They had physical force, why did they not success* 
fully use it ? Because it was physical force—because it was brute 
strength and energy, striving in vain against nn instructed few. 
The arm was strong, but it w'aiitod a mind to direct it; the arrow 
was without its feather. 

Ill iny next letter 1 w'ill ondeavonr to expose tlic weakness of 
the Tory doctrine. 

Yours ever, 

, Vivian. 


THE WRITING AND PRINTING REFORM. 

PART II.—rnoNOouArme loxg-iiand, and rnoNOTVi'Y. 

“ For every (;vil uniler tlie snn 
Tliero is a mnedy, or thi'iv's uone ; 

Jf llicrt* tt( oue—try to find it, 

If tliti’e 'a not oiio— never mind it.” 

To the system of Phonography, as explained in onr former 
paper, there has, as yet, been offered but one objection possessing 
any weight. It is this:—That, supposing the probability of 
Phonography coming into anything like general use, the simpli) ity 
of its characters, and the ease with wdiich t)iey may be altered, 
would afi'urd very facile means to dishonest parties (and, more’s 
the pity, tlierc are too many to be found who would be ready to avail 
themselves of them) of making such alterations in any w'ritten 
document as would render it us<dess. Now in legal documents— 
such as wills, <fcc.— certain*^ is the object requi]^ed, not rapidity ; 
therefore, to meet this requirement, and complete the Phonetic mode 
of writing, a system of Phonetic Long-hand has been invented. To 
effect this, our present method of writing has been retained—the only 
alteration being, that new characters have been invented for such 
sounds ok have no representative in our presont alphabet, and tho 
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redimdant ones it contains have been expunged. So well lias this 
been done, and so closely does it resemble our present long>band, 
that, although porfootly Phonetic, it is easily read by those who 
know nothing of Phonography. In proof of this, it is only iicccs- 
^eary to add, that the writer of these articles frequently receives 
letters with the address wTitten in these characters. 

No sooner was Phonography brought under public notice, than 
many bocaine convinced of the tjuthfulnoss of the theory on which 
it wa'^ based, and coinraenccd learning the system. To such, 
however, it immediately became evident there was something more 
needed to complete the Rchcme—to render it a beautiful and per¬ 
fect wIidIc. They could write tlic system, and read w'hat they 
had written—they could also road wliat others had written. 
But this was not enough. .Still there was a vacuum, lienee 
ijnmediately arose the question,—•' Why not print Phonctioally ? 
If the system bo goml f<>r writing, it ntuat be equally good for 
printing. To be of Hnlrrrml benefit, tlic reform must be carried 
to that lengtli, or it will prove a failure. It will not do to attack 
one part of the vicious system of lictcrograpliy only—to lop off ono 
branch of tliis Ppu-s tree of knowledge—we must strike the axe at 
the root to ho successful. We feel we have truth on our side— 
Can "we then doubt the course we should pursue ? ” No sooner 
said than done. 

At the outset, however, a difficulty presented itself. In detcr- 
inining to print riiomjtically, there were three methods which sug¬ 
gested themselves as to the way in wliicli thi.s should he (lone - 

Whether the Phonogroplis could be used as moveable metal 

types. 

2W. AMiether it would not bo better to form an entirely naw 
alphabet, on the model of our present TComan one. 

2rd. Whether the present Homan alphabet reformed—useless 
letters being rejected, and necessary new ones introduced—would 
not be the preferable method. 

^ ' The solution of this ({uostion caused some delay in the prac¬ 
tical part of the* reform. TIk*. result*was, that the last of these 
inodes has been adopted ; and, oh we think, wisely ; for this 
reason,-—The alphabet, being so much like^fie Homan one, any¬ 
thing printed in it may, with a little atU ntioii, bo read by a .person 
entirely ignorant of Phonography. It thus possesses tliendvantago 
of attracting rather than repelling. Curiosity will induce people 
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to look at it—read it; they will thus become convinced of its 
truthfulness ; and, ultimately, converts to Phonetic writing. 

But what arc the advantages to bo derived from printing Pho¬ 
netically ? inquires some utilitarian reader. We answer, that 
^l^verc it only the adoption of a con-ect luetliod of printing in lion of 
*a false one—the tnumph of tmth over error—that alone should ho 
(‘iiough to satisfy any one. But this ns not all. Who is there that 
docs not, in reading, often meet with words, to the proper pronun¬ 
ciation of which the characters used\o represent them render him 
not the least assistance ? Especially is this the ca.se as i-cgard.s 
names of persons and places. One advantage of Phonotypy is, that 
])v it the sound of every word—its pronunciation—will be made, 
as it were, visible. And is it no oclvantage to do away w'ith the 
])rescnt tedious preparatory stop to learning to read—the learning to 
flH’U ? What a saving of time will this effect! What a barrier to 
education—self-education, the best of all education—will thus he 
knocked down! On such j»oints as this, however, to use an old saw, 
“ an ounce of fact is worth a pound of opinion.” Will Phonotypy 
do tlvis? We reply in the following paragraph, which appeared in 
a popular periodical a few weeks since :— 

An interesting experimeut has lately been uia<lt) in cuinioxiou with tiio 
City of WcstniiiiHter Tuniperiuice Society, Broadway, to instruct u class of 
nnUittcred mluhs in the art of reading, by nu'aas of Mr. Pilniau's system of 
P!ionotyp\, or jiriiitiag by sound. Tho elass (eondneted by Mr. Bemi 
Pitmim) consisted priucij)ally of n'formed drunkards, tliirty of whom wero 
entirely unablo to ix>ad. After eighteen hours' iustmetion laid been given, in 
c«>nst‘ciitive Itssoiis, an exoniiiiatiou took ))lace, when the members of tlio 
went through the sounds and articulations of the Endisli langimgo 
fin'ming the Phonetic nlplmbet, with r^arkable prschuon. They afterwards 
i‘c;vd 'vari<iua exorcises, containing words of throe mid fonr syllables, with tlio 
greatest accuracy. A general opinion was expressed by the gciithmien 
]nxsent (iiituiy of whom ^-ere iinacquaiiited with the priiicipies of I’honotypy) 
that the class read English, as expressed in its new and K.iniple chai’actcr, far 
inoro fluently and accurately tbw could have been tieeonipiished by the 
ordimry sysU m of itrintivg afUr twelve moisths' pmei.oC.” 

In America, also, a class of six negroes have been taught to road, 
by the same system, in sixtif hours. 

To such facts as these we jieed add nothing. They tell their 
own tale. 

To cuahlo our roadci’s to form an opinion Cn the mciite of the 
System, wc hoi’e ^ve Phonetic alphabet, followed by a para¬ 
graph set-up ” in Phonotypes, which we doubt not each one of 
them will he able to peruse witli very little assistance from the 
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alplilibet, thus proving our assertions to be true. That the Pho- 
iiolypes are quite equal, if not superior, in appearonee to the old 
Konian types, wo imagine few will deny. iSomo of them—simply 
because they are ncto —may at first sight appear strange ; but a 
little time will soon couvinee of their utility, if not of their beauty. 

THIO KNtJLTSH PlTONOT'iTTC ALPHABET. 

Tlic soimds which tlic Pltoiu>l,vptW r('pre.^cnt, are indicated by the llalio 
iu the ilhisitndivc wnrds |)litpcd niidcr (iHitn. 


YOWKLS. 



r r. 

i4 a, 

A q, 

0 0, 

0 0 , 

IB ui 

9 


M, 

flic, 

flJins, 

fll), 

flpc, 

fi'fld , 



I i, 

£ c, 

A a, 

() 0 , 

U u, 

IJ U. 



,11, 


fliii, 

flliv**, 

•wi^ 

fflflt. 



UllMIT 

MONUS. 


00 

^VUKSCENTS. 

ASPIHA'IF. 

4; i, 

CT ff, 

15, 

U q. 

Y 

V, W 

w. 

11 h. 

ifdc;. 

Oil, 

owl, 

y«l«. 

i/irn, *my. 

^ay. 




CONSONAX'I'S 

• 



P P. 

B h, 

T t. 

1) d, 

€ q, 

J j, 

C r, 

g; 

n>jpc. 

robe. 

fa/«. 

fjw/c. 

cit7,. 


lci7’, 

Icfijyiic ; 

P f. 

V V, 

t, 

lI! d, 

S s. 

7, z, 



hfl/o, 

Srtre, 


wrcn///t 

!, hi.f#, 


virioii'i, 

vision; 


It r, LI; M 111, N 11, U 5. 
for, ftt//; aec//^, feem, bUff. 


“ Ws: liuv hw' [ill a sc£ui hwif; Siir Jon Jlur/el (irerseheil) hofl 
just givn,] de fiiest leturK wid hwiq ifiz posibl tui fj[t IggliJ. But, 
on dc uiiur hand, wid dc adi/un ov tui or mor v?jclz, and az mcni 
coiisoiiant.s, evuri non laijgwaj injt probubli lie efectunli rzdiist tin 
ryiij, so az tui pmurv au igzact corespoudeiis bctweri de ritiij and 
proiiunsiajuii, bwiq wud be wun ov de most vabiabl ucwizi/unz not 
onli till filolojis^s, but tui inancind; fasilitatiij dt iiiturcois bitwcu 
iia/nnz, and laiij ds fjnidiijuii ov de fui^t stop tordz a univursal lag- 
gwaj. wun ov de grat nesii>UB£tTA «t bwiij mancpid ot tui am bi 
comun consent.”— Sue Jon IIoesel. Articl “S:>iid,” in de En* 
SKLorcDiA Meteopolitana, par. 3t7. 

That this is no crude scheme—^no mere phantasy of a dieor- 
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dcrcd brain—which wo recomiiu iul, may he infencd from the 
fact, that three years have been spout in bringing it to its present 
state. In this good worh^ Mr. Pitman, and Mr. Ellis, B.A., as¬ 
sisted by several Phonographcr.s, have been assiduously engaged. 
Numerous exporiinonts have boon carried on in order to obtain 
tho best forms for the new letters required ; many matrices having 
been cut, and afterwards thrown aside, the letters cast in them 
being either not beautiful in appearance or suitable to tbo sound 
intended to be represented wlieu prhitcd. The Phonotypos are 
now to he had in three founts—Pica, Long Primer, and Brevier. 
The “ Phenotypic Journal,” as well as one or two other smaller 
poriudicals, and Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” arc all printed with 
Phonotypes. A copy of the “New Testament ” is also in course 
of puhlieation in them. 

AVe will only add, in conclusion, in order to show the disin¬ 
terestedness of tliose who (^dvocuto this reform, that the w'holc of 
the expenses attendant upon the construction 'jf the J’honotypic 
founts, and for others that will yet be wanted—amounting at pre¬ 
sent to nearly £320^ and continually increasing—have been 
borne by the voluntary contributions of Phoiiograplicrs. Seeing 
that they can have no end in view to serve, surely their’s 

may he truthfully called “ A labour of love.” 

PlIONOl’EN. 


WOMAN’S WIT. 

In the Morning Post of Pebruary 2Gth, 1847, wc see 
announced the death of Count Leopold Perri, at Padua. This 
gcntleniun is described ns leaving u perfectly %niqm library, 
composed of works written by feiiialo authors amounting to nearly 
32,000 volumes. We Imd no idea that the. female mind and 
pen had been so prolific—nor that iliere existed so gallant a 
Bibliomaniac ! Wc can imagine the old noble inhabiting an 
aiicicnt palace in seor-famed Pu<lua. We can see the terraced 
garden. That “ pui'est of all human pleasures,” wliich “highly 
lefrcshcB and recreates the spirits. There arc the marble 
balustrades and JE^eps, decorated with vases of sweet flowering 
plants. The ^ vine-arbour with its heavy hunches of blooming 
grapes is before us, and fancy so assists and sharpens our senses 
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that the tuhcroses and orange hlossoras of the south seem to fill 
the nostrils wLtli their fragrance. In the midst is a sparkling 
Jet d’eau where a naiad is wringing^out her foam-besprinklcd 
locks—wdiilc in ilio basin grow the largo white blossoms of the 
water lily — the “Candida lilia ” so beloved by tho old poot^. 
lict us walk into tlio dark wainscotted library* its tall windows 
are glowing with coloured glass — through which the evening 
siiu .streams, and from the fiane smiles some sweet saint of old 
Romish story with her crown of ethereal blos.soms and her martyr’s 
palm— 

“ The God 1 serve 
ftt your linpjiy Arahy—-or the 
Elysimi shades, lor lio lintl^niadc his bowers 
Bettor indeed than you can fancy yours.** 

Tub ViBGiN Maiitvh. 

The breeze that rustics amid those, Rcarlet damask curtainfl 
hears thither the* tones of the vesper hymn—it is chanted 
in the cathedral hard by." Lot us imagine that the Assump¬ 
tion of the Blessed Mary is celebrated in those venerable aisles, 
lighted up with tlio glory of departing day—that these words 
sound in broken syllalilcs through that library sacred to fonialc 
genius— 

Oh concessa tibi quanta potestns : 

Per te 4 iiaDt:i venit gratia terns ! ” 

That beautiful Magdalen in the young day.s of her religion* 
which adorns the dark iralnut panels is doubtless by the Sofanisba. 
and her gifted »istei*s. The. chisel of Properzia dci Rossi carved 
the bas-ielicf on that chimney piece. The subject is tho Rape of 
Proserpina. There is the graceful hand of handmaids as described 
by Ovid— • , 

** lliec implct lento caluthos e viniiiie textos : 
llaec grcuiiuiu, laxos dt'gravrit. ilia sinus. 

Ilia legit ciilthus ; huiu suiit violuria cures : 

Jlla pap'ivcrcas siihicc.'it unguo comas.** 

Sur<;ly that w’ondrou-j specimen of colouring and finish* the 
holy group oft the Virgin and Chil(|j is by Marguerite Van Eyck ? 
She who vowed her youth and affeetlon.H to tho study and cultiva¬ 
tion of her beautiful art—who wedtleil it for her life’s companion 
and solace, and worked with her gifted bfothers* the pride, living 
and dead, of their good town of Ghcn*. The glories of the jeweller 
and lapidary undimmed by the suns of eenturirs gleam on the 
robe and girdle of the Jewish maiden, that m-.i-k wild-flower of 
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tlie quiet vaUcy whose vety humility seems to have rocommciuled 
her to that high distinction in 001*111 and heaven, which made her 

Blessed among womhn.*’ There is a peculiar freshness of 
colouring—a delicacy and chastity of expression—*111 the nearly 
shadowless face of Mary, which is sometimes seen iu these early 
masters, and almost causes us to overlook the elaboration of their 
verdant back-ground, their Chinese disregard of perspective and 
well-inoant determination to lay the several scenes of the crowded 
narratives before the gazer. Heaven and earth, and even the 
ncllicnnost hell their pictures sometime.'* embraced ; the much 
cherished unities did not fetter the genius of these fathers of Art. 
How quaint is the stiffneiss of some of their figures, the perverse 
ugliness of others! They seem often to liavo solocted as a 
worthy mudcl, some hur^y burgher of that humid land of good 
beer and gin—or his gaunt uncomely wife, and a world of pains 
is taken to poartray wooden mis-shapon feature in its own 
individual perfection of ugliness, the scanty heard equally uude- 
slrahlc in man and woman is copied to a hair with a religious 
fidelity. Aye! and there arc the very excrescences which the 
good things of‘Diveshad doubtless promoted to adorn that burgher 
visage three hundred years ago; but for which the possessor 
never coveted an immoriality; there however they live “ peren- 
nius £orc '* thanks to the unliving patience and faithful pencil 
of tlio Van Eycks and their succeeding school! But W'o have 
no right Jto pause to discuss these subjects. Bet us turn to the 
■walLs of Count Leopold Kerri's library. There gleam in w’hite 
vellun\ and gold, iu their fragrant Russian and Morocco bindings, 
the graceful tomes that have iu various times emanated from the 
female pen. “ II y 0 une galanterie spirituellc anssi bien qu’ imc 
sensuello,” says Nicole, one of the learned ar.;{ pious solitaries of 
Fort Royal, aud with this characteristic the I 'ount Leopold must 
have been largely endowed. Of his life, and its joy, or his 
sorrow', wo know not, and probably never shall learn more, his 
faults and virtues will all sh^'p in a calm aud safe oblivion ; 
all save this one, that he loved, aud encouraged female genius, 
learning, and labour. Aridlto, in a spirit of gallantry that rivals 
the Count’s, declares— 

V. 

Le Doimc son venute in eccellenza 

Di cioseun' arte ov' banno posto coca.” 

Though Lord Jeffreys is not quite prepared to go so far in their 
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favour he has yot spoken in terms highly flottoriug of the result 
of woman’s tjihuit and application. In his review of Felicia 
Hemans, he says, “ Women we fear ^annot do cvei^tliing, hut 
what they can do, they do for the most part excellently, and 
much more frc«iuently with an ah.soluto and perfect success thiyi 
the aspirants of our rougher and more ambitious sex.” After 
telling ns very justly what women cannot do; how the fierce 
sullen passion of the multitude—the mixed motives and strong 
faulty characters—are beyond their scan and powers of delineation ; 
after dwelling on “ their substantial and incurable ignorance of 
business,” he tells ns pleasantly and wisely of their excellencies. 
** When women have turned their minds, as they hove done hut 
too sehlom to the exposition and an*angcmcnt of any branch 
of knowledge they have commonly exhibited we think a more 
beautiful accuracy, and a more uniform and complete justness of 
thinking tlinn their less discriminating brethren.” And certainly 
Anne Dacier, Fiizaheth Carter, and Mary Somraervillo, have dis¬ 
played learning and rcscarc;h of the highest order. The fow' scat¬ 
tered leaves penned hy Olympia Morata assure us tliat the far- 
famed erudition of some of the eminent women of former ages was 
not exaggerated. There arc the works of this gifted and gentle 
creature in Count Ferri’s library. The hook is dedicated to the 
gi-cat Queen Elizabeth hy the learned etlltor, Curio ; it contains 
some short papers and letters, remarkahlo for the elegance of 
their Latin, and the sound and enlightened views of our (^hristian 
faith, for Olympia was one of that small and dispewed hand who 
professed the doctrines of the Reformed Church in the vcr\' jaws 
of its powerful opponent in Papal Italy. To be a Ijuthcrun, or 
Reformed Christian, then and there, was to face death in its most 
abhorreut and terrible forms—torture, and dungeon, and fire ; hut 
the fair companion of Anne of Este dared thc.se perils ; and those 
wlio read her few and scattered pages will see how much of sor¬ 
row and porsecution, of genius, learning, and virtue, can be crowded 
into twenty-nine brief years of a painful e.xistence. “ The Tenth 
Muse,” as her scholar friends and contcmp<irnri<'s called her, was 
the companion sclecicd by ihc Ihodirss Renee of Ferrara for her 
distingui.shed daughter, Anne of Esie, afterwards tho wife of 
Francois, Duke of Guise, who was ahojhy'thc madman, Poltrot. 
For ten years the fair students bved ui^er the same roof, and 
there ehc bccamc imbued with the religious opinion^of the Buchess 
Renee, and they were strongly Protestant. Her court was fre- 
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(iMented by Ochino, one of the most eminent of the persecuted 
hand of Italian reformers, and many others of the same opinions. 
Even in these days of universal education, and general literary 
taste, and acquirement,*’' we arc startled to read of tho extent and 
depth of Olympia’s Icari-ing. “ She wrote,” says her biographer, 
* Curio, “observations on Ilomcr, the Prince of Poets, whom she 
translated with great strength and sweetness. She composed 
many and various poems with great elegance, especially on divine 
subjects, and dialogues in Greek And Latin, in imitation of Plato 
and Cicero, in such perfection tliat even Zoiliis himself could liave 
found nothing to criticise.” That high indomitable martyr spirit 
which sustained Perpetua in tho arena, and Anne Askew on tho 
rack, eminently distinguished this refined and tender creature who 
had been the admired of courts and schools. We quote from a 
letter addrcs.sed to her sister: — “Whoever wishes to ho a 
Christian must hear his cross with him in all places. One thing 
I implore, that God inAy he.stow on me faith and constancy even 
to the end—which I trust ho will do—for lias he not promised to 
. hear my prayers ? I constantly pour out my soul to him—nor 
is it in vain ; for 1 feel myself so strengthened and sup¬ 
ported that I would not yield even a hair-breadth in the cause 
of religion to its adversaries, w’ho arc in possession of every earthly 
advantage.” 

“ La plus belle dcsiinco d'unc Femme,” says an accomplished 
French writer, Madame C. Lodin, “ ost d’inspirer uu sentimout 
sincere ; tlfins cettc vie d’epreuves morales ct de doulcurs pliy- 
siqiiOK qui cst presque entierement notre partage, ce qui nous 
coimole, e’est une affection profonde ct sure: si tu la repousse 
dans ec moment, qui suit si tu la retrouveras jamais?” Nor did 
Olympia repulse this great blessing of her slu rt life, for in her 
marriage with Andrew Griindler, a young physician of great learn¬ 
ing and merit, .she was very happy. TbJ^ amiable person pos¬ 
sessed similar tastes, and was justly proud of the accomplishments 
of his beloved wife. Amid her exile from Italy, from whence re¬ 
ligious persecution drove hcf. and tho vicissitudes of her German 
wanderings, she ever found must precious sympathy and sup¬ 
port in her husband. Like one of those whom they humbly sought 
to imitate, these young and zealous servants of God were “ in 
perils oft in besieged cities — driven forth by fire, famine, and 
sword—at one time the courted friends and guests of sovereigna 
and merchant princes—at the next, the beautiful Tenth Muse waa 
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fleeing before a pursuing army, her slioeloss feet cut by flints, ami 
clad in a gown not lier own. 

We conclude tliia notlco of one of the ^^lany female authoresses 
before us, by an extract from her last letter, addressed to Turio, 
the editor of her works ; she died a few days afterwards, and her • 
hand was almost numbed by death eve tlio completion of this 
epi >tle, and visions were floating around her of that heaven which 
she was about to enter. “ I.bchcld,” said she to her weeping 
husband, “just now, while lying quiet, a place filled with the 
clearest and brightest light.” Weakness prevented her saying 
more, and Andrew Giundler >vhi.«ipcred to her W'ords of good 
dicer ; slie smiled on him for the last time on earth, and mur¬ 
mured, “ I am all gladness. I scarcely kiKov you; but all places 
app«‘ar to me to be full of the fairest flowers and, as if falling 
into a sweet slunibi*r, her pure and ebastemed spirit passed from 
the tolls and trouhles of iis earthly jiiigiymage. Her letter is 
dated October, 1 !)!)!). “^My dearest father, Curio,” she writes, 

“ you may conceive how tenderly those w'bo arc united by true, 
that is, by Christian friendship, feel for one another when 1 tell 
you that the perusal of your letter drew' tears from my eyes ; fur 
on learning tliat you had been reamed from the jaws of the grove, 

1 w'e])t for joy. M.ay God long preserve yon to bo a blessing to 
his church. As to myself, my dear Cuiio, I must inform yon 
that there are now no Iiopes of iiiy surviving long- medicine 
gives me any relief, b^very day —indeed every lionr—my friend>» 
look for my dissolution. Jt is [»rttbabIo that thi.s may Ife the last 
letter you will receive fi-oin riic. My body and strength aio 
wasted—my appetite is gone. Night and day the cough threaten.^ 
to sutfocate me. Tlie fever is strong and unremitting, and the 
pains w’hieli I feel over the whole of my body deprive me of sleep. 
Nothing, therefore, nmiains but that I breathe eiit my spirit; but 
so long a.s life continues, 1 will remcn»ber my friends, ami the 
benefits I liave received fn^n tliem. rarewcll, excellent Cuiio I 
and do not distrrs.s yourself when you hear of my death ; for I 
know that I shall be vifloiious at the hint. I am desirous to 
depart ami be wftb Christ. I send y»u such of the poems as I 
have been able to write out from meim>ry .‘■inee the destruction of 
Schwcinfiirt. All my other waitings 1 m\o .perished. 1 rerjucst 
that yon will be my Aristarchus, and po*^‘-ii them. Again, fare¬ 
well ! ” • ^ 

Those who love to turn aside from the glare of celebrity to 
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trace the windings of the deep quiet brooklet of domestic aiTec- 
tionB, and pause on its banks to cull the sweet flowers that 
adorn its passage, somotiuics bloonung amid tears—these readers 
will bo interested in learning, that those who were so united and 
beautiful in tbeir lives were not long separated by the great foe of 
human tics. The beloved husband, and Ernilius, the little brother, 
who occupied 'much of Olympia’s care and thought, ore the ch»se 
of the year of our Lord Lo.'iG, had piisscd away to rejoin the dear 
spirit of her who had gone before them into the rest of the saints. 
Oddly enough associated with this gi*ave scludar and Christian, the 
voluminous Letters of Pe Sevigno catch our eye ; that rainbow 
creature of smiles and tears—with all her womanly weakness and 
kindlinoBS of nature—her ready wit and bajjpy vanity—that pecu- ' 
liar knack which she possesses of uttering profound troths amid 
lightsome laughter—these things have all endeared her to readers 
of every nation. V.'e*forgive her little a^eetntions of sensibility, 
her kitton-liko ebullitions of spite, ijptermixed as they are with 
keen and witty criticism—facility and elegance of language—that 
woiild have been invaluable to many a candidate for fame at bar 
or senate. Who could imagine that this gay being descended 
fi*om the famous and sainted Madame dc Chantal, the friend of 
St. Francois de Sails—she w’hose life was one passionate exercise 
of piety—wlmse cries and struggles against the .sins which boot 
us, prow indeed tlmt the siilvatioii sho sought was worked “ out 
witli fear and trembling ? ” A life of deep devotion, of constant 
and practical charity, of frequent chango of place ,—yet with still 
the same thoughts and projects Ailing her hcricvolout mind— 
all seem to have failed in giving her anxious soul that sohricty 
of peace, that composure in bereavements and vici.ssitudes, whii;li 
others apparently have earned more easily., Tl*c imprisoned energies 
and all'ections of her wanu heart expended themsclveR and were 
poured forth for the good of the comi uinity; yet her histoiy 
JoBvea a painful impression beh.iud : the error niiglit belong to the, 
system under which she acted —it might be a radical unconquerable 
defect of temperament, ot a bidden and combated, because for-, 
bidden, afleetioii—but sfill the fact remains unchanged bi^foro the 
reader. The favourite follower of that most fascinating and 
gentle of spiritu»l advisers, of the really benevolent and good * 
Francois dc Salts, possessed not the happy serenity, the peace 
w hich *-* passeth understanding,” so often vouchsafed to those like 
her whoso patient faith, whose akus and good works, have gone 
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ns a memofial before God. Of a less exalted piety aikd of a more 
healthy^ physical constitution^ tbc great grand-daugbter of La 
M 6 re Obautul was incapable of'clerotiiig borself blijidly to a 
religious director. She was a sinc^e but unbigoted Janseuiste; 
deeply impressed with the virtue and sound views of the ud-* 
mirable Port Royalists, hers was not the charactor of mind to 
become either gloomy or fanatic ; the strong matornal att'ection 
that filled her heart made th 6 cloister no meet refuge for her; 

iwofound, the sunshine of her soul' hantshed scuebre 
royorios—the love and mercy of God afTected and impressed her 
mind more than his judgments. No human licurt has, perhaps, 
over been more sincerely opened to mortal eyes than hers, and 
surely few have l)ecn so well qualified to pass this fiery oiilcal. 
In her eycellcucics there is nothing that daunts or abashes 
inferior genius, hut a sympathy and simplicity that carries us 
along with her in her wandering from "Paris to Les Roclier and 
Orignan and back. Her very faults hardly lie on the dark side 
of our natinv. and a very enviable fame has she left behind her. 
She wlio by some rare and skilful alchemy converted discarded 
lovers into luliniriiig and life-long friends, is placed on .our library- 
shelves in company with and enjoying as great a popularity as the 
chef d oeuvres of Corneille, the dramatic Oraisons Fuuehres r»f 
Bossuet, the S}»artan French of PuscaPs Penseos, and the polished 
plays of the courtly Racine. Long could we linger were time and 
space allowed us, turning over the pages of this curionj library— 
rich in Letters, Afemoirs, and writings of eminent women. ”We 
sec the works of the voluminous and cnthusiaHtic De Guy on, 
whose effusions are among the curiosities of literature. There too 
arc the Apocryphal Tales of the Qufp« nf Navarro. These little 
volumes wo\il<l offer an extraordinary instance of human incon¬ 
sistency ill one so eminently pious, could the authorship bo proved 
against her ; hut, on the eontiiiry, every circumstance combines to 
strengthen the belief that ' iicse amusing but light and questionoblo 
stories were the production of another pen. The friend and cor¬ 
respondent of lloza and Galvin would haivlly have the inclination 
to invent such fictions, even supposin|; her to be inspired with the 
strong party feelings of her tiine» and desirdus to exhibit the 
profligacies of the Romish priesthood ti th^ahhonent Huguenots. 
Beside these books is the undoubted wo.'k of La Afargueriic dcs 
Marguerites,” breathing a spirit far more in aecordadee with the 
records of her life ; '* Le Miroir de I’Ame Pechcresse,” with its 
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deep tone of huniiliation, and exliibitiiig that confidence “ in the 
blood of Clu'ist alone as her all-su(ficiciit remedy ” to quote the 
words of lieza, for Vliieh she was voit remarkable. This royal 
authoress found an oqually dii-tingiiisbed tran.slator, for our groat 
Tudor Queou rendered her work into Engli.'.h, and it was 
printed in 1/548, with the title of “ A (lodlio Meditation of 
the Christian Soule.” 

We SCO the life and pocm^ of Vlttoria Colonna, the accom* 
plishod wife and widow of a hard-fighting Italian commander. 
The letters of the Princess Orsijii, uho for a time was a more 
arbitrary queen in Sjaiin than even the great Isabella, aial whoso 
downfall has remained one of the mysteries of history, tliese and 
a crowd more tempt us to linger among the records of female 
celebrity. “Fame,” said I’clicLi Ilemans, “can only ntford 
reflected delight to a^ woman;” and so perhaps it is. There is 
no |»art of that nciioniplishod woman’s life more interehting and 
ehnnning than the pa.ssages that de.scril)i5 the pride and pleasure 
which her boys took in her success ; their lying awake to receive 
till’ first news of the reception of their mother’s play. Happy 
indeed Is she who can gladden the eyes of alToctioii and fill a 
fond heart with that most innocent exultation—that beautiful 
svMipntliy of a generous nature—which rejoices and grows proud 
in the success of a beloved object. 
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BY THE EDITOU. 


cii.vi»TETi xxxvirr. 

*• WiUTL murder.” Two ugly avoids to be flung in the teeth 
of a young iiobleuian. Novcrthcloss, a F-.4rrey jury, having Siit 
upon the body of Ebenezer Snipeton, returned such verdict— 
went through such matter of form, as Tangle benevolently cx- 
plairu'd it away, and young James, in Kingston gaol, awaited 

the opening of the Sessions. Happily, however, for his cause, 
Mr. Monlceutc (.’rawley was retained, and from the interest he 
expressed for the young nobleman himself, and for the liouse of 


* Contiiuic^l from page 377, Vol. V 
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St. James at large, there was no doubt that the learned counsel 
would be more than ordinarily pathetic. Kingston gaol was for 
some weelvs the resort of very fashionable ])^pie, tender in iufjui- 
ries touching the health and spirits of the noble offender ; and—we 
sigh for human depravity as we chronicle the wickedness—more 


than one Kingston innkeeper was known to exju-ess a lively hoj)e 
that “ some fine young lord would kill a mom'v-lcndtr cvoiy week, 
, it did such a world of good fur husinf.ss.” Thus, d.av after day be¬ 
tween the murder and the trial was benevolently killed by the 
friends of St. James for his case and consolation. 


And the outcast, vagabond liorsc-stcaler and returned convict, 
was not left friendless to count the ]>fissing hours hetween tbo 
dungeon and the gibbet. The Member for Uquorisb, at least 
once a week, coiulesccnded to visit Kingston gaol, generally 
accompanied by Mr. Tangle, who, suddenly, expressed the ten- 
dercst sort of i>rofessioi|jvl synipathy towusil the oflendor. Mr. 
Oapstiek, the law'ver, and Bright Jem, were one day, some fort¬ 
night before the Session.'^, at the prison with “St. Giles In eoimscl 
upon his mode of defence, a subject which the inuffin-malver se(‘med 
to fondle with growing affection— when they were summoned by 
the turnkey. 

“ If you please, gcn’lcmen, and you, St. Giles, you’re wanted 
in the iufirmarv,” said the man. 

“ With the greatest pleasure—certainly,” said Mr. Gapstick. 
“ What’s the matter ? ” 


Why, the prisoner, Tom Blast”—he had boeu commifted to 
safe custody to insure his evidence'—“ wants to die.” 

“ Well,” cried Capstick. “ lias anybody expressed any ohjec- 


* 


** Not in the least,” said the turnkey, “only he says he can’t 
die comfortable, afore bo sees you, sir, and iho prisoner, St. Giles, 
in partlc’lar. lie says he wants to make liiinsclf as clean as ho can 
afore he goes out o’ the world, and the governor has sent for the 
magistrate and clerk that all things may be done proper.” 

“ Very right—most import* ut. ” exclaimed Capstick. “ Como 
along, St. Giles: wffll, death \s a rare softancr. The inexprcs.sibJe 
rascal! Poor miserable WTctch ! ” and Capstick, duly followed, 
f proceeded to the Infinnary. • 

Snipeton’s bullet bad done its work, pltbougb Mr. Crossbone’s 
professional reputation had been duly vindicated, and the lend ex- 
<^ractcd from the ruffian. It bad, ncYerthcless.. left its moi tal sting 
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l)ehmd: Tom’s intomperato liahits had rendered him, as the doctor 
familiarly ohsurved to the sufferor, a ticklish subject; inflammation 
ensucsd, and Thomas Blfist was in a fair way, in his last hour, to 
defeat the prophecy of post envy, and to die in a bed with naked 
' feet. ** If I fiadn’t a drunk «o, doctor says I’d ha’ got over it,” 
observed that philosophic scoundrel to the nurse. “ It Isn't the 
lead, but the gin’. Well, if gin isn’t the devil himself*-Hjheat him 
IIS yon may, he’s sure in the end to be down upon us.” Tliesc 
moral reflections were delivered by Blast with the air of a man 
who, nevertheless, believes that he has strength or luck enough iii 
him to beat the devil iii the long run, tliougli ho docs not care to 
withhold a compliment to the subtlety of the demon. But days 
wore on, mid Torn—in the agemy of a hopeless soul—began to 
eyeerato the past, and to howl at tiu' future. A day or two, a 
few hours, and till would be known ! The chaplain of the prison 
jircacdiod ropentaneo, onfi the culprit writhet^j at the adjuration as 
though honeath the lash. It ivas impossible tlicn to repent; it 
was only to add to crime a mockery of goodness. Nevertheless, 
he Avould confess. Yes ; he would lift aw'ay somewhat of the 
load of lies that stifled his heart; though it was no use—ho 
knew that—still ho would do it. No hann at least could como of 
it ; and it would he something, at loast for him, to do an}* deed 
wliich was not hurtful to sornohorly. And so—he would contess# 
Ilereiipoir the turnkey, by direction of tlio governor, proceeded 
to St. Giles's dungeon, and delivered the summons. I)oath was 
in Blast's face—death in his oyo.«?—and he mumbled wiili a dying 
tongue. Ilis awful look, his silent fight with the mastering 
power of nature, subdued in St. Giles all -thought, all jmrpose of 
revengo. lie saw before him the man who had stamped upon his 
yielding childhood the ineflaceabk brand of infamy—he, the 
felon reserved for the gibbet, beheld the villain who had, in very 
hiiljyhootl, pr&Kloomed him—and yet he viewrjd him with com¬ 
passionate, with charitable looks, fur ho saw a human creature fast 
subiiidiug into ohuitdiyiird clay. St. Giles moved silently to the 
dying nmn ; and, after a brief inwanl struggle, betokened by an 
outward shiver, held forth hi", hand to his old and early enemy. 

I can’t take it, .St. Gilf'i—I can’t take it—’twould scorch me 
—^Imrn me—like—like where I ’in going,” muttered Blast; and 
.still ho fought for breath., “ Don't speak—nobody—rmake no 
noise. And you, sir, Goil bless you—if I may say God—youj 
sir, take down what I say; ” and Blast motioned to the magis- 
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trates* clerk, prepared to take the deposition. “Now then/' 
cried Blast, and with an edbrt. the result of indomitable will 
assorting its hust, he sat up in the heil, and |;oiitrolled the horrid 
working of his face, tho convulsive ninvement of his limbs. Ho 
looked terribly calm as he thus delivered himself-—'* St. Giles, 
poor boy ! never stole no horse—I did it—1 tricked.him into it— 
I had the money for it—1 made a tliicf of him—and' 1 transported 
liiin. I wibh I could live to be hanged for it—don't laugh, I do 
--so that they shouldn't hurt a hair of that poor cretur’s head. 
It's been a hod \\orld to him all along, hut I ’vo been the worst 
devil in it to him—and 1 know it. I'm n-goin' whore I must 
answer for it. There—that’s till I have to say. lie was wrong¬ 
fully transported, and had a riglit to come hack agin. If any 
Iiarni comes to him for it, its murder, that's all. 1 *vc got nothin’ 
— nothin'—more to say,” and the poor wretch fell hack in 
the bed. / • • 

St. Gihjs sprang forward and had already one arm about Blast’s 
neck. Tho dying man unclosed hia burning eyes, and, for a 
minute, ga'Aod intcTitly at hia victim. I'hcn his chest heaved and 
laboured, and with a loud sob, his heart loosed itself in teare, that 
trickled down the hands of him, wlio had been his baby victim. 
Not a sound, save the sobbing of remorso, was heard. And tlien 
Capstiuk coughed luudl}', as was his wont, on strong occasions. 
Bright Join shrank into a corner, ami }>Iied liis arm across his 
eyes. 

“ God bless you, St. Giles-—^yes, now I can say it, J didnT think 
I oonld—God hlcs.s you, St. Giles. Whatever fortin’s left for you 
in tliis w’orld, you 'ro all right, you are in—in—” and Blast, as 
though choking, pau.sod. 

At this moment, an old acquaintance of the reader's, Kingcup, 
sehoolmnstor, entered. Ho was followed by a clean, conKly looking 
child ; wo other than that babo of tho guttc?r, little Jingo.When 
^St. Giles, wandering from the town of Liquorish, into ifs. green 
neighbourhood, met Bright ,Tcm, it may be remembered that, a 
minute after, young Jingo ic'd into the hands of his brather. 
Bright Jem was hohnd on an tu-rand to tlK; Bchoolniastcr ; and St. 
Giles, revealing himself to Jilrt early friend, took with him tho 
vagabond boy, and briefly telling the sioiy of diis destitution, of 
his certain destruction in the hands of Blaa^ ioYplorcd and induced 
the good old man to receive the chUd, Brig id Jem—Capsttek was 
^for a time to know nothuig of the matter —answering for necessary 
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cliargcs. Kingcup, one of the unrewardoJ heroes of the world— 
a conscientious village sclioohnastcr—received the child as he 
would liavc snatched him from fire or flood. And the hoy, in a 
brief time, unconsciously vindicated the wisdom, the goodness of 
*'Almighty Knture, tliat docs not—however contrary the old- 
fashioned creed~scnd into the world ciowds of infant villains ; 
Buckling scoundrels who grow in wdekednesa as in .«itnture; and 
would seem only sent upon earth'the hotter hy shadows, to bring 
out the lights of respectable life, .lingo looked clean and happy ; 
and had lost that sly, sidelong, hound-like look which, at the 
breast, he had been taught to copy even from tlm eyes that gazed 
down upon him. Early loaehiug tlu-i—hut even at this moment, 
how many the pujjils ! 

ilright Jem, saying no word to St. Giles, had written to King¬ 
cup to come to the jirisoii with his pupil. 

“ VVliy—who’s tha& ? *’’ cried EJa.-t, fixil^g hi.^^ cyc.s upon the 
child; “ it can’t be him—no, it can’t lie. TJiat’s how he would 
have looked, poor cretur, if--if he’d had a mother; if—” Here 
• the boy held forth his hand. Bla.st seized it, and snatched him 
close to the ht'd. At the moment, it was ])l,‘iin death was in the 
man’s throat- -wa.s creeping into his eyes ; for Ijc drew the hoy’s 
face close to his owji, and tried—niul tried to n'ad it—and 
seemed haftled—and still tried. And then he passed his dying hand 
over the little face, and a smile—a smile of knowledge and assur¬ 
ance—gleamed in the features of the dving man. It was tlieir 
last living expression ; the next instant they were blank clay. 

There was silence for a minute : and then Oap.stick, with a 
loud prefatory cough, observed to the magistrate, “ The deposition 
is quite in form, I hope ? ” 

“ Perfectly right, sir, Witli deponent’s m uk, and duly wit¬ 
nessed. All inform, sir,” a\n.swerod the elerf. 

“ T shoj^d like to have a copy,” said < .ipstick, as he turned 
away with the magistrate* 

“ (’ertaiuly ; I can’t sec any ehjeetioii. Ncvertliclcss, my dear 
sir, and though I very nmcii admire your energy in thi.s affair ; 
nevertheless, it would be very wrong of you to hope—don’t hope,” 
said bis worship. 

** I can’t help it,”«said Capslick ; “ it's my infirmity ; an ail¬ 
ment I trust 1 shall carry to the grave.” And the muflfin- 
makcr, ur{;cd by the inveteracy of the disease, walked from the 
prison with the magistrate, affirming that it was impossible for any 
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Christian government to hang a man in the face of such a 
deposition. 

Tlie magistrate paused, smiled, and, making a fin^ewell how, 
blandl;^' observed—“ fm[K)SsiMe ! Mydelir sir, you ’ll panlon niy 
frankness ; but—I must say it—I wonder that you, as a member 
of rarliainc'nt, don't know bettor—very much better—than to say 
so. Ihiod niurniiig.” 

Time passed, and the trumpets brayed, in the streets of King¬ 
ston, the advent of .histiee. iShe had eome with nicest balance, to 
weigh the sins of men—with Merey, doulitless, somewhere in her 
trairt to wait upon her. » 

Tlic tri.al of yoniig iS(.<lTaincs precedence of the trial of 
St. (tiles. This was to he expected. “ JJetlers first,” ns a simple 
dweller in King.'^ton ob.serve.d, in easy go.ssip, to a neighbour. 
The trial of a nobleman, and for murder, loo, was a great event 
fur tlie town ; and ^the small tnider.s ^lul inliabiiauLs, in their 
artlc.ss way, liailed ft with all due honouT’, Stalls —oven as at 
joyous fair time—were set up in the streets ; and gingerbread, 
and ginger-nuts, were ottered to the faint and hungry. People 
put on their best clothes, and at parlour windows, in public houses, 
and at street corners, airily discussed the question, “ xvhether his 
lordship would bo hanged or not ? ” Tlie general opinion, how¬ 
ever, .ran ill fiivour of his lordship’s vitality ; not from the convic¬ 
tion of Ids merits in tlie case ; certainly not; but from a stifl- 
iiocked lielief in a prejudiced people that “ tlu'y’d never hang a 
lord, though he’d killed fifty men.” And yet, hn<b the gi'od 
populace paused to tliink, they might have acknowledged that 
Tyburn Tree had borne such fniit. 

The day of trial daiviied. Kevor before had ostlers b^'cn .‘^o 
biKsy in the town of Kingston. “.Never such posting in the 
memory of man," w'a.s an opinion generally indulged in the stable- 
yards ; “ never so much nohility and gentry in Kingston afore" 
was the satisfied thought of inukoepers at the bar. Nobody could 
have thought that the i.'i-rder of a money-lender—wlio, it had 
been profanely uttered in the street, w'as better out of the W'orhl 
than in it—would have done so t^uch good for the trade of 
King.ston. 

The town was all life—three-parts f^isliioimblc life. Beaux and 
beauties had flocked from London, sign.heafltly to Icslify, by their 
presence, to the high character of the invcrcsting nobleman about 
to appear in the dock. The court w^as opened, ancl in a few 
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miniitcs—tlicrc was a luurinur—a buzz—a profound hush—and 
young St. Jamca stood a prisoner at the bar, the jury—twelve 
worthy housekeepers of Surrey—looking at him as tlu^y would 
have looked at one of tthe royal lions iu the tower ; a dangerous, 
hut withal a very majestic and iiitcrcsting creature. 

In the first quarter of an Imur, everybody showed signs of 
greatest interest in the case ; then, by degrees, anxiety subsided, 
and ore half an hour had passed, a sudtlen atrauger, uninformed 
of the awful business of Iho tiiite, might have tliought the court 
assendded, merely met for casual talk. However, iu due season 
Mr. Montccute Craudey touched the heart of tlie assembly. Gi'cat 
w’tts the rustling of silk, u'heii he rosHifoi' the defenee. lie rose, 
ho said, with great difficulty. It was plain that ho Tvas inwardly 
wrestling with great eiuotion. Already, the tears seemed very 
close to his eye.s, and, at every instant, might ho expected to run 
over. TJio learned and lachrymose counsel, in his defence, took 
a very compreliensiv’C view of the case. ever he had felt the 
acuteness of pain - - the intensity of suffering from the conviction 
of his great inability to grapple with a ditfieulty, it wa.s at tfott 
xnoiui'nt However, ho must not shrink, and ivoiild thorcforc 
throw hliuselt iqion tho host feelings of the jury. The learned 
counsel said it wa.s impossible that the distinguished nobleman at 
the bar could ha\c any imilico against tlio deceased, wdio had 
brought a violent deiith upon himself—and he, the count-ef, would 
<»ijly fervently hopt‘ lliat tho wrt'tched man was well prej)ared to 
meet tlip siuhlen stunmons—by the vehemence of his passien. It 
hod been proved In evidence, that the dceeased had, from liis 
IndiTig-placc, sprung upon the prisoner; wlio, with a human 
iiixtinct, quickened by nobility of blood, drew his weapon, and 
death ensued. Nobody could regret the issue more than hin.'olf; 
but the jury must boar this in mind. A. man—a nobleman-^ 
believed hiiuiclf assaulted by a sudden f "vomv ; and the law of 
self-preservatioii —who could deny it ? was paramount to any law, 
with all huiuility it might be said, made by king, lords, or com¬ 
mons. The prisoner wa^- of noble blood. More tlian a thou¬ 
sand years ago, the blood that beat at the pri-sonoK’s heart was 
ennobled, and—even as a river (bo would say, the Nile), flooding 
from an uiidiscovored source, widening, deejicning on, bearing new 
glories as it runs, aifd with increasing and fertilizing magnificence 
(*nriching the family of man—so might it be said of tho blood in tlie 
veins of Iho nobleman at the bar, that from the time whereto 
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the memory of man ran not to the contrary, it had descended ?roiu 
sire to sire, blessing and bench ting generation after generation, 
lie, the counsel, would beg the jury to consider the ciFcct of oven 
an imaginary blow upon such a man—upon one, whose Nornmn 
ancestors had leapt on this soil of merry Englond, making it tbei^ 
own—on one whose prtigenitors had bled at Poictiers, and (Vessy. 
and Mai’st»uj-Moor, ainl—bnt ho would nut weary the attention of 
an enlightened jury by too minute an ciuuneratioii of the 
owed by England to the family of the distinguisbc<l individual wlni, 
at that moiuont unfortunaioly—be could not but say, unfortu- 
j)ately, stood at the bar. No : be would leave the number to bo 
filled up by the intelligence of the jury ho addressed, lie w'ould 
only again hog tlioui to cousider tho oflcct of an imugiiiary bb>w 
upon a man whose family had given generals to the field, digni¬ 
taries to tho court, ohancelloi'fs to the- 

Hero tho learned <!ouiisel—whose eye*liil« had for some time red¬ 
dened and freniblcd, burst into a flood of tears—sank down u]>on 
liis seat and sobbed in his liandkerehief. Tlie ciroct was very 
fine upon all in court. l.iadies plied their scent-buttles, and one 
or two, less guarded than the rest, violently blew tlicir uoso«. 
After a decent time allowed to grief, Mr. Montecuto Crawley, 
putting down emotion with giant will, was again upon his legs. 

Ho hud nothing more to say. With every eonfidence he lefi 
the ease of the nobleman at the bar in the Jmnds of the jury ; eoii- 
vinceil that they >vould arrive at such a verdict as would to tin; 
last daywof their lengthened lives contribute to tho sweet ties'?! and 
soundness of their nightly sleep, and tho pn^perity and Jmppijit',‘'S 
of their waking hours. 

The Judge summed up the ease with unusual brevity ; and ore. 
Mr. Monteentf; Crawley Imd w'cll dried his eyes, llie Jury returned 
a verdict— “ Not guilty.” 

Let us pass the burst of applause that -book llie roof— llu- 
crowding of friends about tlie innocent nobleman, no longer a pri¬ 
soner, with his almost instantaneous departure for London in tlie 
earriage-and-four, confidently prepared and waiting for him at thi 
prison walls. St. Jame^ is a free ifian. But our story has yet a 
prisonei*—Rt. Giles. 

The next tlay was appointed for li e tr«l of the returned con¬ 
vict. The court wa.s attended by a few idlers. Capstick, Bright 
Jem, and Becky—her face scalded with tears—were present; arid 
Mr. Tangle, as solicitor for the prisoner, was very busy, and spoke 
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in temis of considoraMc tonderness to the Member for Liquorish^ 
assuring him that at least lieavcu and earth should he moved to 
save St. Giles. “ I toll you, sir,” repeated the attorney—“I tell 
you, 1 ’ll move both hlavcn and earth. My interest can go no 
further.” 

^‘Not yet,” said Capstick, and his eye twinkled. 

“Silenro in tiio court!” c.\'c‘laimcd the officer, and the trial was 
continued. 

It was n very niattor-of-fact case. The prisoner at the bar had 
been eonvietod, when quite a hoy, of horse-stealing ; evidence 
was given of judgment, his identity was proved, and there could 
remain no doubt—nevertheless, if the jury liad a scruple tlio 
jtri.sunor ought to honetlt by it—of the erime of the culprit in the 
dock. Blast’s dying declaration of the innoccnco of St. Giles 
w'ns j)nt in ; but the judge, biting the end of his quill, shook 
bis head. ^ ^ 

Mr. Moulceutc CrUwley, not being very well from the wear- 
Slid-tear of hi.s emotions on the previous morning, albeit retained 
by oivlcr of St. .lames to defend St. Giles, Avas compelled to 
resign bis brief to bis junior, Avlio Avould be, Mr. Crawk^y 
comfortii'gly obs<'r\ed, a very promising young man one day. 
The young gciitlenian, evidently sjitisHcd himself with his defence 
of the prisoner, and, indeed, had hardly ceased to acknowledge 
the encouraging nod of tlie leader, when the judge, having 
shortly summed up, the juiy, not stirring from the box, returned 
tbtdi’ verdict—“Guilty.” 

There Avas a heavy fall upon the floor, and poor Becky, pale 
and insensible ns a corpse, was carried out. 

The judge placed the black cap upon his head. “ Prisouej at 
the bar,” he said, “ you have been tried by a jury of your fellow- 
oountryincn, and have been found guilty f t a nu^st heinous crime 
against the peace of our sovereign lord tliO king, and the laws of 
this realm. 1 am sorry that there i.s nothing in your case that 
pleads for the least chance t>f mercy. Far he it from me to add 
to your suff'eiing at this .noment by any harsh word of mine, 
iscvcrthcless, it is only duetto society that 1 should briefly dwell 
upon the career that has brought you to this most dreadful condi¬ 
tion. It appears that, altogether heedless of the blessings of a 
Christian society and Christian influences, you, at a very early 
age, in fact, ns a mere eliild, broke the commandment that says, 

* Thou sha\t not steal.’ Your thefts, I grant, Avero petty ones; 
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but robbery grows with growth. Vou proccodetl in your reckless 
conduct, and were at length—1 have the eunvictiun before me— 
condemuod to death for horse-siealing. 

“ Aly lord, the deposition I ” cried Cnpitick. 

“ Take that man into custody, if he speaks anotli^cr word,” 
thundered the judge to the officer. Then, after a j»ausc, he con¬ 
tinued. 

The deposition shall be forwai'ded to the proper quarter; hut I 
would solemnly advise you, prisoner at the bar, to indulge in no 
vain hope upon tiiat head. As 1 have already said, you were 
condemned to death for horse-stealing, when tlu‘ royal clemency 
intervened, and your sentence w'as comrmitod to transportatitm. 
You were sent to a country, blest .with a salubrious climate and a 
most fertile soil. And yon ought to have shown your gratitude 
for your deliverance from a Khaineful death by remaining in your 
adopted land. Howc'/tir, your natural hamlnyss of heart prompted 
you to fly iu the face of the king's merey, and to return to this 
kingdom. The punishment for this crime is wisely ordered hy our 
law to be death. This punishment you will suffer. In the time, 
liowevor, that Avill elapse ere you are called from this world, you 
will ho attended by a Christian minister, who will instruct your 
harkened mind with the glorious truths of (‘hristianity; will 
teach you their goodness, their abounding mercy, and, above all, their 
sharit}’ for all men. You will have the incnns of this consolation ; 

[ implore ymu, make use of them. And now', the sciitenec of this 
30 urt is that you bo taken to whence you came, and he hanged by 
Jic neck until you arc dead.” 


Briefly, St. Giles was not hanged. No. St. James repeated 
the good work of his boyhood, and—“aided bv Capstick, who made 
lis maiden speech in I'arlianicnt on the question, calling the 
ittentlon of the minister Iti the confession of Blast—Rt. Giles was 
mrdoned. Tie married Becky, and lived and died a decent shop- 
ieeper. Indeed, he had so far beaten the prejudices of the world, 
that ere he parted from ii, he had bcosi intrusted with the duties 
)f churchwarden. 

St. James, a few weeks after the wcyit abroad, made the 
grand tour, returned, married a duke's daughter, and to the end 
of bis days, supjjorted to the utmost the dignity of liis q^er. 

Mr. Crossboue, defeated iu his hopes of court prelcrmont, again 
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rotircd to the country, to cultivate the’weeds of life. He, however, 
iiaii the HiibBequent satisfaction of transporting Mr. Kohert Willis for 
liiiihway robbery ; an operation performed at tho cheapest cost to 
Mr. ('rossbone, as the i|3bbcr pillaged him of only four and two- 
^jtence and a tobacco-stopper. 

A metropolitan tombstone still attests tlic plcsasing fact, that Mr. 
Tangle died at tlie age of eighty-two, “ a faithful husband, an 
artcetioinite father, and an unswerving friend. His charity was 
iih boundless as it was unostentatious.*’ Thus speaks Tangle’s 
tonih-.Htonc ; and w’ho—save it may bo tho recording angel—shall 
(MUitrudict a tomb-stone? 

An<l Clarissa—What of ('larissa ? She shrank from the world, 
and living, was not of life, but died the daily death of a wasting 
licart—one other victim to the thousands gone and—to come. 

And Capstiek, at the end of the first session, took otKec— 
Ix'carne the steward of the Chiltrcn llandre/ls. He and Hright 
Jem went back to the‘Tub, and many a time would talk of the 
cjvents that, all imperfectly, we have chronicled in those pages. 
CapHtiek retained his old humour to tho last. He wo\dd often talk 
of St, James and St. Giles, and would always end his disiourf-c 
with something like these Avords :— 

“Well St. James sneaked away upon a tour, and St. Giles was 
pardoned ; all right that it should be so. Nevertheless, Jem, a.s 
it’s turned out, it's mure like the happy w'irid-up of a story on 
paper than a bit of real life. I can’t make it out how it bas¬ 
so ha]>pcn 4 ‘d ; for I expected nothing less than that St. Giles- 
Avouhi be Imnged, and the Lord St. .lameH sent to some foreign 
court as English Ambassador.” 


TJiE END. 
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NrtD iJoofis. 

RALrii Roister Doister, r Comedy by NinrotAS tToALL. And the 
I'lUGicniK OF GoRiionnc, by Thomas Norton and Thomas 8A(i<viLi.E. 
With Intnuinctory MetnoiTs: edited by W. Ddarant Cont'&u^ F.S.A. 
8\o, ]Viiit;«‘d for the SlmkcsiMaro Sueitty. 

I’liE first ronu'dy in the ICnglisli hinguage carries the iiiiiul b.ick, as 
to a fountain, up a Jong and mighty Ktreain ; from this sing])' well 
what a liicraline has flowed—what an endlcw< iUustralum of human 
life and l.h«' world! How soon it expatided into a literature st) noble, 
that it must ondurc with human nature itself! The origin of this, the 
greatest and the most original class of modern literature—a literature 
that may W'ell stand in#complete oppositioi^to the classic*—is <if itself 
higlily interesting; and the iShakespeaiv Sociefy lias never employed 
itself better than in giving, wnth all the perfection and accuracy tliat 
Bchoiarship could boatow, these two eui'ly munuments and key-stones 
to our unique and magnificent dnuua. 

Of the intrinsic merits of these antupie jdays, it is not our intention 
to dissertate ; had they not been the earliest knuw'u, aiul in all prolu' 
bility the first productions of the respective Muses in this country, w-e 
still think they wonhl have deserved careful editing, and be worthy of 
reprinting. In the comedy is strongly expressed the broad mirth 
peculiar to our nice, and in the tragedy “ the high and stately 
grandeur” which, if sometimes deficient in grace, is typical of that 
national energy winch has covered the sea with ships, aiirf the land 
with railroads. 

The following brief account of each, from Mr. Cooper’s full and 
accurate preface and memoirs, must be ijiteresting to tiic reader;-— 

“ It is well known tliat tlie <*xi8tence of a copy of Ralph Roister Doister, 
as pi’intcd in 1 was only disoovored Ir IfilM, and that the letter of Mery- 
greeke (see pp. 17 and 54' wa? quoted by T. Wilson in < Th<? Rule of 
Reason, cuiiteinyiig the ani ot logirpie,’ printed in 1.5 /jI, where he gives it 
as * All example of such doutitful writing, which i>y reoMin of pointing, msy 
have a tluablo nense nr contrary meaning, taken out of an Interlude inado by 
Nicholas IJdall.’' The antliordiip of lldall was firat establislwd by Mr, 
Collier, in his Hist, Kiigl. Jjraiu. Poetry,ii. p, 44/V This Coine«ly must 
therefore have preceded by at least fifteen (oud I Ixilieve by not tliau 
thh’ty) years Still’s comedy of ‘ Gainmcr fluitou’s Needle,’ acted in 
* The scene of Rslph Ridster Doister,* says Mi*. Collier, * is laid in London, 
so that in no .slight degree it is a represeniation of the inanners of more 
polished society, exhibiting some of the peculiatities of tbi'ikuj^ and acting 
iu the metropolis, at the j[>erioU when it was w'rittcn. It diviaed into acts 
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nu>I h(;oncn, and in one of the eai'licnt productions for t!ie sta^, which haa 
reached us, in a printed eliapc, with tliesc distinctiouR.' The interest of the 
plot, il)c <;ii>vcruo»H of the sitnatiuns, ami the wit and humour of (he dialogue, 
all u'lirrunt the title of a tme ('oniedy. It \vas> repi'inted, hut without par¬ 
ticular cure, hy JanieH Coiiffpton, for the llt-v. Mr. llrigg-s in IfiUJ ; and 
^a]so, with more attention, but still witli several errors, hy V. Marshall, in 
IhUl ; and again, in lll.'lO, by Thomas VMiite. in the Hrst vnlniiie of hia 
‘Old Kngltsh Drama.’ Of the notes to the edituu) of 1>1*1 I have largely 
aMiileil myself. 


Till* Tragedy of Gorhodue was written for and exliihited at one. of the 
famous (^hristinuM festivities holden at tlie Inner Temple in tin' early part of 
tiuwn JOU/.aheth's reign, and was afferwurds ae(f»l by tin* geiith-uieii of the 
Inner Temple, * hefun'the Queue's most e'ccelleut Slajeslie in her higlmes 
court at Whitehall, the ]Hr.h .Ismiiary, J.'itH.' It was not, however, printed 
til) l.'itfo |>y William Gnflith ; I'roiii wlial .MS. doe.s not iippi'ar. 

“ Kor the eharueb'r of the Tragedy itselt J iieod oiiI\ reler to the di.scri- 
niinatliig and ijnalilied praise of Sir l’hilj]> iSydnoy, Lainh, and Collier ; 
and to Itymor and J’ope'.s dii'eet and somewhat cKtravagtiiit ojunious of its 
beauty. Dr^deii and Oldhatn, who eritieiseil it inlversel^v, set-m never to 
have .seen a eo)>y, or, at any r«te, iievt'r to have siaM<*d tlie woi K. V\ hiit- 
ever he its di'aiiiatie jnerits, however, the play isremarivjihh’ fm the following 
<*har.'ieteristics ; it vxas tlie first liistorieal snhjeet regularly brought upon 
. (lie stage of this country ; it is the eai'liest evtaiit pieee, which <‘!in with any 
fitness ho cidlod a tragody ; and it was the first jday in the English lungiiag«* 
written in hlank vem'. llovv long it kept the stage has not bci-ii nseertained, 
but the si)h}''et was finpiilar, and W, Ilanghloii, in .March, l.'i!)5», and Ajuil, 
JtihO, rt'ceivetl from llenslovve, in difloront jinyments, X'4 KV-i, for liis ‘ hooke 
railed feres and jiorro.v.’ ” 


The nicMiioirs of Lilall, Norton, and Sackville are full and oxlrtmiely 
intere.sting, and throw u stroiigi'r liglit on the autliorai and the literature 
of the tiine^ than is to be found elsewhere. The Shakesjieare and 
other Societies of the same kind have been reg.atded by general readers 
as so Mxclnsively devoted to antiquarian literature as to be removed 
from the sympathy of the more universal scholar. Though there may 
be some truth in this remark, it aiqilies loss to tin* Shakespeare Society 
than any otlior. In the present instaiue is given a book, wl.ich, 
treating as it does of a most impqrtant era of l.'yrature, is one neces¬ 
sary to be known to eveiy intelligent stiuh . i, aiul comprising in 
addition two vigorous and originar wmks. And out of the thirty^ 
volumes already i.ssued by this liihgent Society, will lie found many 
liiglily interesting to the general rea<U'r. All will be necessary to tho.se 
wlio are eager to comprehend r'very phrase of the great dramatist ; hut 
tho-e vyho only road him for ihtj-obvious pa.ssagi*s of poetry and wisdom, 
"o ill still find amongst these volumes many as interesting to him as the 
whole of them are to the archaaological student. This last issue 
nec\'saary to every libitry that has a shelf for the drama. 
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A Yrar of CoN^i.ATiON. Mits. Bi thib, lute Fa.\.n\ IvKy.iu.r. 2 Y«j1h. 
po»t H%’o. F. Moxou. 

TlKCOLLi:rrioNB of Malta, Srrii.v, ano thk C^ntjnknt, llv rrvuY Wil¬ 
li a Jun,, Egq. ) Vol. IVsij). Hm>. IVamT ^i. (’o., lAliiil)iii'^)i. 

Tuay'els in the Kast. lly C'onstan’Tinl Tisnir.NDuorr. Trjiiisliit<n1 frouf 
tlie (tcnnau, by W. 13, SjircKARO. 1 Yol. IGiuo, Lojignian & (.'o. 

Wanhehinos or a Piloiom i> the Kiivonw ur Mont Blanc ani> the 
JuNGFUAi’ Alts. By Bkouor Ciir.iALu, PJino, W. rollinx, 

Yii.w*, a-Foot ; oa, J3rKO]*i: Seen with Knm'mik anj> Staif. By J. 
\ui> Ta^lou. T>\o Part’^, KJiuo. Ni w York ajnl London : Wil< } 
and i*utn:un. 

Oral! thf‘ iitlvaritaL'cs tb.aL wealth and leisure jjflbnJ, perhaps the 
po^^(M■ ol travolliiiii is the ino^t onvicfl. 'I'lie soherest ininiJs ai«^ stinni- 
1 it< <i by the Mieces.sion of iio\eliies which it aft'onls ; and tho senses 
iii'vei h*>hl sii justifiab^ij a sway over^tho intellect, as when they are in- 
^liilp'il with all the stimuli of ]»eip('lual*chftiigc. and ate le^aled in 
eM'iy way under the plea of ohtainin^^ intellectual ad^aiilit^'c^s. Tho 
formal, the conventioiial, the dull, equally with the man of tho W'orld, 
tin' man of intellect or h^arnin^', find clcli^ihl in this ri'asonahlo idle- 
no'.s, this indolent activity. It is the ucaiesi ajiproach to individual 
fie'*(Ioin that can he attainerl hy t’iviliscd man ; and, peihaps, the spit it 
is never so light, the feelings so disengageil, as, when about to start on 
travelling expeditions, we prejiarc for adventure of a most gentle kind, 
;ind hid adieu to the formalities and the loutine of eveiy-day existence. 
It ha'', iu Some men, merged into a passion which tho giealest dangers 
could not moderate, nor the most painful ondurauce.s suhdne. Ledyaid 
jicrishcd in the pursuit of a taste iu which, lie conl'c.ssed, he endured so 
inucl) that he would neither write nor tell wjiat lie Ijad .suffered in 
]i;issing through Norway in the winter. Hundreds of others could make 
tin’ same confession; and tho ardour for travel, and tho passion for adven- 
tino, no douht crowded the lanks of the crusaders with men who mistook 
much restlcssni-ss for much religion. The incliiiatiou'iu no way ahaled, 
hut rather increased, hy the restrictions of modern .society ; and of this 
w e have proof hy the volumes at the head of lliis notice, as w^ell by 
iiumenuLs others on our table. 

In thi.s Bruinniagem agt, however, every luxiuy has its cheap substi¬ 
tute, and not only the gent for the gentleman, but electro-gold and olcc- 
tio-genis, and a ««mpleie gndation from Kin^ Hudson’s house to the 
fen-pounder. Literature, too, supplies flie universal craving excited by 
the universal imitation, and the press ihnlv yields travels for all those 
w'lio cannot shake off “ the chain on thi*K ^bill»”, and are bound to the 
purlieus of the law courts and the hospi .i'.n, ot by the dominion of the 
counting-house, Those wdio cannot have sensations tlu ninplves partici¬ 
pate ill iho.-c others iiv.P' fortunate, and enjoy, sec nddiand, the glow 
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oi enthusiasm created by the contaci of the wonders of nature and the 
beauties of art. They have the advantage, too, of choosing their com¬ 
panions, and can make a choice, as a cmdtictmr^ of the impulsive, 
ardent, downright, and observant Mrs.Bntler; piccisc Mr, Williams; the 

'“gent Taylor, a pedestrian tourist; the learned and 
; or the controversial and Calvinistic Cheever. 
must give the preference to tJic lady ; in nowise 
hotter sox, but because there is in her book a 


porsevenng and intcllij 
r^'jigiouH Tischendorff 
l^Jr our own parts, we 
because she is of the 


greater amount of genuine impression rc*corded, and a greater amount 
of expericuee gathered than in the jourhals of the gentlemen. 

Mrs. Ihitlor is wilhil: she dares much, but often succoeds. She sets 
down an impression as forcibly as it occurred, and dashes ofi*a descrip¬ 
tion without any sorting of terms or niccness of phra.se. If slui is not 
always delicate, she is always inie ; and she is so pure of spirit, that .she 
can afford to disp<'nRc with particularity of expression, As she is also 
of a very impuKivi- nature, {judging entiady by her writings,) she sees 
and endures double that of phlegmatic travellers, whether pilgrims or 
philosopheis. 'rogether with a catalogue rammnee of the museums 
and wonders she visit*!, she gives ns dramatic expositions of the oUior 
visitors, and the showmen. Her page is ever sliniug with life, and we 
have tlie reflex of a very lively spirit shedding the influence of intelli- 
I'ence and activity, if not of gaiety, on all it come.s in contact with. It 
IS true llie lad}’ i.s very egotistic; .somewhat even exacting ; chides 
roughly biutkers’ clerks who a.sk ref|UTsito qneslions, and anathematise.s 
cnstom-liouse officers, who pursue the cold routine of official duties, 
un.subduod by the magic of name or manner. Still, she has quick eyes, 
and a happy f‘xpre.shian for all that is odd, or or novel ; largo 


sympathies with the grand ami tb.e beautiful; is bold in heart as well 
as uttoranci'; and the memories of so much genius of her own, and her 
fine family, c^ing amund her, that, in spite of a tinge of arrogance and 
.HeJf-a«sertion, .slie hecoines the involuntary heroine of her rnvn work, 
and the book i.s closed with the feeling that we have made a friend, 
though we have lo^.t the individual. 


“A Year of Consolation ” is not only a record of travels, but 
feelings : and these are as frequently expres»ed in icrse a.s in prose— 
in lutle tablets of pootiy, or brightr sentences, wnit prurtty images and 
strong feelings. It is not a grand heroic pictv.ro, but a mosaic work, 
made up of bright and shining bits There is occasionally a vein of 
sorrow and melancholy, and a Bvionic strain is often apparent, but 
those (u>me so closely in contact with a sly humorous observation, and 
a never-ceasing vigilance n.s to money matters, that the keenness of one’s 
sympathy is assuaged by the extntmc care that is exemplifled. By the 
way, it might occur to some readers, that it is not only vintners, and 
batters, and peatmasters, that set an exorbitant price on their services 
or thchr merchandise. The consolations of religion are also so promi¬ 
nently expressed, and seem to be so fervently felt, that the lachrymose 
verse may be taken to be a verbal utterance of a pasdng sentiment. 
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We can only give a slight sample from those varying vohiines, as wo 
mast pass on to our other travellers. Hero is one of her laurlscnpus :— 

Wc passed close along the Jake of Atbano, whose inelnucholy, cherrli ss- 
looking water goes deep down frmnthe very hunla;^ • drowning, dismal-looking 
v/ator, like a smooth polished floor of solid durk-grtipii marble—it made lue 
shudder. The water Ikus tnki'ii the place of I lie fires of n volcano ; and tho* 
gloomy Htilhiesa that bromls tjvi*r the whole ivmnnhlcs the n‘po!ie of i‘\hau8fcr«d 
eouvulsicm, and filled me with a sort of awe in .s(>ite of Uh sniiliug M'alis of 
vivid ehestimt, and moonlight-lookyig patch«‘H of silvery olive trees, and 
green garbnds of the vineyards on its bnuks. How mneh less IxMintifiil I 
thought it, becaus*' so mueli less friendly and bumaiie, than the lovely little 
lake between Lenox and .Stockbi'kige, with its shalbiw sunny shortw, where 
the transfianmt water plays ov'cr broad sialis of glittering granite— its middle 
depths of dark(‘»t Kapphitv, and the mysterious bower of pine trees wbeneo 
ibe Kjiviugs that fe<'<l ii come, under which the white fiiitprani wntorlilies, 
like a company of nymphs, float and roc.K in the sluule. At mid'day wc 
rested ami cat our limch under a noble tree, high above the lake ; thence 
]«aHsing along the upper gallery, as it is eallod, u winding road witli splendid 
single trees loaning ovei* it, producing the nijpa enchanting effect of light 
and slifule. At A Ibano w'c resiuned our earHage. Jml rcturimd home thi'ongh 
(’astel fiaudolt'o, and along the side of the laki-, where the, great Roman 
eiiiiasary was maile, when, m the tw'ilighl times of the coiujucat of Veii, it 
overfhoved its bunks. 'J'lie whole drive was aihnirai»ly beiuitiful: on one 
side of ns th<* (b*f«|vlying, vmv! niitiitue lake—tlie campugim, bounded by tluv 
glittering Mpditerramniu, on the otlier. There are no words for the splen¬ 
dour and beauty of the scone Behind Marino w'e passed a iK^antifiil glen, 
II fine wood, and tliu grey buildings of the village hemming it in on either 
side ; wliib- in the deep roelcy ravine, a lat^u stone fountain, a ruslihig 
brook, ami uti ivy-manlli*d ruiuod tower, formed a perfect and most romantic 
pictui'e.*’ 

And lieii', a specimen of her passionate poetry, feeling slrflggliiig with 
intcll<*ct fur an intelligible utterance : — 

ON A SYMl'HONY OF BKKTHOVKN. 

“ Tonible imisie, whose strange iithTance ► 

Seem'd like the »t|wll of sorat dread conscious trance ; 

Iinpotent misery, helpless d(*spair, 

With (lir-off visions of things dear and fair ; 

Beatless desire, sharp [loigitant agonies ; 

Soft, thrillmg, molting, tender menuirics ; 

Struggle and tr^minist, and around it all, 

Tlie Beavy mtiflling folds of soyte black fiaU 
Stifling it slowly ; a wild w'ail for hfo, 

Sinking in darkness—a short passionate strife 
Witli hideous fate, ertishing th» “f-ul earth ; 

Sweet snatcliea of some niekncboly mtrih j 
A creeping fdar, a shuddering dismay) , 

Lt^ the cold dawning of some fatal day; 
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J)ua fact'H p'owing puK* in distant lauds ; 

Uepartin;; feet, and slowly hcvrnng hainls ; 

Voices of love, S[teaKinK th« words of hati',— 

TIh- mockery <»f a bh-ssirig come tm) late ; 

Loveless and hopeless life, witli memory,— 

Thfii eurse tlmt inaaic tKtcinM to speak to me.” 

The rest of onr .travellers arc much simpler persons to deal with. 
If they have less of genius thf*y are also less wayward and more on a 
level with every-day life. Their enth&Kiasin nexer ri.sos into passion, 
nor their emotions into poetry. 

Mr. I’enry Williams, junior, has flitted thn)H|;h Malta, Sicily, Italy, 
and Switzerland, with utilitaiiaii motives—to levivo the health of his 
family, gratify his own tastes, and, we inn'.t add, we think, to write a 
book. He appears (as he )naude‘'ls him.s<'ll in ])rint) to he on remark¬ 
ably good terms with }iim.s(;ir. and nr)t too easily swayed by the judg¬ 
ment of others. Tlie (Ji'»sertatif»ns of the learned—the highest produc¬ 
tions of art—the most celehrated scenes in nature^ arc despatched u ith 
a brief sonteiice of approbation or disapprobation ; and too frequently 
with the latter. He too, lik*; his fellow travellers, write.s as if no vvoik had 
preceded him on the subject, and a.s if Italy wa.s a vitgin land to the 
touiist, and her magnificent shovx-plaees iniknouuto reader or Iravelh'r. 
He, however, rather takes to the comic or lively stylo of narration-— 
:in increasing fashion since friend Tjtmar^h wa.s facetious all the way 
from the (’hops of tlie C’hannel to Grand Cairo ; but notwithstanding, 
this .‘"train is jjreferahle to the dolorous. It i.s to be regretted that the 
staple of all imulern travelling narration is intense egotism. It would 
be a great iinjU'ovement in this style of composition if, emulating the 
lirst great tourist, Julius Cicsar, it could be composed in the third 
person. *. 

Mr. \Villiams'8 book is not however without its u.scs ; we do not sym¬ 
pathise witli his taste, nor defer to his judgment; but it contains, in a 
brief space, a good deal of information which must be serviceable to 
those desirous of pursuing the same route. It is not ihapsodical ; an i 
there is some of the colouring of a romantic niird. Italy seems n»> 
more to him than ^V''ales or Bcotlanil, as regards a-sociation—a power 
of mind, by the way, not so fre([ueut with pu- '.shing travellers as it 
ought to be. However, if xve have not any poetry, we have a good 
many facta. Though travellers .strangi ly disagree. Mrs. Hutler tells us 
the women of iionie are very ba;*dso;ue ; Air. W'iliiams the contraiy. 
Hut as tho sexes have never aj ■ -..eci on the subject of finale beauty, 
Alt'. IVilliams is probably right; fftid moreover i.s confirmed by the thou¬ 
sand and one other writers of tours through Italy. The following is a 
strange announcement as fp Thonvaldsen:— 

** Nothing can be more eourteous and polite than the reception given by 
the artists to those who visit their 'studios, though these visits must occa- 
eioually l>c most cruel interruptions. A sculptor, however, suffers less tlmn 
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ft j)ftint«r from tin- infliction : his mndol once coraulctcd, ilic chief part of 
tile lubour which fulls to his fthnfe is iicnrly at an end. Tite principal portion 
of the niurblc work is a matter rule anil coin])as>4, ami is doin' by tlc)>uty, 
HO that ho probably Ls occasionally able to uifonl a few horn's for idleness. 1 
was rather surprificd at hcariii}' it staled as a ^lotorious fact, with rc^jjardto 
Thurwaldseti, that he rarely touched the marhle in tiny of his later work:^ 
some of which he had never even scou after their completion. Of tliis the 
Swiss lion at Lucerne may ho quoted an an instance. , Hut to the painter, 
fiequent interruptions are a sevimts evil. Ho ha.s little assistance to depend 
n]ion from the liand^ of others.* llis eolours may be placed upon liin 
jMilette, .and iiis bi'ushc.s wasited ; but few lik\. tiitru.stin;^ tho smallest port 
<if tlie dcsij^n to .any hands bur their onn.” 

(hi lelookinj; over Mr. Williams’H hook, wo ormnot. hut. .admit that 
ho has er.ammed very ;;roal number oi facts into his little volume, 
;ind tlnal it, is a useful guide-book, with .a gvc.ator liveliness of style than 
usually belongs to that very ilnll <'!ass of liieuiture. The following note 
m.'iy be iiUNtnictive to country cousins :— 

“ This wflrd is written Coliseum, Cplisauini, and Colosscuni. 1 

have ad<*pted the latter, as being Uie nearest U) Cidos-sus, fnan wln-neo nil 
tliree .art.* d< rived, from the well-known fact of a colossal statno of Noro 
havijig been discovered in the iinmediato vicinity of the Amjdiithontre.” 

AVc have now to turn to a more sulemu travellov, and a morn siihlimo 
region. Constantine Ti.schendorlK pursued his way through the Holy 
JjfUid, not as an idle louri.yt, but a fervent pilgrim. He solicits 
attention to hi.s “ llililieo-criucal ” labours, .and expres.ses ' a hope 
that aninl the mighty struggle of ocelesiasfical interesl.s, a salutation 
will bo wokinne to many from that land of palms, whence theimptMi.sh- 
able W'oi'd of Peace' Iras lesouiided to every one that has a lieait fitted 
to be it.s leceptacle.*’ * 

W'e turn over the leaf of his preface, and plunge into his book, 
rc.‘?|>octfnl of his sincero and awlent devotion. Sor will it any way deceive 
the I'e.ider. 11 is worthy of tire name of a book of travels ; and, in the 
more luxurious times of btjok-niaking, would have Ireeii published in a 
goodly quarto, and would heave been ifr'irl with profouild respect by rich 
scholars, and piobahly reviewed .at i;f!ge in one of the two (^aarterlios. 
It ahourid.s with interesliiig information and learning, pleasingly 
expressed. It is a hook worlliy to be jmt beside Purchas his J'il- 
grimnu's,” Clarke, anti tin •••' travellers truly woitliy of the name, who 
travel, not only to record every dinner they miss, or their .squalibJes 
with postina.stcr^ and cnurieis, but to convey a knowledge of mankind, 
and the oiirth in its \vo^d?.JU^ variety, ^ueh know and feel the power 
of asHocialion, and their egrrti.sm vanisho'-m llieir veneration and appre¬ 
ciation of the places they visit. We h .se nwi-ooiu to say more, and 
can only give the following sample of 1style. The first portion of 
the sentence might have been uttered by ‘‘The Ahdern Taiicred*’ 
himself. 
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JeniHalem is said to Ho In tlie centre of the earth ; a marble wreath in 
the centre of the pavement of the Church of Idio I lol)? Sepulchre iudieaUs 
its [ti’cciHe position. This calculation Is donbtU'HsIy erroneous ; but 
JeruHalem is to the natioiii^ of the earth’s eireumlercucc the {jreat maternal 
heart wherein heat the pidsiitiotis of their own hearts, the eye of the piljfrini 
(listinetly fei K, Christians ot the East ami of the West, as various in their 
eoiiieshioiis iiH in tlicir liuigua;;es, Madionieums, Jews, all dwell beneath the 
rools of the Holy •City. It is not worldly interests that have hero drawn 
them tii;;etlier ; not the pruniptitii;s of vanity, but the iinpiilst' to pray uptiii 
a siteml and holyaho\o any utm-r spi»t in the iviifld. Ilclieveis in 
M'dionietanimn possc*ss here their ineomparable iuo-mju" elevated over the 
ruiiiK of th<) temple of Sr)!oinon. All else i.s open to the inspection of the 
sl.i'an;»cr. Omar's iiiosipM* rilniie i.s inviolably ehised to him. ('linstians 
eoii^;vegate here beneath the eu]tol:ts rain'd ovc-r (luljji.lLa and tho SepnleJtre 
ot mil’ Lord. What ni ei>m]ian.sou wjth tins is the inai'iiifietiict* of St. 
I’eter’s or the splendour of I'.iul’s ? 'I'he eliildren of Israel'come hitlier 
from afar. Whnt do tlie^ eall their property Hinoin; ail the holy tJiinjrs of 
llu' eity of D.avid { A nairow corner almie reinuitis to them of Jehovah’s 
t''n)lile to Knee] within and weep. Whoeould upjv'oneb thm pluee oflHinon- 
tatioiion a l''riday, wlicn««’ohieii are never w'.'intie;f w'ith tears beneath their 
veils, w’ithuul synipatiiisin^; deeply with the fale ot tins jveople J It calls the 
patriarchs, with whom (lod diseonj’.sed, its Hneesl4ir.s ; in Havid ami Solomon 
it po-r.ewd priuecb wlio.se \vis«loni the world adui'rcs,and the voices of tli*' 
prwphets addressed them in sublime ami itii|>erib!iable Jane(Uir;e. Jl vt.whl 
!<iiih as ilie ehosen jjioople of Hod, a holy otwia in Immanily, nurtui’in^ in 
heal t the j>romise of the Meunlah.” 

T!u' W'auderiof a, I’ilgiirn in the Shadow of !MonL llhiiic, and 
the Jiin^'frnu Alp.s/’ by tlio Ivev. Donor (’lioever, is also u hook so Jar 
of a lii;;her ela-s (ban iho lune roeortl of a holulnv tourist, that it 
arnhiiiuus of drawing heriuoji.s from Nloiie.s,” and for ‘^good” we 
Mills! .say ^ lossou.s ill everything.” So far we go with our traveller; 
i>ut think his book would have been mortJ amusing, and therefore more 
heiielieial, as well as more extensive in its operation, if he'had not 
quilo so much symbollM d his descFiptions, and, as it were, almost re- 
wriM“n his lectures on tlie I’ilgiiinV Piogre.ss.” 

The fast-increasing flux of literature overwIr .ming ils,almost, in our 
critical cripacity, willi it.s inundation, ha' <a>jnpelloii us to consider 
wh ir natural boimd.ary llioro is to such a < .ara-.t of writing. It never 
could be intended ih n i very ouo should he writers, or at least pub¬ 
lishers. and Iherefoiv we cone, ivv: that there is a kind of “rightdivine ” 
bv'stowod on the chosen ot .‘.(.••lie ; and ihost* who cannot ju.stify. or vlo 
not inanifovst their tiile t< '.in.- con-niis.sion of the god Should be arrested, 
and put under restraint, as tlie vagal)0!ids of htorature, ami be sent 
liaek to some Imnest and humbler calling. We cannot think that “ih^* 
ugh I divitie” of writiftg ctui be awarded to Dr. Cheever. He indeed 
puls liimsolf out of court, for he tells us he hopes only to express what 
he himself felt at tlie sublimities of nature, in the regions through 
which ho travollod, and tliat he cannot hope to re-create in his rea'ici 
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the sioiisations that have so affected Ijim. Now the divine faculty *' is 
exactly that wliich would eiiahle him to do this; and if he cannot 
effect this, then he should confine himself to jirivate utteiancc. or 
scientific forms of e>]>ression. • 

Dr. Clj<‘4*ver is an American, and his work has been roprintt^ 
without a word to tliat effect : a proceedinj^ which, tiioui;li truly 
American, i^ oy no Bieun.s woithy of Hiilish iniiialiuii, lie is an 
aident. ai>pai<'nily, devout Calvinislic minister, well infoiined in 
liis pi'olV.sjiimal liieratuie, and< st» far, qualified to speak of many 
inaltj'is, 'riie coiitmu.al mmyliii^^ of rlivme and Imiuaii affairs, the 
osti'i'i.'iti Ml- t<ine ot his <lisseilaiien, and llit vehemence* oi lii.s iipinioiis, 
toijeiher With (In' indeslrucuhle ec;oti-in common to all travellers, 


lendei hi- hunk heavy reading. Tjie eveil.istini' fn'shiu'ss of ii:ihir<*, 
howt'ver, emn'-s to ln,s aid, ami anylhiiia that ii\ive.s or rai-es np 
images o^ihai great and nohle legioii mu-t inlt'ie-t. Ainl uolwilli- 
sl.Miding 'he liuiidu'ils of desci ipUniis est.iiit of tli(‘ iH'Mintaiiis .Mid 


\alleys of .''Wi!/eiland, the roa«li.M 'i< nev'i weaiy of the suhject, though 
he may he ol tin* nai^itor. The followup is one ol the nmst pielui- 
e-ipje p'ls.-.'sgi's we ha\e met. and the clo-.ng ]>:iv:iL:i:ipli will show (In* 
olVicnms wav m whieh iho ihicfoi will ihmk for his laadei, not giving 


liim a chance foi rellectioii. 


“ lSi)W we fiverlook tin* Vale 4if the Tpiier Hash, with ilie winding 
through it. A- 1 sit upon a rock hy the way-sule and slwteli these wiirds, 
the air i*- ndl orniehidy, the birils are singing thonghlfiillN, the large gra--- 
hoj>]M'rs make a ‘aninTiiiis merrv elurping,and the bells <il th*- goats are link' 
ling among llio In rhage and trees on the sides of the mount.lins. Tin' dew y 
mist liii.« not yet pas,-ed from the gra.ss, but li‘'s in a lion, tr;(ns|.arent lia/.e 
o\er ilie nii-adtiw Halt wa\ aertj.ss lies the tleep .shadow ol a irilglily moun¬ 
tain p('alv, <tV4T wliieli tin* Min is rising ; but Iwyoiid Ibis sh:ni<* llic cliuli Is 
and chiinp'' ol' iri-ts are glittering and rmoking in the m'»rniiig sunsliiue. 
The mist-elonds are now lingering only within the rhlges of the farthest 
mountains, while the whole grand outline cuts the dee|i eloudle-.s hhio of 
heiiMii. The .•■hafts of light shoritdown into the vale, past the angular peaks 
.and defiles. .N'l language eaii tell tin* beauty of the \irw, I eould sit lure 
for hours, not desiring ti* stir a ste|i lurthcr. The mmd uud heart are filled 
with its lo\eline-s, ami one caniioi lielp^ble^hing Hod lor the gr< at and pure 
enj.ynienl of beholding it. H h.n grace may but ■-aiietify it, it will be lil e a 
sweet ■.•haj'ter of hi.s word, riini one may 20 on f,. w.\v, relreslied a- I*il 

grim vvii'i wln-n be bad g; .^'^l over tlie distant ceb—fial glory fj'om the 
Dcleetable mountainH.” 


Views A*fi»C'l ; or, En: 'posecn witji Knajisriek ami S'.-iff,” is also a 
reprint, or indeed an act'.i.:! inqiortatien .sii Aiiie:n ',n hi>ok. Surely 
noth mg hut llv greater cl ic.ajin ess gai.-o'! hva\ojiling priMiient to the 
Jiulhois can iK’C.'ision this u-eh-ss in*) ■' ' t hook*'' ot ii/iM-l. Jf our 


own authors and tiavellers ,‘mo getting r prudojil and lojhearing in 
tlieir puhJic.’n'.ons, it is hut soirv Ucatim.’!t to overw) < lift us with the, 
continental and American n.'uiators. 
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Mr. T;i3-lor, the ;mthrtr, in ;i journf'j'nifin piintor, who sii[»pf>rfofl 
1)3" his business and conespondenre dunne a two ^'’pars’ travel 
ill Kiinip“. S\u-h a travellor is lik'd^' to opon new prouiul ; to bo 
iiatuial and iVro in his descriptions, ami to extoml the hori/.on ot oui 
, knowledge bo^'oiid the highway's, posting-houses, shows, natural and 
artificial, ^^hil:h in general comprise the range of llu' more monied 
man’s j»rogr(‘ss. Nor are we disappointed in anv- consideialde degiee. 
'I'lioiigh w*' mnsl 'sav' that a reiiain imitati\e M‘in inns tiirtuucb all 
traxellers, and that mediocre abilit;', wlicther euUivated nr iineulti- 
vateil, yields but an insipid and un*-iiisfving repast, is tlenv 

< v<‘r such a «lisjiioji«ntiona<e gO'Si[i ns to diuiui.s, tea',, and snpjiers, 
ebarge-^, riistom-house oJlict'i's, and landloids ? It surelx- would lender 
Hie ne\t l»*tok of tr.ivels more le.'idable :f tli<' jnniier v.eii' empoweied 
(ostiike out Ibis sli ic,»l_v[>ed'twadflle and indicate the hiatus thus 
caused with sfais. 

'Fhis and some other nt the books we bare noticed eont.iin tlie 
ii'iial iliapsodies a!>im 1 tile Itliine scenery ; but w’e lia%i) he'trd onr> or 
1 wo iiidejii'udenl wliisper.s, that ilistaneo lends eiirbaiitnient to »b*> 
aiew,*’ and that, with the CMs'ptiou of a \erv' few [»oinls, ruon- homely 
vii'\v.s can show greater ln\"iuties, 

Mr. 'I'aylor, though we <lo not think he miieli elevates tlie cliaraclei 
of the niodeni IraNell* r, has literarv ea]iacity ; and poetical gleams 
bleak out in bis iiaii.itive, and occasionail}' animate' bis dcscr:jitioiis 
aid his cntieiMns. lie is also gay and geotl-natuioil. "Md has no 
leaven of souriii'ss or mi'-aiitlirop\’. lie ira\cls to in!urm himself, 
.iiid lint to rcMVc sated ami jadt d appetites; or excite an exhausted 
imagination. 

\\"i'have now linished oni ]tilgiiniage through man>' iluui.saiid pages, 
and ovei ^;vei V kind ot surface : but, alas ! liko the travellers tbem- 
sei-i's, geneiallv" along the smooth and wordy roads macadamised with 
the usual literarv jilirasoologv. Now and then struck 1)3’ a nc-w senti- 
im-nl : scimetimes 113’ .a new description ; sometimes jolted hv’ the 
toughness of an attemjit at originality ; but geiipranv gliding sniootbl3r 
along with the monotoii3" and the ease of a l^utch canal. Albo’"' we 
must except from tin'so vcjnarks^.such portions ) ' ilio works as ate unt. 
geogiapbical or tojiographical. \V'i*aned wiH ■on- juogre.ss we must 
luru to oik regions ol litcialuro for npv se .ad refie-lnnent. 
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TIIE DREAMER AND THE WOUKEU.* 

CIIAITER Vlll. 

VOKTSMOllTH UOCK-VAbIV- J01l\ POU N". AM^i IIM l OHEPiV rutr.M*. - M O- 
OCCTIVK MMVKIW <)l- HAM'S \.NP i.Mi^lAItPlAG AT MOIlk.—TMK 
liXIT «1' Mil. POW.V.S. 

" This is a (.ierman geutlcnian, and a particular friend of inino 
lie has come a long way on purjiose to see the Dock-yard 1 ’’ 

“ J Ull you,” said tl»c police inspector, who stood hy the porter 
at the Dock gates, “ I tcU you, ho can’t be admitted. Theic’s a 
standing order against the adniission of all foreigners.’’ 

That’s very illiberal.’’ 

“ It ’b the order,” muttered the inspector drily. 

“ No, it isn’t.” 

“ You’ll find it is.” 

“ No, I shall not.” 

" 1 tell you, once more, he can’t be admitted. It’s of no use to 
pcrseveie in this way ! You ought to know better.” 

“And so I do know’ better than you think, Mr. Police-officer. 
Can't I believe my own eyes ? Not admit foreigners! I .ook yonder! 
Wliat'do you call that? A tall stalking-hors(^ with a lung laiithorn- 
jaw as yeUow as a kite’s foot -^a small muff stuck underneath a 
large vulture-nose—a Mother Shipton hat—and a heard like the 
ace of spades! eWhat do you call th^t ? Something of the cut of 
a foreigner, 1 should say.’' 

“ That gentleman has come in with an Admiralty order. Dot 
one of the police, as you see, goes everv where with him.” • 

• Continued from i)age ‘210, Vol V. 

NO. IXVIIL--VOI. V. U 
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“ Oil, very well, Mr. Inspector ; then will you be so obliging as 
to obtain for this gciitlcinaii here, just such an order, and let him 
also be attended by a policeman—all politenes8~like the one 1 
sec yonder.” 

^ “I tell you what, my friend,-*’ (the Inspector here made a 

ijrave pause) “you will get youpsclf into trouble. I shall not 
n<linlt pof/ now, without knowing more about you. You’ve 
•written in tho viaitor’a book, I see, * John Downs—Brick>somcthing 
—Stourbridge,* Brick—what is this ? ” 

“ Brickmaker, to be sure—what else docs it look like? My 
name is John Downs—I am owner of a clay pit and cloy works 
in Stourbridge—the clay is called fire-clay, because it makes 
furnaec-pots, fire-proof bricks, backs of grates, chimney-pots, and 
fire-men’s hats. 1 hope it will ha^ e to make hats fo? the police- 
force before long. My nephew carries on tlic works. I am 
just come home from Nova Scotia. I wo-, shipwrecked among 
tho St. Tudwall’s Islands, and other ra.scally rocks off the coast 
of North Wales, in the steam-ship “ Endeavour,” Captain 
Bright. He and I w’erc wa.shed overboard together ; hut we 
picked each other up on a great iluating boom, and drifted ashore 
somehow. Will that do ? ” 

“ I do lud think 1 shall admit you.*’ 

“ But you must, though. Do you mean to say you will not 
send my mime in to the Warden of the Yard for permission with 
the rest ?*’ 

The Inspector, unmoved by this appeal, now bent his eye upon 
the German friend wlio came with Mr. Downs. 

“As fur this gentleman,” said the Inspector, “it is quite 
certain that he cannot he admitted; and 1 must cdso send a con¬ 
stable with him to sec where ho Uvet, and make a few inquiries.” 

“Mein Qott!” exclaimed the German, w>th staring eyes, like 
a man suddenly waking with d now idea—' Mein Gott!—^bc they 
so goot and me to ray house let go! A11r;^\ they me—allow to mo! 
I will to mine hotel, mit obedient foots off hasten!” 

This excited and somewhat curious speech, bursting suddenly 
from the lips of a grave gentleman, who up to this moment bad 
never uttered a word, or even appeared to understand very well 
what was going on, caused much merriment among the by-stand- 
ers f and this was considerably increased by the hasty retirement 
of the speaker—and by one of the police as hastily foUowing on 
His steps. 
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Mr. I)own*i would infalbUy have gone with his friend—but he 
had been told tliat he himself shtuild not bo admitted. He Iras 
therefore detorminod to stay. 

When a soroto man h unexpectedly ainu<sed, he usually iela\o 
Ills Bcvority in sonic device ; pot haps also the Inspector perceived 
that there was probahh notl|ng jit all this but the dogged wil 
fulness of Ml. .lohn and no dangerous visitor of Her 

Majesty’s Dock-}ard Ho t|icrefoie np]>roAehed Mi. Downs with 
a conciliatory face; and iiotuithstanding the heat of liis atroosphci e, 
calmly laid one hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Now, supposing jou were in niy place—ns a reasonable man 
—and that jou had ^tllct orders not to admit nn} foieigncr, unless 
by express poiniiiiston— uhhiM you, ns a leasonable man, allow 
ni\\ one to ]ia8s without that e\pre83 peimission ^ ” 

TIih coniphmcataiy optical to a faculty he did not possess, 
oMdciitlv sottoiied (hid giutified Mr. llpwns, besides that it placed 
hib iningiuation m cho position most guttifying to his obstinate 
charaetci 

“ Wh}, no,” said he, slowlj. “ I can’t «ay—only you did not 

toll me at hrst about the Admiialty order; whUh was wrong 
But never mind ” 

With those woids. Mi. Downs lounged futwaids into the Yard 
A policeman pi ctcntly aftenvards loitered off in the same direction, 
looking caielcssly on all sides, and at evciy thing, except at Mr. 
Downs, who went just wlieie he pleased. 

A paity of Mbiturs had previously advanced into the Yard, and 
were bcgnuiing to explore its various wonders with cuiious eyes. 
Forward they went ovei spaces of sharp unovcii stuncs, or not very 
even flag stone cuusewa^b, across moveable wooden bridges, and 
ii*ou>bound brulges, and beside the brinks of deep docks, into which 
they peeped down—and along tho causeways andMirmks of ponds 
and basons, whaifs, and pter-bea^s, and pump-works, and beds of 
piles, far down in tho mud, and interminable sea-walls. Over the 
winding wajs of atone aod wood-work, they wandered onwards; 
and round the scaffolding and platforms of building-sheds, and up 
and down the ranges of stairs, ii|^d over tinibeis and planks, 
descending between a thick forest of slant supporiots down 
beneath the keels of new skeleton hulls of ycBScls upon tho stocks. 
Then, away again the party beavdy trudged, till they found 
themselves very near the point from whence they %farted; and 
some of them went into the boat-bnUdixig house, and sone mto the 
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in,&st>hou8e, i^'horc the moifi'inasts of first-rate sliips are ranged along 
thfe ground—and looking like long wooden round-towerSj or huge 
barrels fitted one into another length-wise, with iron bands over the 
joints—and some of the wsitors, their feet and ankles aching with 
exhaustion from travelling so much over the uneven stones of the 
Yard, seated themselves outside uplbn very long, straight, slighilj- 
tapering, cutter abd schooner masts, each made out of a single 
tree from Dantzic or Riga, and now in process of finishing off with a 
polish. No one could pass—not even a ])oriccmAn—without giving 
a glance of admiration at these beautiful sticks.” At the extreme 
end of one of these sat John Downs, w'iping his forehead with a 
great Indiu-silk handkerchief of saffron and brown. 

The most vigorous of the party now prosecuted their researches 
down by the side of the anchor-licr,—a long range of mighty 
anchors, such as Vulcan himself would have been proud to own, 
(and with reason, since uever made an'anchor equal to any 
one of them), and standing twelve abreast. After this, they 
looked into tho rope-house, but gazing down the long perspective 
lines of the rope-walks,—-nearly one thousand two hundred feet in 
length, —ending in a narrow spot of light, with men that looked 
like mice standing on their hind legs, moving to and fro at the 
extreme end, the dismayed visitors retired from tho prospect of 
such ** a walk’* after all their previous labours. 

As this party were slowly dragging their weary limbs towards 
the Bock-yanl gates, they met a fresh party just coming in, full 
of alacrity? who having performed tho round of the Yard in a 
cursory manner yesterday, had now come with the intention of 
taking a more leisure survey, and chiefly with reference to some of 
tho wonderful engines and machinery of the place. This latter 
party was joined by Mr. Downs. He had become interested in the 
TariouB works, and had forgottcji his recent contest. A tall, grey- 
haired gentleman, of aristocratic bearing, led the way towards the 
block manufactory. A policeman politely stepped from behind a 
pile of wood close by, and opened the door. Here they found 
themselvos amidst a whirl and whiz of machinciy above and below 
—the whole place was full Above, there were rumbling rows 
of droning and snoring drums, turned by steam-power, and con¬ 
nected by straps with block-making machines below, in which 
circular saws, hammers, and broaching, morticing, scoring, and 
gouging chisels, spin or fly up and down, or perform “ to order,” 
looking like grey shadows from the intensity of their motion. A 
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piece of timber is laid down—a circular saw gracefully descends 
towards it—sinirs its way through it—and again as gracefully 
ascends to its place. Ten of the solid pieces of wood thus produced 
are fixed in an iron wheel—off spins the wheel—and certain tools 
being gradually advanced in front, a* sticani of ehips instantly 
pours out, like an arching fo|intain. and in a minute the wheel 
stops, and ten ship-blocks are ]>erfeetly shaped, and ready to be 
carried to another machine ficr the next process of boring, dsc. 
Thus, from a solid length of timber—a hard tree-trunk, shorn of 
its boughs and bark—in the eourtiC of a few minutes arc produced 
ton perfectly formed blocks, (or “ pullies,” m landsman diali»ct) 
Btnoothly grooved and pohshod, and ready to bo fitted with polished 
box-vrood«shccv es inlaid w ith brass, all fashioned out of the rough 
material by equally rapid processes. At each fresh tiansformation, 
the tall, .‘iri'jtocratic-lookinggcntlenian turned to some ladles of his 
party, and sard “ like magic ! ” #Thcy went on from room to 
1 ooni, and from engine to engine. From ohe of these last, a rough, 
dingy sheerc (or bTock*v?heei) eumc forth a fine polished ai tide, as 
if from a eahinct-maker*s hands, and of a totally differont colour. 
“ It like magic ! ” observed the tall gentleman to the ladies, in 
explanation. Presently they saw an engine busily at work in 
paring the outside of a large iron bolt, which it did with the 
softness and noiseless case of paring an apple, the iron curling off 
in the same manner. ** It *8 like magic! ” remarked the intelligent 
and courtly gentleman toathc ladies by his side. ** No, it isn t!'* 
muttered a voice from behind. Kverybody turned te look at the 
speaker. It was the burly Mr. Downs, who stood with his head 
on one side, gazing at the engine, and displaying tlio knowing air 
of a man who has compiehended the action. Not deigning to 
take any further notice of this rude fellow, the aristocratic person¬ 
age Icd^his party onwards to othiy works. Tho Idock-housc was 
presently deserted of oil its visitors, except a jioliceman, who was 
tying his shoe. Mr. Downs accompanied tiic partj' to tho hlack- 
smiths' forges. 

Here, among other wondeis, the visitois saw the enormous iron 
hammer which can strike a blow e^nal to twenty tons, and yet it 
is so perfectly under command, that w ith the very next blow it con 
crack a hazel-nut shell without smasi.iiig |he kernel. One of tho 
blacksmiths being asked if this was ti m, replied, “ Oh, yes sir,— 
we did it very lately when Abraham Parker was hcr^ lie sat in 
a chair, and all the other beards and turbans stood round for to see. 
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We poitnded flat a thick bit of iron with one thnmp—and wo then 
cracked a nut for liim in three lectio and guv Abraham tho 
kernel.'* The tall, grey-haired gcntloroan roqueatod to see this 
feat performed, and as he was known to be a friend of tho Admiral 
tSaporintendeni, his wish 4m immediately eompltcd with—and 
the kernel of the nut was handed iff him. lie presented it to the 
ladies, bowing, with an appiopriatc comment--It's like magic ! ’’ 
said ho :—** Ahem ! ” oougliod a loui voice near tho door. Every¬ 
body turned in the direction of tho abrupt sound, and saw the 
heavy, insolent shoulders of a man slowly lounging off through the 
door-way. 

Mr. Downs eontinued his way alone, and soon arrived at one of 
tho caisooiw, which are used instead of dock-gntcs in those places 
where the pressure of water would be too great for ony gates to 
resist. The caiHoon w'as rising from the water. There w'as a loud 
and bauging sound of numerous pumps at woiic in the inside, and 
Mr. Doivns, observing a small, squat c hatch-w'ay on tho deck, 
approached it, and descended tho ladder. The interior of tho 
caimon was filled with convicts, ob tlilckly crowded as bees in a 
hive, and all at woik in pumping out the water to raise tho 
machine. No sooner had the adventurous intruder made his 
ajipcaranco linlf-way down the ladder, than the whole bevy of 
eouvicts set up a loud bhont of derision, mingled with erics 
of (Vdiimbus ! ”— “ Peeping Tom ! ”—“ a Philistino! *’ These 
shouts and cries they continued without ceasing, aud also without 
a momoiitV cessation from the pumping, until Mr. Downs rc- 
ubccnded the ladder-—a performance whicb ho did not choose to accc- 
Iciate beyond one step a minute ; so that, by tho time he reached 
the dock, a crowd of workmen, visitors, police, and apprentices of 
the Yard, had collected round tho c/tisoon. Through all tbeso the 
wrathful face of Mr. Downs mad% its way. aud its owner now bent 
his course through the building-slips. 

The hell nowr rang for the ''•orkmen to go to dinner. During 
their absence, Mr. Downs r<'sted himself upon a spar in front of 
tliu mast-house. After n't the noise and busy hubbub of the place^ 
the entire silonco that had ensued was very remarkable: equally 
so w'as the solitude. Not a soul was visible, unless perhaps a 
louely policeman, sauntering in melancholy abstraction lound some 
distant corner. There might havo been a straggling visitor or 
two like Mr.bDowns, who had not chosen to leave the Yard during 
tho dinner-hour; but if so, they must have gone round the sea- 
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waUs, and ynxe perhaps sitting mute among the blocks of granite. 
However, at half-past one all the workmen returned, and the noise 
and activity were immediately resumed. 

Approaching the huge hull of a fiiiit-rale ship which was in pro¬ 
cess of building, Mr. Downs ascended the broad, slant ladder of th^ 
outer fMsaffolding on one side, |ind, gaining the platform, walked 
leisurely round the enormous'structure. It Was the Royal 
Frederick: '* she was built for three thousand and nincty-nino 
tons burden, and was to carry one hundred and ten guns. Having 
performed the circuit upon the workmen's platform, be again stood 
beneath her towering stern, and gazed upward at its embattled 
heights. A small, dark aperture, rather low down, met his eye. 
and two sl^pwrights at tliis moniont creeping in with somo timber 
upon their shoulders, Mr. Downs forthwith crossed tho planks that 
led up to It, and, bending bis head, groped his way in after them. 

He paused w'ith hfb second step, partjy because he discerned no 
means of proceeding any further without falling through gaps on 
all sides, and partly because he felt confounded by tho scene 
before him. He found himself in front of a strange and busy 
darkness, that indeed might have suggested to somo imaginations 
tho chaotic inside of a new planet which was being wrought into foim. 
As no outlines wore distinguishable, there could bo no idea of 
dimensions. Howbeit, tho new planet was all made of wood-work 
inside; Johii Downs felt sure of that. It was a world of cros-s-beaims 
and timbers, upright and downright—above lua head, beams and 
timbers all cros.sing and traversing, and thick and* throe-fold, 
so that scarcely any dayliglit could be seen in looking up.. Level 
with his feet, and his knees, and his breast, lay all sorts of loose 
planks, some of them pretending to be for the means of passage 
to and fro, with here and there half or tlirec quarters of a ladder, 
just knocked up any how with a f^w bits of wood and a rail or two, 
or a notch; and beneath him more eross-boams, and uprights, 
and 'slanting Umbers, and lumbering masses of wood unfixed, and 
small platforms of plank with men standing upon them, doing 
something, while candles or lanthorns were seen ^mly shining far 
in the depths beyond, some of them ftationary, some moving about 
and suddenly disappearing. Nothing seemed to bavo any shape. 
Men were distinguishable in all directi jns^bnt were recognised by 
instinct rather than the eye j for eveii tho figures of tho nien, as 
well as the objects that environed them, were shapeless. Amidst 
all this, the noise and confused din were prodigious—the constant 
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blows of iDiiumerablc liammcrs of different weights striking upon 
w 0 (^ nntl metal, mingled with the hacking of axes, the chipping of 
adxcB. the lumbering of beams, the clatter of planks, and the 
varied voices and tones of ^he workmen, produced in their entire 
i^ects much such an impression as might have been experieuced 
by a visitor to the interior of the Tiwer of Babel. As to the work 
that was going on^it wss inconceivahlo. Every man seemed to 
be working at random ; and each group, so busy upon a strip of 
platform, or huddling together below over some great mass of 
timber, appeared to be exerting themselves with no definite object. 
or effect. As for stranger who had ventured in, and who, with 
his back U[» against a wall of timbers, was expecting some such 
rude and uproarious reception as he hud experienced or^ entering 
the cnisomi —and with a ten-fold force of numbers—nobody ap¬ 
peared conscious of his presence any more than if he had been in¬ 
visible. Still, as no one ran^gainst him, or janfincd him in any way 
with a beam or plank, ft seemed probable that the workmen did 
really soe where they were going, and knew what they w'cre about. 

John Downs, however, was not n man to be prevented or im¬ 
peded ill his intended conr.se by any effect of wonder or “ most 
admired disorder/’ neither were his nerves of a kind to experience 
anything more than a very temporary vibration, bo the cause what 
it might; he therefore began to grope his way forwards. While 
every rib, and beam, and stantion w'as solid and immoveable as 
rock, every ladder, plank, and platform was loose—indeed, nearly 
nil tbe passes of communication were along loose planks which 
bent, or slipped, or danced beneath thcffect, and usually leapt up 
at one end as tbe last foot left them ;—yet a fall from any of 
them would be likely, and in some places certain, to precipitatu- 
the unfortunate intruder headlong down into a dark abyss of 
timbers. Mr. Downs had been accustomed to sundry dangers on 
the brink of his own clay-pit and other w’orks in Stourbridge, so 
that ho moved warily and without any «enou.s appi’chcusion; dtill, 
he wisely considered that a man out of his clement wa.s not quite 
the same innn, and it would be as well to avoid the chance of 
.broken limbs or neck. He gcooidingly clambereih up the next 
hurdlc-likc apolo^ for a ladder ho came to, and continued to 
ascend by such other m^s as offered themselves to feet or hands, 
till he arrived at what was evidently in course of formation into a 
long deck—ip all probability the main deck.- Something like form 
and order were here attained. It was possible to see almost from 
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one end of tlie ship to the otlicr, so comparatively few ii'ero the 
intorroptions; and after contemplating the countless succession of 
huge beams of dull, pink-tinted African oak that stretched across, 
ready for the laying-down of the deck-planks, Mr. Downs began to 
step from one to tlie other, iiitmiding to mako his exit at a 
and so leap down u]»on the huildmg-platfonu outside. His passage 
across these beams was, however,, retarded by 'two causes—^tlio 
ciroumspection required in taking Ohch slop, because the gaps 
between were literally jirecipices of timbers and beams, leading 
down, in some places, to tbo very keel in all Us darkness ; while 
the other retarding circumstatiee was the divided attention ho 
could not help giving to the steps he was taking, and to the action 
of one of tJio shipwrights on the opposite side, who was driving a 
long bolt into one of the braces over the lining. Tho iron mall, 
or hammer, was vcry^large, with a long handle, and the holt to be 
driven in was higher than the man's licog;!. The action was pecu¬ 
liar, lie swayed himself gently aside, BO*a8 almost to turn liis 
back upon the object of his aim ; then raising the mall with his * 
right hand close to tlio iron head of it, he whirled himself round 
together with the mall, letting his right hand slip down tho 
handle, so that, before delivering tho blow, both hands wero at 
the extreme end of it; thus giving the full swing of the semicircle 
described by the entire length of the handle, and adding liis own 
weight to the blow. And such a blow it was! It seemed as if 
it would have knocked down an ordinary house. Yet those tre¬ 
mendous blows wero delivered in regular succession duniig bcveral 
minutes, and with such apparent case, tliat after each blow it 
might be thought he had ceased—yet round came another thunder¬ 
clap as before. 

Now, Mr. Downs, “albeit unused to the melting mood,” did 
greatly admire the dealing of thescLhcavy blows.' He liked to look 
at it. It did him good. It was tnc sort of satisfactory thing lie 
enjoybd, and could so seldom hnd. He thought with a smile of the 
porter's lodge at the Dock yard gates, and how he would hare liked, 
when the admission was refused to the worthy German merchant, his 
friend, to hav^ knocked the lodge alipiit their ears with just such 
a hammer as that—and in iliat fine stylo. Mr. Downs Wthwith 
stepped from beam to beam, t^nd soated himself near, in hopes of 
having more of it. He fancied the of the shipwright was 
familiar tahim somehow, though he could not recollooi where ho 
had seen him. 
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A gong of twekc or fifteen Bhipwrights were at work near the 
mou wlio had jnst been driving in tho iron bolt, and one of these 
now approached hini with several strong wooden pins, or rounded 
stakes, in his hand. “tDilma )’C want these truiincls, raon ? ” 
Kiid he, in a broad Scotch accent.. 

“ I shall prceentiy,’* replied thp other, laying down his mall, 
nud tahing up an'odao, with which he proceeded to chip and level 
some of tho timbeis. • 

“ I’m just thinkin’ anont the foegurin' o* tho fractions an’ dccoc- 
mul 1 ,—an’ 1 canna see if { of an inch are equal to aiic incdi; | 
equal to ano ; and ^ equal to anc - I tauna a’thcgitlicr discern 
what *s tho utcelity o’ sao moiiy feegurcs f«i the same quantity.” 

“ Why, the use of tlioae figures is not for the whqlc nuniher 
of one, but for tlie fractional divisions. Don't }oa understand, 
Sandy ? ” 

** Awed noo ;—I hogiiv Eh, it’s a veru gude thing to ken 
the foegurin*. There *s nae hope in this world wiihoot it.” 

’ “ 1 know very little about it, myself,—(Jive me one of those 

tiunnels.” 

“ I hit )c ken the fractions an’ the dcecemals wool anouch to 
■-atibfy the new regulations fruc the Louis u’ the Admlialty ; sac 
ye can hand fast joiir post as leading mou—an* that’s a blessed 
gude.” 

“ You ore loolung forwaid to promotion, I see. Hand me up 
that truniieLmall. ” 

“ Noe doot, 1 am What is this life gi\cn to siufu’ mon for, hut , 
to work for his promotion ? 1 confess‘my amboctiou is to become 
.1 leadin' mon like 'voursel, ’ ” 

The shipwright t(» whom this was addressed continued to 
hainuior in tho trunuel; ahich operation being eumplGted, he 
paused. * , 

I.earu to use your adee better,” si,.U he; “and your avc, 
and } our mall: have a good ^ ^ o to form, and proportion, anU the 
strength and fitness of things; and as vou aic sober and indus¬ 
trious, you will CBtahlish « character in tho Yard, and yon will be 
thoroughly qualified for a leading man, and will in time be 
made one.” 

“ Wi’ fractious an' Aeoccmals^ forbve.” 

“Pooh!” 

“ Pooh 'it Have na the Lords o* the Admiralty sent doon their 
orders that nae shepwright shall hand the post o* leadin’ mon 
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wiiJlioot the eannie feeg^rin’ ? Nae question but the examiners will 
a* bo vera pariedi^ior. ” , 

“ If they insist upon this, tho effect will soon be instructive to 
the Lords. Give me another trunnel.” • 

“ Instruct tho Lord.** o’ the Board! Produce an ej^eck upon a 
Lord! Dinna ye talk that gate.^ 

** The effect will bo this, Sandy. The apprentices who have 
just left school, or are still at vchool in over-hours^ will he idie 
most expert at those fractions and decimals; and they ‘wiB as 
soon as possiblo be made leading men, without possessing aiiy 
of the requisito knowledge and practical experience, and he 
])laccd over tlu! heads of those who are competent in realities. 
Then, thesii reality men, like myself, will leave Her Mojosty’s 
Dock-yard, and the theoretical lads of leaders will vOry soon, 
by their blunders, bring the Lords of tho Admiralty to their 
senses.” *• • 

** Kh, mon ! hoo can yc talk o' bringin’ a Lord to bis senses ? 
VVe maun study the foogurin* wi’ Gudo’s help.” 

** But the practical authorities in the Yard will humour all this 
nonsense, so that it does no mischief. IS^ow, go on with tho 
lining.” 

The shipwright here proceeded to examine tho dimensions 
of some thick planks that w'cro near at hand ; and by way of a 
final comment upon the Admiralty order for studies, which had 
taken such ^msscssioii of the mind of Sandy Morrison, he wrote 
with a large pencil of red chalk upon one of the plifnhs, ** A 
figment of some old cock!’’—when the poirtt of his pencil broke. 

Sandy Morrison slowly read this iu a whisper of awe—** A 
fccgniGiit o* some auld cockio! ” 

The Bhi[)wright, having sharpened the point of tiv) peiictl with 
the edge of his adze, added ** cd lijpt;” and Sandy again read it 
out with increased awe in face and voice. 

** * A feegment o’ some ould cocked hat V Yc mak me tremble 
ootside, an’ laugh within, Master Harding.” 

“ Harding ! ” shouted Mr. Downs, rising, “ to he siire ; that *s 
the name I’ve been trying to recollect, for I know you almost 
directly! ”—and Mr. Downs vrent up to Harding, and shook him 
heartily by the hand. “You xcmembor«me, of course; you 
thought 1 was lost, didn’t you ?” 

“ No, I did not.” • 

“ Yes, you did ; you must hove thought so! ” 
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'* Xo, I saw you got astride upon the boom, and I heard from 
the Welshmen ashore that you had safely reached the beach with 
Captain Bright, and had gone off straight to Bangor together.*’ 

I’m very glad to meet with you again ! I liavc often thought 
oof the service you did me with my bales and packages onboard— 
my speculation in peltiy.” 

“ You lost them all, though.'* 

No, I didn’t—^yes, to be swtr, 1 did—but that is no reason I 
should forget what you did to help me in stowing them in a safer 
place, just when the storm was coming on ; and not only I, hut 
every one else in the ship had some service or other to acknow¬ 
ledge. I don’t know whnt we should have done without you. 
You brought a good many ashore on your I hearcH” 

*' Not many, I am sorry to say ; but as mny as it was safe to 
put upon her.” 

“You brought old^ M’. Walton, the tidihcr merchant, among 
the rest—and liis daughter—and the palo-facod, book-read gen¬ 
tleman, didn’t you ? You staid some days with them in Wales, .1 
WU3 told.” 

“ Yes, 1 did—they were all very nice people—very kind to mo. 
I shall never forget it to the end of my life.” 

“ Ahii, you had a happy holiday after a rough voyago and 
wreck ?” 

“ Yos, too happy for a worhman, who has to return to his work, 
ft made me think too much of many things that arc of no use to 
think about. 1 almost wish 1 had not staid there. However, I 
have got over it now ; and am well at work again.” 

“ That *s right. A man should never let a good holiday make 
him wish for another too soon. Old Walton’s rather an odd fish, 
isn’t he ? I shouldn’t wonder if we sec Inin here soon.” 

, “ Coming here ! ” < 

“ Y'es, very likely. A German friend .of mine wrote to him 
only this morning on tuatters of business between them. Well, 
how does it fare with you here—^briskly, I suppose ? A man who 
can use his hands like- you, always finds himself wanted some¬ 
where; only I didn’t well muderstand what was” the matter be¬ 
tween you and the Admiralty. I ^ard your mate here call the 
Lords of the Admiralty a set of fig-merchants in old cocked hats, 
or something of that kind.” 

“ Bh, cirs! dtnna jo blether sic whigmelcerics anent the 
Jiords. I never caa’d their Honours fig-merchants—it maks the 
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creep an’ tltirl ou my banes to hear you sa^ I caa* them* 
SIC a name.** 

“ Why, you tfid call them so, or something as bad! I hoaid 
you.'’ 

llarding had resumed bis work duribg this dialogue lie, 
honc\cr, listened to it, much aiAused. * 

“The Lord foibid it! aiidlTorgio ye for snyin* so. Hero 'h 
Harding, tho leadin' men o' out gang, an' he can bear weetness 
that I never eaa' the Lords feeg-nierchants." 

“ Nor old cocked-hats ?” 

“ Na, o’ my Screepturo aitli. I only read fiac a plank what uas 
wrccten there, Tivhilk said that-'* 

The voice of Sandy Monisou ceased abruptly, and his eye 
stared at tllo neatest port-hole, along the lower edge of wliieli tlic 
glazed rim of a policeman’s hat passed noiselessly,—and dis¬ 
appeared. 

“ Come,” said ITniding, laughing Ht the di'^maytd look of 
Sandy, “ come and hold this iron bolt while I take the mall The 
poHccmon was not attending to wliat you said.*’ 

A sudden thought btruck Mr. Downs, and he ran and looked 
out at the port-hole. ^ 

“ IIow many policemen are there in the Dock }ardC exclaimed 
he hastily. 

But llarding was at woik with his heavy mall, and made no 
answer. 

“ Many, no doubt; ” eriod Mr. Downs, “ and yet the same 
fellow has always been witlyn sight! 

Out of the port-bolo leapt Mr. Downs upon the builder's plat¬ 
form—along it he ran, and down tho Bteps->and away after tho 
policeman, whom he soon overtook. 

“ Am 1 treated like a foreigner of distinction, 1 should like to 
know ? ” exclaimed he ; “ or by what right, and by whose oiders 
do yam de'votc so much of your valuable time to me ? 1 was not 
aware till this minute all your polito attentions; but now I 
fully appreciate them. IIow many hours Lave you been engaged 
in looking up^ at the v iiid —^loitering round posts—tying your 
shoe—scratching your nose—taking a sight at a tiinb^-Btack-—> 
or humming a hymn in the common uietre behind a door? And 
now you must come and listen to my c sc hanging a few words with 

a shipwright! As if 1 cared for your hearing mo say that the 

^ • 
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Lords of tho Admiralty were 'fig-ixi6rchaiit8! And so they ore ! 
It was 1 who said that* not the shipwrights ; they could not help 
what I chose to say. i say it again. They are fig-merchants— 
and what i» worse, they carry fractions and decimals in old 
^ cocked-hnts! ” 

“ Do you intend to follow mo^ in this way ? and talking in this 
w'ay demanded the poHccman^ w'ith threatening composure. 

“To be sure I dc^—-and wdint then ? ” 

“ Oh, very well.*’ 

“ And what then 

“Nothing,’* said tho policeman drily, but glancing towards a 
particular corner of tho Yard, ho vralkcd in that direction, dose 
attended by Mr. Downs. 

“A free country!” continued Mr. Downs, extWiding both 
hands as wide tin possible, and raising his voice—“ a free country, 
do you call (his ? A man might as well hOrio Spain, am! have his 
heeds eonstantly dogged by the black masqueraders of tho Inqui¬ 
sition, if one can’t conic !«> seo a mere Dock-yard, supported'by 
{>ublic taxes, without experiencing such treatment ns 1 have mot 
with to-day ! But I have seen enough, I promise you—nothing 
shall te.mpt me to go near tho rest of your works. Your copper 
foundry—your rigging-house—your model loft-—your sailmakcrs’ 
loft—your flag-ship, gun-wharf, and tho great biscuit bakers nt 
(Josport—no power on earth shall make me go to sec them. 
And I will take care, too, that my German friend never sets foot 
within a l^imilred yards of them. As for mo—pshaw! *’ 

The policeman had just turned reiind tho corner of a square 
brick building, and Mr. Downs found himsolf the next moment in 
the hands of four of tho police. Fully comprehending his posi¬ 
tion, he disdained remonstmnee, and was borne off in resolute 
silence to tho station-house. 
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THE POETRY OF AGE, 

It is a praiseworthy effort df every-day philosophy to extract 
from an uncomfortable Hitbjoct ^methidg of that hiddou spirit of 
truth and beauty which is visibjo in the higher orders of Nature ; 
and since Ago is an evil, in the 0 ]nnioTi of mankind, more devas¬ 
tating in its effects than the simoom, or the avalancho, or any 
other dispute between the elements and the surface of the earth, 
we would suggest some few topics of coiisolution on that stage of 
existence, which is as Incidental to civilisation as it is to savoge 
life, and al closely allied to happiness as it is to misery. If old 
age were considered in its true light,—not as the season when 
the frame is weary apd satiated, and sellishnoss has pnyed upon 
the few good feelings tliat hav^^ hccu*lofi from the contest with 
the world ; but as the full time, when the various faculties have 
been tried and proved, it would bo looked upon as the calm even¬ 
tide of the busy day, the garner of experience which has been 
gathered with toil and trouble, the winter whose bright spring is 
yet to cornu. But thus it cannot be ; for while the motive of man's 
reluctance to appear old and decrepid may arise from personal 
vanity, the instinctive dread of ugu is closely connected with the 
best feelings of a woman's heni't. A wife may watch the furrows 
on her husband's brow, and yet not believe them to he produced 
by age : to her affectiougto heart he may still appear in the 
proud maturity of life ; her looking-glass gives back her own 
altered face, and she shrinks from the cold or careless glance that 
tells her she is guilty of becoming aged. But if there be truth 
in this, let her also remember that the attraction of mind to mind 
will exist to the last, and while esleem and respect remain, if one 
small link of that wondrous chain of love bo broken, tho rest will 
bo but more firmly riveted ly time. 

There arc many peculiarities about old ago that aro lost sight 
of, in the thjyst for observation in all that concerns youth. 
Watch the thoughts of an aged pefcon attentively, and you will 
see how little they are occupied by retrospection. It is not that 
he would say with Fontenclle,—“ Had } a^in to begin my career, 
I would do as I have done," bat it is, tuat the powerful impulses 
of life no longer existing within hnn, they have bein forgotten 
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' in all but thoir effects. It jrequeutly occurs that ia the listlcssnesa 
and indiffereneo of age, we find no trace of the mental acUvHj 
and energy of chal«ctcr tliat has once existed. The old woman 
at the door of the almshouse who has retailed the last particle of 
gossip to her next neighbour, may have passed through an ordeal 
which a diplomatist would have bl^runk from, had tlie ploughshare 
bocn of gold, and the lookcrs-oti^ princes. I^t tis turn then to 
what are called, so emphatically, old woiuco ; JiiOt to those who, 
having been described ns pastcas some twenty ycarS* before, are 
in the last stage of inventive despair, but to some who have 
yielded at discretion to the conqueror Time, and arc wisnlded 
and withered and grcydiaired, uiid have not endeavoured to ap¬ 
pear otherwise. They arc the type of tliat change that passes 
over every created being whose existence is prolonged Iwyoud 
maturity. They fare alike with the insect and the bird ; the eye 
grows dim, the wing droops, the hum />f o^c and the song of the 
other is heard more feiutTy ; but lot the span of life bo what it 
ma 3 ‘, one briof day or “ fourscore years and ten,” the gradual 
decay comes in the same form, and is productive of the like 
result. 

man looks with a less kindly eye upon his brotlier or Ida 
friend because ago is crocping stealthily over him ; and if woman 
could feel that she were regarded with equal lenity by her master, 
the fearful doubt would be dippolled, that sometimes clings too 
closely to her heart, and with it the only drawback to the coo- 
sidcration of age in the light in which it has been ploccd by Pro- 
vidcuco ; &r it has bqea hallowed by the voices of young children, 
and the reverence manhood ihxkiii the patriarchal times ; and snd 
and lonely is the fata of hioi who has no one in this wide world 
to minister unto, 4 ia 4 #Bnrere. 

One of the hapuost descriptions of extreme age is to bo found 
in a play written by Hathanie! Lee in Uie year 1680. It ig a 
gem that will sumiina^iis exaggerated frame-work in which it was 
placed, but, liko mush of the poetry of the seventeenth century, 
is now but httlc known:— 

** Of no distemper, oC,ao blast ha died. 

But-fin hke Aiitunmfrmt that bmIIowM long— 

KvSn WondsMd at becaoso he dropt no sooner ; 

Fate Memed to wind him lor fourscore years, 

Yet freddy ran he on fiitfmlhteni more, 

Tim., liki a clock, woaeR our with SAtiNo tjmk, 

Thb WBSKL8 or WBAIIY UFE AT LAST STOOB ffllLL.” 


A. P. 
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" Alii rlispu tata moitc ' -Alii crudtl \itn ' 

L’lina Im posto ift duglia, 

L’ulti'a nil ten qua[|giu oontra niia vo]»l«n.’* 

PbTR^UC \ IUllata, 1”". 

(ChaileH II of Spain, a hliott tiiiic I>i>forc Iiim diatli, xtmted thr* burial 
I'liamiiot ui tlie Churcii of St Latni'enic, whcie lie interred tho bodiea of 
the KiiiffR of Spam and tho Itojal Faniili, all ranged round tlie tall black 
erncihx lie (.aused tin coffin ol lim iiukIiIokkI uHe, Mnrie J<ouih( do 
Hoiiiboii, tojjt opened, and there siteh aim tlu skill of tin einbalnior ~^Iie 
Ui uncliangid before him, lu all lun lemaikiible and uill-remembered 
beaut>, altii un inUnncnt of cighticii }i«ih This necuirenoi' finally 
unsettkd tlu mind of tk^h^pocondiini king, who dad shoHly alter ) 

Oh • let no sound of im 11 iiiient 
Upon the breezes svell, 

But the loi4 and sinolhtied u tiling, 

And he,t\y funeral liell, 

Oh * It 1 no martial tmiupi t 
Thiill tiuu* the suniniei <ui , 
liOt none the vtainoiN Iwriuss, 

Not com Iter’s vestments vm.u , 

Ainund the fail and >ali tnt 
Let sable gaimcnts fall, 

And sound the aolenin dngos^ 

And githe^ up the pall, 

And banish all the passions 
That crowd tins mortal life, 

And make the heart a battle-ffcld 
Of long and deadly stilfe; 

And banish all tlie laughing hopes 
'I hat fill the bn*ast of youth, - 
Those glories of life's morning path, 

Bom of a fmd untiuth. 

A coujftier tiain is leaving 
• Th’ Escu' lai’s palweg^te — 

’Tis not for i»ar nor joyanc*'*, 

They go not forth in ataie— 

The noon of day glam o’e tHbm, 

Yet smoking brands they bear, 

And on gach other’s faces 
In nlent honor state 
VO. XXVIII.—VOL. V, X 
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\ nion'irch goes before them, 

1 lie king of kingduiiiH three— 
Castille, l.<eon, and Angoii 
Do homage at hi% knee— 

Foi him tlm gohh n j, illuons 

Plough ihroiigh tho Western IM «n , 
And fold ’VMth blot»d, md blick miIIv 
T he New Woild b^'ws to Spain * 

A king theie go«s befoie them * 

Ilib blow with rire i**! ploughed , 
The igotn th it pales his cheek 
Bleaks forth in wnihngs loud — 
d»>a aie fast depcuting 
In bitterness and pam, 

Vit will 1 look upon hci, 

(Jn^e on her once again— 

Noi God noi^man b^ll turn me, 

Noi as e noi feai aismay , 

*Tis pasbton, not aiTection. 

That f idtfs with lift away ’ 

Louise, 1 gart a|»oii, thee 

Now Death bath woikod his WiH, 
Thy white Hhroad wrapped about th# o 
AH lying dark and still; 

And those who sought thy prcsenct, 
Obsequious and gar. 

Ay ' those shall pay thee homage. 

And grace thy Court to-day ^ 

Come on *—why loiter > e ?—come on 
The h)gh<*^born, Mi, aim bfave>~ 
My Queen a Court is holdings 
A Court within her giave ^ ** 

The portals of St LaWhiencr 
llocei\cd the trembling ciowd^ 

The sh ulowy msIos resounded 
With iiia^ei and anthem loud , 

*Tw *18 now the shout of madness, 

*1 was aow the sob of woe, 

Willie hun \ thg^wiftly onward, 

Down to the vaults bolow I— 

Down to that funeral chamber 
Wheie sleep the Spanislt Kings, 
O'er whom the tali bhick cruerdx 
Spreads out its mghi'-like w^ngs— 
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Strange ty(>e of Hope undying, 

That lamp whieh the dead ! 

The crosd, kept in the Bepulchve, 

A vigil dark and dread 

'*My Qacen ! nf^ love ^tho Monarch 
Rutthed forwaiti to the hier— 

And laid his facA upon hei'^ 

With love that knew no feat I 
And the hot< tears rolled quickly 
Down o’er the senseless breivst ; 

And sobs and sighs broke sadly 
Upon the tomb’s calm. rest. 

** Louise, hadst thou been living, 

Thy hand would press my head ; 

Thy slender hand would wipe away 
TiiC hitler tears 1 shed ! 

Th 3 '^«nes of chastened imiaic 
Would breathe into mine oar 
Of holiest, svreetest tenderness 
The words'1 pine to hcuir ! 

For who, like thee, could banish 

The gloom that slmdes this brain ! — 
For who, like thoo, could win mo 
To life and love Jtgain 7 
Thou wast the pure, bright angel. 

To whom Oon gave in care, 

*rhe worn and wayward spirit, 

The stricken bi^rt I bear^ 

Why did Iln take thee from me. 

To ihrone*and crown above 7 
Why left Ha me Ijehind thee, 

Forlorn of hope and love 7 
Sole flow’r of my Iifc*s wilderness, » 
Star of my clouded Heaven, 

Had 1 more grief at losing: thee 
Or joy when ihou/wast given 7 
I scarce dare look upon thee**—- 
The Jllionarch raised his head, 

And goaing. wildly uttered, 

• One long cry—«st]tt&||^ and dread ; 

For there she lay bef<(^ him, 
IJnblcniished rpr tihd tomb, 

As yous^ and fair, b^iauttfial,,^. 

As in&r life and bloom ; 

Her hands wore clasy^d npon 
As in some holy nte, 

X 2 
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Sweet slumber seemed to h<no o’eitaVn 
Her orisons at night' 

As sunset’s glones blend with gloom. 

So smiled her lips in death ; 

Her daik hmr lav in uaves aiound— 

The gazeih held thmi breath— 

Some mighty di ug arrested 
Our naturt’s sure dbcav, 

And there, in bi ul.il Iwanty, 

The lost and loNed one h\ ’ 

Again the stiicken Monarch 
Went on her icy hnast, 

And bittei Uais shed o'er her, 

And huiuing kisses piest— 

** Ah ' did I ever m rong thee ? 

Did ever ^^ord oi iiiiue 
Dim with the teais of soim»u 
T hose deal* fond eyes of thibc ? 

Was evev thy heart’s gladness 
Darken'd by my des(uui ? 

Had I a part in soiiving * 

1 he death that cankered theio 7 
Thank Goo * I can acquit me 
Of thought 01 deed unkind— 

No wiong by me committed 
Can 1 n cal to mind * 

And lose like mine, m) lost one ' 

Hath ('yes more suie and keen 
Than all eaith's bwoin Inquisitors, 

' And Judges that have i^en ' 

Farewell < my country calls me 
From thy lone side to-day; 

Flse would 1 sigh my spirit 
Amid those tombs auay! 

Else, from this darksome sepulchre, 

Nor prayer nor pomp sh 'old bring 
Tbv loHt, thy soirowine losei I— 

Thy husbarai, and thy king! 

1 ICO, Louise ' but speedy 
Willro. retuni'iigbel 
Ne'er, ne’er again to Icaie thee ! 

lo icbt om e more by thee! 

No tiead will break thy slumber, 

Till those M bo bcai my biei 
Shall lay my corse beside thee— 

" Mj home—my heart is here ’ ’ 

Mks. Acton TiNDAr.. 


i 
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THE ■WRITING AND PRINTING REFORM. 

P4RT L-j-rnoNOf ttAi’in. 

*' The invention all admired, and eai h Inm hr 
To be tlu. iinditux nu<«t)Cd ; ho run) it Hoeinod 
Oner found, i^vlueli jr t, uiiioaiid, luimt would have thought 
hupossdilc • ”—Milio> 

Thj: ability to LApre-*') our thoughts and ideas upon papci, by 
wiittcii ckaractciB, whethei for our own use at t»umo time, 

or in the transactions of bu<>incs8, oi to send to some beloved 
iclativc OP friendly, “ovcj the hills and I ir away,’* so that ho 
may know what w8 would inform htni of as well as though wo 
•‘held sweet com Cl sc togothci,** is imfocd a piicdess blcwung. 
Tq; lender tins art, then, inoie casj of acrpiisition—and that 
the system we aic about to explain does this we hope to satisfy 
out readers^ib suicly confining a bcncht upon the whole liuman 
faintly. 

Theie aic tuo wa 3 s of expi casing oui ideas upon paper, vix , 
the hxnoghfphic and \\vi pfumetu ; but the foimci of these is too 
tjdioiis cvei to be bi ought into genetal use The lattei is the 
principle on which out pieseiit mode profi to be based ; but it 
has departed so widely from it, that to Icairi to lead, instead 
of being (as it would weie it purely phonetic in its clmiactei) 
an ait easy and pleasant of accomplishment, is one of the nuet 
diihcult tasks of oui life To illustri^tc the ahsiii^itics and incoi - 
si«tcniics caused by this dcpaiturc from the pheoctic principle, wo 
will give a few OKamplcs, the fii |t of which shall be a list of oui 
present VO wcls<~a, c, i, o, u—followed by a sotics of wotds, in wbii li 
the same sign or letter used to rcpiescnt othci sounds, pro 
nii&ing that each vowel contains the true sound of the letter .— 

fathrr, f ill, fat, nurn^, waudi i, < cilia 
e —in/, pw, JBbglaiid, tbtrf/f 
t— iiKue, nuu(| fir. 

0 —n/>, notf prove, women. • 

»—ttse, bai^ btifiy 

Nor arc these difTcient sounds all the ineonsisfbncios which 
those Jipe unfortunate, haid woikcd letters ate made to pctfuim ; 



for they arc ofte» not sounded M nil, as-jtbe • la e in 
t in p/crce, o in journey, mid u in guest. 

The consonants albo teem wiiJi dijSScoUtes. Thus, in the word 
debtor the h is not heard '\t all. O, which takes the sound of s 
h roiling, changes into k in call, and is uot pronooucodin scissors; 
whilst g is hard in g^fG and soft in ginger. The different sounds 
assigned to someo^ our combination 3 of letters ore truly ridiculous. 
Who can tell the pronunciation of the froqueutly-cwnirring one of 
mgh? Is it o«?, as in the word plough? If so, then of course 
cough will he cotr, and dough dow ! If oo, as in through, then it 
will turn trough into troo, and enough into enoo!! Tho different 
sounds attached to this combination have been exhibited in this 
couplet:— 

Though the tough cough a&d hiccough plough me through, 

<rcr hio*s dork lough my joumoy Til jnu'buf''!!! ” 


Again, if the true sound of the Gombination ch be heard in the 
word c/iair, what are wo to call such words as ebaiso, e/iorus, and 
Bcbism ? and if xign contains the proper sound of s. what beeomes 
of it in resign, measure, and Grosvenor ? If we spell post p*o«e“t, 
why should not b>o>s*t be boost ? Such, too, is the magic power 
effected by prefixing or affixing a letter or letters to some words, 
that by preceding laughter witli an s. it turns to slaughter ; the 
addition of gh to thou makcb it thou/yA, and by adding thereto a 
it is metainuiqihobod iuto tlioughf; aud hanged, by simply pro- 
fixino; to it a c, becomes chonged ! 

Those are only a few of the absurdities wo could adduce; hut 
whore would be the good of proceeding furtlicr—to say nothing of 
Itiek of space—seeing tliat it is computed, that out of the fifty 
tliou«aud wonls ofi which the English language is composed, nnjiy 
Jiftg, or one in a thousandj arc pronouncff* prcciseiy as they are 
spelt Is It not a disgrace to us, that s I'di a state of tilings has 
been allowed so long to exist ? It need no longer exist; and, 
tboiefore, must not he allowaf to exist. In tlicse days of gonenol 
education—when all parties ai e straining cv ery nenro to increase 
tho moans of instruction —sttzely a system which does away with 
these anomalies—which cleanses this Augean stable—^which con¬ 
verts this one ** great I'O*' (as the English language has been 
termed} into one “ great truth”—which renders tho leamiiig to 
read easy, pleasant, and rapid—deserves, at least, an impartial 
l*>4inil earnest investigation of its claims by every firieod of edueor 
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lion progresi. Such a aystem is FtfONOGaAniv : and on 
these grounds wo hospeak for it the attention of onr roaders. 

Fhonograpfay* or the writing of soundS) is tluo mrontion of Mr. 
Isaac Pitman, of Bath. It has not ini^itJr been termed, ** IXUhinff 
on Paper.*' Its auperioiity^over the |nw4ent mode of wi-ithig 
consists in its brevity—tho case with which, a knowledge of it 
may be acquired—^the rapidity with which it may ho written— 
and its truthfulness. Piowcding on thq^ principle, that our 
written signs ovght to he a faithful representatiou of our tjpohm 
sounds; and that, in order to socuro this, no sign should, in my 
case, represent men* than one sound | and that simple dots, 
strokes, and curves, are os legible as our present cumbrous loUers, 
and far snore expeditiously uiitton, Mr. Pitman has produced a 
ststom combining at once the utile et diJce Ills alphabet (wo 
call it nti nlphaho^—-although it does not commence with A, B,— 
for want of a nioreVxprcssive name) consists of sijc simple vowels 
—arranged in tlie following order: o, », ah, an, o, oo, and rc])re- 
sentod by dots and sbntt strokes—and thirteen consonants. Each 
of the vowoK has also .a short sound, which is rejiresented by a 
lighter stroke or dot, as tho case may bo, H'ho following list of 
words, in w Itich the long and short suund ot each vowel is heard, 
will explain this arrangememt:— 


Pull 

Stopyted. 

r 

Cf\. 

dl 

a. 

.«](> 

fl). 

ah 

{rlni*j 

arn 

au 


olna. 

0 

..*»pe 

«p. 

on. 

.Jo(aL 

foot. 


The vowel o having no short souod in our language, its light 
form has, for eonvcniciiee’ sake, been assigned to the sound heard 
in the word up. “From th(^ six simple vowels,” says Mr. 
Pitman, in the “Manual of Phonography," “soveial series of 
diphthongs and triphUionirs * * * are derived. The diphthongs 
are divided into two clause's, proper and improper ♦ * *, The 
proper diphthougs—i, o>, <m —are i-cpiesentcd b^ a small angular 
mark » * The two seiios of %nproper diphthongs are repre¬ 
sented by small curves plaeeil in the |>osition of the vowel which 
enteib into comlunation aith y (a modi lied e) and w (a modified oo). 
From the proper diphthongs—*, ow—two triphthongs (tm, wou) 
ore formed, by prefixing tor they are repre8ent«M by u small 
right angle. 
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Of the thirteen consonants, eight (making in the whole tweHtgr 
one) have a heavy sound, which is represent^ by the same sign os 
its corresponding light sound, but written heavily. We give them, 
as the vowels, with a word following each, in which the ti uc sound 
of the letter is heard :— ‘ 


bight 

t 

Hoavv. 

P. vope 

IL... 

..ro&c. 

T-...„fa/e. 


D... 

..{tkdo. 

C»..T.etc/<. 


•J... 


K. M. 


G.... 

..lea.9UC. 

F. fui/e. 


V.... 

.Bttt'O. 

TIL., wrpai/t. 


Til, 

. .wroa</it. 

S.hi/r«. 


Z.... 

. .liu. 

SH.virions. 

H.for. 

L. falL 

M. set‘nt, 

N. secH. . 


zn. 

..virion. 


Of the reasons for this arrangement we will let Mr. Pitiuaii be 
his own exponout. Tic says, *' The present system is founded 
upon A minute and careful cxainiiiatiou of the organs of speech, 
and the result has been, tliat wc have deemed it cxpcdicut to 
aiTangc tlie vowels and articulations, not in the old alphabetical 
style, but according to tbeir natural sequence. Thus the letter p 
stands first; it is the least complicated of all articulations, being 
formed by the very edges of the lips, and not requiring the assist¬ 
ance either of the teeth, the tongue, or the palate, in its produc¬ 
tion. Next in order stands b, then tt, ikc. The rest follow in 
a perfectly natural arrangement; the explosive letters being taken 
first, proceeding in order from the lips to the throat; thr*n the 
eontiimoiis consonants in the same order ; uud, lastly, thelingnab 
and nasals." , 

The truthfulness and order exhibited in Phonography are not, 
however, its only recommendations. By the judicious introduction 
of a few very simple contractions, it is adapted to the English 
language as the best s\ stem of short-hand extant; and for theso 
reasons,-—that w'hat is writtenTin it may ho laid aside for future 
use witli as much certaiuty as the common long-hand; that, 
unliko stenography, coivcspondcnce not only may be, but is, 
carried on in it with the greatest facility and certainty ; and ihat« 
what would Require eix hours for accomplishment in the old 
system, may, by a person well acquainted with Phonography, be 
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performed in onr. To those who havo much writing, what a 
blesung this roust prove. To elergjroen, ministers, and the 
literati, what a saving of time a knowledge of this system would 
effect. To all oonneetod the jfress-—editors, reporters^ 
readers and compositors—^tho advantage arising from a prac> 
tical acquaintance with phoii^raphy will be <i'eadily apparent. 
One mode of contraction if as follows :—T being written 
tlms I when mode only half its usual size i and used in 
connexion with some other consonant, bccoroes ti. By adding a 
small hook on the right-hand side of t we get t/, on the left-iiand 
side fr; right-hand side at bottom t-shn^ left-hand side ditto tn. 
And this principle applies to the whole of the eonsoiiniits. The 
lialviiig lavT applies also to these double consonants. Besides this, 
each vowel and consonant, when standing alone, is used to repre¬ 
sent some frequently ^recurring word of our language, in which 
the sound of the consonant is distinctly licard ; thus p repi*cscnt8 
ttp, b hct <fcc. &c. By still further contractions and abbrevia¬ 
tions, it is made, for the use of reiK>rting, the shortest of all 
systems of short-hand. PliosoPEN. 


HEADS AND TAILS OF FAMILIES. 

BY PAUL BELL. 

- . 

No. HI.—A Reljuious Subject. • 

Tiiehe is a small pair of bright, black, young eyes, peeping 
good-naturedly' out from under a nmc-cornered shovel hat (for 
your Beaver, if designed by Durandiis and stamped by Neale, 
fcill get nine corners, perliops more, in the course nf a year and 
a half’s parish business), which I »icct some thrice a day coming 
and going—a thin pair of legs trotting along in large, coarso 
shoes, and a lean yellow hand perpetually on the outstretch for 
some other to shake—which arc w'orth a good five [loiiruls a year 
to any one who cares to keep alive his idea of unobtrusive piety 
and Christian beneficence in human Torm : and to i>c convinced 
that there is “ a soul of goodness ’* which can survive the dripping 
of party uncharitablcness and the batterings eff controversial wrath— 
that there lives a being who can stand upright and frcc^in spito of^ 
authority and domination of Man’s roakiiig, to speak the truth; 
and to act up to his speakings. The Curate of St. Simon’s will 
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never hcI the Trwell on fire hy ■^hia inv^ticflaa;'' The .^I^tes, I 
And, coll him very prosy in the ]niTpit; nhd the Editors »of The 
Holy Poker, The Fiery Furnace, aud The Syniholist, severally 
point to him ns a “ sUf^tHwem ’’—as one who, during the fierce 
•■ Htrife waging between the Infalliolo Mon and the Scarlet Lady» 
takes no part io the struggle; under pretenec that the day’s 
duty is enou]^ for him.” He Iass some tmoouth absent .trioks, 
which will stand hetwi.xt him and prcfcrnnmt (If, indeed, he widhod 
f<w it);i.httt for those, as the Lover says in tho song about the 
woman who cannot read. 


I love him all the better. 

And jiiat now, as Church Tones, and Church Tiles, and Church 
Tales, Church Costumes, and Church Cakes, Church Development, 
and Church Denunciation, are all tlic fashion—why should not I 

Share tho trumph aud pavtake tlto gale! 

(the quotation, I am informed, employed by Mrs. Bbekadder on the 
occasion of her own marriage), andot&r my contribution of A EoK- 
gious Subject to your gallery of Worthies and Zealous Industrials ! 

I must first, liowcvcr, warn tho Ladies (chief purchasers, they 
toll me of novels Papistic, Puscyite, M*NeUcito, Muggletonian, 
Methodistic, lacoguito-Lingiial, and Plymouth-Fraternal) that my 
" Iloligious tSubjoet” has a cut, a cast, a character of its own; a 
iloctriuc, too, quite as good as llie very best of theirs. Yet I have 
i^pthing new to impart concerning the Reverend Mr. Russell, who 
argued ofie gentleman out of Infidelity, and oniioed thi’oe young 
l^adies into InfaUibility. The consumptive Cottager—child of 
rude Faronts—who perpetually chances to fall inWk the way of tho 
Impenitent, the Oarelessi and the Despondent, just at the critieal 
moment of their complaint, is, this tiini., warm underthe hhoiketa, 
forbidden to speak, sinco thero ore bopfes of her recovery! The 
Brother and Sister of old fatnfiy ; wiio are poetized into ti^th by 
haunting their owa beautiful Church ; and by fiouncfing, fiofiiiig, 
and painting it up into fitvour and furoUiness,” by ringing .of 
bolls, and chauntiogvof very ugly music, arrive at a refined ^aoe 
and serene obedience, wlitUh plACcs them beyond tlic shocks and 
assaults, of that low*bred Croinw'tdlian creature. Private Judgment, 
(giving them even a tiub of to fiparefor poor Jolm Milteu).— 

Mr. Eustace and Miss Agnes, ! say, are too busj over ^eir 
UtUet^td ** show” in my simplaatory ofFewterer^a Passage. There 
. is nothing, moreover, about ** the uneonverted*Heathen,*’ begin- 
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tha IridXf unrocl&imed frwn thrifi^ess hal)its—there in 
no p66p M The Qel^ Week at Rome ; for or agatiiat The Pope Tritli 
his fan of fsntfaers (like Bcott's Danm Nellj), or aboat the Mmrete ; 
or m admiration of the beautiftill'^-hehaTed^vngli&h,'who take bottles 
of beer with them into the Sistinc Chapoh and woi^k their wa/ , 
with corking-pins to the anatoivs bonehes *' whore can see best 
^not a word destined to kneek|iowu that gigantic Sin* ** struck to 
stone**’ Cologne Cathedral—not ** a waving *’ of a Bishop’s petti¬ 
coat—not a shadow on tlm wall of a Vicfti^not an orj^rey, nor 
a brass bason for the offertory—nor a pinch of snixmur tor tho 
cooking of those who believe in dancing, and countenance IMay- 
actors. What, then, in tho name of patience,” cry the eager, 
ouergetiti fmr ones, who throng about ** Books on Religious Sub¬ 
jects,”—so called, “ like bees around a hdney-crocke ’*—** are 
you going to give ua^klr. Boll ?—or is it merely a trick to make 
WB listen to some of your mockery ? ” 4:8. dy. dec. dec. 

No trick ; my venerable Female Brotliren ! (so the Reverend 
Onestphorus Whoaseley was in the habit of styling the Dorcases 
among his congregation)—the good old Curate of St. Simon’s is 
A Religious Subject, if there ever was such a lj«ing upon the 
Earth. Subject to tho circumstances of most narrow fortune— 
subject to a love of Peace-—nulyeot to a senbc of active self- 
fUiorificing duty—subject to a Humility w'hich in proved by its very 
uneonsciousness—subject to a respect for his calling, which leaves 
him not a moment’s time for quarrelling about precedences, or 
wrangling about triflcA—^ without its* leaving a 
trace of soreness or sourness—subject to sorrow, which has mel¬ 
lowed his heart, not destroyed bis happiness; as innocent as a 
child—as indefatigable as a middle-aged man—as wise and in¬ 
dulgent as a father’—1 know of no fault in ** dear* uncle Yava- 
flour,” as my children call him ; ai^l but a few foibles* One is a 
love of dumb animals, which makes him sometiinos break oflT in 
the midst of Church maitcM t(» be neighbourly with every ragged 
little cur that comes up to liiin in tho streol* It has studea his . 
mmnory with ioopossihle tale^ of Doga that would not go to Chapel**^ 

* It is m Mr. Vavasoor tt>ai 1 owe my kiu)«ltKl<*o of tlw Epitaph ht Cam¬ 
berwell Churchyard on the I^dy who, os it no» iil4*‘ds, 

Wmt re n&nvtn and her ioy Aditind. 

^Riecand / in ^clog*' (for cumber) hating worn into the one ItMtev, I« 
never saw the Curate of St. Siiuon’s ruHied, Mt^e ones^-wiim (bis solution 
destcoyed a story ozt wltkh he dwelt with fundnen. 
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—Dogs that only jumped up on corduroys, worn by Tory thighs— 
Dogs that preferred brown bread when their Masters were poor, 
and war-prices obtained—Dogs that would never cross a railway 
without a flag in their mePaths—Dogs that barked when old Barnabas 
‘Dockwray the Clerk made the wrong responses, and the like— 
enough to set up Mr. Jesse with stuff for a score of volumes. 1 
have heard him say—considerate man !—that ho would publish 
these, if he had time; and if it was not ** for fear of taking the bread 
out of the mouths of those poor authors —he with his meagre 
hundred a year! His other propensity is for a pipe ; and his 
enemies tell—unable, however, to bring one single witness—that 
ho once absolutely mounted the reading-desk with “ a yard of clay” 
in his mouth ; unaware of bciag thus furnished, till—on opening his 
lips to pray, the utensil dropped, and broke, to the scandal (saith 
the Lie) of all present. If the thing evert happened, it must be 
now forty-five years ,ag(f; and do you expect me to ogree with 
Miss Martha Le Grand, when she adduces a story of such long 
standing (as opocryphal, too, as that of my namesake and The 
Dragon) by way of reason for the poor Curate of St. Simon’s 
being the poor Ciirete of St. Simon’s still;—when Mr. Scrupler 
has married a rich wife, and Mr. Nihlett another,'and Mr. Blaze, 
(who compared H.M. the Queen Dowager to the Queen of Sheba, 
Dorcas, Helena the Mother of Constantine and Saint Elizabeth, 
all in one sermon) is already the Rector of Cooborough ; and to be 
made, they say, a Bishop ! 

But while wc are talking about Bishops, and not getting on,” 
1 cannot but romemher a passage of dear good Mr. Vavasour’s 
youth, wliich may, perhaps, better explain his present obscurity 
than the tale of the tobacco-pipe. Once upon a time, he was 

Chaplain to the Bishop of-. Now, in those days (not 

as now) Bishops did strange^) things. One, for instance, would 
attend at the Palace on Sunday evenings, behind the chair of 
the Lord’s Anointed, and shuffie his cards for him—unable, 
pious man! to take his own episcopal part in the rubber, till 
midnight had struck !—There was such a feature, in many an 
ecclesiastical residence, thfin, as a back staircase for the Chap¬ 
lains , . . and the Ladies' msuds . . . There were prelates in 
buckskins, {I never heard of ** a pink ”) who never failed to be 
, ridifig abroad on ** a visitation,” when the hounds were out. 
To this past dispensation, belonged poor Vavasour's patron, the 
Bishop of-. The Symbolists might describe him as a 
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mighty Card-player—since he managed, hy trick after trick, to 
amass a treasure for his oaormous family, on ^Uileh some 
seven fortunes since have been founded :—and as an eager 
Hunter—for he never failed to ^hring down his game though lie 
Wvre all day in the saddle—but to plain jioeplo who ‘*call 
spade, a spade,’* he was merely a smooth, hlaiid, urbane gen¬ 
tleman, who raised Ids c^cs frofn the ground once a week, and 
his voice into a /ot'fe onco a month, who had secret texts and 
smooth words for tho greateat and the least of his subjects; 
and whose whole life was spent in “ doing the civil thing’*—to 
borrow the Duchess Dowager of Preston's designation of church- 

Now, following a curious law in Natural History (which I am 
invited by Miss Martha Lo Grand, some once a month to discuss) 

his Lordship of —5 -♦ like other Prelates, had what some 

German writer calls a daught 6 r>full 4ioase,” urns the parent 
of eight fair young ladies, and one, to be gentle, ^'less fair than 
honest,”—I am loth to believo in Virtue and Beauty as one 
in ill-looks and Vico—but Miss Aurelia was ** a hard bargain,*' 
for one wlio desired as devoutly, as her father, to turn every 
treasure to accoimt. Snub (not in nose, only, but iii her whole 
figure) silly, satincal: with a sort of awry notion tliat men were 
to be best bewitched by contradiction, but lacking tho means of 
.carrying it out—slie was in every one’s way : spoiled tho harmony 
of her grouped sisters: mode a discord in their cliorus :-*sot 
right her Papa (she was the only child who dared to*callcd tho 
bland Bishop “ Papa **) fn his divinity—at some portentous 
dinner openly rallied tho man of men just wlion ho w'as about 
to take the leap, and propose for one of ** the Nine ”—patronised 
low people wdicn anybody was to he vexed by it—“ had out ” 
the topic of topics which was mo^t inconvenient (when ever did 
greot man’s table lack such a secret ?) with all tho tact of a 
provoking temper—got up when people Mere going to bed, and 
went to bed when people up ; and in short, seems to have 
been as fair a subject for the poisons of a Lucrctia as ever 
molested “a venerable clrch.” There was no quieting her; 
no hiding her ; no putting her out of court, no penbioning of 
her off: and what would become of hoi, a standing object 
of curiosity with all who know The Bi bjp and Tho Bishop’s 
Daughtors. ^ * 

^ Now, one day, it chanced, when Ilis Lordship of-- 
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was alone in Kis study* moro tlian usually exasperated* at Mnntt 
openly paraded dt of perversity on the part of this amiable crea¬ 
ture, that another of his chajdains* Yavasour’s devoted fHend, 
begged an audience, and- with a face which promised a piece of 
tiows worth having. For to men so great, men so small often 
picsont *‘a table of contents” (as it were) in their counte- 
uancoB: so that if the humour <j|f the hour bo not for scandal, 
or sympathy* or chuuh formabty* oi lay licence, the august 
listen or may bo spared lung preambles—and the palavei bo 
cut short. 

** Mr, Onloy*” tiaid the Bishop, ** yon have made some diseo- 
lory in niy household.” 

** [n your Lordship's family—^Marv^Uous ponctiaiioii! ” ic- 
plu'd Mr, Onloy: tho kttor half of the speech, being an 
*' asi<k ” 

“ In 111 ) family ** IVhat is it, fcSr ? You know, 1 am a 

man of lew woids—Which ? ”.And the Bishop gasped : 

ns he said to himself —** That unlucky girl agaiai Might it but 
plenso Uoaven to nd me of her! ” *■ 

‘Mt is my duty to acquaint y'our Lordship,” sidd the soft spoken 
and huot-eomploxioned Mr, Oialey, ** that on engagement has ju^t 
been entered into, betwixt Mr. Vavasour and ”... 

** Kot Miss Aurelia ? ” interrupted the Bishop. 

** No, my Loi*d .... but Miss Bhoda.” , 

Tho Bishop leaped fiom liis chair, as Mr. Onley averred, a 
ynid upright. Ills daughter Bhoda had been long a favourite 
»-t)oculation of Ida A Mai*qiu8 had looked at her* a Baronet 
i/antod her, a great mauulacturor with thirty thousand a year* 
had invited her to stay with him during our Ecrsal Moor ^ees « 
(though the man was a Whig). Sho had been noticed at oouit* 
having a peeuliaily courtly bend in her figure: oud was not 
without paits as well as personal charms- a turn for small 
diplomacy—a smatioriug of langoage»->-rand % sooUung way* 
nhiok no sally Lordling could resist :<«-»and she to have dared to 
eugage hersdf to that Mr. Yfivesour and the worm to have 
lifted his eyes to such a hcogut! It cmdd not bel But Mr. 
Onley was sure of bis facts. hid proofit (no matter these te my 
etory)-"»liad eaves-dropped, and guessed and patclied eireum- 
atanee to circumstanoe to some purpose—as as intimate fttend 
iUDuid do. And shy* and abaent* and unweeldlyt^aa Tavieoar 
he was convicted of having absi^tely mariaged fo seduce ’ 

I. 

V 
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the affections of the choicest of the Hij^ht episcopal virgins— 
Aurelia hardly counting as one of tho flock I 

Calm, however, and demure sate his Lordaliip of-, 

taking in the length and breadth of tliHS herror—the ffrst shock of 
wondermmit over; and, aunling compassionatoly on Mr.. Onloy, * 
and pastorally admonishing him of the danger .of mistakes '* 
ho dismissed him. But the ftep of tho iniscliie^makcr was 
liardly across tho threshold, when the Bishop's bell was rung 
more impatiently than Bishop's bell should bo, and.tho oiflendcr 
there and then Buniinoned to his lordly presence. Jodwood 
Justice was there and then to be e.tecut^ upou poor Vavn* 
sour, for tlio tremendous severity of which he was little pre¬ 
pared. , , 

“ Gome forward, Mr. Vavasour,” said tho Bishop, as the 
absent blushing little Chaplain hurried in—almost out of breath 
with emotion, and cdlisciousness that* be had been about a 
desperate piece of boldness—“Come forward, ifctfr Mr. Vava¬ 
sour ! ” and tho speaker faced tho small man, with that largo pair 
of pale C 3 'es,—open to their \nd<si—of which so few were over 
permitted to seethe colour; “Take a.seat, my young friend,'' 
-eontinuod the Prelate, with all the unction of secret onjoymout, 
and self congratulation in the invention of a mastei-^strokc. 

“ Weldon, inform Miss Aurelia that, 1 shall wish to speak with 
her in ten tnlnuies from tliis time : and do not interrupt tis on 
any pretejet vdiatsocver.” Tho butler departed pompously, and 
the Bishop paused. I Irope my shy readers will, ontef into tho 
especial comfort, of that fmdke, to one already so ill-assured and 
agitated as poor Andrew Vavaowsr, 

When the suspense had done its work, the, dtsconrse began 
in most lioneyed of prelatical tones. His.L^ship “hod 
sent for the Chii|diiln, to. consult with him on^ a matter of 
- peculiar deUcocy audinterest—to gi^e the young mnn, moreover, 
some simdl^ tiien . of the aflbctionatCj^ ho miglit sny, patemai 
, interest^ which he^^e^.:^Ono of such kingnlar; Christian attain- 
jmonts as Mr. Vavaisoii]%j,4rbo would be so weleomo as an ac^^ui- 
i sition to any fattfily, p(»or little dJhaplain began to ^asp—• 

“whose pcospects of rising-to the highest.:'(Bstitmtion tor,the., ' 
' Church wpre so seienoly^ assuredT^iniist, indeed, .he aBke a;ieha3rg0^ < 

every, head of!%. %N 3 k, whiNiej^Oiiae of rcspou- ' 
^Uly includei^ thw. happincss present, and; to?come*of/evefyirS 
khurnan bring wyihb sphere of hts In ' 
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Vavasour/* continued the mofeUesa tomiog his eyes 

full on the hslMaintii^ ItstOnor, am aware (n whet has 
been pasung in mj £ini^; occupied though I may have seemed 
to yoo» wim the more ^omentous interests of my puhltc charge. 
«Tou are attached. Sir, to one of ihy daughters ; and your attach¬ 
ment is returned/* 

If the Bishop ** had a way svith hhn ** which wotdd have 
ground a heart ef stone to dust^how much the more was it ‘ 
ukoly to hear doWo and confuse one who was aheady in the hot 
and edd fits of dcdieaey and conscious guilt—a ho felt as 
brnglar might do, when fancying he is canying on his designs in 
solitary darkness, a ho should find htm«clf—on the sudden bloat 
of a whisUo or tinkle of a bell-—picking locks in th^ full blaze 
of a glass-ioom or gtoenhouse, with an cntiie family (not to 
mention two Bow-street lunners 1) looking curiously on. Never 
fluent or well assured, s({ve when in tbe pulpit, jk>oi Vavasour 
tripped, and tumbled [ iuinod every colour of tbe rainbow, unable 
to confess, or to dony ; or to utter his thanks, or to arrest tbo 
mai(h of his aaful fiicml, by one solitary qualifioatlon or remon- 
sttance! Bhnme nevet sat on the stool of Hepentanco much 
less comfoitably. 

I see, my dear friend,*’ resumed tlie Prelate, with an almost 
imperceptible smile, **I pee your emotion* Cherish it, keep 
youi fedings fresh : they are among the sweetest possessions of 
the soul! You would thank me, perhaps; hut one day you 
yourself will know what a father will do for the happiness of his 
daughters If I have smoothed yoUr path, so do, also, when 
you shall meet with some youth as calculated to make a superior 
woman happy as you now. Pray do not speak: I see, 1 
see! And now, having given you my palernal consent and 
blessing—lot me hand you over to one, who, X am aware, at this 
moment, is an okjcct of far Mearef and deeper interest to }ou. 
Weldon,” continued the mthlnas man, ringing In his /acit>tum, 

** inform Miss Aurdta riiat Mr. Tarasour and mysdf derire the 
pleasure of her eompan)^. I abal! bdt say two words, my dear 
don, than leave yon to 3 pntr tnin full hearts —and as he 
spoke: Miss Ainwha entered: the Hving |neture of the £r* 
prossive She,’* in Hpod’s inimitable design of ***Fhe ]^enter*a 
Marriage.” * 

« Was ever bashful lover in sudi plMt f I'here was something 
about the Bishop not to be trifled wi& .—a ** mtuned twang *' as 
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'luort* free to do his fullest duty by liib ueigUbours: more open 
to the love of every one auiong them. Other pooplc will not enter 
into oontruvorsy : he S6onis» positiveU, unable to understand 
what it meuiiH. And this dninagcs liiin wrtli sundiy ladies of his 
congregation—A ‘good’man, deiw Mrs. Proggatt t ” is what \on 
Vill hear about liim from one out of every ten persons,—“ but lax 
in his doctrines! V Nay, one irate Virgin, displeased at his lenity 
over an urgumont about origtnaf sin, did threaten, not long 
hince, to momoriaUjae Vavasour s Bishop on the subject. But how 
could she keep her word, after be liad sat up for three niglits 
with her gardener, when tlic latter had broken his leg ?—And 
what wonder that certain of her friends,——eager possibly, to soo a 
quarrel undertaken at auother\s cost,—sigh when she incii- 
tionod, and say, ** Ah poor thing : mollified by mere ttorks I” 

Then, when we oro speaking of quarrels—^liow can one forget 
that the gi*eat feud botwoon tho Ihrudgcs ,m(i the Spindh uuib, 
u liicb had kept our m^ghbourhood in water veiy nearly as hot ns 
Mr Stagg’a funiacc at the corner of Pyinlett liane. was made uf» 
ill half ail hour, after si.ttoen yeors of progress—the Curate of 
St Simon’s V—no one could or would tell how : — lie hiint>elf was 
always in a bustle (which 1 take leave to tliiuk very nearly ll^ 
much of a subterfuge m a fib direct) whenever he wass asked, 
which of the two, it was—Mrs, Brudge, or Mr. William Spindletou, 
who spoke first—and made the apology. Bid ho not, also, so 
inauago Air. rackbar 3 % that, at a when indulged temper 

nuniaced the old gentleman's reason, he changed all of a sudden, 
and u now as reasonable as most gouty folks ? Then, during tins 
wearv slrifo of Cateebisms end Dofi^ias, Pusey and Anti-Pusey, it is 
adnnrable to see how ho has steered betwixt the stone altar, and the 

velvet cushion —between smooth formality, and harsh fanaticism I_ 

“ When the right time comes,” I have heard him say, *» lot us settle 
these matters—mean while eairnot we all h fnmUt- V* Good 
mon ! tho time will never eome for one so rfrtuoosly biisy on 
Earth—till he gets to Heaven—** and there” I take it, u» my 
Mrs. Bell says, '^peoplehave sumeibing better to do than wrang¬ 
ling about Surptiees and Orf^orhuci Chants." 

But though I could dwell mr pages more on the religion of my 
Subject—and for pages more tell of his kind acts to great and 
<^tuall—1 had best not "become tedious. So 1 will only add to the 
catalogue, ^0 groat seandol which he has outlived;—^this, in 
Usclf, no moan testimoiiy to his excellence and popularity. 
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Though not yottug-^-thoffgh poor—though absent to the point of 
putting a shoe instead of a praycr*book into his pocket, wiion he 
bot forth to admonish Mrs. h'roggatt'—Mr. Va'vasour has all his 
life been ttU object of griiat anxjety to tlie feouilcs of his eongro' 
gatioQ ; and **a good wife for hinn. ” has becui wished by so* 
many, that it has ovidontly meant (when a l^ady .waa tho sjKjakor, 
and single.) *‘o good wife ol* my choosing.*^ Few men pass 
through this oj-deal without giving duo offonco ; not so, however, 
Mr. Va\aj»our: tt»o innocent, and too honourable to ho charged 
with a moment’s coquetry with any mentionable woman : whether 
before or after dinner (thare is much, dear Ladies! in this 
“ ”)—and the solitary objection made to his admirable 

('ouduct, Inok the form of Miss Dripps>^who has always been 
serioub about Pa]iistry—saying that she was confident Mr. Vava- 
Sour must have taku^ a vow of (Jelibaoy ; and tJuil she could not 
•* stand by, were he Ion timen the favotrit^ho was.” Hut there 
are some who assort that Miss Dripps was a disappointed woman ; 
whoniAintaiu that a oertain sermon about over»confidenee in e\- 
peelation,” preached nlmut the time of her censure, by Mr. Vava- 
hour, might, obliqnoly, touch her case. But tlmt cannot be: 
there ib no obliquity in any of tho proceedings of the Curate of 
St. Simon’s. 

You will judge, however, of the consternation of all our Ladies, 
when, one fine Tuesday, the fact broke out, that a widow gentle- 
wuman, and her daughter, had arrived, on tlio proo'din^ evening, 
at .Mr. Vavasour’s lodgmgs-jpto live with him 1 IVrhnpa Truth, 
when naked, is alway.s loss dangerous than when H hatli “a 
cocked hat and a walking cane.” And the monstrosity of the 
aimouircciuent so stunned us all, that nothing was loft to learn 
Tho Curate made no mystery of th(‘ .fact, though ^le was in a 
woudrous bustle, and, as he coufe^ed Hxnself, ** truly taken by 
gurpriso.” An old friend—‘who had been in trouble—and who 
thought the a|r of Pewterer'® Passage would agree with her ... . 
And then there was slways moh a danger of single men growing 
sdfish --and her little was just the charge he should like. . . . 
of such clauses* Was made up Vavasdhr’s incoherent explanation 
to my Mrs. Bell; who, being in an eternal state of civil war with 
tiic Ladies of our Bow, him point on tho causeway, 

to learn “ what wc wore to think.” “ r^t! yourself, ^ 
dearest >Ir. Va^a{•^m^,” was my wife's te^dy—4oli^l<Ni at having 
^ the first confidence. And then he went, bubbling on to tcU how 

y2 • 
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c\piy body in tlio hou*.e was m dpli<;litod! ** Plusb,” this 
uaF> his own peculiar «log of dogs, “had been aware, for sorne 
da;ys, that odd things W'cic going on ; and had iie\or failed to 
jiull the postmaneoatrtail evei^ morning ; and, what was nioie 
• extr.ioidiimry, ho hail dei'lined taking hm dailj walk —not to be 
out of tlic way.! And Plusb had cvj»ressod his w'illingwoss to 
take apait, by giving up hit, little Iuvuhob too ! I, m \ pipe — 
he his Ii\or —Ah! Mrs. Hell, these dumb creatiireb might set 
somt* of us all example—and had jumped without invitation 
(having first wiped his paws yei^\ clean) into Mr. Mockell's 
lap!” dsc. Ac. • 

“ .\nd when is the day to ho, dear Mr. Vavasour ?” 

“ THE DAY V' washisroply, in a toneot terroi mow unaifecti'd, 
m\ wife assures me, than over she heard fiom man, woman or 
child “ D, 1 hope people wWt fancy that 4 It would muki her 
so luieomfortahle, poor idling !” and dowiT the ilow shutHod the 
Oui ife of St. Simon’s, chased, as it wore, hy some painful 
thought 

It was his old lovo : the Bisho^i’s Daughter! Years and jeais 
hefoie that time had her gold become dross. Ifei manufactiin 1 - 
luish.ind pioied unfortunate in hawuebs, and ftoin hiiiig iinfoitu- 
ntttc, hoeamo unkind to her llis vast fortune had me!led aw.iy 
— Mid with it his little love, And her piospeioub si»,tcis hud 
declared it, aeconling to J’rof'jierity'B fashion, to he all hei Inult 
—>ome (tlie'ie Moio the seiious ones) speaking of “ judgnienls ” 
-otheis‘(these were the woildly) dcdiuing it from “the liomd 
political opinions *’ of the man sho had niained—and Saints and 
♦Siururs alike, agieeing, in the easy and .sopoiific quieftis to their 
*'own henciolenei'—that “ ii^i hlie had made her bed, bo alio mp^-t 


lit in it ! ” Mrs. Vicar Daitmouih could not ha>o any coinwu 
nie.'iiion wnth one “ who woul^ hiiug Unitfui. i'i about the Jiouse.'^ 
Lads Solcy “must think for tlic Karl* a well as Iieiself.|’ So 
those wlio would take hei* in, n iglit. And as she fulfilled the 
Johnsonian difinition of being “ugly, and f>ieUy, and ioorhsli, 
and poor"—no one wonhlkavi* compassion on the luckless Rhoda, 
wiie lie who had walked®throUgh the window tb get rid of her 
sister, tlio Curate of St. Simou’a ! Of eoiiise tlicy weie not 
married; hut in hif lodging she died, after slowly wasting for 
many re^is. The bodily pilvations to which he was reduced 
theiohy will never ho known; hutw'cek hy week his spiiit became 
moie led niori* that of an Angel; and I used, witliyut knowing ^ 
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wbr, to look out for him, fts lie during tlic last montlia 

of iVu? mmato*» lift*; little guessing what it was that put into hiu 
face the smile which did my heart »<> mucii good ! lie ib bringing 
up the little girl: we think, fyr my soc^nd boy—bnt, uatuxally» 
do not wish this divulged. s 

Now—tell me, frit*ndly and nffeclionatc Reader—whatsoever ho 
the coDtplesioii of vour creevk—have 1 not kept my word, and 
treated you to A RELIGIOUS SUBJECT ?” 


P0J:M to LEIGH HUNT ON lUS SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY. 

1 


Tin: spirits of immortal frienda—^loag passed 
To leal ms btyoud the echo of Time’s foot 
Marking the yeais and hours oii vaith—this tlay 
Regal'd thee i—'SlieJley from his ladiihit sphere, 
Which M'ith Uih spirit’s poetry maintains 
A silvery symphony; and finds its strain 
Eniichcd in tone ’hove that of sister stars, 

And giown the voice of Freedom, Truih, and Love. 
Keats from some Planet with a mythic name, 
Hyperion’s Ikmi rereived into his shrine, 
liamb firom an orh that like Menmonian lyre 
Kings in tU'eternal sunshine of his soul. 

And Byron from a world with music janed 
As by internal earthquake:—he thee hails , 

Victor o’er private woes more stem than his, 

’Neath whicli he wailing ilrooxKsl—a sun-blmd Biud. 

They vienr the fountain of thy spirit, still 
Ever-freah springing from the earth, as w hen ^ 

They drank its waters hero; which nudie the air 
Around them buoyant, mopiing-hke; inspiring 
With a new youth their spirits quaffing them. 

Thou sittest in th.i.o age upon Time’s shore, 
Watching that bark of Truth surmount its tide, 

For q^dmg which in storm her wreckers black 
Smote thee in de>idUer days :*tliy fortunes bear 
The scars of bloodless honour to ihy tomb, 

The birthdays of the men InqitiE jd in bhwd, 

Who call gore glory, and name konur honour, . 
Blinding man’s comcience which th^ cannot kill, 
Beget the biithdays of her fatal foes, , 
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Truth's BentinelS)*~-ai( stonn^ the nunbow bimr. 

Who posb her uatch-vvord down the pdth of lime, 

Who ktep ali\e htr b(><ieon-hreH, which show 
Her true face , countemuiFch dark Jb'aUehood’s arm<i 
And tear the chaplet fioiu hr»r veiled brow , 

Proving a nightshade her mi^noiueied laurel ^ 

Cutting the gordiaii net around men's souls 
But for them^ Good, might die out of the vi orld 
As many a hearth'->4hat sanctaaiy blest 
Prom th* outer woild is snnleless made by them 
Who lure men irom it in false Glory'** mine, 

So many a home thy heait and fanev bless 
With then outpourings —turning passive things 
To enchanted miniaters of Delphi and l<u\e 
The childhood of men all—is poetiy ** 

But ’tis an imaranth of unfading bloom 

In oh, how lou •—the wintry uoild^blidit cluigs, 

With til the cankfg-Womi& that eit thi» heart 
To hollouneuk* Ita of delight 
And uonder at all Nature's simplest foiras, 

And hoi sabliinest,>~Hirkens frotn the soul 
By paitnts chilli'd who have outlived tlie sense, 

Poisoned by wt»ds of eirthy care and wrunc, 

Cut b} th<- whistling hiul of acorn and slight 
1 hi heart'filled, open hand of brother love 
Closes at meeting no retnining gra^p, 

Till self-defenoo begets % lf4ove alone 
Lo' the Leigh Hunts arise whose beings base 
A coiKititution, m delight and love ^ 

Tob vital to be killed m childiKwd's growth, 

Ur take the woild^ contagious blight wlien men 
A natuial religion in then bouls, 

I A sense of lovely mystery m all life. 

Of a bnint in all nature km to man’s 
With ml the atrongth of manhood’a nftoiviiee 
They pout their litres (Uto weaker hti>i! s. 

But oh t they have their guerdon. i thy life 
H<ib doubled been m thoughts and feelings gieat, 

Tn acts to b]e*«i thy age’s raomury late, 

As who aarends at eve the m umtmn’shei^t, 

Shall yet bask radiant a the ^nn's hist hfmt 
When men in plains below grow dun in 

Francis Worslei 
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We live surrounded vrith terfvrs: voleftnoea are boiling beuealb 
our feet; the lightning is dazting above our heads : every day, 
suinething on which wo had reposed in s^rity is suddenly dis- 
('i)verod to be but a thin plunk, thrown ourctss the bottuniJeH-> 
abyss ;—so lieedlcss are wo c>f tlie fearful mysteries of our exists 
once, till some penetrating eye detects tbem, and some voice of 
warning betrays them ! We danoo heedlessly on the green sward, 
.quite unconsfioutt of its being the soft covering of a grave. Sud¬ 
denly a kind and aqxious spectator, or, probably, some “ vested 
interest'’ makes us aware of tlio fact, lind^our dance ceases—emr 
merriment is cliUled. How much we owe to those attentive 
alaniig|j^—to those sensitive appreciators of the bidden evil*—to 
the vtlllteng voice which checks uur laughter with the sudden 
rcvelat^ of the grave ! 

As if there w-ere not hoirora enough, another horror lias been 
detected ; as if our social existence were not suflScienily perilous, 
another danger has boon discovered. There is—though many 
know it not—a fearful pestilence stalking abroad. There is a 
Firebrand flashing in the air, and on Uie eve of being hurled int<» 
the powder-magazine of the State. The hon-ible scheme of tlio 
Gunpowder Plot i.s paltry, in comparison^—sinks into un insjgniii- 
eance of which Guy Fawkes, hoisted on dirty boy.s’ shoulders, is 
the only adequate symbol. „ . . 

God bless me 1 exclaims tlio alarmed reader, ** I was not at 
all aw’aro of this. I have hear/l of the * Church in danger,’ so 
long, that it has become like the ory irf * Tho wolf,’ and I hcUIo 
my fears with the proverb, ‘ creaking doors, dwj.’ But what iei 
this Firebrand 9 •* ' 

You may accuse us of pai-adftx, if WO answer truly i and yet wo 
must not prevaricate. Know, then? that it has been disoovcrcil, 
avc and demonstrated, that tlio gf^t IC^rolutionary Pirebrsind, 
which is to make our “ Glorious conslituufm” an inglorious heap of 
blackened ruins, is no loss a thing than this : earnest Prote^st 

against Wrong! 

If you see millions suffering from injustice, and )ou protest— 
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earnestly, goletxinly protest against the cau<io, ^'ou are lighting a 
Firebrand. Tf your soul sickens at the degradation inflicted by 
the Jjiish, jour squeami&hnc'ismust bo silent, or jou will he raising 
a Firebrand in the air. If you thinh you can perceive, on tlie one 
Hand, the brutalising cfiect'' of Capital Punislimcnt, on the oilier 
its wretched inefficiency in diminishing crime, you must not utter 
that conviction, or jou ^ill bo casting a Fiiebrand into sockey.' 
Think what j'ou please, but beware how you utter it, unless you 
belong to the “ light tlpnking and eriliglitoried class.” iSickeii, if 
jou will, but dare not to protest. Paie not to tanipoi with the 
rdifice which Time and the niiserv of millions has siiuctified ; 
dtirc not to leiiio^e e>en a withered branch from that Tiee, under 
whoR(‘ hninchirig shade our forefathers grew uj», lest, m lemoving 
the blighted hr.ineh, jou peril the stability of the whole. The« 
Tree is a noble tieo, with all its tortuous rai'Bg^o’.vths. with all its 
paialyseil limbs. You..must respect it for what it has been It 
lias its defects. It ha? also its great qualities. The defects are 
iiiscparahle from its greatness, and therefore bo 

iinuoed Attemjit to remove them, and you light the l||Hpa]ad. 

You will bo told that there is wrong in the world, thero^lvaya^' 
lin-. been, always will be. Our life is a “mingled jaru'*—the 
evil is inseparably woven in with the good. What, then, is the * 
use of raising seditious cries about particular wrongs ? If you 
protest, juu endanger “ >ested interests.” If jou endanger these 
JOU endanger the welfare of the State, anfl, as the State is com 
IKi-'cd of all classes, including the milHons, it follows, by a very 
iK'auliful deduction, that your protest is a dangerous Firebrand, 
which, if listened to, will destroy even the millions in whose favour 
it lb made, since their welfare is, of course, bound up with that of 
the State! 

“Is it, then," wo hear some sarcastic gentleman observe, 

“ iiuhfleront what sophisms arc put fortli t • gull the credulous 
people ^ Shall not a far-sceiny man stigmatise the sophism 
which lies under that Protest ? Is not Falsehood always a Fire¬ 
brand { ' 

Falsehood h always a I'lrebrand ; but is seldom called so. 
Falsehood is hiughed at,^ exposed, or disregarded—men know that 
its empire must be short Truth, when ruining “ vested interests,” 
is endeavoured to be stifled, under the obloquy of a name. Truth 
alone is cruclfled! 

liCt any man rise up and preach against imaginary evils, or in. 
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Ifftvoiu' of inapplicable reforms, and bo will meet* iiulecd, with 
abundant sarcasms, but tho utmost to be said of his Q]>inloiis arc— 
“ They are crotchets ! ” But, lot a man arise to utter tho thought 
which is struggling for uttorabco in the dumb millions—let hiiu 
preach against a WTong which thousands feel, and which the 
wrongers know' exists—then, ,whon he is ultcfing a living truth, 
when his voice is the voice <»f those w'ho cannot sjteuk, wliou his 
word is a spark of unoxtiuguisliablc fire, that lights up the souls 
of his hearers, and clears away their doubts—then, opinion is not 
sntjered at as a crotchet, it is vilified as a Ilnibrand. Then rfscs 
tho voice of warning and of lauientation ; then are the lovers of 
s»>cial ordcT called upon to repress the profligate abuse of Liberty of 

So true it is, as Heinrich Ifeitlo strikingly observes,—‘*Evcry- 
when^, where aq eUmcst spirit si)caksL out his convictions, there 
^0 is Golgotha! “ . * • 


CQBDEN ON THE CONTINENT. 
BY ANGL'S B. UEACll, 



tho world may not at first hlush think It—*Richar(I Cobden is 
cutnracrcial traveller still. Sometimes on tlic road—spinetimes o 
tho rail—nn active emissary of Manchester; he distributed hi 
patterns—collected his debts—opened up new connections—cor 
solidated old ones—wrote his daily bulletin of the state of trader 
the tightness of money or the glut of stock—to the city of th 
tall ciumneya—and then officiated as-Mr, Chair, or Mr. Vice, i 
that liastily-gobbled dinner, which commercial gentlemen alwny 
seem to hurry over as a piece of disagreeable necessity, tu be go 
through with as quickly as possible. 

And Richard Cobden is u. comin<;rcial traveller still. True, h 
shows no patterns—takes no order^—duns no customer—^repre 
Rents no firm. His progress is not now from Manchester t 
Liverpool, or from Nottingham to Derby, l^is cver-sbiftiug habita 
tioii is no .longer tliat big, side-boardod, dreary, bookless, commei 
cial room. He flietli not from shop to diop—signing*bills—writ 
iug receipts—vaunting a now design in calicos—predicting a rie 
in cottons. And still, wc repeat, he is a commercial traveller.^ 
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Yei—tlu* grefttest—tlio most rraiarkablo trawllor tlie world 
has over soon. Enropo is his dibtriot—nations are his m^itoiwers 
—^the niomoii*s of tho League fill his hook of patterns—he deals in 
mighty priiieiplea—ho distributes vast doetrinos— ho exhibits new 
(fofligns whioh sliako the polit\ of empires—ho prodiots universal 
eomnierciul interebange—no hiiuL uo city, which he has nut filled 
with the fame and the credit of his great constituent^ tlie mighty 
linn of Kree Trade, throTied in tho realms of England 

Hiohard (’ohden, litorullj the oominerrial traveller—and Richard 
(>obd<‘n, figuratively the eonimercial traveller I ITow vast the leap! 
The Mister (‘ohdoii who domed hi.s little woigl»t from his enlieo* 
making eonstitaents—Viiiobc nouie circulated but amongst his own 
little class—the kniglit-errants of the lA'dger—whose talk was 
naturally of ijivoices and lulls j»an*els—who was eansl for hut 

h> mottle-facod landlords and grimy hootsvi^'^ii^ 
t'ohden, Ihiginan 

Study that picture first—then this. 

Ilichard (’ulMlen, tho wide w'orld know'ti—tlie^ 
greatest nieicantile (■on!c•d^lH(•^ man ha** e\or soon^ 
of a |M>wor the moat pacific—the most pliable —but 
Mjbehuing ]?ha|>»d>ly ^vm^uidcd one goicrning 

‘^vcrld, iind'\t#irt 3keck 

of a inuskoi—Hiuliara < obden who pro.stratt*d the pixnidcst nligar- 
. < liv of Europe—w ho ruled tho man who ruled the Logihlature 
whicli ruled tho empire—Riohanl (^ohd'm, at onct' tho mi.Hbionary 
—tho oliamplon—tho advocate—the embodyment of Kree Tmde 
~stridii)g ill his triumjdi over Europe—everywliero weleomod— 
everywbci’<‘ lumoun^d—his health toasted—-liL name, his prin¬ 
ciples, and hi’» deeds proclaimed in every langiiat^o of eivilisotioii 
—overvw'here sowing the good ijped—everywhere tidling the good 
tidings- e^eiyWhere pointing out how proteo’ on clogs men's pro¬ 
gress—liow it isolates them ami Makes them enemies—how, to 
the <>ve of mencaiitale geiiiuH custoinhousos show like frowning 
rampart-o. and tarifBs like stakeLng armies. 

'Tis a wondrous, a promising, a happy phonomcnon, the tour of 
Kichard (’ohdon. It is greater than ever was monarch's progress 
—will exereirio more power than over did conqueror’s march, lie 
s'^ts pcoide thinking. Ho leaves little Leagues behind’him—^he 
oonsoumtes, so to speak, local VilUerses, and Brights, and Foxes. 
He sots many balls rolling. Festal banquets every where await 
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him—ob, may they bo the fOTorunncrs of tfiat great festal ban¬ 
quet which the woHd shall sit down to* irhcn, like tho guests at 
a pic-uic, every nation shall bring its share to tlic setting foi'th 
of the tabic—one offering brapd—another wine—a pnstorol hind 
its meat—a manufucturing its steel, wherewith to carve the viands b 

Free trade !—the word is now a household ono in niaii v tongues 
—the idea will soon beconioi as fomilior* and then will it be 
translated into acilom 

Quic'k>witted France—thou pleasant and lighirhearted land—let 
the sea bo the only and the casily-spauneU barrier betwUt us. 
We can mutually help each tlic other—hoar glory in other sounds 
than the rattle of rolling drums.—Forego your affection for the 
administration of triangular bayonot-stulis. We want your wine, 
not your blood—take our cottons, not our lives. Lot the ehatinel 
be dotted with pa4!kcts* not privateers. Bo happy, Mousoigneur 
le Prince du .loinviJio, without flingingrthirtecii-incli shoUs into tho 
marine librsiri<*s of Margate ;—ado^it Free*Traile, in fine—do not 
fight witli iis—deal w'ith us—^muke drays of your tumbrils—scales 
of youcgjluLkoes—ami weights (»f your bullets. 

An|||||^)U* Belgium,—remember the old name—the old days of 
your land. We love its ancient* rather than its modern title. 
Flanders—the Kotherkiids—tim Loiw C'uuntrios,—^you were the 
first to teach Northern Europe the arts of peace—to prove tin* 
might—the power of honest iiulustry. OIoriouH old Burghers of 
Ghent, and Antwerp, and Bruges;—sleeping ainnl the pomp of 
your many-towered cities^ you it was who bearded the fierce 
ehivalry of Franco and Spain—^you it was who first taught tho 
nations how the lance coidd be shivered by tho spindle, hid your 
stout deputies quail before tho bluster of Charles of Bin‘gun%/i 
—wore their keen minds ever swayed by the craftinesh «»f his 
well-beloved cousin of France ?—Nn,'gaUaiit burghers of Flanders 
—you formed tho first grout coinfhercial league—you harried the 
robbers’ nests of the Bhine—^you taught yom* oteel-elad noi^bours 
that the pennon fluttering from knightly lance mus]y||||K^ the 
flag hoisted on merchantman’s mast. And were you^P^jfmecha* 
nical—a mere toiling, soulless mSas of sweltering anisaiie or 
ledger-loving hucksters i Answer for u.*<, the brushes of your 
painters—the chisels of your sculptors. Answer for us, the cautass 
of TcnicJrs and Rubens—the golhit glories of tho spire of 
Antwei'p—the Burgher Ilall of lihcnt I , , ? 

Spain ! You too had your gone commercial glories—^you it was 
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nhci sent foith the little fleet of three fiom PuIon—^ you it "was 
^\]iose flag fii‘*t floated on the Pa(ifi (—nou it ^aa vihose statih 
.Hgosiujs and g.iUoons fiist pomed forth the tieasuiis—tlie gold, 
the sihci, the perfumes, the emnouiou and the spice of the fiesli 
fiCw voild—lufoie the eyes of da//led Eiiiope. But you turned 
fiom peace to \rap-*~fiom tiaflii to combat—you loaded }oui 
fleet wjtfl hliot oud shell—a jiiincc eonmunded it—a popt blcfebod 
it-^and yet, ‘wlicio m two montlis was the luvmcihle Armada, and 
whore smcchas bcoii the happiness and Uie piospoiity of Spain ^ 

Italy—laud of lommcicc as much ns of art—land of the nui 
chants who weie princes, and the princes who wcie merchants ! 
In the tide less Adriatic once waved the flags of all nations It w is 
when th( coinmcico of Italy most flouiishod, that lU art reached 
its /cnith. Qloiioiis aliovc all its da)s woio those in which the 
mcichant gallo>s of the woild crowded the la^^cuus of Venice, and 
c histcicd luund the' Mole oi Gi noa—when Italy hud its Medicis to 
ciuoyiagc its artistic ‘»plendoui —its Bouas to \ indicate it*- maii- 
tiuie iciiowii. 

But now, commerce has flown ; its spiilt, if not dead,4| torpid 
in Bilgium -m Sjiain *-in Italy, The <iuays of AntwrArp are 
eh scrtc'd—thcTO is idleness and gloom in the yiortb tioin winch the 
Aimada sailed, and in which the Buccutuui lies lotting. Civil 
svai and military dospottsm have giound down comincuclc'is lands 
Blit thoio IS yet hope. ^Vben the lail blial) clasp ljuiope iii its 
nun hands—when Custom Houses shall eiumblc like the relies of 
outworn tlihigs—when soidid monopoly no lunger sliall stifle 
industiy, hatch wars, and batten on human miseiy—then— 
and the time must suicly ciome—tiien will the League—the 
^ wit English Anti-Com-Law League—have fulflJlcd its ulti- 
inato mission, and its Champion and Apostle have leaped the 
ii lilts of his long ungiatcful toij, in the tribuUt of admiring bis- 
tonans, and the happiness of friendly, prosp«'toitt, and industrious 
notions *^ ^ f 
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TO AN APOSTLE OF PROGRESb 


1 THi\b I hear the Ages «ay 
« That Time has i^pen’d ilnee Oieir birth, 
And Intellect prepared tha way 
^ h or man to lenuvate the Earth. 





A WORn OR TWO ON COSTlVSNCVt 

Brother, a noble work is thine, 

In thift old Karth, ^^hlL]t still is youn^ ; 
A noble work is thine and mine ; 

(lod giant us but a 2e tiuus tongue ! 

A iealons tongue to teach and*pieach. 
They fe.ii us, biotbi r, for they know, 
Wiong, thit the swoid can neier readi, 
The AlphaWt wfll oxurthrow. 

They f<di us, brother, and thty hate ; 

Kings fear us even ui thou sleep. 

We are the If nor of the Ojoat ; 

Tiiests hate us, anfi t/irtr hate is deep. 



* 




“ Put '«t( raft,'* the Aires kh in to ki\ , 

“ Injustice, Enoi, Duikncss, Ch nns, 
bhall fioni this (lodS Eiilh piss ,iu i\ 

Shall for ever ' ” What u ni ims ^ 

Ketuniiis 1 The glorious luuht of I)a\, 

And whatsoe'ei is Oood and Tnn, 

T’/Jcse voids the Ag«s sfuii to s.i) — 

“Biolher, ve ha\e t/ni* work to <lo ” 

Euward Yui I. 




A WORD OR TWO OX CONFIDRNCT. 

1 isi ot the most laltmblo, powotful, yet at the samo*timc fitij»ile 
bojnl* vhifh coiiiieet tog’ethcr men's iiitoiosts and actions, (.on, 
hdence It is nri innate principTo in the early-dawning mind of every 
mdi\iiluiil ; an inherent and active propeimity in the hearta of nlf 
vlio aie as yet happily unsuspicious ignorant pf the woild a 
d< leiiorating infiuehcea. It ia a,grcat p$irt of the charm whuh 
diilHren evtreise over ua, and possesses, under whatever aspect it 
apjifurs, an attraction vhifdi the most liardenod ^ijnot fully 
ifsi-t. The value of con^dunce may be a8rertainc(ffi|pli by its 
possession and its loss. Have jou ^ver, dear reader, illt tlic full 
satiafnction. the deep sejenny, the rich renourcc in troublous times, 
uhieh remdt from the cunscioasoesB of the irimojt fnobiigs .in«l 
interests.of the hoait resting in tlic nrtd keeping of one ve 
iin]dicitly trust ? If you havo not, yo » are a$ yet unacquaiuti^l 
i\i*b »be‘ vtf rih of confidence. Have yoi ever felt tl »* bitter eme- 
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tions of amazement, grief, indtgnai^on, and straggling love arising 
from the discovery of misplaced tmst ?—have you ever felt the 
weary blank, the cyuioal incredulity, the deposition to question 
the truth of every tiling ground yop ?—do you know th0 feeling of 
^the heart>sick; attempts to ri^air that which is irreparable ? If 
you do not, you cannot yet estimate tlie preciousnoss of confidence, 
rerhaps you may have been the recipient of fond and unsuspecting 
faith—you may have enjoyed the solf-rcsjpoct, the high and grate- 
full thought arising from that worth of neart and mind whicli is 
implied by the trust reposed in you ; if so, you then have a clearci* 
conception of what confidence is—and if it sbonld have been your 
pitiable condition to have forfeited the future trust of your once- 
confiding friend, your remorseful heart will have learsied too late 
the full value of that slighted treasure. It would be difficult to 
say which, in such a case, suffers most—the trvat-hrea^er or the 
trust-foser—it depends on. circiimstunces; but in most instances 
the latter perhaps beafs the heaviest weight and tlie longest dura-, 
tion' of grief. Oh! the agony of that heoi't, tliat eannot break the 
strong ties which bind it to tlic frail object of its trust—Hdiat still 
clings, albeit despairingly, to the broken reed which has pierced 
it—where love survives the wreck of faith—where pity aiid for¬ 
giveness linger around the fallen prop, vainly trying to rebuild 
the repository of affections, hopes, joys and sorrows, which must 
now lio unahareil, unapprcciatod, and unknown, in the silent 
depths of au injured, and perhaps ebrroding heart.,^ Lost health 
may^e restored 5 lost property may be recovered ; lost friendship 
and afiecticui may even occasionally be regained; but who will 
undertake to say that lost eonfideuee Is evei* fully and perfectly 
rwitared 'i A breach of trust may be follow^, by him who has 
committed it, with the bitter tears of self-reproach—there may be; 
a strong desire, on his part, to be ooco more tried and t^msted:— 
and many earnest (and* peihapS truthful) protestations of fnjturc 
sincerity; hut you feel, that in giving him an opportunity of 
retrieving Iff ftame, you are merely trying on cxi>eriment— 
you cAimqjjvaite rid your hb^ of its mic^vings. ** Confidence . 
ill an unmf^ul man In time trouble, is like a broken tooth and 
a foot out of joint. “ Suppose a inbtbcr promises a reward to her 
child, lor something it has done, or is. expected to do,. 
afterwards neglects to fulfil her ™ enjoy^^tfimt 

c^iild's conMence again; will he. eveir foigirt that she once 
deceived him f-^Perhnps not. SKb'^has hr^en a jewel she can 
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never rcpau ; sbc ha& snapped the golden cord by winch (lod had 
bound him to her hcait; she has taught his httlc mind to question, 
to doubt, to disbelieve ; she has made him a precocious sooptic; 
she has prematurely quickened his intelloct at the expense of bis 
mgenuuuuoss of heart; and, furlnught shc’^nmy knew, the evil seed ^ 
n b) her ou n hand may swell and grow till it ends in an avowed 
di-^behcf and rejeetion of God's ovmi Word ol Truth. 

Credulity and incredulity, in uithei of their extremes, are 
incompatible with the perieet balance of a sound lumd niid the 
walkings of a healthy henit. If choice, however, must be made 
bt tween the two, the torinei is pel haps preferable. Tho eroduloua 
man nni> be ilie object of ridicule and eoatempt*—ho may have 
(niid undoubtedly Las) a weak mind, but witb all tbm, is he not 
liappim tlinjf the man who oairxcs about with Him the gloom of 
iiUHnutliiupj or the callousness of unbeliei (Veduhtv maybe a 
soft soil, hut it iiia^ iieverthcicss uoutlsh many good qualities; 
there is nothing in its chaiacter obbtiurtive of the giowtli of 
principles which may endear tlm posse-^slicio many, and win for 
him the esteem of a wide circle, indebted to hun for many acitf 
of true kindness; but can any generous iiupnlsts au} di v otodnoso 
of boat t. an^ noUihtyof wiul, be expected to thiivc in tlit blighting 
aitnospiicie of habitual mistrust t 'loine peojde art' unreasonable 
enough to evfieofc the bestowal of confidenci* without yjilding any 
in ] etuni; tins must irupljf either a mcauneas of disjiosjtioti which 
wishes to profit b} the trust reposed m it, oi imacquaiiit.iricc mth 
tlie true nature of its principles. Conddonco cannot s'^iuid i*e- 
pciidoni of support—its luntmuy ho in ouu heart, but its tendrils 
must < ling to another. ^Micn God saw that it was “ not gocul for 
man to be alone,” He created a being perfectly adapted to shares » 
fully and worthily, tho lieart of out drat father, lunging m hia 
solitude for sonietliing he could not dedne; 'that something was, the 
devclopinont of confidence—^thc exercise of mutual trust mid sym- 
pitthy*->piineiplti> which were iii embryo, uucxptaimd and but 
partiollj undmtood, till the sweet and iostructivu induenccs of 
his confiding, loving, loaning helpmate lighted up the mystery 
with the elcctria flash of Natnn s trutlv 

We freqiiontl} make the remark! “What a didbrcnt woild this 
would be, if men hod entire conddence tu eaej^ other!" but it would 
be abnost inipoMsible to folloWr >u our imago atoms, the piogresg of 
such an unexpected traveller thioughfts big i#ay« ftDd%\e.ways,^' 
Grcfct changes arc idwajs accomiianictl by eyente which uud pro- 
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% iously eluded the penetration of the most far-sighted ; nor could 
wo perhaps, even with the must powerful moutai telescope, trace 
the course of Buch n principle through all its rainihcations, up to 
its rcmot<‘bt limits. The influenoo it would have upon oomuierco 
—what effect it would produce oirthe artificial distinctions of state, 
rank, and wealth—how it would bear on Iho usages of socieU— 
how many, and what class of people would be “ thrown out of 
employ,” by sucli an jnnu\ation—how it would affect the physical 
condition of nuinkiud—what differenco would exist in the btatistics 
of crime and mortality—the ->0 and many other similar propositions 
xnust he left to the ingenuity of those speculative minds wliicli lo\e 
to inhabit the theoretical I'difiecs of their own building. One 
thing, however, may he safely ahserlod—that a principle so pure, 
so lloa>on>horu and Hcnven<sent, could not possibly nmish- 
that all its ra}s must he concentrated into the one bnght focub of 
Tnivcrsal (loml. There is an old maxtip winch advises us to 
“ svispe(‘t all men ; ” it is a pity that such a jauudiced, one-eyed, 
cynical old adage did not die in its eaily infiinc^. The w’orld 
douhtleSR abounds with charaeters justly caieulated to excite our 
mistriibt, hut wo have the privilege of knowing that it also abounds 
with those who are w'orthy of our deepest confidence and attach 
ment—those who possess higli honour, warm heuits, lieh iiitcllet/is, * 
and who aio imbued with the true bpiiit of Christianity—tho** for 
whose salvi, it may he, Clod Rpt^res .ind hlo‘'' 5 i‘s a gnilty Ir^id, as 
lie Wdb Willing to have done iii olden time, with tho t'',y of the 
PNin. Nor can wc help feeling a piementimeiit, ns w'/look with 
jirophetie’ejo into the vista of the liguie, that hriojffc-r da_js arc 
ncai—that energies aio working, and events coyamiiing together 
for the ultimate produetion of glorious rcsidift Frequency of 
linteieuurse and eomniiinuaiiou will soften pwjjmVices, allay afiftno- 
bities, qin iitli the bpiiit of selfishiiei>>^, violeiRv, vnd wrar, and will 
give men a moie perfect knovvledge, aud a n^'ie jnsl appreciation 
of eaeh utlver, which will be the basis of a oore widely extended 
tiust. Yes: steam-engines arc pulling, printing-pi obhob aro 
groaning, pen««, ladcni with rich and fruitful thoughts, aie speeding 
to euiumunicate their treas’'j’r«, and ships are thvtding the waters 
of ovciy clime; all, dlieetfy or indirectly, assisting in the accom¬ 
plishment ot tho same gient design. 

There is another ffind of conlideiue, which may he regarded as 
un off-seti)f the grc'at jiriueijdc— it is solf-confidcnee, the over 
reduudauey of which ha^i laid many In the dust, and the deficicucy^^ 
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of which has prevented many from ever rising out of it. It is, 
when justly fbuiuled on accurate self-hnowlo<lgc, the main-spring 
of our energies, and the principal cause of sncecss in undertakings 
w hich have appeared hopeless in the eyes of the timid and doubt¬ 
ful. But when it exeowls its just limits * and swells into conceit,^ 
iti virtue (eases, and it becomes one of the most dUagrecablo 
tpinlities which a man can perhaps jMiiiSoss ; it deprives tlio most 
brilliant talcut^ of their greatest charm, mid when we hear it said 
of a man, *'he is very elevor, and he knotn it,** wo me disposed 
to think that hia nuuitnl gifts are exercised more for the sake of 
txmting praise, than conferring delight and instnietion. “ Seest 
thou a man wise in his own conceit, there is more hope of a fool 
than of hini.” lie may have amassiHl much knowledge, he mn;y 
be dccpl}' imbued with scientific lore, ho niay^have read a multi 
tude of books, but has neglected the study of the mo«4t intcrcbt- 
iiig, w'onderful, and ifbportnnt book of qjl-->'innifieif! 

A juht eonfidenee in our own resources is«valuab1o—tbo reeijno- 
eal fiith of tiiid and true friends is sweet and eueonraging-^but 
cunfideiiec in tbe Truth of (Jod is the grand summit of its highest 
|)ow ers. The structure that may be reared from such a founda¬ 
tion, surpasses conception. The tendiings and iniraelos of our 
Divine ^aviom all tended to the one design of eliciting man’s 
belief. Oui light and title to bettei hopes and iichere\peetatioiis, 
is onU secure when held in the strong grasp of confidence ; and 
the ch.liter of the ITeaveuly inheritance is expressed in the words 
—Believe and Live. r 

• A J. 


dlANCEH AT FAMIIilAR niOUBArUY.—DON’T CARE. 
f DtiN*r Carp was bom in London, somewhere beneath the 


ehadow of St. Patirs. T have not been particular in searching 
for the exact spot, nor bixe 1 examined any parish registci, 
for the purpose ascertaining tl|e precise date, of his first 
appearance in the world. From his cradle he was froward and 
resolute in having his own way, notwithstanding the incon¬ 
venience jiG occasioned to othera. ib was always considered a 
promising child, however ; and many were the epccuittions of hiii 
near kindred tonehing his future caret r, and the part he was 
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likoly to play in tho Uranin (tragi-comeily) of UtV. Suppose him 
lo anpiro to the (ii£i;nity of a eivio fuiiclioiiur}% luul to obtain it; 
woiilci he 1)(‘ vlenvUnl to the post of cliicf vXn»|iii»tmto ^ Would 
l)on’t Con- i>ucowie Lord Mayor? Or, if they sent him to Oxford, 
umtlo a parson of hilli,.would m over be a bishop ? Or if 
they ;?»t Ijiiri into PurHameJit, would he be Prime MiiiUior ? Or if 
tlioy bouj;;ht him the “Elegant E.\traet»,” W'oulcl he turu bis 
utti'iition t<i literature, and become a great ai>thr>r ? Hidden iu 
the rnysierious future lay the destiuy of Hon’t I'arc*. 

When ho was nine yeara old ho was aent to his mother’s sifter, 
resident in tho Cduntry. It was wirjter time, and his aunt told 
him not to play in the thdds whilst the snow' hutteih 
“ 1 will go, ' replied the ureUiii. 

“ Hut you’ll get buried in tlie suow, and frozen to death,” w'us 
the remonstraiiee. , 

“ ^ don't care— not I! ’' w'as tlie child's answer. 

He went accordingly ,• for they would not use restraint, lest 
they i«n.oul(i break his iiiio spirit. One evening he faileil to return. 
Tho hazy mist ot the day had deepened into a night wanting 
both muon and star, and Don't Care was atill absent. They got 
alarmed, and sent out. labouring men—hedgers and dulvers—from 
tho neighhouring coitages to search for him ; but r>on‘i rare wan 
not to be,found, Tlu'v lK>rroM'ed a gentleman's hloodlioiind. and 
trneked him to a huge snowdrift at a high hilPs base, into which 
ho hud sunk, until only his head and neck were visible, and he 
was as good dead to look at from cold. 


‘"You sec the coimKjuence of disobciHonoc,” said his wiping 
aunt, when they bad brought him home, aud succQode(i|(||B||a| 
roiivating him : “ a little bmgor—^hatf an hour longer— 
would have been really dead : then we should have pot ydu’itt aS? 


ugly cotHn, and buried you in tbo dismal eburehyard. ^ 

“ I don’t care." answort»d the boy. That was ever his answcill^ 
Later in the season, when the thaw came, be was warned not to 


slide upon the ice in the ponds, whicJ*. no longer safe; and if 
it were tp break, it w^as urged, diiiastroius would be the conac- 
quenccs of submersion. The .^dd respotise proniptly"S£«ued from . 
his pouting bps, and an hour afterwards he was brought homo by 
twu nion, who had seeiuthc ice yield beneoth his weight, and 
who had cxtricatofl him from his perilous situation; but not 
untnl he was*'well nigh lifclo!»s, and at great personal risk to 
. tlmmselvcs. 



GLANCCT AT VKMIllhXt OIOOR^rUV—DOv’i CATih, 

* If \ou liiwi Kt»n tliiiHniHl ’ 'snid liis fnemK **your pool 
iMOib* rtrooW have br>*ken her Ueait * 

The Afuae anst^er < >ei t)te hanie nnmver 

At sihuol Pont (ni( imp>frtnr)al>l^ uDiloiw<nt iiuiodiMe 
a ti\ ojM»n hi^ tivowrit^ theon But the >ei) 
piMudit of the ti\ a{Intd<(l him th( ol umuitaimu/^t 

tl) > \ iiul It thf' timl of eastigutinji^ hitii , 

lui J^on t t aie, hi tuatiuj;; the rod iiitii utter diMtf^AiJ 
( int oti lutoiiouo 'imi the mantel iiMOti'^etiueutc i>u*t pieauim d 
to f I tkf( At. 

ht. 1 dune< thuiiiUiid tht petl ttroji^ue , * you mil 
hr L " mill 1 to \oiii fiuuils 1 liiHtfiud to iiiv (i^tihii liimut u 
nui met to oiKiv 

Uu cordtiroi Iiienlud ouhins kia n whnt tht itnKiVii wouhl be. 
aid bat oil tluii ‘•tooU in pleusin (XjKetaiui it < mit of 
( oiu-iL I'd nht n tfhi c va&jKiat«d doiuinit knorkod inm doan iui 
tl . •'tdin''iili and In (oolii luoe tind jB:iie it dt tontrutoa 
tioi. iui \ioi( tukhd, til ot tin U), to tiu* tipi. of fhoir iiOHeH, hy 
tl 'yrl, whih some or thi iiioie nidmt r^piiiti* striikeii'mth 
adnnratioii litlh le^oUid to nmtaU htiu, tio^ at <lioul (hiIi, hut 
in futuTt ( nminno n mih tiinr paiuitH uni n-uardunH 

Vchtind 1 in m uml staUii to uhl >i(4n<i Mont ( ati 
lathi 1 »,vv«* him the ihoio< a hhoral joofi usiori , foi tin old 
111 in Ilia ^tori• ot iioiidtd gold tihieh 1j< kipt it \i ml, not 

in hank loffiit- hit in inii<ttT thests. <uoitt(d iti nuth a k/\, 
ina itsiihic hi lin pi ui a a<i ier\ old dneiliii^i aflo d 

I mil hue no [iroti ^njon , 1 mil b< a gi nth niuii^ nuid Don't 

( are 

*M\Tiat1 a do nothing L(ntlemnii‘ < ipoHtttlnted his fathti 
“a fi Ihov tiho ni rs hut iha snot make, viho)4[Knds, hut ihaf**. 
not ^ft nho f onsuim “ hut dtt^iioL piodme , who ih idle whih 
the noild notks a (lioiK a (higiaci ,|a Sfouigi, md linlkiiu'' 
pi sj of ^n tl ^ • 

* I wnl h< a ^(ittkinan, nh 1 won t Work, |trsjHf(d tin M>n, 

'• 1 wiH milk uml nde about nd take my plea-un whrn J o >n't 
oat and dimk ainl ^hf*p ; a u! 1 a ill eat and drint^ ind «le<i» iihen 
1 don t M alk Tiiul I nk aboi t * 

“ Then I will disoan von ae" iiratid tio fatbei rmindiy 

“ J d n t care * waft the f -s v* if aiiHmr ‘ 1 don't 
cite -not 1 ” ^ 

The old man kept hia word, and Don Care, at his fatbevV 

/ o 
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(If'atli, was cut ofT with a shilling. His soft-hearted, fond niothci% 
however, kept his pockets liberally lined, and he was known at 
the west end of J.ondon for a do-notiiuig gentleman. He had two 
ravourit(‘ theories now to protrude upou ail occasious, and in 
all companies—the theory tf disregarding consequences, and the 
far niente thoory. Unlike the majority of philosophers, he carried 
them out to their full extent, liis practice in no instance fell 
t^liort of them, lie literally cared f6r nothing; he literally did 
nothing. 

But mothers die—even soft-hearto*!, fond mothers—and often 
^he fondest first. \Mheii Hou'l ('arc's mother was taken from hei- 
liomc in a dismal hearse with nodding, dreary .plumes, the wintry 
wind, descending the old twisted cliimneys, and bn^atUing tlurougli 
the dosolato, dcsertcrl apartments, was not more melancholy than 
Don’t (.'arc’s vi.sage. llis mother was gone, and his mother’^ 
monoy. Ue hod some regard for the old lady—he never knew 
how much until then—l^ut fm* lier purse and pocket ?—-Tulhi: 
were hio afiections, indeed, bcrcavod. He should newer touch the 
maternal gold again; for, by the letter of his father’s will, a 
distant relation—so distant that the pr(»pinquity was almost 
doubtful—was to enjoy the huardod wealth that the ninsty chests 
had hidden in cra^y phu<o» from the light, and from Don’t Care’s 
frequent and steal^iv scorch. Ilis situation now was truly despe¬ 
rate ; but bravo in his theory, after a few hours’ tbsspondcncy, he 
resumed his natural deportment, and vowed that Ue diiln't care, 
not ho. lie would live- - as many a swaggeriug, fine fellow docs-— 
by his wits. '* 

I have spared neither pains nor expense, as a conscientious 
biographer, in tracking him on all his dcvioQs paths, much puzzled,., 
otT certain t>ccasions, at his sudden evanishments, and as sudden 
and apparitional rcappearings—now flitting by niirht^ un earth- 
meteor, over mephitic, marsiiy tracts—how bnrsti'i^ into broadest 
day-UgbC, daring the sun. like an unwinking eag*e, and evidently 
* contemning disguise. But. at this crisis of his history, the most 
vigilant search leaves me ulttrewar<*cd ; witli (ho exception of 
a feW' dirtied, tatterod, and—tak^-n as the sole mattr^l afforded 
me for the space of. three years’—-most unsatisfactory documents, 

I have no testimony to his manner or means of livcliiiood during 
that pc#ioi^. These documents are the unpaid lodging bills . of 
a landlady dwelling in Seven Dials* ' They are eight in number; 

^ a olrcunistancc worthy to be iictetl, for.tlie goo<l womau's patience 


ft 
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and credulity nre therel>y ascertainable. Of the first of theao 
^locuinoiits the followimi: is a fiterathn copy—but no, I will not 
<'X{>ose the patient, ere<luloas landlady « orthography. It n]>jHmrR 
from the evidonce thus sRipplied mo, that for lodging and 
“ anndrics," by which arc ]>orhaps intended wRahing exponstaj^ 
oceosional board, and, it i» likely, a trifling ttdv'nnce of nionoy*— 
for the good woman had alK'art, wo may bo sure-—Don't Caro 
was indel>ted to her in the sum of throe pounds, sixteen sbilliuga, 
Du the hast of these raelaiiehoiy tcstliuoiiics to hiia inaolveney, 
l)cnoatli tlic scored total he has written with a |M*ncil, “ Jhm't 
Ifon u'hh you ynuy yvt U. tyfd fnnnit ? But you VHitil. [ don't 
cart\ do you ■!'' —a memorandum which creates a reasonable aua- 
pieion tlrtit Don’t Care was an ingruie. 

He now. reap]>ears upon th« scene, by no moans ns above, 
"in Will-o’-thc:-^\^sp fashion, but tempting tho daylight to shine 
through him—a real accessible h^ro—ja married man. Don’t 
Caro is a married man ; but respecting the lineage and biograjihy * 
of his wife, I am again wofiilly at fault. Kot a wink could 1 take 
ft»r a long time at that parental sun, her father. She, unwary 
planet, hud suflored inclusion within the erratic orbit of ovir hero; 
like him visible at time'*, and then becoming invisible. 

Who she wua, what her name, whence her deaeeiit, how great 
her dowry, whetlier sho married freely and for tho love she boro 
the man to whom at tho altar her plighted troth was sw'orii, or 
was cajoled into tliC match by unwmrthy moans, are particulars 
jtliat—interesting as tbt^ are—become fogs and mJkt spots in our 
biography. She was beautiful, 1 know* that; beautiful and gentle, 
and pleasant as May morning sunshine. She brought him wealth, 
i know that also, from her hereafter sad romonstrances—sadj buT • 
jiot unkind, against the squandering habits that threatened speedily 
to leave them beggars. The amount of that wealth I am i|^orant 
of; but I sec liim treading hts old paths, the fine do-n^hing 
gentleman—all ablaso with fai'hion—fasbionablo p«)ple, thick as 
midges in his train, and mont^ Hj***!? ** reversing the old 
Jiousewife‘s*proverh, store was s^, and it behoved him to dii* 
perse it as fast as possible. j 

Ho kept his carriage and his servants, and rented a niansion in 
,a fashionable quarter of the town. In alt respects and observaneoa 
DoQrt Care was a scion of fashion. His wife was grieved at 
.for her notions were different. Her rearing, evidentW, liad 
grtiintod to Uiis. An old man—^licr father, peihaps, grieved as 
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hcraoU' at her hu»baud’h lavish expenditure—appears now uu a 
few oeenMons. 1 have hed iutliaiiuct glimpses at him—aphid«)ing. 
inercantiU: looking man, but honourable withal—clad in very sober 
• hahiliinotJt»~—a devoiuit soorner of your do>uothing gentlemen. 
Into his cai’—yo_», he must be her father—she whispers her many 
griefs, not without tears, and the old luauV visago beeotuea stern, 
and ho mutters sumotinng about takinu; her borne again. Pity it 
is that her marriage is tiic subject of so much inystery. T should 
like, ulidVe all thiugs, to get at the pnrtieiilars (»f Don't Care’s 
first aequaintanec with her, and to know iu w’hol way, taking 
advantage of what waaknosn, and whether in child or parent, his 
wits in thi.s instance protitod him. 

A child is horn-straw is strewn before the iifuusion—tlu* 
knockers on the door are lUiiSfitK:!—fashionable piiy>lei!ins nligbt 
from vehicles, and are rejjeived in the hall^wjth imudi ceremony. 
Tl»e annouuceimmt t# formal imjuirers, sbouldiT-kuolti d flunkies 
repbrt in tin* phrase stereot_j'jH*d for ladies’ lying-in oceusion.s, 
“ As well as can he expected.” Already Guutcr has received 
orders to provide a dvjeumr « la fourcJwtft . 

Rut no feast, prepared for tlowe who ue^Tfi- hnnier, s4iiiU make 
tahlos groan in honour of the inten'sting cvem. The infant i.> 
recjillcd by tho G<mI who lent it. Its nuvther weejn scalding 
mother’s ti'nrs. Its father is amazed, angry ; but tine Iri his 
theory, ho tells his friends this young wife doe.s not hear that 
avowal, th|nk Ucuven 1/ that he does not eare, not he And tho 
child goes to its grave of a spun loftg, and (Itinter’s feast cele¬ 
brates its <d>sw|uies ; but the nintlier’s place is vacanl. 

«After an .ahsonec of a vear on tlie (.'oiuinent, whither his vvife 


appears to have bfoa rather draggetl than to have gone of hcro^ 
cheerful fret- will, J find Don’t t,'q,rc wearing au air of an*v»r 


own 
"'tv 


uuiiatiui to his tempemineiiU file does business wdth suspicious 
men in suspicions places ; iu dingy, hy-wa\ fanes in the Ibggy 
heart of the city ; business tluit, glancing 'ii the hist te-stament m 
tho old mail, of whom 1 have eaught the merest glimpse, as 
through a haxe, has rcforoncc to a |>ust-ubit. Meantime he is 
again a fatlicr, and tho folks, all of them of tho race of do« 
nothings, who feastii'4 At the. burial of the former infant* feast 
anew at the advent of the second; but.the mo^T's pkipc ia aga'm 
•vacant, thft time through lllucsa, . , 

“ 1 regret to hear of your .wife’s indifiposition, ” said * \ 

of a heart left» ' ".f 
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** Yes, ii w a miisanec, when she is wanted to >*«ponnU‘iMi,'‘ 
repUctl ourherOA “ Hut, belwceu ouiradves, 1 tlon (. cart* ' iio( I.” 

The gues-t with the fraetien of a heart stared, but wiitl uetbing. 
^ In a ibw weeks tlu* yoiing' wife's fteaitU has iinpruveU, aiij} she 
is iilaiut to take the air in the carriage, ll i» a fine utoniing in 
a aIuiu* of inodemte t(Mn|H*ruture. In enuntry pluees—in luu^hy 
nooks arid dcll.*^ — wiiere limpid wnU-r triekh's over rounded 
pobbh's, wlwjt frolic life ia Hying itself out-—a wledo oxistenee in 
»)«c short sunuY hour. The leoHncas of trt'OM utidihle hvmna 
to the sou! of tl>erustic gir*, todditigilie now-iuown hay. lu Lon 
dun till* pt>or author, tjuickening his brains for bread, siglin for the 
lanes he waiuh’red in as a happy hoy, Avaters his one tlower—a 
sif'kiy *os»'--an' \v, t^jd heariin the ehirjnugs of his neighb<»ur’H 
thrush the warhiings of all ^ woodland birds native to the phuv 
that cave him •birth. In litmdoy. tmt, on this .lane njorning, 
.•itrauge men deliver a nies^ago at onr kero's door, to a hewilder^jd 
.sluiulder kriot, who appnt.c>.s his masUtr, .is he eonie» out*to u»ke a 
morning lounge with Lord Vitriid, the sarcn.Mtle noblermin. The 
strange men enter th^ liouse—will take no denial. The enrriage 
tit tho doi>r L ordered hack to the place whence il wjis lii*<uight. 
The pawing hursi's, ivstles.s fur the exermse they luvo .so well, arc 
unliarnesswl. k’liriiitnrc is inventuricwl, cahinetf-' me f-eah'il up hy 
the MlraTigc men, who hint timi it give,s them ere .it paiii t‘» fake 
such liuertie,^ in tlie housi* of m* great a genti.^niau. All w<inder' 
ing and ngha.st, her heart beating in such fai-hidy '.yu<'<»pe !*» 
inevitable, her hmiiis•filled with dire omirumi tlri .id, Loii't fare's 
wife impiires their hiibiue^-,-.. “ Wo are laillitfn, m.'i'am --ihere is 
our warrant,” they reply, civilly enough, and say no inuti;, 
falls ujam the floor in a fainting tit. Hor liubhand, timiw'ing him¬ 
self into u chair, laughy aloud..and .slaps luh,thigh, ns if it were 
the merriest jest, and he w'^-re iiiexprc.%ildy tickled by it. 1 
*diMi’t core,” bo shout-^..*' all in the way tjf luck ! Why should I 
oarc ? 1 don't care—not I.” Kveu the ser\antK, bustling abonf 

their niUtrcss, recoil at this. That ovening ho lifts tho km*ckor 
xit Lord Viirioi's door, A [mg^, prepared with a ready lie -fur 
Ilia lordaltip htis heatd the ucw.s-- that bis masb'r baK g«»no 
out, though Don't Care knows to th^ contrary. He funis upon 
his hoel, and in stolihMpiy jnatlor'*'. *'D — n him, Im eutst nio. 1 
don’t care —not I.’’ He saunters ‘ y and bye, ilito a fa.shi«nah1e 
gostournteur’s, and takes his dinner with no abated ajipctite.* 
Lords Vitriol svnd Fieoskin entering presentlv. and seeing him 
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there, cut him, with emphasis, ami to the teeth, ** I tlow’t carPj'..„'f: 
hums thoir discarded friend, audibly enough, staring them In the 
face. 

Who is that insolent fellow ? *’ inquires Vitriol.of the waiti^ 

“My Lord,” ho replies for himself, anticipating tite emblfr- 
rassed waiter, “ I* am Don’t Care, who for three years have 
fcjisted you, lent you money, and toadied you, I have your 1 OD 
for a thotisand pounds, J*ay me immediately, or I will send you 
to a spunging-house." 

Lord Vitriol reddens, whispers liis friend {FJenskin. Floaskiu, 
not without hesitatiem, writes a cIum]Uo, which Vitriol delivers to 
the waiter, who carries it, os ho is bidden, to our unaba-shed hero. 
The latter poehet.s the doeumentj^wnlks q^t, is no more seen at 
that restaurateur’s, w 

Meanwhile his wife had found her lone w'ay^tn foot to the old 
, man of wliom wo have aiready caught one glim}i“'<j. Endearingly 
she winds her arms about him, kisses his teiiqtlcs, smooths his 
white hair. “ Ah, Nelly, Nelly, I feared thi-^i! ” And he weeps 
—that old man ; and having spoken such wnrds, sits sih'ut and 
tlioughtful, while she sinks upon the stool at his ffct, and looking 
into his face, trie.s to read his heart, os when she was a child, 
Tlie old man reinemhcrs it, tiiinks how miieh she i.s altered .since 
that day—aye, even siriet* the day when she went forth from tlmt 
homestead, a newly-wedded, nlLho]»ing bride. 

“ Vou will not let him go to prison, father 'i Tooplc die iu 
prison, rot in prison, they say.” 

•* Yes, Nelly. Such fine gentlemen as he often come to such 
t»n end. rrovldencc is just. Dut you shall not want, Nelly.” 

“ I shall want if he is iu distress,” she re]>lied, firmly—a rock 
might be shaken .sooner than that Resolution. “ If he wants, 
father, T shall want too, rely upoi^it.” 

" You will not leave him, then, Nelly? ” ; 

Leave him! Had he, her father, reared her, to ask tlmt 
question! 

“ Never, father, never I I ^wOl go with him to prison, unless 

they shut me out by force, and then-■’ 

“ \VtN:tt t^n, Nell ? ”* 

“ I will walk round the dismal walls until I drop from cxhjkustion, 
sooner than s^bk comfort elsewhere.” , 

“ Hark'ee, Nell,”—the voice came hoarsely, in guttural 
heaved forth with difficulty and deep feeling ; “ I wUl pay hts 


• •' 
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deW this time; but iio must ((iiit bis fine stj^le of and 

come to vrear plnin elutlies as 1 do, aud eat plain food us 1 do. and 
dwoU in a plain hou^o jis I do, anil be ajdain man—i*>ery way, as 
1 am. He must pruiiii.so tUis, or nut yne penny of iny money gou^ 
to ransom him/' * 

“ He shall be all this, 1 will pnanise for him, dearest father. If 
I have any influenee over luin -- ” 

“ But you none—none at all. You know it, Nolly." 

Qotl help her? she knew it well, and her heart, on<‘ moment 
raised into cestasy, sank again, fooling tliat iho grass would never 
spring up in the old paths, from the ineossant tread of feel —hW 
foot, si'oKing the old courses. 

At thisp<init again, to my g||||t regret, my erratic hero becomes 
invisihle.* For two 'v^diulc ^e* T eau find no matrrivl for bis 
liiography, not Ipiving e\on such scanty documents as unpaid lodg¬ 
ing hills to atfoi'd hie any oluc. Th»young wife, also, is invisihle. 

1 see nothing of lier—liear nothing, ^lo dim, indistinct stern■* 
visaged, old, luereantilo man retires altogether—sots up his ** ever¬ 
lasting re^t" in that haven whitherward wo arc all tending. 

It Imd been a dreary, foggy, drizzling day, since the dawn, at 
tliat season of tlie ttsir wlieii tires are not positive ni'cessarics, 
and yet are almost imlispen&able ; when tlu' stove, if lighted, soon 
renders the apartiiuMit too heated for comfort, while it is filled 
with chills if a tire he not kindled. In a wrctehedly poor upper¬ 
most clioinher of a Southw at k Iudging-liou'*e of low degree, the 
broken panes of wlio^-e lieketty window's gave IVe^ admission to 
the damp murky atnio.<(pllere. for all the patches of rags andpapt'r 
tliat hail been supplied to keep it out, a young child was d^’iiig,^ 
upon a truckle bed, in the evening of that day. No other ihaii 
our hero's child; and there, keeping watch and paid over it, 
almost a corpse herself, with lips jilto "invoke aid from angels, is 
the wife and niother. He is ho is out in the streets. 

Ev'en fallen so low, and with grace snmeient to beg rather than to ^ 
fttoal—at least let ns do that justice. Through the thick 
mist that prevails he comes staggering onwaid with unsteady gait, 
wasted limbs; pale dolorous faee, storing hair, and blinking blood- 
shot eyes. 

Drury-lano Theatre. The first night of^ new danseuse. Room, 
there, for Lord Vitriors carriage I The ^Id name opascs up dd 
mema|H|^that' had gone to sleep of la‘»‘. Even hi<t Joradnp. 
Pra^^Rbrward through the crowd, a mengre man in iattert'd 
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^AniKiuts lay-i a liuud upon Ins lonUlnp's arm, and wliiRpcrs m liie 
<Mr. Thr noljlf'inan stares, lunrius towards the veitituile of the 
thealiv, that he nm}' ^'sctipo all Fuithef contact with the loathaoinc 
rues tlijit ha\o, it may hj;, aht'ady,In’tinutched liih own cveoUcut 
^lica'-. “ f»ive him a Hhilliu!;,” In* <■ric^, turniug on his heel A 
‘•<*n<int ohej^i, awd llio unhuppv \.i*Leli plinii^V" away, to drown 
ri'riiorw* in liquor. As if the deiil that wii.' busy at hiM h ait 
(Oiild ho put to flight by that utluT devil -ginj 

i\ lew peiH’O ohtainod from other J-ourecs |!urehased a loaf and 
•vOiiie huttei. lie went Jionie with these. Tin* ehild had died 
dolin',' hl^ ub-ieiice Ills wiie only jaiinted to it. He looked 
stnpidK at tlio eorpKe and muttered - ^ei, the old word^! but hi* 
was ruuddled with* drink. ^'V|||[eik In^m that time tie* niother of 
the dead, nod as \ei imhinieilTliild. l.iv on the same hod with it. 
thi a sudden, liei face ^r<*w lery hni;ht. ^ Inun sent hy tin* 
parish autliorities oiiteredehe room, hriniiiiiif a eolHn toi the child- 
'K ^\ coiiidn t yon have told its of this while Mm were ahont 
it ? ask<‘il ilie follow i^rulHy. 

*• tM'wliat i ” demanded our fallen lieio 

** \Miv, that thoy were both dead, ’ the niAii rejoined. 

Terns ^tailed to hi^ eves tliis tli.ie. Inn* ho hiUMinl tluui nwav - 
and after .iti houi's stupiil sodden -ileiii'*, o.ivo tl.i old speech 
utterance. 

Ileiu'idonuntl 1 Ifind him eiawlinjc on tine dais through the 
Hlreeth. Iini;enne under aichwats In wet weatln r. ‘iupm^ at 
niuht with ])oor onteasts like liiinself, m places whenn' even the 
polii e did not earo to disludj^e him. But .still, w’hetljoi the elements 
were !uir or foul, whether tlie sun seorched him, or tho rain from 
roof .1 lid pent-houH* wetlod him to the skin, his featmvb expiv-^scd 
the old tPtmiph, the victofy of the innej man o.er the outwerd 
eireunKst.iaee. IJc was Don't Haro still. A »'' when lie died, at 
the enily aqe ol tlurtv-si\ y#iain* in a woH 'muse hed, and W'a" 
huM« d in the moiat btcauiin;; corner of the clnmdtynrd, appiopriated 
to paujverH, Fancy might, have icndered the old worda audible, 
isaui'ie from the cra-sv uofflh uil — 

*' I DON r IA«C—Mil J. 

•*]>ont Hart'," snp the, proverb, *• cornea to the {fallows.'’ It 
i ? a fakse ^nroverb, for ho never saw the inside of ft prisoiL 

•BnwAilkXorL. 
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Tni liUiitmc li ih '▼lyUn uji nn«Ui tnfliinicC'' 

uiirinouiaMt' tu its cliMlu|>nuul It >l( Inst the liinid> 
mud, (t till slaic ut tlu moDauln , >iiid 'Ninod 

(IuIii'nc lU idiik'* oi ihc ptopk, that imoniulous 

I ailed lo\ iit\, 11 hah i-i inthci tin si ntmuiit id u do^ than ol a man 
In tin 'luiitrdjri., |K‘nod it iiLt,ii(d an untiuiatn m»|Mcss iias 
)ii III ill d*l)3 1 {Moudit lei htijuf. ^nd listed on a basts ot giiaiir 
bu*idth tiMil t ibdit) , and nolt at h n^th, sinuil symptoms 
ate ill fuurairb , tk it it h about to put on the ni.inl\ iliiuaiti i oi 
d( 010(1111 ^^lth tin monaiihna^ pijjod lit hnu' ]us| non 
notiuiio to do foi though tin iintus iilio shed n lustii ou it a e* 
btili liitd, it is, iiiih sunn < xnptioiis, onl} b} tin (uiioiis 

NiaiJi all tbc autiioih iiho halt a<<(Uiinl Mhbnti amoii^'^t u^, 

Ik 111 upiirld tlu taubi of the oli/aiihi, cim »iioue<ii oi uinon 
scioisli 'I hi piopii iiiai nliiiost hi said t» hiii no btii iluii, 
thonoii siinjitoin^ iii d]Hio\i.iahU that tin lutionii iiiiinl o nt 
hn^th biL iiitha hiooil oi lUmoiiatic until*- Tlu , thiniou, is 
tin tiuu loi looking hai k oin ' uni i^uii ovet ii it it aristoi ini > 
has di 11 i 1 the t I'lsi of li tti IS aijion^sr us ihou^Ji I'l tikiin' 
this nrio piitive unu^ iii ioi mam nusuiis appf u I< ■> iiidiiJ- 
oeiit than m ou^ht to oni picdiMswnii 

In iiistiKiucn H thin isibiiis n tindmci to lendi i iiiMiiji'i 
and plinsuiis ivilnsiii , and tliM pj-cdilei tion, ojaii* Tike tC 
sort ot msnmt, in ••t lid miiIim to iijul the Ti;iiialii, ind 
comjK s( till it iioikj 111 a loii^ij tongue, 1 )> iiliidi tie dooi of 
khoiihiljri Ills (oinplUtil) il"*(d n^aiiist ih midlifii e. And 

aftiivards ninii eiiiuiiist un had soimwh it modiind »he inns • 
of btoraii mm, tin same i i linj; made peiluiis oi the ii, atnl Iiil 
to tlu sinSiij' of then iinrhs m^h quotations fjoin iihnt wiro 
iiilUd the liained laii^ru t i iilmh, ior the must put, irtideied 
them turun* to tlie gcmral Many in auue&tors would liavo 
blushed at the baie thought of bein'; n id by amtbinj^ below 
a bqnirc. Guided b;y a diiferent princip Uioy amt d at the 
thige with Miitoii,'uid hoped the} might ‘dtaudiemi iiudthotigk ^ 
fe^K^thc f« iiir the better, in the estimation of so^Ke of them 
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Thoy delighted in heiog the ftmfbors of roro hooh^f ii»Jiioh*’wero 
not for everybody*B reading, but addree^ed UMEneelvof to eoeteh 
Utod pride, or cioietered jWMitry 

Not that their philosophy wob %ii8l«entjy enlarged to bo fully 

• eoneeious even of the pudency of their onn The paasions 

and prejudices of men are often natural au:dharies of their 
interest, and dOmpel them into the courses calculated to prove mob^ 
profitable. AVherever privileged classes are found, they are. by a 

# sort of neresslty, impelled to dam up the waters of knowledge, 
and prevent them as long as possible from flooding and fertilising 
the inferior places of society They are an are that science of 
every kind is in itself calculated to ennoble its po8SL»ssor, and that 
knowledge draws brooder lines of distinction between man and 
man than titles or genoalogifp! parchments They according^, 
by cultivating and encouraging an ariificiak fsstc, sought by the 
perversion of the ve1^icle*to prevent its cordial reception among 
tUo,majoiity. All, however, who ha%e consented to become the 
instrumcuts of this policy, are obviously destined to receive the 
severest of all pnniwiment^—the neglect of tlio people, for whom 
thoy did not write Neither the language nor the vein of thoughts 
in our older literature is popular. They who wore born in high 
places, gave the tone to speculation and fancy, shaped the imogcs, 
coloured the diction, and so fashioned, whether m thcoiy or iiar- 
rotive, all the linoamonta of the composition, that the humbler 
classes could find in it no soorcos of sympathy , while those 
<iniong their mfenors who aspired io fiitorary fame, became their 
servllo imitators. 

This accounts for the want of heart in many of our ablest 
adihors they aie frequently wise and <»tatelj, fall of pomp and 
fraught with splendour; hut pre-oiuinently unapt nevertheless to 
infuse fire into their readers, and beget that afil<,uonatc reverence 
with which We look np to thole who teach ns lovingly, khlton 
himself, deecly imbued as he was with republican principles, i 
was still anstocinitic in his feclinge and portialmcs, and sys* 
icmatically laboured to restrain the outgushing oC those populaiK^ 
fbdliogs, which, had ho freely ludnlged them, would hare warmed 
toWatIb him the hearts of all the oppressed and injured tbranghonl 
CMitelriAom; hut knotlledge had come to him invested with somo* 
thing like ^'mperial ^ndeur; and perhaps without b^g 
aware ti ihe cardinal defects inherent in his style rf cOgg^ptedon, t 
he wrote fdr the lesmed and the refined, while aiming itB hfing ^ 
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currency to those opinions by wluch distimtions, refinement, and, 
even learning itself must ultimatel} bo renficrod subordinate to 
popular tastes 

These icmarks are g^qiUI} apj^hcable to all the great vrntcis of 
the commonvrealth, on >ibMiio\er bide tbeil^ pens wore engaged ; 
and it was only ofici the ilcstoiation, nhen, rcaspuing d jvtoru 
men might have expected the contrary, that any groat progioss 
.Igas made towards the adoption of a popular style. The rooBon 
^ma} be easily stated, tliougn not pci haps so easily receded. 

Ituring tbc lopublican period men's minds >Kcro almost cxclu 
sivciy engsged with affairs of state, with scientific politics, and 
that rocnnditf philosophy which investigates the laws of social 
. bodies, and determines the place and i elation of •men m society ; 
thiugs«whieh, In the opinion of nearly all ages, constitute n sort 
of anstocratic depan^ent of thought, possessing little attraction 
tor the multitude Wtary of sciious inyesiigatiuits, the writers 
who sprang up aftci the Ktinn of Charles IT.*devoted thomselteB 
entiicl^t to the light and amusing, and anius^ont is essentially 
popular Thoiefuie, however aiistoeratic moy have been the 
I notions prevalent among the sephibts of the Ecstoiatioii, the very 
ojaw s of the cooipoMtion they atfteted, forced them into the use ui 
a demociatic medium—we mean an easy and perspicuous style 

It was long, however, before a purely democratic writer 
appealed, and, placing himself in thought and language on the 
populai level, ele<tiifi^ hi$ contemporaries, by addressing hiiubclt 
to all tboir best feelings at once. This wnior was DanietiDe Foe, 
whose English is superior fb Swift's in case and ficjtibility, 
and that unafiected homeliness which the people of all couutncs 
so enthusiastically love. In many respects he was centuries* 

• beyond his age, though it would, perhaps, he more correct to 
say be} ond the majont} of his contcmporaiies, there beiAg good 
reason to lalicve Uiat ever siiidb thi^tinics of the commonwe^th, 

, there h*as exi<«ted in English sooict} a strong republican bios, 
which, evincing itself in a thousand ways, most unequivocally 
causes its prebcnee to he felt by a hi arty untiring admimtion for 
whatever is divested of the aristociatios character. Pefoe wtoie 


for the people, aiul cared for no other audience He was cunse-i 
^quently loved by them; and though he no longer visibly exeroisea ^ 
^me iofltionco. he once possessed, hin snuit ins} be sajt^to have 
^ passed into eur literature, and modifier it more or less ft om his 


^ passed 
l^n ti 


time to ours The neglect into which many of hm worhs 
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h\^\e follon, moy After this srem mbspHoOhle. $ut the remoo 
is plain. He tieatod of interests temponity in their nature* 
diAciihod Meeting poctdmnttcs of numiiers aod modifieatiou«i of 
chaiacteTf croated by the rtignis^ mflnenees of the timos. It 
Acvor ooeuned to him in the heyday of jiopnlartty, dmt no polttichl 
virriter mBo does nvt ocobark on an origma) theory* can hope to go 
doTin to poster!^; and tlut eren in Bction* nothing is truU 
Immortal but tbo dbUneatiou of eliaracter and manners* nbiili 
Mature is In tbo habit of cteinall} repiodnemg. It is useless, 
therefore, os far as the people are oouecined* to publish new 
oditumsof his entire works In “Uobinson Ciuaoe” we huNO 
the oMXocRtiated vitality of his genius, and Uiat woik will live* 
lieoause ii offoni to fancy* distressed and jaded by the wear and 
tear of hfe* a secluded and romantie a^luui, heyund the utmost 
verge of eivihsation* lahero it may soothe and solace it^df aith 
alnioatpure repose r * 

The {irovalcuoe of the anstoeratic spirit thioughout almost c\cr^ 
dcpartaiont of letters in this country^ haa ol^n sugge^^ted thi* 
necemity of fabncating a rnal iitemture* expressly for the {leople 
But the attempt has la all caaes failed, bteausi the projectoishaio 
eonfounded vulgarity with humclmcss* and supposed iliat to 1 k> low 
was to be f1omocratt04 There could uot possihly have lieon a more 
griovDfis ttiiotakn* Among all tlie productioDS of the human intel 
loot notliiug IS mote peiished* refined, elevated, in one word more 
purely at tifiual* than those speeches of the Athenian orator* which 
woie oddio^ned to wliat wo call the multitmle* And this fait is 
uuivTi sally eonlosigiad. But we may gd a stop further* and main¬ 
tain tliat the people, when left to their own impulses* are nevot 
vulgar* thougli the rabble of monarchies and aristoomcies may and 
iiin>«t be so la such forms of civil polity a sepaiatiou takes pi tre 
between the component parts of sapioty,*tho metal, so to ttpoak. 
being till own iipwaid* while tji|tdPQS8 ^ireed baiow senes it for a 
^asis to nest onj whitreaa lo democracies w have a sort of ifmal 
in, Jii wJdclt tjm ideiaoiits are finely muced and tempered* and 
event libo app«ayAD(e ^ cue rich whole to the eye. In this case 
Illy can wg ho aai 4 to Imve a.people. It accordiugSy happens that 
iitoratuie nowhere receives its uitimaio devblopmont sa>e in fne 

a let. \yhmt the mind engenden its progeny with fear, some 
ki of dsi^tnlty wiu attach to The beautifiil is the ofis|inng 
bfifieoedom, and though we find tbo paradoi maintained* that per¬ 
fect bberty is enjoyed m certain aristocratic and monarchfcal states,V 
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no ono acquainted with his oan luind oi the worI<l can powblv 
believe it, for in many of tiicse caaea it la not the lanv, |x^rhapA, 
that iropeilea the play oi tlie niiiub chills the piulific faculty ; 
it lb u thinR uion^ powerful thau kw^it 1-4 |hc« ooncontrated powet 
of society, tvluch may at any moment l»© bmusfht to hear upon tlH> 
indiudual nlio tr<ui>q{rewcs ceitam linittH tncitlv laid down bjr 
iishiou, but not the iesa impelleualy hiaiaicd on. ‘The odeuder, 
who niiglit formerly have been punished with the loss of his hcad« 
is now piiuished with the loss of CfieAc. Wliorevor he goc«» cold 
looks eiK nmitor him. Tolerated, H may be, on aeeonnt of his guniUK, 
and ]>rriuitie(l to make his apjiearaneo in those circles tioni which, 
whatevci wears a popull^ character is euhided, he noon fiudw him« 
self a stiange]; in a stiangi land, tastes andsivle of tlionght 
arc posiubly superior to those of the haughty mdividiuds around him, 
but if he belong not io thou ordei, that is, if through family con* 
ncction, or position, oi wealth, he possess not iho eleiuonts of 
cxtGOBUc power, uoluik of brotlieihood is ovo^forged between lym 
and them ITc coinob and goes like a spectre \ he inspires no 
warmth, and feds none; hu belongs, in fact, to anotlicr sphere, 
which js thoroughlv undeistood to be hostilo to theirs, and lA 
-treated jiolitisly, like a spy from tho enemy's camp. 

Wv bhall, [lorhapB, he told, that there have been fiiimeious 
examples of the assoeiaiion of men of humble bittli with the aris- 
tociacy, puioly on lutelicetiial grounds, Wo deny that there is n 
single instance on record. The cninnectioffli which liavc given rise 
to tins opinion hove not boen^irioudships, based on any ground of 
equality, but the intctoourbe of superior-with inforior, of operator 
and instrument, or of idler and plaything. There is and can bo 
no sympathy between a man of the peoidc and an oligarch. Tivo 
very nature of fin bids it Read 4ho dedioattofea of books 

from authois to thoir patrons, and you vdlQ pofecivo that as often 
as the, dedicator fotmd himself andt^tbo ooeesMity of looking up, 
he evpciicuied a feeling ^of bmdilv, add was conscious that he 
and the nu n of title or foi^ue stood on very different bteps of the 
social laddei. There is no i onicrsiiig nloaeantly with a man ^ho 
is tlueo feet tallfr tlian yomiM>}C ThcTorV attempt must put yimr 
neck out of joiut It is thc> bame cvaetly lu the sodUd state, while 
nouQ can enjoy agrccabfe intercourso bspl as can look ooell > 
«thor full in* the face without staring npwi ds m downtm’tls, 
jj^ppciib, ihorofoic, in oligarchies, fliat the tabrieatorB of htcrataed^ 
(pre invaiiaUy regarded as constituting a distinct c^tc, occupying 
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tlio wide gap botweon the peojde and tho gfeat> above the former 
b^t below the latter* and with no reco^ised footing anprhere. On 
thie point authors should not deceive themselves. In such eommu* 
jntios they eio merely mipiufactureis* who produce instruments «f 
{dcasurc for the privileged orders, and are sometimes, when the 
latter happen to m in good humour, caressed or tolerated by waj 
of eneouragemont. Unt they must clearly prophesy agreeably, oi 
** thou occupation’s gone.” For of all patrons jour anstocratu 
patron is the most oxoi bitant in insisting on compliance with his a ill 
Bvon the Swiss, -who timidly do hh bidding, are far frOra being 
sure of a hearty support, and often pine in neglect till the grave 
delivors them from the thraldom 

At corioin stages of society the aristocracy, having no other 
objwts of ambition, betake tbcinaolvea to literature, and enter the 
lists ns the rivals of professed authors. But of v hat is this a sign i 
■—of the general provaloncessf democratic ideas It sliowsthat the 

• possciisors of intellect arc boginnii\g to be understood and appic- 
eiated, if not liked, and that the power of that thing callea the 
public to award fame by the cordial indnlgenee in admiration is 
rooognised by its political foes. The slope from this point down¬ 
wards is rapid The aristocrat who writos is quickly detected to 
he little bcttei than an impostor in the social s} stem, because while 
arrogating to himself cxolusivo privileges, ho is found to be in pos 
session of no cxclusiro merits ; but, on the contrary, often proves 
luferior in skilb iu expenence, in eloquence, and philosophy, to the 
author who scarcely knows the name of his grandfatlier, and who 
has no estate or castle but in the air. Let us not, however, be 
mistaken. We at o not arguing that the members of the aristoeraoj 

*' are fiecostHiiily, os such, inj^isr to other men No such thing. We 
believe all mankind to be compoumled of the same cloy, ana think 
that it signifies very little, as for as* mental develeptuent is eon* 
corned, whether a man bo deseoMded Irom a cobbler or a king. ^ 

But if thore be equality of faculties, why should there be inequa* 
Itty of privlli^^ f Why sboidd one set of families eiyoj, by a 
of bastard divine n^^t, the advantage of conitHutiag the 

''g^ernmeut of the eountry, ef'orgaiiisiiig our j|nnieB,fof conducting 
diplomacy, of ruling over our distant colonies and deponlencies, 
ah4wuil]in|^ kmgs audfompero rs in their authority, while another 

* CAbillimiiliee is aoontod to almost hopeless drudgery, inteUectual 
erphysfoal There Xteyor nas in this world a mbn more richly X 
jg^ftea with InteQigouce than Shakspeare. And yet, look at hie ^ 
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•social poeittoii! Rich it mof be, be becatnc by the di*»play of hi* 
poetical gOBina, in cot)jiinclk»A with the luo^fc rare and wonderful 
pi iuleneo ; but during his whole life, groat as he was, and lavishly 
endowed with every noble qi*ahty of tnlj^d and hoart, hp ncce»<iardy 
btcKKl (ap ill hand hefiwo the momheis of numerous aristoerdtie 
fainilus, whoso whole intolleetual wealth for centuries clubbed 
thei ond bobtowet) on one iufhvidual would not perhaps have 
1 (it«K I i^d bini u dt companion fur the great poet. r<haksp(>aro felt 
keenly and painfully, as must bo obvious to every reader who 
In iiot dull as tlia **fat weed that rots on JjetheN banks.'* His 
}d \\s aic full of ollttsions to it* Again and again docs he dwell on 
ibe msolLOte of office, and tho ** spurns that patknt merit of the 
iiiiwoitliy takes." Hah>, thorsfbrci perhaps*the most democratic 
of all pm^t*, not excepting even Milton hhnsolf. Tt is true ho selxe^ 
on the poetry oirauk, and to suit the purposes of tho drama 
tinrobN befoio the imagination all the pomp and magnificence of 
so^elel^;^ power But while doing so he* is over roost easeful to * 
jioint out their hollowness, their incapacity to ensure happiness to 
tbcir pos<ie«isors, the impediroent* they pile up on the traok of 
virtue, and the sad contrast they exhibit with tho golden cotiicnt- 
ment which dwells witli uprightnoAs and honesty, beneath ^ 
JnmihteH roof In the oducatuy of a democratic people wa would 
n•^c Sliokspeaie as tlic most peiauasire of oil advoeates ; not that 
he iMr pia\s the didactic politician; that is not his cue; he 
repicbcnts all ranks and eonditions of men, thinking, speaking, 
roo> tsig. and ocang before us, but the general impression he pro¬ 
duces 18, that privilege an% unbridled powers are as fatal to com¬ 
munities as froodom is wholesome and salntaiy. and that hia 
sympathies go invariably with the poor and frienmess. lie (Tever ** 
triumphs over the faUen or the wretched. On the contrary, a man 
lias but to be unlbrionate to ensure his advooOi^. Ho loves to be 
on the losing side; his eommiserathm encompasses everything 
tlml sufier8,---^piwhrtj, ignorance, madness, oven crime itself, lie « 
compiehended thoneu^^ what a mighty privilege it is to live; to 
bask amid the sun'iiomivenbg beams ; to oreathe the all-encircling 
air; to stroR halfdieamlag throuA the moiMii%l|t, amid thi^ 
refreshing silence on which Katore banquets at and 
fore he never, without reluctance, dittni'^'fet a miA Z hsi 
BaaxmoD^ and JFletcdier present the most sttUdhjl ceatNii^|j|ife 
j ^aksposffo. 8^ that they had hired thrir riiringth 
L and ^twre beirajod lAto its support by some orisfitlar pervorsUy’ 

' go, 4xvm —voi. W. A A • 
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tlioir liatnrc Popular, thorefore, thpj can ncror beoomt, and tlie 
inoie wc widen the of onr political ftjsteln, tho less will they 
be relished. In snjing this it is by no means onr intention to 
inaintain that the wdter pho woitl({i.bc received into the people *b 
I fcait of b<‘artfl mnstou idl points ngi’eo Bitb themiioun «4 of 
the kind; bot, wkateter bis opinions may be, it mnst be eleu 
fioDi bis znaimcit of asaei'ting thenv that he bas a hmdly dispo^i* 
lion, that be is tolerant and ehantable, that he has pity foi tho 
meanest tlimg that bieathes, and that he would give the whole 
world a long holiday >t ho could By acwdonl a man of this 
loving teinperamoYit may rank among the upholders of arlhtocraev, 
though it will in an instant be jierceiv^'d that ho i** out of his 
element; the truth as well as the goodiKss of cveij mans gonjKd 
may Im disecraed by this,—whether or not it is preached to the 
jjfxioj*, wo mean in the widest seime of tlio tynii,- the p«oi m 
intellect 06 well as in goods and < hattels ; for they who cannot, 
wifdiAfiltou *• uttspherethc spirit Of Plato,*' may jet lehsh ec itaiu 
departments of literature, and have some rays of the great sun 
of tiuth and beauty reflected down to them, howoici low tliey 
may be. 

We ba^6 said Uiat Ucanmont and Flctcbcr ma) 1 m looked upon ^ 
as tho twin bigli-pncaU of tyranjy, and dithcult a** it la to untavel 
tbo idiosyncrasies of mou, we think the (ausc in thi'< iiistatice insy 
be discovered. Their genius, though prolific* .xiicl lu vni iout, la^ k ed 
flro. Their croations cirewr tiourishnient from the huast of fancy, 
and thouglf a numerous and gigantic brood, aie iiidcfiuite iufmu) 
incompact and unsubstautial, and pre^'inuicnth Jefeetivo in ettgi- 
niditj and energy Obviously, therefore, they arowot tho offspring 
of'll hearty intcrcourso with the peoplo; but were engendered m 
solitude, where airy iiotaoas babihMny consort with picludtco. 
The vciy iiatinv of their plots is anti-popahir lndlviduaJe« the 
atisiormey, tho tlifa andcroatn of thowoin And it practicable 
to toleiate audacious inrentions, things transcending the iaw<i of 
eibies» and isdofensible upon any principle ef pbilosoph} ; but 
Wng the thbge before the ncoph, and they are danmed at ouee. 
The mullitiiide, '0ie mobt me rabHo, eongregatril in search of 
undergone roof, cnhibii^ a soundness of judgment, aud a 
ions dolioacy of fiato nnoomoMm to tho privilege orders, and, 

{dopertkn as wa dm# nearer and nearer' the pteebets of dciao< 
cnejt ike more genuinely pure and^^rhobooiAe ^deen literature 
beec^ Noriisng rile was ever poptdnr, y 
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^Tbo compositions designed oxprossly for oli^luto princes havo 
seldom beea correct eltlior in taste ox in morals. Tlioru is n visi¬ 


ble im^voment wlierc they ore addressed to aiistoeracies. ]iut 
wlicn a ifhok) nation Is tln^ patron to wltom an au^or Ionics fSr 
Bupport,^ bumust, of noeossii}', so mould and faaliion his vrtaks, 
that they may bo passed from hand to hand, round that donioetie 
saiu’iiiary, the firoaidOt vrithput causing an uneasy sonsation or,a 
blush, ^'ot that the people aro iUiikia mr saioamiidi. Satisfied 
with what is really good* tln^ are ready to overlook small blemishes* 
and ]»ardim trifiing errors. It Is to their decision*. consequently* ^ 
that all great writers ultimately appeal. No aiUhpr feels sure 
of iino.iortaUtj, while his productions associate cxdnstvely with 
persons of fashion and fortune* with' whom the grotesquely 
absurd often passes for originality. Besides* amid the,gentlo air 
aud artificial wprmth of those secluded regions*, sicldy . plants 
may shoot op to ft groat size and appear for a time to fiouadsh t 
but* unless they can bear transplaut^hm,-to the ,vai|t open** 
plain of public opinion* and resist tUo winds that sweep .over it 
from all quarters* they cannot ■ bo sure of remaining verdant 
for ever. 


Still it must not bo forgotten, that in this country the ]>oo]^c are 
scarcely yet in possession of their birthright. Aristocratic influ- 
cnces are at work everywhere amongst us. What the privileged 
orders adinii*c passes out to the world with.a sort of inwrim^nr 
upon it, and it is only when tlie antagonist force from bcl(kw.-lias 
bad time to act upon the novelty that wo discover wdiat it is really 
made of. This state of things,, however, is defondod by many* 
«veu of those who think libemlly, since they imagine tlint wen.' wo 
to oxoroisc the aristocratic spirit from tbo body of litcj*at«-o, it* 
would immodiatdy bo possessed by one of a lower and more evil 
disposition. This^ hewevo'* is.a mistakcM^it is not hy 

extinction we are .to get rid of^tbe..:fliiatocratic element; hut by 
its absorption in the democmtic* which* >whoro it oxif^ts iq porfoc- 
tiou* must alwayainc^l^ it*<as the greater lueludcs the^^^l Wo 
<arc not to reason m matter from what k at inweont taking 
i[daeo beforeekur pyea/ij^ the mtmufeotnrjcrs cheap literii^ro 
can in no xOapeot be uM tq repreaent the clM of anthors* who, 
ondec^avourablc circmirataiices, wtmfd flhlnnit ih^r w 
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wouUl lay open the most momentous atTairs of tho empire to the 
iiation*F) ii‘prcHentuti\(s. 

Illustrations of tliis truth ha^o already more than onec been 
given. Men of tlio largest faculties have undertaken to write fur 
tlit* people. As yet, it is true, chio 6 y for tlieir amusemeut, hut 
with au oyo, nevertheless, to the refinement of their taste, and to 
the edueotiou, so to speak, of their.feympathies. The diseo\ (r>, 
euusequcntly, has been made, that low people arc not so destitute of 
intelleet as had long been snppoM d Tin iouutam of the IrCastah.'i is, 
to Ikj sure, sumewbat muddy ; hut yet, upon the whole, reftfbhing 
and pleasant Other atteuiptK v ill follow, and all branches of know¬ 
ledge wdl he fasluoned for thopopuUi eje. Not acfording to less 
complete rules of ai t;but by the nppheatiun of a more nm\ ersal pnu* 
eiple. No enoi is more unquestiouabie than that whien supposes 
milhoiis moie easily satisfied tlian thousands We admit, at once, 
that even the people may babetray<d fur awliile into the admita- 
* tion of what is ot httle Vhlue, beeaiHc cveiy thing humau u fallible. 
Bosides, time must always be an element in all irieversiblejudg- 
month, It gcneiaily takes sonto ages to convince a whole nation 
on a subject of literature and ait; but when ibis has been done, 
au uiicning docisinn has always been pronounced The author 
who has ouco hoeomo a fu\ uurite with a whoU‘ people luav he con 
sideied firmly seated m the ovoilufting temple of fame JTis name 
IS henceforth interwov en w ith aw 01 Id's history, btnee every man 
who thinks and feels is peculiarly interested in his leputaiion. 
Not so withvihe favourites of aristocracies, who may he tossed 
about among the ptnnaclcb of society whUe it suits any temporary 
purpose of their patrons to keep them up, Wlicn the eMgency of 
the 'moment ecascs, they are let quietly down into the abysses of 
obhvion, whence no efiort of ingenuity can afterwards draw them 
up again. The aristocratic tavte is,, in fact, a f taste, baseil 
invariably upon exeltcment. Fqf to arouse the lasy and luxurious 
requires no common efiToit. The secret of the whole class was 
revealed by that*French woman, who confessed i:biu she had out^ 
lived all taste for innocent ]dcaaures. So it is with all arisio* 
cranes. ConsciDUS that the, owe thoir exclusive tjnjoymcnis to 
the successful fiaads they are able to practise upon the minority, 
it is impossible that thby should possess the sense of mnotcnce, 
it lining tlie^dutinguisbing quality of thoir natuic to bp noxious 
td the multitude. They tiave, moreover, no heaUh-giving employ-^ 
meut, and as to be idle is in gencial to bo dissolute, ucir mon- 

1 
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ncn, Almost of m^ecsbU)', l»opome Jepravt^d, nnd bogot <i curmpl 
and vitiaM'd taste. 

This accounts for tbe cliuiaetei fi»r wliicli Motion hax long brew 
di^tnjguNbeil, both hoie nhd in France. It iu»t hooJtl^. 
XoUuug uoo'goes down pleasautty without n largo soa^iouing <)F 
MM. NMtliowt (Mintonipt i(M (lie uneduoatod, ultKout the afToctatton, 
it not (ho reality, of a fanalhii aeipiuintaiico u ith the fuannors of 
( \( hi^tve oiicloh. 

If ’Ik viito) descend (o the lo>cl of the lunjority, ho must bring 
n.tii .iciivo pluy tla uor'^t puseiun*. uhioh proMul there, nml 
dMcioif tho noiinds tiwt Foster in humblu bioasts. The iuoMtablo 
losult n depis s-ioii ami div our.igofuent; not tha( this in alwai^ 
to!untnnl> nnnod nt, but t)io write i«, by a febrt of oimuastcring 
instiiut, are urged to dl'-elose the w*eiet eon>ietion of their cbiss 
or patron'., Tlu^'^umU ot a dirge per^ar3e the very niodnlatioii 
of the style in all aiistoeiatio mwels.* Tl^ vitality of tho <lass is 
ebbing fast away', and wailing for its extmetion ia boginhing 
befori'liaiid. 

I’erlia])*. the opinion to which we arc now going to give utter* 
aiuH may itw'lf appear to originate in tho anstocraiio feeling, 
tliougli the ease is not "O. We rnamtain, liowcvcr, that oui 
hteiatiiie will never be invested with the grandeur and jiiflueuco 
whuli slnuilil Ilf long to it, until literary eAoolIcnce is KutTerod to 
ally its(U with political power, oi, in other terma, tho men of 
lottiiJr become the “tateMncn and rulcr*> of the country, hitera* 
tuic should not be a profae''ion, but tho oomplcnient *of all profes- 
aion'i. A man should not to write, and, still less, wnte to 
Ji\e ; but, bc'iug engaged in public employment—-in statr>smnnshi]) 
diplomacy or trade, he bhould devote tho leisure allowed limi hy 
circumstances to the onlightcnment of his oountrvmcn. In this 
way, no doubt, fewer hooks would he ’fabricated, bat there would 
bowany more worth rending. J^or would’this be any injuitice to 
the class who now write. If onmpared wiili public men - with 
the commoners or peers of parluinent, who, from being placed on 
an artificial Igwl, ^peitr to stand |bovo theii heads, thov would, 
m many cases, be found very* much their superiors ; not himjdy in 
subtlety of speculation, and in the aptitnd^ to invest theT ihoiighu 
with the beauties and graces of ovpn.'.'Uio. but oven in habits of 
hurincBs,* in the calculation of chances i that qui9k intnition^of 
character, which, though not to be scqi ■ <d, is gn'atly sharjioned 
hy practice; aud, above all, in the an —if art it be—of excr- 
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c'jHinj^ a powerful fasoiniition om* tkose with whom thoj* oomo in 

c aiitHi’t. 

Ill a iieighbourinit coantiy, sovorol oxamplcs have been affordo 
oi moil oniorging from tho LUmet into tlio sonatu-houso ami couucj! 

uf •4tatf‘, aiift beating the Uoroditaty possesHora uf power ami 
iiutlioiity with them own we.ijioiii Under similar eircimistanco^, 
hirmore reinaikahle Uluiitratious of tlfo truth we have been assert¬ 
ing would ho afforded here. Literature is already among us imne 
iinalognuM in its eharaeter to political habitudes and popular forms 
ot thought, Irom which nothing can be inon' rcuioto than tho 
(ollogiate npint; yet, under a gi^uial and fosteniig Influcuce, 
niuvei Mty proft*ssors hai 0 bechino diplomotiat^, .ind bet n found 
t i|ual to innnaging tlie alFaiis of a gn*»* state. TIh> Immediate 
ctiects of this luiiy be favourable to tlic Huay of dynastien . but, 
ultiiiiatoly, it cannot be doubted, the result willibb, inenlculabh to 
trouglheu tliu bands of <democracy ; sinci the piMiplo mil thus bo 
taught'no longer to look for rulers fiom among tht pimlcgcd 
classe-i. but from among thouisches. The smereign who sets tliis 
ixinipie to the world has obtained and deserves much cicdit for 
sagacity. But no man ih infallible To uccuniplit^h lu^ present 
pin poses ho discards tho old sen ants of tho crown—whose more 
luflexible nothms and aUat huicnt to tho habits and traditions of 
ofKce might occasionaUy thwart his mil—und Kunoiinded hin>*ielf 
witli leso rigid, if not loss sonipuIouB coadjutors. But theao men 
iiivoluntai ily oaiiy along with them, from tlie popular arena, a 
contempt for^nthjuatod masinis of policy, for family descent, 
which they cannot number among their own claims to distinction, 
tor tlip pUilobophy of precedents, and for overythiug, in short, but 
tho uni \ 01 sal oApansiun of reason, tliat is, law, by which alono 
they can hope permanently to retain thmi |KMltion. In tho long 
mn, thcrofoio, they will bo forced, liy their iiiotinots, into the 
ranks of the pi'opleN advocates, V}\ic 3 i would jot be the case if 
they were token, one by 000, s^egatod fre u the popular ma^s, 
promoted to places of trust, and absorbed in the aristocracy* 
Our own experience as a nation proves this Whoever hero 
passes the ruimeonef promotiifHi, is lo'tt to the people's cause ; for, 
uedisenod with .titles, ii\toxicat(d with tlie imyoymont of power, 
mod. permitted to taste the Oirc.ean sweets of oxcluaive society, he 
los0S all symj&ithy with those whom ho now regards as the profane, 
and even IwuMmios aslmoiod of having ever belonged to them* 
33 ten^ the aristocratic airs of new>mado lords, whether in speaking 
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01* writing. They arc far niore exquiaitcl^v olive to tho rotighaftsa 
and boistcpott'i tiirbulonce of Jemocmey than the fimkm Btatesamii 
who itUAglnoit himself oimobkd by all the blood of all the Howards I 
What we technioaUy call *4 thtJ Presa is not literainro, hat the 
raw matcrialH out of which it may hercJbfter bef as<iioii*ed ; it c<g)- 
stiintes the broad isthmus connoeting tW national mind With the 
elevated regions of pure art, gud is swept over by two cottijlor eur* 
rrmts?—on© conveying force and vitality from tlm popular heart’ to 
JiteraturCk the other hurrying down rofifujment and pure principles 
from likraturc to the people. By means of this Press our intellec¬ 
tual eondition must bo. reformed, if Vcfortnatioii over roach tia ; 
and, as we Imvo already observed, jy^or© oro numerous indications 
in the prt»^'.nt State of things that we are xbahing progress in iho 
right direction. Litcrattire has lost it old conventioiuil charatfter, 
ill which it appeared to have hccomo efleto, and is paHsitig 
thrtmgh a state almost of chaos, in <vder, we trust, to ciiieirgc into 
a brigiiter light, and to put on moro pcffoct forms than it has 
Idlberto assumed iti the north. It is from tbi.s view of the*nfiatter‘ 
hat w© must seek Kotisfoatton when our taste and jiidgmen 
ai o (‘flended hy the monstrous perversions of talent which con¬ 
stantly meet ua under the ijuaint mask of ori^iiality. Their 
authors arc acting in obedieuee to an impulso which secretly aways 
the whole agc\ oud causes those painful throes luid those wild aber- 
rntions from the right line which .the iudiscriminating miatake for 
wonderful displays of genius. We have escaped from tho tram* 
uicls of our aristocratic Htoraturc, which is no mean triumph ; and 
ilumgh our colossal stren^h he now displaying itself in a’grotcsguo 
' and uidierotis monoor, freaks and caprices are only to l>e 


regarded as the bntbreaka of a free spirit, which will soon aabroit 
to the regplatii^ ^enlightened laws, and consent to suhstituto tho 
hoatttifal extravagant. The iiiOtib.ii of aristocracy on the> 

ptlplific minds of a countiy is li^} tliat of some ch«e*peHt current 
in a river, 11*111011; always flowing in one ehanncl and one direction, 
scoops out a mbnotoiKiw.'. trough for itse^, and end.s <h«!:i^e; or 
rather; perhaps, we should compare it to the sea breese on an 
exposed cofl^, whhrli^ striking upofl Uio branches of trees, throws 
them all in one direetloa, producing rather a curious than a beau* 

^ tiful object, whereas the popular princif^h; opemting alternately on 
>#dl ,aid^ give© everythin 6 u which it t>rofltltoB l{%rty to 
tselfdtid assume the;|b^t and which 

beauty of its nature.' " 
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iM'XUSfCE AHIStOCItiCt 0 \ LlTtlKltM 

c ba\c ilhislratod our pustt/ju rcfcnnco to nu cnntcnt]i(>« 
rai^ writer, bttause wo dcMn to t-oape tbx tliargo oi bciap' iini- 
<liou4, 01 piai'jiofr, cir blnnin,f, fioui any other niotivi than ‘'nieiio 
xomittion It w taaj to bt Ujp(ncrit^onI and laM-h of tf nsuu ♦ 
it w to tin M demoo diftnuU to judt,^ nni)utndl> ot tho c i !jo o 
mnoiou^ (haracter and ihit nuiiincrs, oi tho i ti*. , u ile 
Hum thi ohjuts of our afUetioii oi disUU A\e tak» rotn^ 
tin r«, ton in gi iKralitie>>, and dtMiibo tlie ino\<monN of a whoU 
litdatun rallioi than tho ettoits and pioductlou oi inilividutd^ 
^u one, howcMi, wjio tApomiin® an> grxat ooluMtiub toi tin' 
wdfau* oi nianivind, oi th^ius tlif d it(Oj^iution 1 1 th( 

and hiaiitilu] i in ht'it »uli ntul with thiu^v i-i Om mt 

W{ go dmuinng at pB<sf ut liitwd n two^phii h uinl h im ' ti 
ahght on niloi, that ot .iiistiuran a irifn Inllow sbfll 
indeutnl, lUit), ciumhling, and fai too weak to suppoit th< \ n lit 
otagiiot littiatini , while ti^iat of di inociai v.^wh* si diiiun-on 
•IiaM luui M'l bteii takeh is still too slippuf to ailoid it i s'll ii 
footing ihit on this latlti it must ultimatclj icat, ortiaiu to Im 
till gloat irisliununt oi cnihsatioii, abieh it tunnot do Iht 
pcopU tbiist Joi soiiK tluii^ bttloi than J*05s(s^ and iiiiiutne 
itvblc tmvls me nuub to supply hat tln.^ mod and tu'ii thme 
attempts, lutiU «■> thc^ otUn pjo\t, act neveithrle h as i |)os,poir 
to tin nation s s^mpathus Good intentions ait not alwii\s thiown 
iwin Ikm, hut i{ tho> cannot iii\anaMj himih ila hi stow il of 
1 inuls, at h a t cominmul a patient htaiiiig, and frujucnth n vib 
st iiiti il u waid 
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S>»rrT punio of Spiiui; * 

P<ii<i(tUh fit'VihnehK Ml UiN * nIuNt bioatli 
FiHi) all tlio oarth, ns uftoi \\ inU*r'ti ileath. 

On fleti ,in«l do\%v 
Tliy nu 11 id Wautit s use, 

Oheq'UTL'd \m11i a (hout>aral 
In Wood and fiom nunii to e\o, 

\\ Jitri* lustlv ii>m{>}is unsntii tlitit IIonmt) quil*iDds wt ui 
►‘Will, lulUiift * •’ 

Tbrite s^elioini ait thou in Ihv U'afy kIoIc, 

Tiinlhng ^ith irtifa‘'V tlio iNportaJit soul. 

VVJu if manv /I phs i s Im »i 4 » 

'I by incrw-oilouih lare— • 

Swoot puriumi\i ou thy ihiiiny air, 

Odeniii^s ol thi> liowois to tliu, 

(,>uftn of all Uien ho*‘ts faa zeiii'd luajcstA 
Rctuniiiic Hpnn,i ’ 

Ol old. they woishipped thti* whole fountains will 
Amid the mos'«*n, ,ind Naiads k} liable 
In dulret muininmig 
*l luiK* I lei gladdening nauii*, 

And ilowt ry kirth d rnaidi ns natnu 
lo bend them lowly at thy <-hn»iN 
\\ hen, to the soul of nuyi, tliy beauty bliowod ditine * 

Oh ' genflo bnnijg • 

Of olden N'atuu* the ‘'uhlimest tlnld— 

The first that on piinu val Kd' n snoilod, 

Ere Ileath hail found his eting 
1 liy voice le full of loM , 
i )in i ting all oar hopos'ahoi e, 

. And giving to niortahty • 

KmhJenis of biighi Spring time in Idout oteriuty 
Ihus, lovciv .Spnng ' 

' Thou hiust a mice to every w dhng ear, 

And tit the aching heart, in o Ay year, 

Thy many UoiNonui bnng 
A tc^ea of that glorious turn. • 

When using from the grave, $uhht» 

The sons ot earth new fonne shallir, 

And with angtilic hosts immortal honoura share, 

IhverhiS » Jonv lUlt»f.70^ Dstito 



“THE WVTETi ORDEllS.” 


1 s old twnos, aU religions mid scbools of pbilosophy liad wliat 

was* oiiiiod “ The sjeerct," rertaiu doctrines not openly pro- 

into whieh e\en student-i and disciples wore not 

Initiated tintUt aftor ft severe apprcnticofthip, il.<> had proved thciu- 

solves worthy to he Instructtnl. Alter th<‘ir aduiissioii to tho 

knowledge of tln‘ “ Secret," tho}' were not allowed to give it 

iittoranco, hut were hound to eo^clypo theii meaning in sueli 

UngiiAgo, that tho teal sense and iioipiratiou <il it copld only ho 

intolligibKi to tho initiated, ft wftbdcoiucd wicrilcgloiis to I'luleR- . 

vour to pennoftte the Mass with the sacred kn9wic'dgc. 

Tho Mass in thoko njays''consisletl of tho conlo'^cd inoiganised 

. mojoHty, the raw material of liumnnity, not rccognimihle as indi- 

\iduaK hut which formod the staple of the woild, as a ground for 

the more liigldy gijftoil to tread on—-an unknown muddy, not 

“ milky " w'ay, about which none took any vmiccm. The intijnitc 

capability that lay crude and dormant in tlio Mass, was not 

dK'omod <«f; tho inert force had not been niailo nianife^t. It w'as 

the great <j[Uttrry of undeveloped humanity, out of wliidu from 

time to time, the elect and elroscu were detached, and faditoned 

into “living stones," but the length and depth of which was 

nndrdimicd <»f. , 

Agee have passed away. All kinds of chances and chonges 

have Imfallon the world. One* tenduney line been visible through 

nil All events boem to have worked thoinuolvcb to ono cud ; the 

claali of many coloured and conflicting iutere^its has wrought one 

pre-orainent resulk Tlie circle of the eh>et has steadily and 

gradually become wider, tho i-artakerB -u the “{Secret" mows' 

nunterotis; till at longtli tho dnai^, oentused, weltering mass of 

hiunaiiity which so long had becii Mneorod for, Uko mud at the 

bottom of a pooh ^ Sklmi^tod lo the broihorboi^, and recognise) 

to consist of men* with jrcaaoiiable souls and human flesh sub* 

sisthig—*mea of ISftC fashiou with the learned and nohk'—tho 

^ the wor^ 1*ho Imretofom had alopc piivilege of 

^ itf the tilghh ^hieih the others might not* approach 

' niitd. It is so jAuSt flU^orged land reeoven^ to the domains at, 

hurnaoity. ^ ^ 

( 
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It wBft thought, bjp all the poorer! that were> an a«ful« fttheiofia# 
anarc hio proccedmc^, orhon. l #^00 yearo ago. tho poor had the 
preach<d to theio *' It was the irat glmipae of Ihur 
social iceogQttion Long ngb the fiocdom of loligtoii a\h 8 lon- 
ecded to tlum. hut all the ^ntility and prestige of philo^ophj’ 
sttip|Kil from it. The learned and the mso stiU maisted on 
their* Storet * 'Ibf% took^o < duration when they could find 
a momentlueatluiig time from their dterUttuig uats. and that 
all aacud to tlu tn . mtoMhot circle no \u 1 fi:ar adniittedw 
K ]ij;}oii ivas> tnuiMh lui tho |>ooi; tlio IVoplo had no ntid of 
tion 

Winn it a as pioposod to preach (ducatlon to the Mass* to 
itml < tin litaadh chgiblr to philoMiph^. scieficc, (ivilising infill- 
cm i s ot all t-i, it u is s< outrd as a < himt ra« hni^ti d as a bias* 
j'lnn^ .uni peltiftUwitli tuhoiilo. (tho oiil) tiuhned pliiaso of 
juistcutiuu tohiiKrl'i \et nt lenh^h ^the pnin ipln stands 
d( tar lied and cKni (torn the ronfusion ; it has ronie tu hi recog¬ 
nised that the Mass arc worthy to hoai all (bat cim In tauglit*-~- 
that jii tntciion is their birthiight. and not an alms to ho be¬ 
stow ed hr sapci*cilious beuovoh in e, or spoculatn e them lats 1 hero 
mini loiigci i eoiutr A\heie sccrcfr or sacred thiiigs mo y abide . 
ill IS tiiiowu oprii to the * Mass,*' the ’‘Million/’ the ** reople.” 
wild stand leicalcd in the ladc. inassne. iindorelopod possibility 
of thiu hrawin. «mfwy, aavage htrengtii' Ibhnenunt md 
tasiidiousmss have no inorcantuge. (xccptto curl them (.Ucs 
up like i vcruivialr d bcnsitiae plants. All that foi s<* Ifiug ]ias been 
enslnouded in the learned twilight of oeadomte boa era, is tendly 
brought naked and uiiirscivcHli^ withui Uio bare ua|lB and glar¬ 
ing gasdiglti of Afeelianies’ Instftotea ISvcrything may ho- 
tuujlit, and overjbody. who will, may hear nmljrain ij%ery 
orfc of dottniio may he Jlucul'sid by anyborly andt'venb»d\ 

Totlio doetors andphdosopher^fiof ohC tbi*' note of things woaW 
nave Wn a alterk and an outrage, such aa we might iinagiuc if 
a rovoiutiGn were to take {loco in tlie region of the faithful, iihn h 
oboiUd abohal^the pi ivilege of the l^reni, and allow the jiutiAtoa 
to walk forth unvetled to the disiinciton of men aud aiigela 
Ahd yet these new Wbarians arc n t jvceiving a Jicenso, nor 
a pnvmlege, hot a of which they ire but just now reeehrjAg 

intelhgence,—a itgbt whiehi ean nfive igaia lall iSia aiieyaiHi|^ 
*^mi!cas the whtde social f^atem fall into diaaolution 
I \ fact that has once become declared ai|d ^absoloto, new 
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U'JupACB into the chaotic uneomhinod olcmctita, from which it w’as 
called forth. 

Lei !)ie IVojde, the new ly-dc\eloped onler in haniaiiity, rejoice 
in theh btieuj^th, in their savop;(‘ powers, and imhlas^ faculties. 
Mhe loeognilion of their lights, theii entrance on theii own 
heritage, .so long withheld, makes n grand, a divine epoch in the 
world’.s life. But it is onl^ when cOiitcmjihitod ft-> a wliule th.’t it 
is grand, llegarded as a luovemcut, jionetiating witli “new¬ 
ness of lifo” a hitherto unrecognised seetion of the hurnau 
funiily,—going on from strength to strength until each indi 
vidual shall ataud before (Jod, each ])erfected according to his 
measuie,—it is veiy gi«ind, arid ever} heart nniift kmdlc and hum 
at the contemjdatioh. But when we tleseeiul fioin thf Mount t>f 
Vision to the actual and practical working of the tiling, and 
sttindile amid the <‘uatse niaterlal di'tailB, entlMVia^iu is well nigh 

^ stifled with disgust; a/id, Kxeopt to those gifted with the most 

• keen and loving insiglit, tho Divine Idea, which at fiist seemed 
so glorious, is eifaeed on nearer contemplation of the irieveieml 
ignoianee, the [webuniption, the intense vulgarity, the eoarso*aiul 
ehunsy .ittempt to meddle with high things, tho utter abscuct' of 
all modest misgivings, tile ehsolut*^ want of prcccption for taste 
and rclluement, which eharacteriscs these new barbarians. 

It is all very well for those engaged in forwarding the move¬ 
ment to dwell on the groat principle involved, and to keq> their 
eye steadily fixed on tho nia^iifieont whole ; otherwise they would 
not be able fb keep their hand to tho work they have imdertakcn. 
But the People tliemselves are not to be encouraged in any hucIi 
soothing, ^|f*cotnpIaoent process. They are neither grand nor 
glorioas, but a huge, rude, untutored, ignorant mass { with no 
beauty to mako them desirable or tolerame, c:!ccept to the eye of 
Infinite Hope, ^he intense interest that is now excited jn the 
conditioo of the Lower Orders, % not arous*)di by them ns indivi¬ 
duals, but by the supp'b aud all but T topian-lookiog result which 
Is hoped for; wkdclL is to ([uediiif^ Utoie who for agea have been 
considered as only a^degre^^ ^und the brutes, to present tbem- 

• selves amongst the ** Sous of Hod.** The attraction, does not Ho 

in tliem, but in the ei|deavour to realise the in the 

pi)W, huugi^ slaving Mass, with their inU^cet all torpid, and 
their senses lyiii|p <£Uoits and buried under the brutal sordid 
environments, which for ages havo accumulated round them and i 
ov or thorn, till the very aspect of Humanity has been well nigh 
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ofTtiocHl—that oven in them a bpoi'ft t>f Pfity lios sniouUloi-ing, 
^hieli may yet breah up thi« unlarety chaos, and transibna it iiitoi 
shapes of beauty and lilo. But the Mass have not y<'t rt'alised this 
hopo ; they are, a« yet, onlyJ»cgiimiug to stir uitli blind, uneafty 
motion, and a dim^ coutoiorisiieitS of nneeltain htr<*u;^th, 

The tone of flattery aH'^uniod towanls tho “ L'(M»pie,’* in all the 
bfjoks, poems, loetures, and tiilk that f;oi‘s on about lh<*m at the 
i»!< M'ut time— the endeavour to create inputb\ \\itb thejn iit tho 
c\p( u'^e of tbo liigUcr elasseB - tho fasluoii it has jrron n to eritloit<*r 
the I ower Oideis,—not precisely the wisest nietUial to form thet 
inec, whi<h will in all likelihood form the main element in the next 
!:;etieiatii)U of soeiety, Nothiiig is so deniornlNFng as milking a 
Itt^bion of a principle. 1’ho Mass needs eliilising, anti ^nothing 
er.Ti b( iiioPe Milgar tliun tho toiio in which they m« addrewd; 
bad taste is a biii^iilwa}s symptomatic of sometbing more deeply 
bortteil. • 0 

from the beginning of tho world there have heon disorri^nised 
peiiod'., when the institutions that had heretofore held wieiety 
logetlu r, and sufliced for the general goTcmanee ami guidance ot 
• tb(* Pt'oplcfhave fallen into diseolutioii; new social elements have 
ni'inifestcd themselves, and tho opiniona, manners, political iiisti 
tutionB, and the whole machinery of Boedety, have crystallised 
alicsh. The Industrial Classes an* the new clement of our own 
day. They contain the gornt of the nest goneration. The 
preponderance of unworn strength and undov eloped vitality 
rests with them. They are a pna«o of flociety thi^ has never, 
m any age, boon prcsent< 4 l. The tone and measure of the nest 
ugc depend mainly omthc impulse given to this as yet unorganised 
Mass. • 

Their tendencies are at present altogether material; their 
strength, rough sagacity, an^ uncirHincd capaettyf, have no ideal 
or poetical sympaUiics. One word they have adopted as tlieir motto 
nuir designation. They arc “practical,** and set no value on any 
(pialitics that are noi “ practical." In this world, with so much 
rough work lying on all sidesi and emphatically needing to ho 
done, to be practical In tho application of one s faealiios la cer« 
tainly highly desirable; rtill tho Apostle's words hold true, “ tbti 
the things which are seen are temporal,*' and that “ tho fashion of 
tills world passeth away." Tho im^t in p 4 rtont akmsiit of a man's 
life is that which cannot b 6 seen, and ot which none but hlms 4 i!f 
; can take ecignUanec. If he be taugbt to have faiih only in the 
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things that bo seen, felt, afld miuto »anifoat, ho has but a poor 
starred looh^t, either for this life or the next. A mou'a lifo does 
not consist in the abundance of things trhich ho piissesses, but in 
the Ihvino Thought by which he it; aud 4liit» alone map^m- 

•• it, and makes its wdrth. The spirit in which a man lives is 
more important than anything that ho does. To eiiduie, an 
behoving that wBidb »invisible,"* is the bigliesi order oi liG' The 
lower and less|ieifeOily organised a man is^the more maicnalis he 
in his desires and his boli^,—the less capable of being iaspirod by 
the Wisdom that is above all things. The Industrial (’lasses, 
from their position, aro thrown mainly amongst material things. 
Some have to irreatle, to compel their actual subsiatonce from a 
hand4Q«haiid oonfl^ot with starration , a siragglo that has to be 
renewed day by day. Those who are not oua prlsn's with cirrum- 
stances for their moans of hfe, are engrmssod |n business,-Hs still 
paoio inatorialised process, which has a fascitiation beyond tlmt of 
gambling; no matter'whetluTa man makes money by it or not. 
Odicrs, again, are getting rioh ; the most ‘vulgarismg ordeal of 
all. All those stand In |>ecu1uir need to have a faith created in 
them for that ** which is invisible’*>^a practical fmtb in principles 
and high motives, which, though impsl^bloto bodily sense, bave 
still a real existence, and ought to shape all nets and deeds." 
*** The things which ore seen aro not mado firom those which do 
apjmar.’* 

That this contact with material cares and interests «honld 
bo combated and noutralised by the cultivation of more ideal ten<* 
donciox, IS of vital moment, not onlj* to those a hose souls are 
eboked out of them by ** the cares of this woild and the deceitful- 
nesa of riches/" but to the vmy oxiatenco of society itself » 

And }e1 notliing of the sort is over preached to the Indu'^irial 
Classes The tone that norvadee the Inioka/niid lectures of 
Heohanies* lnstitute'),*««ll th|^t is addfr sed to them espeeially, 
-^is all pervaded by a low prosaic tone of speciality: nothing 
higher Ihan ** oommoa eenfo*' as ever appealed to—they aro 
tiovor taught to foly on Inghor or more ideal j^iuditiea. They are 
** tbld nothing that oan arouse a noble entluisissm ; everything they 
>«re exherioa to has some speeidc egoistic advantage. They aro 
/told to ** otdtividalliemsdivos,** to ** sock tnitii '*a^ ^'freedom/* 
llgkd all thatr hail In what thj^ceii^dat^ or koto they should besoaght, 
tn the vagoe. They may ItSUn in vain lor a wood of thi|t 
Inspiration whi^ passes the undemtsndiiig, bunts the heatK 
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Vitkin Its. and maLo'y men groater ikaii they, know. Tk$iy are 
never made passionate for thntVhieh Hi higket than ikeutscUes; 
no hcliof la encouraged, except for vluit (on ho deniOnStrutt d. 

Tho gro-^i jSattory vhiclui'» addic^ood to the imporfoct, nndo- 
vclopiH), lndustn||l Class, is enough to e)!eek thair growth for cvf|^ 
Suhj^'cti, OD which great men have not grudged to spcnul their 
life, are ieduced down to tljjar level; “a enCitial tiW,*’ aiu! a 
** general view,” a course of Icetmes on the works ” of suoh nnd 
such great men, arc all that is prosented to thorn ; and tiiev are 
eneoutaged io fapey, tliat in the space of an hour they nro placed 
cni ntoe&u of the men, who disttllod their very souls in their 
lahonr. They arc eneouiaged iii a stnrit of. ornftemn uibIc<uI of 
reverence ; and where the s]>int of entiohuni^nters, the power of 
listi^iing fthd proht never follows. , 

All lutenso \ii|gartty is tbo distingaikliiog mark of tho instruc¬ 
tion addres^eil to t!lo now order. « 

These I« a coorAC ptovineial aroont »rthc tntoUect, which is* 
iiitoleiublo, and entiroh vitiatea and domoralisos it, * 

The tendency of all Mechanics' Institutes going» and of all 
* Mechanics' liihUtuto literature, is to induce a puling# eomphieent 
connciouAuess in the ''Mass” and tho Million,” a slang Of 
philosophic culture —^ brisk, pcit, lanitcd insight into tiulhs^ 
wliich aro cultivated Uko tulips in a row of red gardon-fNits — 
deal, still. Hmtdl, and iiitenttoiial. Xothing Icii unaccounted 
for ; nothing Apontaueous, doving, or impulsive. All ilie hooks of 
that cla&ts ol literature tidir and tiim as a D^tch garden ; 
’'©very thought and fact fs clean!) cut away fiom the iufitat 0 -~> 
swept up under its lawful dehnitioii s and the gravel walkj arc 
edged with eocklc^shells, to prevent cotifasiou There ar© no * 
Temples, no long soloniu shadowy aisles with many^/loured 
light streaming aei:oss them* PerrperUte is no moro hohoved 
!n: bald, bare ** arohiteetural derations ” arc girott inatcad. 

*W© had more to say, hut to Aj it now would ha to leugtlien , 
an aartiele already ^erbajis too long. Another tune wc may Say 
a few vorjs on tliw disposition towards the ii^onsoly definite fMd 
visiblo, • ' 

> a, E. J- 
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li'waR but tho 'Wttlk i)f a ft*s\ luiiuite*', nul tlu two ciilpiitR, 
St .Tamos and St Ciilcs who could ha\{* thoujjht of tins h»m- 
poruonshlp of j;inlt,! —dul^ escoitid by the ofticci", airixd at 
the little publx-house, wj^ere and his ooni^ianions on 

tbo joiiint*) had left the carnage. The nmtHii uiakor hiiusclt 
tomained bcdniid at the cc^tage, lUbiRtiiig that < Vob^mne should 
not quit the wounded Siiipcton; os, in the aioircd i^noratice of 
Cap-sttcK, '• Jt was quitt imposbiblc that liu should he dead*' 
I'roflsboiie pould only binilo couteruptiv>u-ly at the hojM‘fuI man, 
and look about luui, as euio looking for an easy escape. The ’ 
body IS the body of a dead man, sir/* said (lossboiu. “ I think 
1 ought to know . I have not practised so many ycais not to hiiio 
nn intimate aoquaintanoc wriUi death ” 

Doiid I Bleibs my hcaTi ! Jleally dead, and alive but thif> 
minute I *’ cried Oapstick vacantly. 

** Of course. What do you cvpoot heat'ib aro made of ? The 
left ventricle—’m sure of it—cut q«5te through/* said Cros^ 
hone. Humph ! a prctt|r ploco of nov%« to tell the 3lit(AuI^— 
and that blessed wonianr^it iviU kill her—tlie Morclnooeia. ' 

** And the wife oS the mnrdorod man 1 *' ered Capstiok—but, 
deal soul! she mustirt see this sight:*' and he vritbdrevr the 
ke% from tho unturned lock. vs lotnoie the body 

' '•* Xofcby any means/’ said Tapgle. '* Quite illegal. Here it 
must lie for the inquest/* 

** |jie hofre ! Why, maih the poor soul must step across it to 
descend the stairs. Here, ; help me to break tho law ju<t 
a little, vriQ yoia In that room, Jqm; in tiiat room.” And 
Copstick and Jem lifted the dead man into the chamber from 
Whonce he bed pushed upon hilt death; Mr. Tangle, djoring the 

* Ctaitilitted Dfotn 279 ^ VoL W 
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l^rief 0 ]X^fVti 0 Uf loudly deekring iluit not for tho best Iflfty pounds 
wmiid he have a hand in it. ** And «r. Crostbone, vto 11 
go dovrn stiors to that poor nrreteh ” 

I really have not any time to vaato upon such poopla now/ 
hi^id the apothecayr. ** And when 1 reifttimbor that, at this veif;** 
moment, hia loidshin may hate the greatcHt ngod Of mp, 

** You don't a^ from this Jiouse"—and Ca^ck, with calmest 
dt'tcrmination, grasped the a]|h»th^onry's ouilar—until vou see the 
lumi^ You don’t know what may dqiend upon Iuh litc^ 

**IiU lifci* exclaimed Orossbono. "‘Why, I’m much mis- 
takeu if it's worth a skpenny rope.” 

"" I'erliaps not, as yon may value the article : hut as the life of ^ 
an iuDorent man may depend njion it, you must save one f/>r the 
other's. l*tcll you, sir, you must; and there k an end of it " 
With this decisioft, Capstick led the apothecary, in custody, into 
the parlour, where foin Blast, with several uf the country folks 
about him, lay writhing in misciy—pain giting to his featui^s the 
inoHt fcaiful esqprcHsion. AU the hidden wick^ness of the man's 
heart seemed brought into his face, intensified by suffering, 

* Two poor women hovered over him ; whilst other spectators stood 
apart, coutcnftplating with a curiosity that seemod at once to fasci¬ 
nate ami horrify, tho terrible show before them. 

ChMaboue, still in charge of Capstick, was brought to tho 
wounded man; whoso eye, darning with new hate, burned upon 
the doctor ; whoso voice, rattling in his throat, growled inartiou* 
lately like arhoast's. Crosebono recoiled from the payont, hut was 
Vrov^t hack by the grast) of Capstick* ** Cmuc, sir; what do 
you thhdK.dhim f ** a^ed the senator* Thera *s life yet, eh? ” 
**A oothhig* sir ; 1 can aco it~H>h, yes; a mere nothing. • The 
ball is somewheve here,” and the apothecary ratM^ipulated, with a 
strong hand, the sufferer—<“aan't get at it, jusi now; hut a little 
madficino—aomathing cooling—ayd in a day or two we 'U extract 
lead.'* 

” You 're sure of that, Mr. Doctor ? Quite sure ?'' asked 
Blast, witi^a forocious grin, 

* Quito certain,” sittw^od Crosdbouo, ”Ill|dedge orenmy 
professional repntoUon upon it,’* 

*‘^We{l, then, that’a lu^ug but rightf^* gsapad, ths wonuded 
man; stdl terribly eyehig hb prolrsstng pressor. ^ For aa ^ 
j bnliet egma all alMg oCyiNH-^wl^ yo*i osu't do better than—*' * 

[ JW), —m. t-' » B 
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** A littlo light-headed jupt now/’ cried Croasbonc, as Blast 
failt'd ill hh sentcnlle. But, my dear sir, sioee joti take an 
inlurcbt in the person,'' added the aputltecarj to Capstick, ‘*I 
can promise you, that in a few daybeyou ‘^hal! have the bullet now 
adib hi» IxkIj in your handb, sir; and his Jhfc safr—‘that i«, 
understand, mo, sa(o from load. All ho wants is ijuict—merely 
quiot.” 

Capstick, for a moment, looked ttfoughtfol. He then observed 
—“Well, then, wo must nurse him.” And saying this the 
senator exchanged a Kmk with Bright Jem, who, with lus ho^^t 
significant Timnner, no<lded assent Leave wo, then, for a 
^ short time the (Usid man, lyiuvi stark for the eoroiier, and the 
* wounded rutlian tended by pro t at caru for the hope of future 
benefit. 

Mr. Whistle, on arriving at the public-houso \vith hi** pri.‘»oners, 
with many apologies tequosted his lordship to wake himself m 
comfortable as possiblb under all the eirenmKtances. It was an 
ugly bnsinesb ; very ugly. Had tbo old gentleman loen merely 
pinked a little, it would not hare signified ; but death, dowmight 
death, made the aifair extremely disagreeable. Nevertheless, • 
his lordship had friends who wotdd s<'e that he had juAtico 
done him—^tho best justieo--jostice that became his station as 
a nobleman and a gentleman. And reiterating this eonsolation, 
Jerry Whistle again apologised that he must call upon hi*^ lord- 
ship to eousider himself a prisoner ; and, for a time, until it was 
quite necesspry to appear heforo the magistrate, to accommodate 
himself to the best room of the pabhedtonse. As to the rufirntT 
St. Giles—well, it was very odd, Mr Whistle observed, that 
things Abould so fall out,-—but surely his lordship would be good 
enough to remember the little vagrant wretch that stole his hwd- 
slup's feathered bat when quite a, baby; or, tf iris lordship’s 
memmy eotUd not go so far at feast Ida lordship must 

recollect the pony stolen hy the youib St. Giles,—he was then, *tbo 
rase^y fourteen, and muab have known better,<—>and for which he 
was to have been hanged only, foolishly enooj^, hq had been 
sent to Botany Bay; whnicc^ not knowing when he was reddy 
well off, hf had nm away, that lie might put his head in a halter 
at Hssrgato. He ]iiUlt<say it; it was oda, that a gentleman liko 

ihd such an old ofl h nde r as St. Giles, 
trouble together. 


nib HMsiiip let. Jtmes, i 
should be, so to hi 
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Poor wretch! '* Bud the noblemen. ** And where U 
Gilca ? ” 

“ WTij. Miy lord, he Is properly soeured in a bit of on out 
house. Tliew* *» a nice eloan wi*p of straw for him, ami hi'*, own 
tboug;hts. And. moreover, for though ii*B weak, I somehow like 
to treat a pnsoncr like a man—moreover, I have ordered him 
pint of beer and some bread and choew*. Tl»h eouutn- pays for it 
—and if it didn’t, why, tUHigh 1 dmt’t brag, 'twould bo all the 
van^to Jerry Whistle.’^’ 

St Janio-t was about to reply to this, wUcu, after a alight, brief 
knoeiv, the door opened, and Mr. Tangle, with a face of mo<it 
tT^niondou-^ woe, and his whole figure po^tscssed by affliction, 
ciuivlcd into tho room. Uo looked mourufully at St. .U)uo*i^ 
bowed, and deeply sighed. * 

“ Po you cou^c to reproach me, Mr. Tangle/* .said St. JatncM, 

“ with the death of your old friend ?'* 

“ Not 1, my dear lord,** eried*Tai^le, quickly, *' not for ^ 
worlds. I would reproach no inau in his trouble, muclr less a 
gentleman -I beg your pardon, my lord—I should say, much losb 
• a nubloman. Besides, allow me to disabuse your lordship’s mind. 
Mr. Smpeton was no fneud of mine, certainly not. No two could 
be less alike—I hope. We were onl) professionally bound 
together, nothing more. Ties of rod tape, my lord ; iios of rod 
tS|K3—that *s all. * 

Ti» wliat, then/' said St, James, with an efflort, “ may I owe 
the favour of this vhit ^ ’* . 

•• “ Oh, my dear lord! ’’sBydauncfd Tangle, at the salbc time slowly 

taking his l^ndkerohief from Ins pocket, and well shaking it 
he ap^ed it to his eyes. ** Oh, xny lord I ** he repeated, with his ^ 
face covered, * 

Excuse me, Mr Tangle," baid Wl»istle,***but 1 oaiiuot have 
his lordship diatressed after this manuer. I’m a man of busi¬ 
ness, wtostever the gjdcf maydbo. Kow, if jou've anything to 

say that will sotye tlic pria-, what am I about ?—^his lordship, * 

1 Miould say, why, put aside your pocket-handkerchief, and give it 
ituaitb.'' * • * ^ • 

Mr. Tangle seemed to struggle with himself to bboy this injune- 
Mom At length, hoirefer, displaced his naked face, and 
vigorously winkiiig his eye-lids sa though te w€|||l dry them, he 
It hi not, my lord, lor nio to Iwrget that i was 
' ^ - 
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li^ourcd with tho patronage of }oar noblo house. At a timolike 
the present, when an accidental death—'’ 

*' Yob, 1 know,” said St. James, and hc shoddored from head 
to fot)t—I know; tho man is dcad.^** 

“ lie )«»< mj lord,” caid tho consolatorj Tangle. W'hnt 
*mon ? We all must die.” 

** What blight^ wretch am I! ” exclaimed tho young man ; 

“ blood, Mood upon my bandn! ” 

** Not at all, my lord,” cried the attomoy ; “for depend iijKm 
it, a vcidiot must wipe 'em clean. And that, baling your lord' 
Hliip’s presence, that 1 have ventured to come about.” St. James 
idly ataiod at him. “ There will, of coiuso, l>e a trial; that is. 
m form, an honourable form to clear your lordship And, my 
lord, it would bo an honour to me in my dcolinTug ago- at a time, 
too, niy lord, when hMour is doubly prccioub to a profevvionat 
man—to be allowed to attend your lordship tluou^i this bubiiieH<i.* 
Tliat can't be. Tery«wclt can it,” asked AN^stle, ** foi non t 
* they call upon you as a witness ? ” 

*' Impossible. 1 saw nothing of the transaction, I'll take my 
oath”—and Tangle bocame oven enthusiastie in his a'^sevoratiuna • 
—** I '11 take my oaUi, 1 saw notliing of it. Will vou, therefore, 
my lord, honour me by your approving commands ? " And Tangle 
bowed to the doer. 

** As you wdl, Hr, Tangle ; do what you please,” said St. 
James, indifferently. 

** Thank you, my lord. 1 taa delighted, my lord, at the oppor¬ 
tunity—that h, 1 am grateful, my lordb; particularly grateful; 
and now, yoiu* lordship and Tangle suddenly fell into a solemn, 
t'rgan-Ukc strain, befitting his words—** and now, to busilwss.” 

** W'hll, business. What is it-^what of it ^ Bo as you please,” 
ciicclSt James 

** Oh, niy lord, this conffdonce is, I say it, affecting. Well, 
thou, my lord, you must have coudiseL” 

“ Go on, sir.*' 

** Permit mo, thou, mr iard, to recommend—tho only man— 
Mr, Monteottte Crawley. ^ *, * 

Montecute Crawley,” faintly echoed St. James; and at the 
sound, he was ui the cnmmal court of the oouiity erf Kent, and saw 
that weeping at|rooato of iia|d«B innocence. 

<**^Wero own brodier in danger—^no, 1 mean, wrmo I inysclf. 
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— I know no man like Mr. Ciawloj. Blell» you* ho ha$ nil 
the hcart’-^triugs of the Jury in his fingers* like the fellow 'With 
Punch, and piill-s 'em which way ho likes. Me*» for 
offiekK nothing can keep him out of it., ihs 1 Iteerd a young har^ 
fi.« 5 ter say only a ^ek hinec* ' Crawley,’ says bo* * will take 
inni of the tide, and float into office on his oVni tearst* What a 
sjieecli he will make about 3 lordship! Not a dry eye in oourt* 
and for what 1 know', folks weeping outside. >¥< 111 , then, my dear 
lofdTShy Mr. Xlontecute Crawley. > There isn’t a myontent to lose. 
In a matter of murder—that is* what tho fiction of the law calls 
murder-- he 'h in first request. At this moment, for all I know, 
wc uiny he too late. And should they have him on the other side 
—jHirdoii ine, my lord—though I know youi^casc is a<lniirable, 
nothing stronger—neverthotoss* pardon me* my lord* 1 must 
trciuhle. I say iC with respect—I must tmnhle.” 

** VVdl, Mr. Montecuto Crawley, if*yoii ^Ul,” said St. Jatnes, 
carelessly. • 

Ere* how'ctcr* the word# wero well out, Mr. Tangle had caught 
• hib osseutuig client by tho hand* and with a fervour more than 
profossiuual, oxclaimcd—** Thank you* siy lord—bless you* my 
lord—you havo tnodo me a happy man* my lord. I ’ll ride myself 
for po.st-]iorses to Kingston* and before 1 sleep, depend upon it, 
Mr. Craah'y’s clerk has the retainer in his band. Keep your 
spirits up. my dear lord, and romember—if I may be so bold to 
say it—that you lii c under a constitution in which a nohloman is 
»ot to be mitragcd by the hand of plebeian Tiolen^o without— 
vritbout—” 

**Enough, lir—1 know wliat yo«i would say.” cried St. James 
with disgust* v * 

“h’s veiykind of your lordship to say so*” ond* with his 
humblest bow* Tangle lefttfaSb room. 

•• Wc diall not stay long here.ddr. Whistle ? ” asked St. James. 
“ Of course, tboro Is anoilter ceremony ?” 

To bo saro» Wnd: of oourse, my lord. We hato to go 
More thehn^btfale: a matter of fwin. But every respect will 
Iw paid to your lerdshtp. A terrihlo accident* my lord, but 
nothing more. NorcrtheleBs, it can't b«^ deniodl that* just now* 
juries are getting a sort of spite against foUtt of^aobility, and 
therdom, n^iord, I am glad—yes 1 will say it, I am glad><M4kat* 
to prevent any accident* yonVe got Mr. M’-ntecutc Crawley. 
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Hh >ou ’ Tic's such a man f<Enr washing hlackjrmoore white— 
got 4|U)te a name foi it." 

“Will you grant me one fa>oin Mi WlustU*” a&lcod St 
^lainee, su(»icnly rousuig Jiupsolf from deem thou^t 

“ I wish jon could ask tv^enty, my lord an^^arour, except— 
oi course, ybm lot^ship In nous what T inean*->aoy favour luii that 
one XoMi lost a prj>5unt' m t mx t(* il, and though 1M do ao.} 
thing fot join lordships .loblo family,—ptiH J coultln t do thgt,” 
and Tangle h>ok< d at the dooi, and shook )iii« head 
'*you lAHundei*»t,nid mt. Mi Whistle , 1 have no stidi pur 
pose Whan ut iua> be tho of this mos>t misenblc dt d 1 
must and will await it The Itiom 1 would isk w this — 
(an )tni let no hate some cotnirvation with—witluim i»liow 
piisoiiei ^ " 

\V bistlo st 11 f d Ft llow^i isonci *" he t thocii “ W tH ih< rc 
^ isiit a bit o1 pud( inr\oui loidship' JU ot loui^t > m wish it 
wh>, <tf coutsi, jt *•> duin But join lordship bhould u dlc't 
he » a letuiiud tmiispurt, a loliclhottr convict, that s again Hu^u 
in the ia«t of im niothei lomiti} byitmnng huk to hti 's 
8 UIO as jou’jf xvliM nij ioid, hi llbehangfd and -howi^u it s 
ioi your lorddiip to ihoosi xour owu loiupiny ot loiirsi * 

* Thim I am to undcTsUind Mr Whkitlc, that ^ou<uascnt T 
askoil St lames, a httk imi itunth 

‘ To bo tiio, whate\ci youi lordship wishes—in. icaaon Ih i», 
W'k , and W'hi-»th, opemng the door, caUod to uio ot his 
assmtaiits - ‘•bring >our prisoner afoiw his lordship, and htar* 
a hand with liixn Sot a bit of pnde, I do declaie," lepoated 
Whihtle to btaistlf, as he surveyed Bt James with wotidot fuid 
adnin ation 

St lames, in mlenci, paced the loom '«d Wlimtle eonhniiitl to 
i ontonipUte him ns a maml of condoles i suui, and then W riiPtle a 
thoughts took anotln r current To be euro^ when the host 'of 
* |>cople are hioiight in danger of the gallows, it dues a httle take 
the starch of iwidc ou* of 'em *’ This all unconsciously floated 
through Mltkkiie’b iSnttti, q» mdl He looked upon the }dung nobler 
man, and «dth all his might endoavoured to consider hix» a paragon 
ot hi^tlity. « 

In hnef thft p nUcs, in onatody of the oificorv stood at the 
dopr. ** Mr* Whistle^" said St» James, with the most polished 
oourtes), “ntay t rci|Ucet that, for a few nuuuics, this young man 
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aud TOjacdf t>e left together.” WhwtW vrtm molted, awod by 
poliicnesft, yet, DOverthelesa, looked doubtin^ly about bitu. “ You 
can still keep watch throiigh the window. There h hut one—one 
door, too.” • 

“ Of course, y<wr lordship—to bo slirfr; not that 1 thought 
that—by no nieiins; ” and \Mtistle, OBSuriug hiinsolf that ho coula 
keep ecrtaini wateh mi»i^ tlto room ub within, 1>owed, and 
hastily retired. 

young man,” said i>i. Jaibcs, with a forced calmness, 

** so, we have met, it seems, lu early—very early life,” 

** Yes, luy lord ; very early,” answered St, Oiles* ** I take it, 

1 rerneniber the matter better than your lonlship.” 

“ Jlnw so ? ” ■ , 

“ Why, \ny lord, wretches, such as I am, and such os I have 
always been, baw—saving your jwresenee—ijulcker memont'K tliun 
gtmth'folks like yon. We take a sha|por uecount of life, for we 
fold it shurpoi'—earlier. 1 iveollect when 1 was litth' more than a , 
ba]>e, T may say, robbing your lordsljip. Well, it was my fate.” ■ 

*' Not so, St. Oiloa—not so.” 

** How was I (0 know otborwiflo ? Who taught me otherwise ? 
TIow did I kimw tliat 1 was not math? to Meal and hti whip}»c«l for 
it—and still lo steal and—lunl—he hanged for it ^ Yotir lordship, 
when a < liild, wa«—I know it—-kind to the hoj-thief. You said a 
good w’ord for liim ; they told me all about it, and iny heart felt 
rttrangidy enough—sofieucd, 1 thought. j\nd still I Wont on—and 
^still you wua my friend.” 

“ And will still he so,* Mud St. .fames; “if, hfdecd, such a 


miserable creatui'c as 1 an> may promhw? anything. New, tell 
me; Mrs. Snipeton~-did she seem a willing agent? Wps her 
rcsiMance, when earriwl olT, a real passion; or it, think 

you, hut a colourable show i^f oj»pbsitioit f ” 

^“ 1 caimot f»ay, my lord ; that is, 1 cnapot speak from wliat J • 
saw ; 1 was uuimrsed, struck tcftlie ground, stunued ond bleeding, ^ 
The worse luck it w is so—otherwise, I think, the lady htwl betm * 
now at ottd the old man alive, and ymjr lordship—” 

“ Unstaiuld by murder. Oh, fhnt my life 04mid bring ba^ 
yesterday! ” exclairoiiii St. Jamo? ; and, foAthe first time, hit 
grief burst forth in lOl the bftlymr:»j- of cemorse. WWi his 
in ills hbnds, he wept conrulsl'^fy. t ^ , 

“ 1 am t^raid, my )m:d,” said bt. Onet» ** I am afiwd; |Jbtat 
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2U4U Cros#>bonc has wickedly deceived you. I 'in sure on it; 
iiotiiing Rliort of forco would huvo taken the sweet young cretur 
from her home.” 

“ You are sure of it ? Wos sho^ then, so fond*-^o tenderly 
^li^t.iched te—to Mr. Snijieten'(” ^ 

*• Oh, not so, my lord—not so, so far as I could .see: hut, 
HOinOhow, when the old man lucked heart 

w'nss in licr bosom, I could see—twon for the tim<‘ I wm witli 
*em—I could see she pitied him too much to run away from Uui. 
lllcAs you I she w'as to{» good and too—” 

“ Knough—we will talk no more of it. I have been gulled, 
dupwl—the vain, yet guilty victim of a ftcottn«lrel; aud tlio end is 
—1 am a hlood-shedder.” 

“ 1 can't say your lordship's been without hkmo ;* bad as I 
am, 1 cau't say that. Kevertbcless, you didn^'tfUiean to kill the 
old ni.an—1 ’la sure you did^f't. 'Twas a hot minute, am! it’s ,1 
* bad job ; for all that, yvmr lordship will, 1 hope, see many happy 
• days td come. Though my time ’b short, I ’ll pray for that, my 
lord, with all my soul.” 

“ I tell you, St. Giles, you shall still find friends in my family. 
Your life shall still be spared. ’ 

“ And what for, my lord < To he shipped off again—to he 
chained and worked worse than a beast ; to h.ivc every bit of 
manhood crushed ; to have no use for thought but to think curses. 
No, my lord I Fato’s against me, I was sent into the world to 
ho made, as they call it, an example of; and the sooner it's all^ 
over tlie hetteV. 1 was horn and sucklcd*a thief. T was whipped, 
imprisoned, transported, for a thief; aud something better grew 
up In jne, and I resolved to turn upon the world a new face. 1 
was determiuod, come what would, to live honestly, or die m a 
ditch for it. Well; the world ww^dn’t have it. The world 
‘“seemed to sneer and Jfiugh at me for the conceit of the thing. 

1 *vc been dodged and dodged hf the dewl, that first sold me; 

1 ’vo tried to defy him; hut, ns 1 say, fate’s against mo, and it's 
no use. I look out upon the world, and I only see one pjacc—one 
. little piece of groun*r—where there’s rest for such aif I am ; and 
whore mercy i|i*y shown to them as truly repent. 1 tnist to 
get from God wlmt man dentes me.*’ 

♦* Nay, poor leltow—'* 

*(Beg your pardon, my lord/’ said Whistle, putting his hegd m 
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at the door, “ but the post^chaiac is come, and—it *8 only a form 
—^but wo must drive to Kingston, to the magiatrato's.” 

•*I am quite ready,’* said St. Janies, takhig his hat. ** And 
your other prisoner ? " ^ 

** We’ve got awart for him,” anawcjfccTwhistle. 

“Not so," said St. James, “wo’ll oven ride together.” 

‘•Why, your lordship woydd never so condescond—never so 
demean yourself— 

^ 4 fc*t in,” said St. James, opening the chaiic-door, and urging 
St. Giles, who reluctantly entered the vehicle. “ There is no 
eondescension for such villany as mine.” 

“All right,” said Whistle, mounting outside; “ all right—to 
Kingston.” And St, James the homicide, ftand St. Giles the 
horse-stealel*, were, in close companionship of guilt, driven to the. 
magistrate’s, on ttnyr way to the county gaol. 

(To Of (^nfltukd nodf 


Neto ISooitd. 

TAifCRKO; oa, tiic New GAOssnF.. 1)y H. DisAjiELr. Three Vole. }>osi Ovo. 

Lundoii: 11. Colburn. 

n Whatkvfr defecls may^exist in Mr. Disraeli’s works, they have 
.'dways the merit of a purjiort. They appeal, not only to the fumy and 
the leelings, but to the understanding. 1'hey contain a theory as well 
as a htery. They arc revealments of some great and inten'sting p'lility 
as w'oil as the embodyment of experience and imagination. Jn Con- 
ingshy, a thcoiy was opposed to the viiiere niechanilvn of a govern¬ 
ment ; and in Sibyl, the real dtsorders-of the stale were shadowwl forth 
in'developing the fortune's of individnak. Mr, Disraeli's urorks arc 
weuliarly worthy of the epithet—fascinating. We are not subdued, 
but are enchanted by them The ideal portion is w‘ell sustained, and 
the real is ^c;;y forcibly delineated. \ 

In Tancnedlhe author has broken ujr new grounY, and sought, in tho 
novelty of Asiatic scenen' and character, new matt^ of intcresi. (^e 
of Kis characteristics^ and it is tho chaiacte: is^ic of genius, is the facility 
with which lie identifies hinuelf with any subject. j^Where the um- 
tmagia^Ve and unobservant perceive awe; riv.»tne uiurormity,genittad|tik 
casern reveals a ihonsand interesting relations. The d^^ is tfot 
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han<*n to him, and tUo monotouons loutme of the harem can atfoid 
UbiUar for uxeltemint ami iiiicrest. (M" llu? Wr^tern part of As>b wo 
know little minutely, and moht readers would coiihirhtr ii aa a land 
ivduced, W the batbarfsm of iU inhabitanttt, tn a dull alternation ol look 
ajid desi ii; to a rrpioti of'tm^nudeiN and jdundfTori, slaves and alav^’'- 
\;Vnoi 8 . Into tlfis lepon Mi. Disiaeli kia caiiiid hit} h‘‘jo, and, toii^c 
qurntly, thoiuuftt hiHpnii toclcMi away, and a dtiimd and ni.uked land- 
!*rape to appear. Th»‘ ■xariouii tribes a»t* no longoi an «nfli‘tinguj'‘habk* 
crowd. The Mufthulman ebaractur oa&umes vaiiou^ j>b;isoSv and xve 
comprehend that thcendlpws ronibnwlions of hujium rliarat ter ar" .iOl 
confined to the Kutopx'au Indeed, the \anous raers that peo^e this 
legion, the \;irioly ot leligiou'i tenets, and ih(‘ t<tta! oppoailmn to each 
other, caxim d by hnedit^uy rpin*H and inannns, a ronliast and 
ellei't to inditidiul ehariictei that uiuleis it inuth meio Nttiting than ni 
th«* inhfibiUnth ol what ate ttiin d moit eiMho>d enuntncs At the 
piesi'ut time, we hole find the conduct and tin xMiitful i^i'des ot our 
middle Ihc fame vices and thi m»«h vuun s ; and, indeisl. older 

forinsot HKiety, acciiiidiiii{ tOitMr DisraeU, un sflU t tact aide fn the 
nionniaiiis exists a umallmation, the lotnnaiit oi the desrendaiit'^ ot the 
ISyiio-tSiecj 111 inhabitants of .innent Antioch, who still, m these wild 
nioutttaint>,w'orfhip the Olympian Jove and I'holms Apollo 


“ ‘ All that rttuauis ot Antioch, nohk Uniu:; iff Antioob tho supoib, eith 
Its luindi'id toweiH, and its sacis d g;isk\<irt and ftno's oi Ita liiiij: \k luty.’ 

“ * rnUapiw Awa ' ’ cseKiinied the VJimr ; * thou litwt trnhed fallen I’ 

‘ \\ hen nil x»as over,’ Mid tin qui • n,' when thi p-ojde rt'fuhed to wieri- 
fiex, (Ui«l the god<t, imligniuit, •pulh'd i nith I hojic nut tei ewr the taUhful 
tftw ikd to iheifie ntonatanis with tltv aaertd iiiutgxe., and we h^xe chenslH'd 
tin 111 . 1 tohl you wo had tmiuititul and eoiirudiug ihouuUts, and txion'thnu 
tlioiigltts. All elac ih lost 4iur wealth, our arts,our luxury, nur lovt ntmn - 
all luxe xanislr'd. The niMpinl tarth yieldix in, a Mibsitdinet. . xte* 

■is'sr, like Kurds- feed Uurdl} aa xxell: hut it \x'0 wxis to quit these 
xains, and xvnqder hke them on tlu' jdains with our ample fi«H‘ks, xee aluiuld 
Iwse our sacrud icubkch- aU thr trnditious rluvt xxe ^ct cluu’i&b uu our souht, 
ihat iirspiU' id our hard hvee preserx** xix fr,mi Itoiug barlMtiiims—a rK'ime of 
tin beautiful and the lofty, onu the divine hope, that, whm the rapid}} con- 
nuniiikituig degnixlatnui of Aniti has Ikh n tu)fill«d nmnkind xvitl rt^tuni tq^aio 
to god» who nindo the eoith btuxutxfn) tudhspp} ; and that thryj, m 

their n teatia) m(>re},nin} rovlidt that xlorldwtuch^ without thcm^ltaa beemno 
a liowduig wildimcbs,^ '* 

T)i<»se |ieople Hie^ntithsl “the Ansarey bwideis, have the 
Mtmmites, the tk Kirnlii, the Mussulmeii. ?inA* that incxiin- 

piuhable nation, xjpra aiu uo longtu aekitowledgud os suprenie vrhote 
th^ once iield more than human swray—the Jewa. 

lW wie are waoderuig from tho story, or, rather, the novel It u, 
hourefver, so lull of glancing HghU, touching upon so nvaii^ tojnci, 
treating oi bo many natters^ that ii » diffiealt to thke a view of it &b a 
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wliole. It is ft fnntafdic EaHtent mWo, briJliaritly \llMittiD:il<?d and 
|;org(»oTOly decorated^ but with «•) congruily aaA"whol*», that itb 
iiapQ«ttble to ftreep th^ attoiition from h«og ftttnt£ted by tli« details- 
A Sketch of rbaracfer; a glowiaig and lif« dc«icA|^ioo ; \ diwitT^ation 
on pmo legislative jfirincifnk'; at!arra«»m Q;geL.«ic (l4fthtished nlwinhty j 
it diati'ibe sgainat «ndio received dociritie'f a acoiie of tvilchinjf tender* 
new*: a monologue of lofty »spjraTioitH : a eonnc of vanity 

and ignorancp ; altornately arroijt'lhe altention and the ^lrtry. AVo feel, 

last, that thi" work isi'a men* velucio for the oxpoaition of a theory or 
tli^»*^tenance of a paradox. If is, indeedn a iiuitaKta, where"ih« 
author runs up and down the key-lwKird, Iriiivtiiig to bis niomeutary 
iiis-|)ir<(!ir>n fo delight iu spite of rules, and (‘nch:mt in defiance of 
aj-tistic jiriueiplvs. 

After such an accouid it can »carc<dy lie exported that we shouhi 
attempt fo gi,ye a more detailed analysis of it, ThWroader nmwl niinisO j 
to himsfjif, and this we sincerely rt'conimend him fo do. Suffice it to 
say. that it is ovidixitfy only a portion of a work, ajnl tJiat. the ministry 
of Tanco’d, the noHlerii rru'-ader. is only oatrud to the first stage of his 
tri.'ds. Ilf has p,^ss^d llurough one: from diviiw fervour he has paxsed to 
earthly worship: axpiriug to ,a heavenly mission he haa l>i*coihe eti- 
thralled with a mundane passion, and tlie printer, iu a must arhitraiy 
manner, puts ‘‘The Knd ” where he should put “The lleginninx.” 
liut .such is the author’s jMiculiai ity, and he has so nmeh grace and 
.'igreeahh'uess, th.U. like the afTeufatioas of alnfauty,we allow the ec^ fii- 
tricity, which, in a less powerful wiitcr, wo should be disgusled wnL. 

The first voliinto is on tho old ground of the political ami fasluon- 
alde w‘orhl, and although occasirmaily ha^ipy and hnlliaut, is, on the 
wliole. an iitifavourahle rejm'dition td hiraxeif; and, indeed, not want¬ 
ing in absurdities on whicii the I’ritir might expend his acriimuiy 
■with jufctieo. fluf.aa will be seen by the lorins of our not ice, this h.*!s 
b<‘en completely <ddit«rated by the J;»xl two volumes, which, imleetl, 
mi^ht la? imd without rffeience to the In those, the chamcti-^i- 

isticg'«3f the Asiatics are admicibly delineatjxl, and Ftikredeen, apiiuc<% 
of very loose Jkiondi^, hut veiV energetic nuiure, and Kefennis, ri vice¬ 
roy, who oonunue* to keep hia bend on his sliouldois by a pi-tfeet 
knowierigc of the use of unedoaning superlatives, will fumisli great 
enfertaiftment lo the reader. The ibllowing is one of many .such piecea 
of humour;— 

*“ I presume,‘ said Tottisred, * that the Emir Mid pij helf have the houofu* 
of convensinl tfic Lord Kefmnw.* IhiM he Uus cehtarjied 

eunuch, who is prime ilimiatesr of the QunW!® of the Aiswrey. 

' * * Tlw* Prince of Etijgilaud,' refdied ffefeefni**, bowti\^, and speaking in a 

very affected voice aiMf in a very affeirtied wro jitsc, »ittiiat not extMei^ tlie 
inxurtea of die wwld amid Ahem- inounM***- ^^'01 in X.ond^, whkdi hi sur¬ 
round % the sea, and witii ftti imniensiB skto popnlatton at yotmcouiitftiUKt, 
you have advuptagea .wifb wineb Ihe-Anssicey eamurt vosupute, ui^ufttly 
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flcprived, at) th4>y ba\e Ijetn, of thiir |H)rt, and anable, m the prcfMmt dinu* 
niffliett Muppl) of the markftM, to purehaut alaves iicrctofon from th^* 
Turk iiiiuiiH and (he Kinds ’ 

** * 1 s(i| pow thr Rutfiians inu rfi te with } onr markt te ’ ’ and I akredi on 

**<'Ihi. nublo Enmiof thiflrhanoii lias tvpreiwed hinianlf v%i(h mhniti 
4autitu(lc/ HiAd iKffernii <Th(. Ruslana noa «>»tu d} stock tluu ImrciiiK 
from the north of Abhi ’ 

* Ihfl Luid KeTortms has bten a ('reat tiasclhr, I appiihtiiP* Hail 
TAiJu*red 

“ * 11 m Vnnm of ru{;1nn«l h is «xpie«Kcd htnuM 1! ^uh ©xtn iia i victitud* j 
and «ith flattotnig K^att / k pind K« fiiints ‘) haii iiuh cd %isui the 

III OtM s txec] t JauMh n>, which no one wisln s 1 1 sti, uid which, lu 
uddcd, m a very owci 1 1 dm tone, * is iimpn ahon dil^ i ) laco tit oul^ fni Iio^s 

“ Jiuiend fitajt4>d, hut icpusHid Inin'S If** 

And htn IS anothc,/ spei imon of th< same kind 

4 

** * \\t ouRht III 1 1 r to U Hurprihid at ain (hint; that ih doiu h^ tin 
Ihighsh,* ohsir\(d Inkrcddii, who au, aftci a1^ fii a nrtim scniu, 
oava;^K linn lounti^ pi idupis nuthing, it is an islmd i imii lock 
laigir thin Malta, hut init mi uill furtitiid I \ m tliint' thii iu|mii is 
inipoited fioni other coiiiitrics, tlii^ i*« ( then tom trom Ddis.s'i, and then 
wiiH tnim the poita of Sjiain 1 hovi tinn assuii d at Ih loot that thi \ do 
11 t ^low oin then own csitton, but that 1 can hn IK b<li(\t J \cn ll ii 
rcli^im IS an imIk and, as 0t(v lui jiikited foi tliat toS\na,it is not 
0 iupiisin„ that till \ Hhoiill iiii|iort then <du« itieni tioni (irrece * 

** I’ooi people' iMlainndthi queen *tuid jrt thee tiavel they wiah 
to iiTiprow tluiiisiKes >' ’ 

The following IS one ot many politie il iwnadoxos — 

Men innruIiHi niiuiiig turns, oi, in tin tinong and tumult of fiuetcaafal 
e itii s, tec all p ist s isions of ui liau dcbol etion fui prophetic warning London 
IS a iiieHhin Tial)>lnii, Paris lioii ajad inifHflal Rome and lua) tiliare it| 
catasuofihc Rut what do the isigeh sax to Diunaeciis t ft had itiuntcijial 
ii(,htH in the ili^s when (lod coiivenmed with Abraham hince then, the 
kmga e**tlie great luouaMhies Iwm aw spt over it, anel fho ffxvek and th0 
Roman the Tartar, the Arab, and the Jurig hate pacced through ita watts; 
xtt It still <M8tH and HtiU flounahes, im full of ItfiM, sreidth, and wioymetit. 
Iliu i a eit> tliat liac quaffed the inagiiai] el xur and eeciired uie pinlo* 
Mipln r*ii st< no, that is alw eja }ounc at^ alwajiw Hch \» yet, the diaeiidcR 
id 11 o^reluxe imt been ali^ e w tly tp match tln« iiMtauoo of DuuMcm*, 
Init It la said ttiat theif have ^red aith In tho future of Birkenhrad. 

We morahae auiojM luim it is always when tlie game is played, that 
we dise*over the cause/Tthe xsuit^ Itksafaalium mkiik(4y^flr<^ieui, 
liabitof an ettgaiiisajLon inat haviiig htUo imM^uatloii, takes mfuge m 
leason, and capclhlljipooks Uio door when tiie steed w stolm 4 oommanity 
lias «rumhloJ to pieces, uid «t ui always accoimted for by its pedtticsl forma 
or Its religions nvdes lliere has been a defteieQcy m what is ca^ ehoeka 
in thi mamnenr of govenmieoit the definUimt of the snfllrage has not bseit 
voitect; what is styled rmpunfabdity has, by some means or o^er, not 
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«Q6«ered j or, on tlu o<hoi lian<i, pcopU ha\«> Mu \<kI too much op too littlo 
in a fiitnre suto, haAt l>iou too inmb onj;ro9W4><I b} Uu* or loo much 

a)i>0orbeii in that which waM to roiiH Ihit th<n m not a form of Ko\im- 
inetii wludi Damaoctui lian not ixpoiicnttd >\<cptM>g tht* ic|tit.ncntatt«e { 
and not a creed wlucli it lum not Ik ktiowlt.df;<d|' xtfptuig the Proii*atant. 
Y« t, doprivi d of tin riih and the onl% n igioii thxi a^^ right, it« 
justly destrilHil li> tlu* Arabian prstt v^ d' peat I aurruuudoti h^ enurnlda 
** Ves, the intr^ of Daiuaacnn xtill run and ri i<t wnlnn audViUiout the 
aaUs, of winch the hUwanlof Slynkh \bmliani wA«a<.iti/(n Thi'i hgvu 
^t)eomi)ax<K»d them wuh gnr<U ns, and hll< d tin ni with foontaiiM 'Hu} gleam 
nk of fruit. Wind thiough UiLir>i\id nuada, sjiaikle among 

perpetu^flowers, guflh from tlu nails, biibbh in the i ourt.-j'aida,daiti i and 
carol in tlu streets oerjwhbtc tluir jovnus luicea, onjaheie their 
glamiiig forms, hllmg tlu whole woild uound with fnalituHs, and hrilham j, 
ond fragtaiUL, and litc tine might faiicj, aa w« tiaik tlu in in tin ir 
iUz4liMg course, or suddinl) making tliur apfuarancc^in tierj spni and jii 
oery sum, t^ai tlitj wtie tlu gtuudian spiiitb of thu <itj \(iu ha\<) 
cxpUuied, then, iia^a the utilitanaii, the age and ilourisluiig fnrtnius of 
llamaaeus tlievaii«# hoin its mhantagcoiis Hituation , it is well hiipplud 
with wattr le it lulU .1 aupplud thin tluaiuiiis of contignons legions^ 
Ihd tlu Nile salt. llubtH* Did tlu iigits ptialfrvo Niiiovth^ D^d the 
hupliratcs sci un llahjlou * ’ 

It would not bf fair to conclude without a vjierim< n of the aciitinu nt 

<<Tancrrd cuUisd thi toiiph,tht last iifugeof the Olyiopiaii mind It 
was race that produced thcac iiiiuiitabie fnnim, tlu idialiacd leflcx ol tlu u 
oanpeciiliai organistition llu ir prniiiphsof uit pnutnted bj adtlKxiit 
nuv, donut pi oduei the a urn uaulta Yd wi shut onr ijia to (he gnat 
trutli inti* whieh all tiuthauicigr, and \vt call iiimiii the f'ut oi tiu haiiinlian 
to produce tlu fonns of Phidias and i*iaxi(< hs 

*< Not devoid of Uiat awe wbuh ih (Atistsl Ij ilu pres rue of the Nib inn 
and tlic iMauiifuJ, latimd alowl^ truiid hia stc pu UirougU tlu Ntim 

{ffifry No human liriiig wati\Mibh ('pun liih ri^lit win tlu laiuiowliuh 
Autarte ltd liim nii his visit of iiiitnitum Hr was about to niter it, wiun, 
kneeling be^forr^ tlu form of the Apollo Anti uh, hr beheld th^'ftir Qum ti 
of the Anaarej, rnotionlow and apoeeliksi, her aims c rossed upon lu i It int, 
and her e^os hard upon her diviniljr, in a dnani of erstittic di vntioii 
^ The aplcnelour of the aacending mui f 11 full ujron the ntatm Huffu mg 
the ethenal Ibi tn with neliancy, ailtt spreading around it fur hoiik spio < a 
broad and golden ludo. A« Tone red, rt^gnisiiig tin Qm eii, withdn w a (< w 
pact)e,liui shadow, tleaiiy didfueeU rcaUd on the glowing wall of tlu imk 
temple Astarte uttcreef at exclamation, rota ouu kh frr>m lu i ktioeJmg 
f Mtion, and,looking roond, her eves met thoae of l^or I Ifontacute iiialaotly 

idle withdrew bluahttig d(s*ply « A ' 

***1 was about to retire,* inurniurcel Tancn d iy 

< And why should you rrtiroP naid Astartr, >n a soft vblce, looking up,*! 

** * There atw momenta when nohtude wwv I' ^ 

*^*1 am too much alone, often,and oi j.u eepeeialls, T feel a painfal 
i Mahon.’ 
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, r»8 ^ 

* ^bc> mAvc4 f«rtrar<}., and tKry r»-<>Ti4erol toi^ieiher tho (‘Inof and 

tilt a (nw r/Ml into ibt '*nalt/ht Tlt«^v Mtnod iM.ni atU tbo broad loiiic [mrtMo, 
Ixtioidim tlu M(J tncp nrouni Tlirn it «‘)h that Taurrd, nioj; 
tlhti. V'lUitc craI^d CkijL to aiivartii«in i ihinuu,.^ the ucr«man In^out- 
ai> ( (o hi** AMHlaf •», d( 1 to (*\{>la u f > li r tti cum of Iih to 

r<^uotHl< (III hit to'iiiMtV' ill s{ lo aith tiui i^uitiiOhi, and, if thi 

pill iw iua> hi urihI th^t |kni«*i onnf n p n uhiili hstin^mshid kuu fli 

c uiui ^ 1 orf till chat w t i (i He^o, hi^ /i at iii'^ atniAbh i|Utilttie'i, 

Ilia 11 lif^i oh IK« ui ’ uiiii inilol 'in(v<L^Kit\ he 'i u lit, in o\ei\ \sa\, to 
• iitru(* th> kmd ft ohn^e ot AhUi to mi tiv ur of hi<3 family ^ and to mteiv&t . 
h 1 111 thi (hafttUi «>1 i \ 1,011 iviiiih li dilati I it t)i aU th* el api,; «jt4» u/" 
li'iliiait iiutiflu aim >st lid pi tu 11 her i iuiii tbl piulitii's, lit i \tvid 
111 Ml I uullilTv H| nt,iuillui»K I uinv , th <.(4«<<i)i ui Ct • d( litati t* 
til «i d ill' |Hrntnal (iiinn of anoth t Momui, I i< h dn' in 1« i lul la^ 

nun I ip KiiH li ll^u m to 1 tor Im i muuui t\|i.iuioii to tli 

ill (**t III lui Im h I 

** n I Ml uudptstniid tlun,’(uiuluh I Inin'l, uh t mi'll hut biu 
iu> (MioniahiMi nl and pit I wlun 1 1 mid lui iistii li> i ( iptiii It v 

fi nil < nioiulion t» mi tonin'mbit m ah si p > i*Mi( Iitdiiilm ml I 

liu'it i\ to tlit'ia in^HiU ai ir let to tuppliiuit toi h«i aaitti an! hu 
In I tpiM 

‘ > iH, f lati uiid'ihUn 1 all this "^wd \staiti iii a 1 an tinii 

^ laiun 1 li il i at lot Ihr loi < Ini fitiml him VMth pun, im mi 

t iianci •«t)ll 111 t iiMi ii I 1 liini N thiii^ i mil inm 1 a i\qA ( >1141 U 

I (lUt iH( t tlu 'ft and ,;la\in m i tl it uliu 111*11 iiribiT x lu ]u<f 
h lullmthi tiuu ol Vp'U 1 *ili \i IS put iKil ihu at livil fui fiatuns 
of I \ piHiU shi|t,hid In mu hur 1 m 11nn Int it I, all th< Ii 11 |xi!*sioui> 
(it (III intnn stniii i buddirdi to lem ( iiiniitn 1 in tluit fm iiliiih iisaalh 
< ml nil I iHifitt Im iityof toini mmIi an i \p e«nun liu most jt^mh v d, m 
It nth, 1 >v(h 


rill H iiunook 01 \>oiiv fU Fpiri 'lUi. London Longman & 

Tim iuthnr of thn inUiestnig \o1 into hna for nuin} }eai!a boen a 
fui nil MuOi the disip] s of Hoi*. W ilfoii, vho have profited 1 hie 
inKlinmm ind amusing c<»itnTmtio|jl*4 to “P'lra life in London,'* 
mi vn hivt lon^ thought that 1 nprint if ihosi eparkling articles 
Mrou’d haw iound a fi^ourabh im^tanc eiilb the sporting world 
liu proeout pnhhcition jh a nguj ur fieatiee on the art of cal^inp the 
tiniiN tnbi, in v hu h pv»*rv po» t ie deaicc la explained lo the juvenile 
lovui of the lod and hno tioj will the veteran mdept rise iroin its 
perusal withoni hutng rec iukI manv valuable hi&ta in his pnrsait ^ 
(he fpiptleycraftJi The subject is divided into the i^-fishuik 

tiolhng, and botjlhm»fishing Ihe method of malang artificial fltes anS 
attnehing th«m *to tJie hook, is clearlj pmnted out and iliustmted hgr 
diagrams, ai^ a monthi) list of these aiitficial insects for the whole 
season is Hf^nded to ihe instructions. Profound and vaned is tte 
Viuthor's eruffltum os the m>fcterv of rods, luiffs tackle, and 
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«f KjrtnnjM^ a mmn*n\ A chapter on Pibcaterial 
WuaiolOjty,** i-s t ntnlmt 1 l\ lri$>uiu*< ikon As wo 

linffitomf pinJnumv ui th ' rural locrt ttion, wt fetl lln mon ruiift 
coil llv iM jiHiKai 1 ) 1 )^ this MliudiKuk of Anjjhni, ' to 

cf ill ii kii IH I f slxdl hut It IS (tni\ Ion toll* Miitci, iftoi 

tills tisnm r\ to ts uti * {,jv< a ol his s|H>rlui^ anc^ 

<il itll lU fl '•t\ b . • • 

I v,)' Imus 

* fit piii ( •nui onl ( tU (t gid uhm un 1< t thno oi timi pcmiids tii 
iv*« b( H II ni tl I n i\n 1 sh i) I iii\ t\ im I ito i kiioun tJijiti fiUHl <f **i 
tr* u 1 H i» I * ’\ I ui s III U nil IS liaK 1 lit* ii illiu 

i I ( M i 1 «t li ni \vi ]i s| (4ii ^ di, h )(1 i( II 1 I it It M (It 

I « i II * V k I > ) It in lh« H )1<I 111 ImmiIiIi ;4 i».t 

ii t IS I tl t I 1 t t lohiitd ill-* HUM \ tuitlmuHiliii.j' it 

I I h-i V I fh I M III iiniiK iH ••iniiMli J ili Itih luiiiv 
e 11 ij • >' i I hi Ii < i tl i i ' s , ii ili st t iii il il i ti ifi n- 

I III 111! t dll tin i I si u iinjilishi Ic ujuiritti i fti is in is ii iilv 
<'itii i 1 II m I il t I III. ti|^ ptctiii^ii 1 1 fi it Hi s|i nil 

f iv! I> xj I <• I 111 I 1(4 Ml il los dii(s>ii(in ill I I |i<»s »is( It 

((ifilili (lilt n I 1• I Hi lui I I at Ul liappr li« uoi lit iMtii iif 

HI Hi I I 1 f I I dill lit I] (HU LMiPiin hiins It tli ii ft tli II' 

Mit I 111 (ill >-li lit st II II iiHiit 1 1 111 stonuu.ti« III IS I lull mil o tn li 
c nil HI ' 


Till l*iiM ( i( o k oi Wii jam MoniiKwin V\ nli M rum hj 
Iaui Mi >M Hi I nil util II, till ir^i d ] t i] tl\ i (litsf^uM 

It 1 * I II 

fi il Tl I i II t Ih t I iiTu ioMTi Ilf (tlis.'<m f I 1 1 % firinlul ni 

s I jij ] III tl )i( III f tliw I nil i-man M ih tiiiil Vr 
> il i> h I I *1 hi j iutnfsiinp ini i <11 #iitti n rv 

11 Vi II i 1 in T Ml M il i\\ It < litc I fti nnri} \i ii iln 
iiiini, mil (iviiitiltii ( III- V it v> III to ipiak pi «h}\, Hh dil 
lou uil d j jIiI fs II ii IS uii \irsill> 4ukn>%]f(l^ *1 to I* iif ihl*' 

ami upr .ht iiiii ml fm ul m vliitlH thouahl rikhl 11 is piKins 

proii hini t» laii h i tnltMl willi sti n^, iffittioiis ml f< liii,^- 
Siih mil III m tin I hi 1 ih-iinctoristif s oJ ins poi ti is hi mvti 
BiaiiiftslK ih it p nu I * iin i^'iflHtiori iihmii'il w’lh pis-ionitt < notion 
which iio cnniiot help (bn kltif, must )i presmt to pritit tin tnii 
intipintion ' » r, by thf m tm uid >ip ir of his c vprthsion, 

removul oat w th< - mi.bhn^} cIahh «' vi rsifters v u j,c*m*ially fignm 
in thf» poit’s comci or a coualrj r* vvsnaper, Ifia soriph of tho S<»a 
Kin,P) ID* st)int#*d ami IiiiO atenum s ii it b<»(ip<v4ks uiroiir of thonpht 
and utbriitc. Ilw 1 ill id of Ji'an Morriaon his an in rod a very 
exlennac* f tm and if not qaito dpseiv ng the enihu mm it rrcatc'd in 
Ins cnnntnmin n i p'oxsing and forcible oatp(u*iog of an inteuK 
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ITiH poMthumous poems seem to ns the highest, elevnteii 
peshaps by a prcseutimeut of the early riuom that awaited him. "I'ho 
verses “ When 1 Isjueath tlio cold red earth am sleeping,” an* pictu¬ 
resque in imagery sud touching in sentiment, os also is the address to 
The spirits of the Midnight Hour ; ” and in Midnight and Mu<jn<^ 
shine ” there is a ra|)tiri‘t‘ and vigour of expression that hespi-ak the 
p'l'esence of trae*^{)detiy. U is as vivid a painting hn words as exists 
lu the language. The ini/i^is glow in the mind with the distinctness 
of the sirfyige.st realities. It is spcqked with a h’W forced phrases 
ive could wish away, The follt)wing is only one of many such versos ;— 

" And lo! even lik4* a giant wiglit 
Slumbering his Irnttle toils away. 

The Hleeji-loeUed eitj, gieuining bright 
With iii:uiy .a <lii/./.iing na, 

I.ii'S Htivlfhed in Mistnebs at inv ff'Ct; 

■r 

Voieeli'ss the elianiber ami the stieet, 

And echojj'se the bull ;— « 

Had Heath iqdiii iiis iiony hand " 

And smote all living on tin* laud, «' 

No ilocwr quiet eonld fall. 

In this miginiH calm of night, 

ItelioUl, witii Huger tall and bright, 

I'lach taperiuc spire |Maiits to tbu sky, 

111 a foiitl, holy eestuay 

Strange moiiiinieiiui they be of mind,— 

Of feelings dim and undefined. 

Shaping themselves, yet not the less. 

In forms of pOMiiug loveliness. 

“ 0 Ood ! this is j- ludy hour:— 

Tliy breath is o’«t the Ir nd ; 

1 feel it ill eaidi little flower 
Anniiid me wlnye 1 stand,— 

In all the mooiiNh^ic scattered fair, 

Above, below nie, everywhere,— 

In every dew-Wad glistening 
In ever)- leaf and blaile of grei i:,- - 
And in this siieuco graud and ioep, 

W'hereiii thy blosM'd art^urcs sleep.” 

Bat it is time tor have done crtticising a poet who has reached a 
Hocond odition, am our on); > \cuKe must be that we J^lievo nmny of 
' our readers (likeirarselres uiAil iihis perusal) may be only acquainted 
with the name ai^ nut the works of the author, 

t 
















